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The  gratitude  of  the  Exchange  members  is  due  to  Mr  W.  B.  Turrill 
for  his  careful  work  as  Distributor  when  31  members  sent  in  4804  sheets. 
He  has  also  edited  the  Report  in  an  excellent  manner. 

The  year  1928  was  not  remarkable  for  any  very  striking  discoveries, 
but  the  Violet,  V.  (irenicola,  was  found  in  Lincolnshire  by  the  Rev.  \\  . 
Wright  Mason.  It  had  once  only  been  found  in  Britain  by  the  Secretary 
at  Bradenham,  Buckinghamshire.  Col.  H.  H.  Johnston  got  about  six  new 
species  of  Taraxacum  in  Orkney  and  Zetland,  while  17  more  were  found 
by  myself  and  another  by  Mrs  Wedgwood.  M.  Patrice  de  Riencourt 
gave  a new  name,  Scandaliaides,  to  the  very  handsome  Lotus  from  Unst, 
Zetland  and  the  Isle  of  Harris.  If  it  retains  its  characters  in  cultiva- 
tion it  will  be  a welcome  addition  to  rock-gardens.  Bursa  ruhrlla  was 
gathered  by  me  at  Guildford,  Surrey,  and  as  a forma  of  it  at  Dropmore, 
Bucks. 

There  have  been  many  new  county  records  and  important  exten- 
sions of  the  known  range  of  several  plants  in  Britain.  Notable  among 
these  is  Scirpus  amcriranus  Pers.  from  S.  Lancashire,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr  R.  E.  D.  Baker.  It  is  new  to  the  main  British  Isles.  The 
first  English  record  of  Isoctcs  echinospora  was  made  by  a Cambridge 
undergraduate  in  Dorsetshire.  The  specimen  was  sent  to  me  on  July  7 
through  Sir  W.  Abbot-Anderson.  The  Hon.  Mr  Justice  Talbot  dis- 
covered Weingaertneria  in  some  quantity  on  the  dunes  in  South  Lan- 
cashire, and  Circa ea  alpiua  in  Carmarthenshire,  and  he  and  Mr  Meade 
Waldo  added  Bartsia  viscosa  to  Kent.  Pyrala  rotundifolia  was  shown 
to  me  in  Bagley  Wood,  Berks,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr  Greening  of 
the  School  of  Forestry.  It  may  have  been  accidentally  or  intentionally 
introduced  in  Bagley  Wood,  where  so  much  experimental  planting  has 
recently  been  done.  This  wood  has  been  so  well  worked  by  Oxford 
botanists  that  at  present  its  indigenity  is  doubtful.  Miss  T.  M.  Roper 
refound  Erodium  Ba.1lii  in  Co.  Down.  The  Secretary  found  Pntamngcton 
Bruce i in  Dorsetshire  in  plenty — its  third  known  station,  also  Thymus 
zctla ndicus  and  Drucet  in  Harris;  Alchc.milla  suberenata  and  curtilnba , 
new  to  Ireland,  in  Co.  Antrim;  Basa  Afzcliaua  in  Staffordshire,  and 
Euphmsin  latifolia  in  Harris.  Pnndia  frutiensa , in  N.  Lincoln,  was 
reported  by  Dr  H.  B.  Willoughby  Smith,  and  Elatine  hexandra  in  Dorset 
by  Mr  L.  B.  Hall.  These  form  quite  a respectable  list. 

On  Monday,  March  6,  a long-thought-of  scheme  matured  when  T left 
England  via  Dover,  Calais  and  Bale,  reaching  Milan  on  Tuesday.  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  climbing  once  again  that  “ mount  of  marble. ” 
Next  day  we  went  to  Genoa  to  see  that  superb  city  and  to  take  our 
berths  on  the  sumptuous  Sitmar  liner  that  was  to  convey  us  eastwards. 
Passing  Elba,  on  the  Friday  we  landed  at  Naples  to  see  the  Solfaterra 
and  the  Temple  of  Baiae,  and  to  watch  the  smoke  and  occasionally  the 
fire  rising  out  of  Vesuvius.  On  Sunday  we  passed  Crete  so  close  as  to 
be  almost  within  a stone’s  throw,  landing  at  Alexandria  on  Monday. 
Starting  on  Tuesday  by  the  Khedival  line,  we  had  some  hours  at  Port 
Said,  and  on  Thursday  reached  Limassol  in  Cyprus — the  longed-for  goal, 
where  we  worked  assiduously  till  Friday,  the  6th  of  April,  Of  the  results 
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one  hopes  to  give  a detailed  account.  Suffice  to  say  that  we  noted  746 
species,  of  which  forty  were  new  to  the  Island.  These  included  what  is 
probably  a new  Tulip  and  Ivy  and  Mint.  On  our  return  we  had  about 
six  days  in  Egypt,  reaching  Oxford  on  April  18. 

On  May  12,  the  earliest  meeting  of  members  of  the  B.E.C.  took 
place  at  Breceles,  near  Thetford,  when  the  Hon.  Mrs  Montague  enter- 
tained the  Rt.  Hon.  Mr  and  Mrs  Reginald  M’Kenna,  Capt.  and  the 
Lady  Kathleen  Stanley,  Lady  Lucas  and  Dingwall,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Mr 
Harold  Baker,  Lady  Gwendolen  Churchill,  the  Hon.  Mrs  R.  Asquith, 
and  others.  Veronica  rerna,  Viola  anglica,  Mvscari,  Ornithogalum  um- 
bellaturn,  Tilhiea,  Valerian  ella  carinata,  Doronicum  Pardalianchrs  were 
among  the  plants  noted. 

On  June  .‘1  we  saw  Juncoides  pallesccns  and  Viola  montana  and  its 
hybrids  at  Wood  Walton;  and  Melampyrum  cristatum  at  Monkswood. 

On  June  8 Mrs  Buckler  was  our  hostess  in  Teesdale  when,  with  Miss 
Buckler,  Lady  Charles  Bentinck,  and  Miss  Grenfell,  we  saw  most  of  the 
Teesdale  rarities,  despite  the  backwardness  of  the  season. 

On  the  12th  we  met  at  Major  and  Mrs  Guthrie  Watson’s  at  Culeaze 
in  Dorset  when,  with  the  Hon.  Mrs  Adeane  and  the  Hon.  Mrs  and  Miss 
Campbell,  we  visited  Abbotsbury  and  the  Swannery,  where  Althaea  and 
Lathyrus  maritimus  were  seen.  We  motored  to  Child  Okeford  and  saw 
masses  of  Poiamogeton  Drucei  in  the  Stour — its  third  known  locality. 
On  Friday,  Mr  P.  M.  Hall  fetched  me  from  Culeaze  and  we  motored  to 
Ridge,  where  there  were  quantities  of  Scorzonera  mostly  over  flower, 
also  Carum  vertic  ilia  turn,  Chenopodium  urbicum  and  Alopecurus  bul- 
bosus.  Then  we  went  on  to  Hinton  Admiral,  where  Lobelia  arena  was 
plentiful  and  to  the  New  Forest,  where  Gladiolus  persists.  Mr  Ullman 
came  down  to  Fareham  and,  with  Mr  Hall,  an  examination  of  the  Hamp- 
shire marshes  and  chalk-downs  was  made  for  Orchids  (see  separate 
paper).  0.  praetermissa  hybrids  were  seen  in  many  places. 

On  June  24  a visit  to  Guildford  afforded  Bursa  rubella  and  we  saw 
in  the  classic  spot  Ilieracium  surre.janum  and  its  variety.  Fragaria 
vesta,  var.  bercheriensis , was  noticed  in  its  original  habitat. 

On  the  dOth  a party  met  at  the  Earl  and  Countess  Buxton’s  at  New- 
timber,  when  Shorelmm  was  explored,  an  erect  form  of  Viria  lutea  be- 
ing noticeable.  Arundel  and  Amberley  were  visited.  Verbasntm  Lyeh- 
ii  it  is  being  rare. 

On  July  4,  with  Sir  Roger  Curtis,  the  Burton-on-Trent  sidings  were 
explored.  134  aliens  were  noted,  including  Convolvulus  tricolor,  Iluinej' 
crispus  x palustris,  Festuca  Danthonii,  Erbium  italicum,  Herniaria  hir- 
suta  (scarce),  and  Lotus  tetragonolobvs. 

On  the  6th  1 went  to  Bacres,  where  Miss  Grenfell  took  us  to  Stowe, 
Hanslope,  and  Pyrford.  Cynoglossum  mohtanum,  Anthemis  tinctoria 
and  Ilieracium  stolon ifiorum  were  seen  in  their  old  homes.  Lady  Alethea 
Buxton  and  Miss  Backhouse  found  lioemeria  at  Hambleden  in  Bucks 
on  flour  mill  refuse.  With  it  grew  Silene.  muscipula  and  other  aliens. 

A fortnight  in  July  was  spent  at  Amhuinnsuidh  in  the  island  of 
Harris  as  the  guest  of  Sir  Samuel  Scott.  The  expedition  was  made  in 
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order  to  look  for  a plant  which  appears  in  our  list  as  Carex  spiculosa, 
var.  hebridensis,  but  a prolonged  search  proved  a failure.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a hybrid  in  which  the  littoral  salina  is  one  of  the  parents. 
The  original  and  only  record  of  forty  years  ago  located  it  at  about  400 
feet  altitude,  above  Loch  Langavat  and  about  300  yards  from  it  a most 
unusual  habitat  for  a salina  form.  The  season  was  backward,  and  the 
sedge  and  other  vegetation  was  poor,  many  of  the  sedges  being  nearly 
barren  and  very  small.  Abnormal  specimens  of  Goodenmcii  were  com- 
mon. as  also  of  binervis , but  nothing  like  spiculosa,  of  which  subsequently 
Mr  Arthur  Bennett  kindly  gave  me  a fragmentary  specimen,  was  seen. 
lladiola,  Ur o sera  nbavatn , Carex  limosa , C.  dioica,  C.  puliearis  (abun- 
dant), Malaxis , II  tricolor  ia  minor  and  Iianunculus  Flammida,  var. 
petiolaris,  were  observed.  On  the  sands  at  Husinish  Orchis  incarnata, 
var.  d a,ne n sis  and  pulchrior,  0.  praetermissa , var.  pulchella , Viola  Cur- 
tisii,  V.  rupestris , Cerastium  tetrandru  m,  var.  congest, um  Dr.,  4 g ro- 
py r on  junceu-m  and  Hackelii  were  noted,  and  a glorious  form  of  Loins 
cornindatus,  named  by  M.  P.  de  Riencourt  as  Scandalioides.  Thymus 
zetlandicus , T.  hritannicus , T.  Drucei  and  T.  pycnotrichus  were  also 
seen.  At,  or  near.  Nisishee,  Obbe,  and  Leverborough,  Colygala  dubium. 
Seirpus  rufus,  magnificent  Viola.  Cvrtisii , Armaria  peploides , var.  dif- 
fusa. ffuphrasia  la-fi folia.  Orchis  praetermissa , var.  pulchella,  and  its 
hybrid  with  maculata,  were  gathered.  The  island  recalls  Zetland  in  its 
general  vegetation  and  in  the  micro  forms  of  many  of  its  plants.  Like 
the  Zetlands,  too,  there  is  a practical  absence  of  trees  beyond  stunted 
Copulas  tremula  and  Cyrus  Aucuparia.  As  in  Zetland,  Lonicera  was 
flowering  freely.  Bursa ■ con  cava  and  sinuosa  were  seen  at  Tarbert.  The 
high  ground  was  too  misty  for  exploration,  but  the  alpine  flora  is  very 
meagre.  Even  Saxifraga  stellaris  is  rare.  One  cannot  repay  Sir  Samuel 
Scott  for  his  extreme  kindness  in  affording  me  every  possible  facility, 
and  for  his  lavish  hospitality.  A visit  was  paid  to  the  Callinish  Stones 
in  the  Lewis,  but  flowers  were  few.  Some  hybrids  of  Orchis  maculata 
with  forms  of  praetermissa , Oastalia  alba , var.  occidcntalis,  and  Spar- 
ganium  angvstifoliuin,  were  seen . 

Tn  August,  with  Mr  and  Mrs  R.  H.  Williamson,  we  motored  round 
Ireland,  starting  northwards  from  Dublin  to  Belfast.  Cave  Hill  was 
explored  and  Alch emilla  curtiloba , 4.  svbcrenata,  Thnsa . sinuosa.  and 
7?.  concava,  were  found.  We  then  journeyed  to  Lough  Neagh,  where  a 
lew  examples  of  Spira.nthes  Comanzoffia.na , var.  stricta,  were  seen;  then 
to  Londonderry,  Letterkennv,  and  Kilmacrenan,  where  our  search  for 
Arctostaphylos  alpina  was  abortive.  Tn  the  large  flax  fields  we  could 
find  no  Dodder,  but  one  of  them  yielded  a few  specimens  of  Lolium 
remotum  and  Agrostis  nigra.  The.  enormous  area  of  sand-hills  at  Dun- 
fanaghy  in  Donegal  proved  very  unproductive.  Unfortunately,  bad 
weather  set  in  as  we  motored  through  Maas,  Andara  and  Killybegs  to 
Carrick.  By  the  banks  of  the  Carrick  river  we  got  a striking  variety  of 
TTieracium  umbellatum— var.  chlormnelanuvn.  Dahlst.,  new  to  the  British 
Tsles.  We  then  went  on  by  Donegal  and  Laghy  to  Ballysliannon  hilt, 
although  Hieracium  hibernicnm  was  seen,  owing  to  the  spate  it  was  out 
of  reach.  We  then  journeyed  by  Bundoran  to  Sligo,  where  Anaeoonn 
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was  climbed.  The  Arenaria  and  Euphrasia  salishurgensis  were  seen,  and 
on  Benbulben  Polygala  Rabingtonii.  Tn  Glen  Car  Sisyrinchium  angusti- 
f olium  was  noticed.  Geranium  phae-um  occurred  as  a garden  stray.  The 
environs  of  Sligo  bad  Epilobium  roseum.  Thence  we  went  to  Ballina, 
Bangor  and  Achill  Island  to  see  the  famous  cliffs,  noting  on  the  way 
masses  of  Erica  mediterranea,  var.  hiberniea. , in  two  forms,  and  Viola 
cpipsila.  On  the  extensive  salt  flats  near  the  Cathedral  Rocks  a curi- 
ous form  of  Plantago  Coronopus , in  which  the  rosette  of  leaves  occurred 
about  an  inch  from  the  soil,  was  seen.  We  went  on  bv  Achill  Sound  to 
Newport  and  Westport,  thence  by  Killary  Bay,  where  Gunnera  was 
naturalised  and  seeding  freely,  to  Kylemore,  where  T~ tricvlaria  inter- 
media was  found;  then  to  Clifden  and  Roundstone,  seeing  Erica  Mac- 
layi , Daboecia  and  Rosa  omissa ; thence  by  Glendalough  to  Cashel.  Ough- 
terard,  Galway,  Ballyvaglian  and  Glen  Cahir  to  see  Potamogeton  jrur- 
pusillus,  Equisetum  variegatum  forms,  Saxifraga  Sternhergii , Adiantum 
Capill us-veneris,  Asplenium  marinum , Euphrasia  salishurgensis  and 
Orchis  O’Kellyi.  We  visited  Lisdoovarna  and  the  magnificent  cliffs  of 
Moher,  where  Cerastium  tetrandnnn,  var.  zetlandicu  m . and  Thymus 
Drucei  grow,  and  by  TCnnistymon.  to  Limerick,  where  the  Shannon  works 
were  inspected.  Our  route  then  led  by  Charleville  to  Mallow,  Killarnev. 
Killorglin,  Cahireiveen.  Waterville,  Parknasilla  and  Kenmare.  No 
Spi  ninth  es  was  noticed  at  Waterville.  Viola  psevdn-mirahilis.  Pingui- 
cula  g ran di flora , Saxifraga  Geum  and  hirsuta,  and  Orobanche  Jfederac 
were  recorded.  About  Cahireiveen  the  Japanese  Ligustrum  oralifolium 
was  an  ingredient  in  the  hedges.  Then  we  went  by  the  old  road  to  Ken- 
mare where  Hieracium  Scully i persists,  and  on  to  Glengariff,  where  Mrs 
Allan  Bryce’s  beautiful  garden  with  its  wealth  of  rarities  was  inspected. 
There  was  a striking  cobalt-blue  flowered  Hydrangea.  At  Herrynane 
Simethis  was  seen  in  good  fruit,  but  no  Arabis  ciliata , nor  could  we  find 
Spiran  thes  at  Berehaven.  though  two  expeditions  were  made,  one  by  a 
motor  boat  from  Glengariff.  The  tedium  of  the  long  journey  was  broken 
by  our  running  into  a shoal  of  mackerel,  when  15  were  pulled  out  on 
an  extemporised  line  in  as  many  minutes,  exhibiting  all  the  colours 
of  opals  as  they  died.  From  Glengariff  we  went  on  to  Maeroom  and 
Cork,  being  nearly  killed  by  a car-load  ol  boisterous  priests,  who  dashed 
round  a corner  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road.  When  they  heard  the 
crash  they  rushed  headlong  on  their  wild  career — to  perdition  would 
he  their  due.  The  Gougamebarry  Pass  would  well  repay  working.  From 
Cork.  Blarney  was  visited,  then  we  journeyed  by  Middleton  and  Castle 
Martyr,  where  Hypericum  hircinum  is  completely  naturalised,  to  Dun- 
garvan,  Waterford.  Glenmore,  New  Ross  and  \N  exford  to  Rosslare. 

Sisyrinchium  calif ornicum  was  abundant  and  spreading.  1 he  coast 
round  Lady’s  Island  Lake  and  Carnsore  Point  was  worked  and  Tfiotis 
we  found  was  still  plentiful,  although  less  so  than  30  years  ago.  A new 
British  variety  of  Oman  the  Txichenalii  was  found  by  Lady’s  Island  Lake, 
where  Rumcx  maritimus  still  grows.  Ruppia  maritimo  ( spiralis ) was 
abundant,  entangled  with  Zannichellia.  From  Wexford  we  went  north- 
wards by  Ark  low,  Glendalough.  where  we  saw  Viola  epipsila , and  Avoea 

to  Dublin. 
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At  the  end  of  August,  Nortli  Lincoln  was  visited  and  among  the  plants 
seen  with  the  Rev.  W.  \\  . Mason  were  lledera  Ilclix,  var.  borealis , and 
Cystopteris  Filix-f  rug  His.  In  September  one  was  glad  to  see  a few  plants 
of  >S Itachys  german ica  in  Oxfordshire,  and  near  Foxhall,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. Til  ia  cordata , Carpin  us , It  osa  omissa  and  ( rata  eg  us  m onogyn  a , 
var.  sple miens.  On  the  8th  T motored  through  Marlborough,  Salisbury 
and  Shaftesbury  to  Child  Okeford,  where  I found  Pntamogeton  Drucei 
was  in  excellent  fruit,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  either  alpitius  or  gra- 
inineus,  Then  we  went  by  Wimborne  to  Corfe  Castle  for  the  Satureia, 
and  to  Binden  for  Potamogeton  upsaliensis.  On  the  15th  Sir  Roger 
Curtis  motored  me  from  Birmingham  to  Matlock,  thence  to  the  moors 
in  search  of  some  strange  plants  reported  by  school  children  as 
being  native  and  far  from  houses.  As  a matter  of  fact,  on  the  moors,  we 
found  seedling  Bhododendron  ponticum,  the  seeds  of  which  must  have 
come  from  a considerable  distance.  The  second  locality  proved  to  be 
part  of  the  Darleydale  nursery  ou  the  moors,  which  had  been  neglected 
and  overgrown.  Gaultheria  had  spread  itself  thence  over  the  moor,  hut 
the  planted  rows  of  the  Ericaceae  ought  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  re- 
corders, as  this  was  an  evident  proof  that  the  plants  were  not  wild. 
Rows  of  Erica  mediterranea,  Bhododendron  ferrugineum , Azalea,  Per- 
il ettya  and  Kalmia,  among  others,  were  noticed.  We  returned  by  Blore 
and  Ashbourne  to  see  the  beautiful  rose  found  there  two  years  ago. 
Prof.  Boulenger  refers  it  to  It.  Afzeliana.  In  October  Miss  Salmon 
and  the  Hon.  Mrs  Baring  showed  me  Bum  ex  palustris  at  Lockerley  and 
other  casuals,  including  Astragalus  boeticus  and  Sal  ix  pruinnsa.  On 
17th  of  November,  aided  with  full  instructions  and  a map  given  me  by 
Mr  R.  E.  I).  Baker,  showing  where  he  had  gathered  the  Scirpus,  we 
went  up  to  Southport,  and  having  the  advantage  of  the  company  of  Mr 
Holder  and  Mr  Chappie,  a search  was  made  for  Scirpus  amcricanvs. 
It  was  found  in  considerable  plenty,  looking  quite  indigenous,  in  one  of 
the  wet  slacks,  growing  with  S.  Tabernaemontani . It  is  quite  away 
from  the  place  where  aliens  occur  or  rubbish  is  tipped.  Conducted  by 
Mr  Holder,  we  saw  Lupin  us  arboreus , the  habitats  of  Siegisbeckia 
and  Carrigiola,  and  other  interesting  plants.  We  just  managed  to  catch 
the  3 p.m.  train  at  Birkenhead,  reaching  Oxford  that  evening — a very 
pleasant  finish  to  the  year’s  collecting. 

The  publications  ol  the  year  are  reviewed  in  the  subsequent  pages. 
Among  those  specially  interesting  to  Ecological  Botany  is  Dr  W.  B. 
I'urrill  s intensive  study  ot  the  Plant  Life  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  a 
work  involving  an  immense  amount  of  labour.  Nature,  The  Gardeners' 
t h rovicle.  The  Journal  of  Hot  any , The  Naturalist,  The  Irish  Naturalist 
and  I he  North  11  estern  Naturalist  are  all  flourishing.  Mrs  Dent  had  a 
very  pleasant  compliment  paid  her  on  November  14  when,  through  the 
eflorts  ot  Miss  Bacon  and  other  friends,  a reception  was  given  her  in 
the  Great  ( entral  Hotel.  I he  Secretary  had  the  privilege  of  presiding 
at  the  meeting  afterwards  and  presenting  to  Lady  Daw,  on  the  part 
ol  the  members,  Fryer’s  “ Potamogetons  of  the  British  Isles.”  He  gave 
a brief  address  on  the  extinct  plants  of  Britain  and  of  those  added  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years.  Mr  N.  Sand  with  {Scorzonera),  Mr  R. 
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Butcher  ( Tillaea ) and  Lady  Davy  (Carex  microglochin),  each  of  whom 
had  added  a plant  to  our  flora,  were  present. 

Our  new  members  for  1928-29  include: — Miss  M.  E.  Ackerley,  Mr 
Leslie  T.  Adams,  l)r  P.  Aellen,  Lady  Charles  Bentinok  (1929),  Mr  R.  E. 
D.  Baker,  Mr  W.  W.  Boucher,  Mr  J.  R.  Brunker,  The  Cambridge 
Botanic  Department,  Mr  John  Cator,  M.P. ; Mr  H.  W.  Clear,  Mrs  J.  8. 
Coleman,  Capt.  G.  A.  Cove,  Mr  W.  B.  Cranfield,  F.R.H.S.,  F.L.S. ; Sir 
Arthur  Dorman,  Bart.,  K.B.E. ; Canon  R.  Fisher,  Mr  J.  H.  Gladstone 
(1929),  Miss  B.  Gulliek,  The  Marquis  of  Hartington,  Mr  I.  Helsby. 
Master  Guy  Holland,  Mr  J.  S.  Holland,  Mrs  Carl  Holmes,  Lt.-Col.  the 
Hon.  Cuthbert  James,  M.P. ; Miss  Lane  Fox,  The  Hon.  Mrs  Montagu, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Miss  H.  L.  Overy  (1929),  Mr  E. 
Payne,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Col.  Sydney  Peel,  Mr  Hugh  Philips,  Mr  W.  R. 
Price,  Lady  Rayleigh,  Dr  Karl  Reehinger,  Rev.  S.  O.  Ridley,  The  Hon. 
Mr  Justice  Roche,  Mr  R.  A.  Slade,  Mr  \Y.  G.  Trower.  Mrs  Trevor  Tylor, 
Mr  R.  B.  Ullman,  Lady  Mary  Ward,  and  Sir  James  Watt. 

Among  the  losses  to  our  ranks  we  deplore  the  deaths  of  Lord  Lam- 
bourne,  that  genial,  courtly  and  vivid  flower  lover;  Mr  James  Sander- 
son, the  Galashiels  philanthropist;  Mr  J.  H.  Stephens,  of  Horsham; 
Mr  Beatty  of  Yardley  Gobion ; the  warm-hearted  fern-lover,  Sir  T. 
Mansel  Franklen ; the  Marquis  of  Lincolnshire;  that  eminent  flower 
painter,  Miss  C.  G.  Trower;  the  historian  of  Ross-shire,  Mr  J.  H.  Dixon, 
formerly  of  Poolewe ; the  talented  Pamela,  Viscountess  Grey  of  Fallo- 
don  ; Mr  L.  A.  N.  Riley,  the  son  of  Mr  Athelstone  Riley,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Shipley.  Their  places  will  be  difficult  to  fill.  Our  loss,  by  the  premature 
deaths  of  |)r  Albert  Thellung  and  Emeritus-Professor  C.  Lindman.  is 
irreparable.  Notices  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  obituary  in  the  sub- 
sequent pages. 

During  the  year  H.M.  The  Queen  has  become  a Patron  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Society.  The  New  Year  Honours  include  Baronies  to  Lt.-Col. 
G.  A.  Gibbs  of  Tyntesfield,  and  Sir  Henry  Lugard,  formerly  Governor- 
General  of  Nigeria.  Our  valued  member,  Sir  Alfred  Mond.  was  made 
Baron  Melehett  in  the  Birthday  Honours,  and  Viscount  Grey  of  Fallo- 
don  was  elected  to  the  Chancellorship  of  Oxford  University. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  whose  new  hall  is  a departure  in 
style,  has  conferred  its  Victoria  Medals  on  Mr  F.  R.  R.  Balfour.  Dr 
0.  Stapf,  Mr  P.  I).  Williams,  and  Mr  J.  G.  Millais.  It  is  especially 
pleasing  to  see  that  Dr  Hugo  de  Vries  has  received  from  the  Queen  ot 
Holland  the  Grand  Cross  of  Orange  of  Nassau.  Mr  H.  N.  Ridley. 
C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  had  the  Frank  N.  Meyer  Medal  presented  to  him  on 
March  14  by  the  American  Consul  on  behalf  of  the  President,  Dr  Fair- 
chil,  of  the  American  Genetics  Association,  to  whom  this  award  is  en- 
trusted by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  There  is  an 
appreciative  note  and  portrait  of  him  in  Tlic  Hardeners  < hrnnicle , 331. 
1928.  In  his  early  days  he  was  an  eager  field-botanist  in  England  and 
was  the  first  to  notice  in  Oxfordshire  a large  flowered  Viola,  which  we 
now  put  under  T\  rariald.  He  became  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens 
of  Singapore.  I well  remember  the  lunch  he  gave  me  there  with  its 
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extraordinary  variety  of  tropical  fruits.  Tt  may  be  said  that  he  has 
been  credited  witli  discovering  about  4000  new  species. 

Congratulations  are  also  offered  to  Dr  R.  A.  Fleming  and  Mr  H.  S. 
Wellcome,  who  had  the  Hon.  LL.D.  of  Edinburgh  University  conferred 
on  them  in  1928;  to  Prof.  Dr  Walter  Stiles,  of  Reading  University,  on 
his  election  to  the  Royal  Society;  to  Mr  W.  B.  Turrill  of  the  Herbarium 
at  Kew  on  receiving  his  Doctorate  from  the  University  of  London;  to 
Mr  Ronald  D'O.vle  Good  on  his  appointment  as  Lecturer  of  Botany  at 
the  University  College.  Hull;  to  Miss  Melville,  sister  of  our  member, 
for  being  a winner  of  the  Bronze  Medal  in  the  Herbarium  competition 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  1928;  and  to  Mr  F.  J.  Hanbury  on  his 
winning  the  Orchis  Challenge  Cup  at  the  Chelsea  Show.  We  are 
especially  glad  to  offer  all  best  wishes  to  Mr  and  Mrs  T.  J.  Foggitt  (nee 
Gertrude  Bacon)  on  their  recent  marriage.  The  botanical  presents  were 
numerous,  and  a handsome  wireless  set  was  presented  by  the  members 
of  the  Wild  Flower  Society. 

The  Ashmolean  Natural  History  Society  of  Oxfordshire  celebrated  its 
centenary  on  July  6 and  7,  1928.  Dr  G.  C.  Druce  was  its  President  on 
this  occasion,  it  being  bis  fifth  time  of  serving  in  that  office.  He  gave  a 
reception  to  Members  and  Delegates  in  the  University  Museum,  when 
he  showed  about  a hundred  sheets  of  new  species  which  he  had  discovered 
or  named.  Lady  Douie’s  paintings  of  British  plants  were  also  shown, 
and  among  many  other  exhibits  Bodley’s  Librarian  showed  a copy  of 
How’s  “ Phytologia  Britannica,”  which  had  many  notes  of  plants  made 
by  Elias  Ashmole.  The  “ Flora  Graeca  ” and  other  rare  botanical  works 
were  on  view.  An  appreciation  of  Ashmole  and  the  early  workers  of  the 
Ashmolean  Society  was  given  by  Falconer  Madan,  ex-librarian  of  Bodley. 
Excursions  were  made  to  Nuneham,  by  permission  of  Viscountess  Har- 
eourt,  and  to  Kidlington.  The  dinner  was  given  at  Magdalen  College. 
Dr  G.  C.  Druce  presiding.  The  toast  of  the  Society  was  proposed  by 
Prof.  H.  H.  Turner,  F.R.S.,  coupled  with  the  name  of  Dr  Druce,  the 
founder  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  who  had  done  so  much  for  its 
success.  The  President,  in  responding,  read  a letter  from  the  Chancellor 
of  the  University.  Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon.  regretting  his  unability  to 
be  present  owing  to  its  being  the  Ball iol  Gaudy.  Dr  Druce  said  that 
during  his  Treasurership  they  had  given  Christmas  Lectures  to  over 
80.000  people  and  had  handed  over  £500  to  local  charities.  Prof.  E.  B. 
Poulton  proposed  the  toast  of  the  Kindred  Societies,  which  was  responded 
to  by  Mr  B.  H.  Soulsby.  Dr  T.  A . Barker  proposed  Our  Guests,  which 
was  responded  to  by  the  Vice-President  of  Magdalen  College.  The  menu 
was  adorned  with  a photograph  of  the  nearly  extinct  Orchis  militaris , 
taken  from  an  Oxfordshire  plant  gathered  by  the  President. 

This  year  was  remarkable  for  the  very  late  flowering  of  the  Ash  and 
the  profuse,  although  tardily  produced,  inflorescences  of  the  Oak.  Rarely 
has  there  been  a finer  display  of  the  flowers  of  S/nntra  Ulmaria  and 
Li/thrum  Salicaria , both  especially  conspicuous  in  the  bogs  of  Ireland. 
In  England  the  Hawthorn  bloom  was  capricious,  some  hedges  flowering 
profusely,  others  very  sparingly.  The  Dandelions  offered  a brilliant 
display  in  the  Midlands, 
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We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Dr  S.  H.  Vines,  F.R.S.,  the  Rev.  F. 
Bennett,  Mr  T.  Gambier-Parry,  Mr  R.  H.  Corstorphine,  Mr  W.  H. 
Pearsall,  Dr  Drabble,  Mr  J.  Fraser,  Rev.  H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  Mr  W. 
Watson,  Mr  W.  O.  Howarth,  Col.  A.  H.  Wolley-Dod,  Mr  D.  Lumb,  Mr 
A.  E.  Wade,  Mr  A.  Bennett,  and  Mr  R.  Butcher  for  literary  and  critical 
assistance. 

To  the  authorities  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  Natural  History  Museum,  Cromwell  Road,  we  are  also 
indebted  for  help.  Among  foreign  botanists  we  are  especially  grateful 
to  Dr  Albert  Thellung  for  naming  the  adventives,  the  last  piece  of  work 
he  did.  Dr  Probst  has  also  very  kindly  helped  in  this.  M.  Patrice  de 
Riencourt  de  Longpre  has  kindly  determined  the  Leguminosae,  Dr  K. 
Ronniger  the  Thymes,  Dr  Dahlstedt  the  Taraxaca,  Dr  E.  Almquist  the 
Shepherd’s  Purses,  and  Dr  J.  Murr  and  Dr  P.  Aellen  the  Chenopods. 
Dr  It.  Danser,  Prof.  C.  H.  Ostenfeld,  and  Prof.  J.  Holmboe  have  also 
placed  us  under  great  obligations. 
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PLANT  NOTES.  Etc,,  for  1928. 

(Mostly  New  Plants  to  the  British  Isles  or  Notes  on  British  Species 
inserted  here  for  Convenience  of  Iteference.) 

Abbreviations. — t before  a name  signifies  the  plant  is  not  native; 
x = a hybrid;  + more  or  less;  ! after  a locality,  that  the  Secretary  has 
seen  the  plant  there;  []  that  the  plant  is  not  British  or  the  record  is 
doubtful;  Ann.  Bot.  = Annals  of  Botany,  Bot.  Abstr.  = Botanical 
Abstracts ; Card.  Citron.  = Gardeners’  Chronicle;  Ir.  Nat.  = Irish 
Naturalist ; Journ.  Bot.  or  J.  of  B.  - Journal  of  Botany;  Nat.  — The 
Naturalist;  AMI'.  Nat.  - North  Western  Naturulist;  Ph.  Journ.  = 
Journal  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 


17/1.  Beubeuis  vulgaris  L.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Farmers’  Bulletin,  No.  1544,  November  1927.  This  supplants  Bulletin, 
No.  1058.  In  ten  years,  from  19th  June  1925,  the  Black-stem  rust  is 
estimated  to  have  destroyed  378,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  prin- 
cipal wheat  growing  States  of  the  Upper  Mississsipi  Valley,  besides 
100,000,000  bushels  of  oats  and  much  barley  and  rye.  It  is  outlawed 
in  many  States.  A history  of  the  pest  is  given.  One  bush  may  produce 
as  many  as  38  times  the  human  population  of  the  world  (64,000,000,000). 
The  Japanese  congener.  B.  Thunbetgii  DC.,  is  not  a rust  carrier.  The 
surest  way  to  eliminate  the  shrub  is  to  apply  common  salt  or  kerosene. 
Twenty  pounds  of  salt  is  enough  for  a clump  of  stems  a foot  across.  One 
gallon  of  kerosene  destroys  it,  but  more  slowly. 

44/3.  Erofhila  Boerhaavii  (Van  Hall)  Dumortier,  var.  Drucei  O. 
E.  Schulz,  nov.  var.  Scapi  fructiferi,  3-5  cm.  alti.  Folia  anguste 
spatliulata,  cum  petiolo  5-15  mm.  longo,  integra.  Sepala  1.5  mm. 
longa.  Petala  pro  rata  magna,  3-4  mm.  longa.  Holton  Quarries  [Ref. 
No.  C.8]  ; Stanton  St  John  ; Banbury,  Oxon  ; Sheepstead,  Berkshire  [Ref. 
No.  0.3],  May  1915.  My  note  on  0.3  made  at  this  time  was:  “ fruit 
large;  petals  twice  as  long  or  more  than  twice  as  long  as  sepals.” — G. 
C.  Druce. 

Var.  oxoniensis  O.  E.  Schulz,  nov.  var.  Folia  elongata,  cum  petiolo 
1.5-2. 8 cm.  longa,  anguste  spatliulata,  utrinque  1 denticulata,  supra 
medium  4-6  mm.  lata,  sensim  in  petiolum  angustata.  Marston,  1894; 
Binsey,  Oxon,  1894,  G.  C.  Druce,  as  spathulata. 

Var.  MACROPHYLLA  O.  E.  Schulz,  nov.  var.  Folia  insigniter  magna 
lataque,  cum  petiolo  1-2.5  cm.  longa,  obovata,  utrinque  1-2  denticulata, 
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supra  medium  4-10  mm.  lata,  subito  in  petiolum  contracta.  Croydon, 
Surrey,  A.  Bennett;  Binsey,  Holton  Quarries,  Oxon,  1894,  G.  C.  Druce. 

In  next  Report  it  is  hoped  to  give  an  account  of  the  Monograph  by 
Prof.  O.  E.  Schulz. 

47/2.  Hesperis  matronalis  L.  A fasciated  example  occurred  at 
Oxford  in  which  the  very  much  flattened  stem  was  130  mm.  in  circum- 
ference. Some  dozens  of  sessile  flowers  sprang  from  the  apex.  G.  C. 
Druce. 

49/8.  Sisymbrium  Alliaria  Scop.,  forma  vel  lusus  laceratum.  This 
singular  plant  was  found  by  Mr  V.  E.  Murray  growing  amongst  the 
type  at  Shobdon,  Herefordshire,  on  May  11,  1928.  The  leaf  shape  is 
remarkable  as  the  margins  are  deeply  cut,  some  of  the  teeth  being  1.25 
mm.  long  with  broadly  open  sinuses.  The  apex  is  elongate,  about  4 cm. 
long,  the  leaf  itself  measuring  9 cm.  The  outline  recalls  that  of  Chenu- 
podium  hybridum.  The  flowers  are  normal.  Only  a solitary  plant  was 
seen.  G.  C.  Druce. 

52/29.  Bursa  (Capsella)  rubella  (lteut.).  See  Rep.  B.E.C.,  185, 
200,  fig.  e.,  1920.  This  species  has  a wide  southern  range  along  the 
Mediterranean,  ascending,  as  a variety,  in  the  Pyrenees.  It  extends 
into  Asia  Minor  and  Palestine,  and  is  plentiful  and  widely  distributed 
in  Cyprus.  As  an  adventive  it  occurs  in  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  S. 
America  and  Australia.  It  is  often  suffused  with  a reddish  tint.  The 
sepals  are  glabrous,  washed  with  purple.  The  short  petals  are  scarcely 
longer  than  the  sepals.  The  silicates  are  much  narrowed  at  the  base, 
more  or  less  concave,  the  notch  large,  with  the  lobes  of  the  wings  diver- 
gent and  rounded,  ltouy  says  it  is  found  here  and  there  in  France  and 
is  common  in  Corsica.  7i.  rubella  hybridises  with  forms  of  B.  pustoris 
and  one  or  more  of  these  is  often  called  B.  gracilis.  Although  rubella 
had  been  reported  as  British  I lacked  definite  material  and  information. 
Two  years  ago,  in  the  Dropmore  Garden  in  Buckinghamshire,  1 found 
specimens  which  I hoped  might  be  this,  and  this  year  others  were  found 
on  waste  ground  near  Guildford,  Surrey,  which  Dr  Almquist  has  named 
rubella  without  any  qualification.  Their  indigenity  may  be  open  tc 
doubt.  B.  rubella  was  intentionally  omitted  from  our  List  as  uncertain ; 
now  it  can  claim  a place  there.  G.  C.  Druce. 

61/15.  Lepidium  africanum  (Burin,  f.)  DC.,  var.  Burchelli  Tliell. 
This  was  one  of  the  last  plants  determined  by  our  valued  helper  before 
his  prematurely  sudden  death.  1 gathered  it  on  the  corn  refuse  at 
Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  in  July  1927.  G.  C.  Druce. 

63/3.  Biscutella  cichoriifolia  Loisel.  Alien,  Europe — Pyrenees  to 
Herzegovina.  Coup,  Lanarkshire,  R.  Grierson. 

76/3.  Rapistrum  iiugosum  (L.)  All.,  var.  eriocarpum  (Webb.  & 
Berthol.).  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  G.  C.  Druce  and  Sir  Roger  Curtis. 
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Det.  by  Dr  Proust  as  It.  riujosuin  (L.)  All.,  sub-sp.  rugosum  Thell.,  sub- 
var.  eriocarpon  Webb.  & Bertliol. 

88/8  cl.  Viola  ahexicola  Chabert  in  Bull.  Bot.  Soc.  Fr.,  xviii.,  197, 
1871.  Sal mon by,  N.  Lincoln,  Rev.  W.  W.  Mason,  teste  Mrs  Gregory, 
from  whose  work  on  British  Violets,  p.  42,  we  extract  the  following  de- 
scription:— “Cette  espeeo  differe  done  du  V.  silvestris  Lamk.  (Koch, 
Syn.,  ed.  2,  p.  91,  etc.)  et  par  consequent  des  deux  formes  distinguees 
par  M.  Jordan  (F.  ltiviuiana  Relib.  et  1’.  Itcichcvbuchiana  Jord.)  (1) : — 
par  sa  racine  pivotante  produisant  une  ou  plusieurs  souches  epaisses 
et  longuement  ecailleuses  sur  une  longeur  do  1-5  cm.  par  les  debris  per- 
sistants des  petioles  des  anciennes  feuilles.  (2): — par  la  pcrsistance 
pendant  et  a pres  la  floraison  de  la  rosette  formee  par  les  feuilles  radi- 
cals, tandis  que  dans  les  d i verses  formes  du  1'.  silvestris,  la  rosette  se 
detruit  ordinairement  pendant  la  floraison  et  est  remplacee  bien  plus 
tard  par  des  nouvelles  feuilles.  (8) : - -par  la  petitessc  constante  de  sa 
taille,  de  ses  flours  et  de  fees  feuilles,  ses  tiges  non  r a mouses  et  halites  de 
2-6  (rarement  8)  cm.  (4): — par  ses  feuilles  obtuses,  glabres,  d’un  vert 
sombre  en  dessus,  d’un  vert  rougeatre  ou  lie  de  vin  et  fortement  vienees 
en  dessous,  par  les  nervures  rougeatres.  (5) : — par  les  stipules  inferieures 
incisees-dentees  et  non  ciliees-fiinbriees,  et  surtout  par  les  superieures 
entieres  egalant  le  petiole  on  plus  longues.  (6): — par  le  petale  inferieur 
echancre.  (7):— par  le  port  et  l’aspect  sombre  et  noiratre  de  la  plante 
vivante.  . . . Le  V.  arenicola  a plus  de  rapport  avec  le  V.  arenuria  DC. 
pour  lequel  il  a etc'-  pris  par  plusieurs  botanistes  parisiens  et  avec  le 
V.  rupestris  Selim.  Semblable  a eux  par  ses  feuilles  et  son  facies  on 
l’en  distingue  facilement  par  sa  souche  allongee,  ecailJeuse,  par  ses 
sepales  lanceoles-lineaires  et  non  pas  oblongs-lanceoles  ou  ovales- 
lanceoles,  par  la  forme  et  la  longueur  relative  de  ses  stipules, 
etc.  . . 

100/8.  Cerastium  semiuecandrum  x vulgatum  =x  C.  oxonxense 
Dr.  in  FI.  Oxf.,  72,  1928.  Headington  Quarries,  Stow  Wood,  Oxon, 
G.  C.  Druce. 

102/4.  Arenaria  gothica  Fr.  That  there  is  a close  relationship  be- 
tween Arenaria  gothica  and  norvegica  is  generally  admitted.  This  year 
Sir  Maurice  Abbot- Anderson  gathered  in  liibblesdale  plants  of  gothica 
with  the  stem  much  branched,  leaves  obovate  not  ciliate,  fleshy,  capsule 
not  constricted  at  top,  teeth  erect — characters  which  are  very  close  to 
norvegica.  These  plants  need  further  study  and  careful  comparison. 

107/2.  Portulaca  gran  diflora  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2885.  Alien, 
Brazil.  Hortal.  Dagenham,  S.  Essex,  R.  Melville. 

127/1.  Geranium  lancastriense  Mill.  W.  H.  Stansfeld  (Gard. 
Chron.  i i . , 208,  1928)  says  that  for  50  years  he  had  this  growing  in  peaty 
soil  at  Inchfort  Kew  Nurseries.  After  40  years  the  entire  stock  began 
to  revert  to  type.  He  never  succeeded  in  raising  seedlings. 
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127/28.  G.  ruthenictjm  Uechtr.  Alien,  E.  Europe.  To  this, 
rather  than  to  C.  sibiricurn  (Hep.  448,  1927)  Dr  Thellunc.  re- 

lers  the  Dagenham  plants  gathered  by  R.  Melville  and  myself  last 
year,  on  the  dumps  on  the  Essex  side  of  the  Thames.  G.  C.  Druce. 

132/10.  Oxalis  incarnata  L.  Alien,  S.  Africa.  Hortal.  Guernsey, 
1928,  Mrs  McCrae. 

132/11.  O.  tetraphylla  Cav.  Alien,  Mexico.  La  Haule,  Jersey, 
Bro.  Louis  Arsene. 

136/1.  Ilex  Aquifolium  L.,  nov.  var.  lutescens  Dr.  This  curious 
form  of  the  Holly  was  gathered  by  P.  13.  O’ Kelly  at  Newtown,  Co.  Clare, 
in  March  1928.  It  differs  from  the  type  in  having  the  foliage,  the  twigs 
and  the  bark  of  a palish  yellow  colour.  It  grew  wild  in  a pasture  field 
and  seemed  quite  healthy  and  not  a chlorotic  state.  G.  C.  Druce. 

145/1(2).  Lupinus  arboreus  L.  Alien,  N.  America.  Hortal.  Now 
quite  established  at  Ereshfield,  S.  Lancs,  G.  C.  Druce  and  F.  W. 
Holder. 

153/1.  Medicago  Falcata  L.,  var.  pubescens  (Rouy  FI.  Fr.,  v.,  11, 
as  sub-var.)  comb.  nov.  Dagenham,  S.  Essex,  J.  Cooper,  ex  G.  C. 
Brown.  Det.,  as  sub-var.  pseudo-prostrata  Hausm.  for  the  Barry  plant, 
P.  de  Riencourt.  This  differs  from  type  Falcata  in  having  pubescent 
legumes. 

Var.  minor  Gaud.  FI.  Helv.,  iv.,  611,  1829.  Barry  Dock,  Glamorgan, 
R.  L.  Smith;  Slough,  Bucks,  J.  A.  Williams.  Det.  P.  de  Riencourt. 
This  is  near  to,  if  not  identical  with,  Van  Hayek’s  tenuifoliata.  Gaudin 
(l.c.)  briefly  describes  his  minor  as  having  “leguminibus  falcatis,  antror- 
suni  semel  contortis.” 

153/4.  M.  hispida  Gaertn.,  var.  tuberculata  (Rouy  non  Willd.) 
comb.  nov.  Ware,  Herts,  G.  C.  Druce.  Det.  by  P.  de  Riencourt  as 
il/.  polymorpha  Willd.,  var.  tuberculata  (G.  et  G.).  Rouy  (FI.  Fr .,  v., 
36,  1899)  describes  it  “ Epines  du  legume  reduites  a des  tubercules  obtus; 
pedoncule  3-8  flore.” 

153/7.  M.  lupulina  L.,  var.  integristipula  (Rouy  FI.  Fr.,  v.,  9,  as 
sub-var.)  comb.  nov.  M.  Willdenovni  Merat  non  Boenningh.  Sand 
dunes,  Kenfig,  Glamorgan,  G.  C.  Druce.  Det.  P.  de  Riencourt.  It  is 
defined  by  Rouy  as  having  the  stipules  entire. 

Forma  umbellata  mihi.  Spikelets  umbellate,  pods  glabrate.  Sent 
from  Port  Henderson,  Cornwall,  by  E.  Thurston.  G.  C.  Druce. 

154/4.  Melilotus  indica  AH.,  var.  laxiflorus  Rouy  FI.  Fr.,  v.  55, 
1899.  Alien.  Ware,  Herts;  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  G.  C.  Druce. 
Det.  P.  de  Riencourt.  This  is  a larger  plant  than  the  type  with  laxer 
inflorescence,  smaller  and  paler  flowers,  and  smaller  pods. 
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154/10.  M.  macrorhizus  Pers.  Silloth.  Cumberland.  1921.  G. 
C.  Druce.  Det.  P.  de  Riencourt.  Rouy  (FI.  Fr.  v.,  54)  says  it 
differs  from  altissimu  in  “ les  proportions  moins  elevees ; les  feuilles  plus 
etroites,  les  superieures  moins  dentees ; les  grappes  fioriferes  non  cheve- 
lues  au  soinmet;  les  dents  du  ealice  dressees,  appliquees  sur  le  legume, 
toutes  sensiblement  plus  courtes  que  le  tube;  les  legumes  presque  tou- 
jours  monospermes,  a carene  un  peu  gibbeuse.” 

155/1.  Trifolium  medium  L.,  var.  Ingleside  J.  G.  White,  who 
“found  it  growing  wild.”  See  Journ.  llort.  Soc.,  lxxxix. 

155/2.  T.  pratense  L.,  var.  microphyllum  (Desv.)  Lej.  & Court. 
Comp.  PI.  Belg.,  i i . , 316.  Stratford-on-Avon,  Warwickshire,  June  1901, 
Rev.  W.  W.  Mason.  Det.  P.  de  Riencourt.  Rouy  (FI.  Fr.,  v.,  120. 
1899)  thus  describes  it,  “ PI.  de  1-3  decimetres;  tiges  greles,  aseendantes, 
non  fistuleuses,  velues  superieurement,  folioles  au  moins  une  fois  plus 
petites,  obovales;  capitules  plus  petits,  moins  fioriferes;  calice  poilu  ; 
corolle  rose  ou  purpurine.” 

155/2.  T.  pratense  L..  approaching  Borderi  Kerner  ined.  See 
Bordere  l'l.  Fyr.  Exsicc.  On  the  shell-sand  dunes  of  Husinish.  N. 
Harris,  July  1928.  Det.  P.  de  Riencourt.  This  plant  has  narrower 
leaflets  and  large,  brilliant  crimson  flowers.  It  also  occurs  in  Zetland. 
See  Rouy  FI.  Fr.,  v.,  122,  1899.  G.  C.  Druce. 

155/7.  T.  arvknse  L.,  var.  agrestinum  (Jord.  in  Bor.  FI.  Centr., 
ed.  3,  153).  T.  arvense  L.  Mantissa  ii.,  453,  sens,  strict.  St  David’s, 
Pembroke;  Tunstall,  Suffolk,  Rev.  W.  W.  Mason;  Shoreham  shingle. 
Sussex,  with  very  pale  corollas,  G.  C.  Druce.  Det.  P.  de  Riencourt. 
This  has  larger  flowers  than  the  other  splits  of  arvense.  It  is  a rather 
common  British  plant. 

155/8.  T.  maritimum  Huds.,  var.  Bastardianum  Ser.  in  DC.  Prod, 
ii.,  192,  teste  P.  de  Riencourt.  Tips  near  Glasgow,  Lanark,  R.  Grier- 
son. A feeble  variety. 

155/11.  T.  striatum  L.,  var.  elongatum  Lojac.  Tent.  Mon.  Trifogli 
Sic.,  124,  1878.  T.  tenuiflorum  Tenore  in  Hb.  Kent’s  Bank,  Lancashire, 
Rev.  W.  W.  Mason.  Det.  P.  de  Riencourt.  This  seems  synonymous 
with  var.  erectum  Gasp,  in  Leighton’s  Flora  of  Shropshire , 364,  1841, 
which  clearly  has  precedence. 

160/5.  Lotus  corniculatus  L.,  nov.  var.  Scandalidioides  P.  de 
Riencourt  ined.  This  very  handsome  plant,  with  glaucous  leaflets  and 
conspicuous  deep  yellow  flowers,  grew  on  the  sand-dunes  at  Husinish, 
N.  Harris,  and  at  Spiggie  in  Zetland.  See  FI.  Zell.,  27.  1922.  where  I 
named  it  forma  grandi flora.  G.  C.  Druce. 

Var.  pedunculatus  Cav.  1c.  ii..  252.  t.  164.  L.  decumbens  Foist. 
FI.  Tonb.,  86,  et  Sm.  Eng.  FI.  iii.,  324,  et  E.  B.,  t.  2615,  non  Pourret. 
Alcester,  Warwick,  G.  C.  Druce.  Det.  by  P.  de  Riencourt  as  the  sub- 
var.  parvifolius  Rouy  FI.  Fr.,  149,  1899. 
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176/2.  Vicia  tenuifolia  Roth,  var.  stenophylla  Boiss.  FI.  Orient, 
ii.,  586.  Alien.  Swaythling,  S.  Hants,  J.  Rayner.  “ Folioles  allongees, 
assez  etroitement  lineaires;  fleurs  grandes  (15-16  mm.  de  large),  en 
grappes  laches.”  Rouy,  FI.  Fr.  v.,  236,  1899.  Det.  P.  de  Riencourt. 

176/3.  V.  Cracca  L.,  var.  imbricata  Gilib.  FI.  Lith.  iv.,  104,  sub- 
var.  latifolia  Neilr.  FI.  N.-Oesterr.  959.  Det.  P.  de  Riencourt  as 
V.  imbricata,  var.  latifolia,  mod.  incana  Peterm.  Rodol,  S.  and  Husin- 
ish,  N.  Harris,  a beautiful  dark-flowered  plant,  G.  C.  Druce. 

176/6.  V.  dasycarpa  Tenore,  var.  latifolia  (Rouy  FI.  Fr.,  238, 
1899,  as  a var.  of  form  dasycarpa  Rouy)  comb.  nov.  Det.,  as  var.  lati- 
folia, by  P.  de  Riencourt.  Hoddesdon,  Herts,  J.  E.  Little.  Wrongly 
named  V.  Spruneri  in  Hep.  B.E.C.,  337,  1915,  by  the  referee.  Also  from 
Hackney,  Middlesex,  R.  Melville,  and  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  G.  C. 
Druce. 

Var.  angustifolia  (Desf.  PI.  d’Anj.  non  Roth).  V.  polyphylla  Reichb. 
FI.  Excurs.  and  Koch  in  Bot.  Zeit.  xiii.,  114,  non  Desf.  V.  villosa,  var. 
glabrescens  Koch  Syn.  ed.  2,  214,  p.p.  Godr.  FI.  Lorr.  ed.  1,  vol.  1,  176. 
Neilr.  FI.  N.-Oesterr.,  960.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs;  Ware,  Herts,  G. 
C.  Druce.  Det.,  as  var.  angustifolia,  by  P.  de  Riencourt. 

176/7.  V.  bithynica  L.,  var.  sessii.iflora  Seringe  in  DC.  Prod.  ii.. 
374.  Adventive.  Distinguished  from  the  type  by  11  pedoneules  tres 
courts,  presque  nuls.”  Ware,  Herts,  G.  C.  Druce.  Det.  P.  de  Rif.n- 
court. 

176/9.  V.  lutea  L.,  var.  violascens  Rouy  FI.  Fr.,  219,  1899.  Alien. 
Corolla  deep  violet.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  G.  C.  Druce.  Det.  P.  de 
Riencourt. 

Modif.  erecta  Hienc.  occurred  at  Shoreham,  Sussex,  in  some  quan- 
tity. It  is  distributed  this  year.  G.  C.  Druce. 

176/12.  V.  sativa  L.,  var.  macrocarpa  Moris.  FI.  Sardoa  i.,  554. 
“ Folioles  grandes,  obovees  ou  largement  oblongues,  tronquees  ou  re- 
tuses,  emarginees  ou  mucronees ; fleurs  grandes  (2£-3  cm.  de  long); 
legumes  de  50-60  mm.  de  long  sur  8-10  de  large,  ordinairement  plus  ou 
moins,  bruns  a la  maturite;  graines  grosses.”  Rouy  FI.  Fr.  v.,  210,  1899. 
Hambleden,  Bucks,  G.  C.  Druce.  Det.  P.  de  Riencourt. 

176/13.  V.  angustifolia  Reichardt,  var.  arenivaga  Lam.  FI.  Plat. 
Centr.,  214.  Differs  from  the  type  in  “ feuilles  superieures  (et  parfois 
les  moyennes)  a folioles  tres  etroites,  tronquees  ou  subattenuees  au 
sommet,  mucronulees;  corolle  petite  (12-13  mm.  de  long),  pale;  legumes 
un  peu  plus  large  que  dans  le  type  et  var.  uncmata . llouv  b I.  b r.,  213. 
1899,  as  var.  parviflora.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  G.  C.  Druce;  Hal- 
ton  Holgate,  Lincoln.  Rev.  W.  IV.  Mason;  Blackhead,  Co.  Clare,  G.  C. 
Druce. 
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178/2.  Lathyrvs  sylvestris  L.,  var.  oblong  us  Scringe.  Brundall, 
Suffolk,  Rev.  W.  W.  Mason;  Ware,  Herts,  G.  C.  Druce.  Det.  P.  j>e 
Hiencourt. 

178/5.  L.  palustris  L.,  var.  linearifolius  Seringe  in  DC.  Prod, 
i i. , 371.  L.  viciaeformis  Wallr.  Sched.  Crit.,  388.  “ Folioles  etroites 

lauceolees-lineaires,  aigues,”  Rouy  FI.  Fr.,  267,  1899.  Gloddaeth,  Den- 
bigh; Wicken  Fen,  Cambridge;  Hoveton,  Filby,  Norfolk,  G.  C.  Druce. 
Identified  by  P.  i»e  Hiencourt.  The  var.  glabra  Trautv.  is  our  common 
British  plant.  A specimen  from  Rainworth  has  elliptic,  obtuse,  mucro- 
nate  leaflets  = var.  latifolius  Lambertye  Cat.  PI.  Marne,  53.  A plant 
of  var.  linearifolius  from  the  Murrough  of  Wicklow  has  a few  hairs  on 
the  stem  and  leaflets.  G.  C.  Druce. 

178/6.  L.  pratensis  L.,  var.  or  sub-var.  gracilis  milii.  Rouy  (FI. 
Fr.  v.,  264)  treats  the  type  as  having  “ legumes  . . . glabres  ” with  two 
sub-vars.  pubescens  (Beck.)  and  velutinus  (DC.)  differing  in  degrees  of 
pubescence.  Svme  ( E . 11.  i ii. , 104)  says  “ pods  when,  mature  glabrous, 
or  clothed  with  short,  curled  hairs  without  papillae  at  their  base  ” and 
“ clothed  with  short,  curled  white  hairs  when  young  . . . frequently 
becoming  glabrous  when  ripe.  Leaflets  , . . J to  lj  in.  long.”  Mrs 
Wedgwood  directed  my  attention  to  a form  which  grew  beside  a hedge 
bordering  an  arable  field  on  chalk  soil  near  Lambridge  Wood  which  had 
glabrescent  pods  and  small,  quite  narrow  leaves,  £-5  inch  long,  with 
usually  one  pod  on  a long  stalk.  A somewhat  similar  form  was  sent 
me  by  the  late  Alfred  Fryer  from  a railway-bank  between  Somersham 
and  Ramsey,  Hunts,  and  another  from  Acton,  Middlesex,  by  A.  Loydell, 
which  is  also  one-flowered,  with  similarly  small,  narrow  leaves  and 
glabrescent  pods  even  in  the  young  state.  I went  to  Lambridge  and 
found  that  this  small-leaved,  more  glabrescent  plant  was  constant  for 
some  distance  in  Mrs  Wedgwood’s  locality.  G.  C.  Druce. 

178/25.  L.  montanus  Bernh.,  var.  obtusieolius  Martrin-Donos  FI. 
Tarn.,  186.  The  older  name  seems  to  be  var.  pyrenaicus  (L.)  comb.  nov. 
Folioles  plus  larges,  ovales,  obtusees;  stipules  plus  grandes.  Long  Sled- 
dale,  Westmorland,  G.  C.  Druce.  Det.  P.  de  Riencourt. 

183/5.  Prunus  domestica  x insititia  = x P.  Vaughaniana.  Cock- 
croft, Kelvedon,  Essex,  1893,  J.  Vaughan.  Mr  Fraser  agrees  with  me 
that  this  is  the  probable  origin  of  this  very  large-flowered  plant.  Like 
insititia  in  its  brown  bark  and  short  pubescence  at  the  base  of  the 
peduncles,  the  flowers  are  2.5  cm.  across,  the  petals  are  blunt  and  very 
broadly  oval,  the  anthers  small,  with  little  pollen.  The  young  leaves 
are  hairy  and  nearer  insititia. 

185/149.  Rubus  dumrtorum  W.  «fc  N.,  var.  fasciculatus  (P.  J.  M.). 
The  var.  fasciculatus  (P.  J.  M.)  must  be  deleted — the  plant  representing 
it  in  our  List  needs  another  name  as  it  is  not  Mueller’s  plant,  teste  W. 
Watson.  Sec  Journ.  Hot.,  170,  1928. 
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190/4.  Alchemilla  minor  Huds.  Dr  F.  Jaquet  remarks,  “.4.  minor 
Huds.  (A.  filicaulis  Bus.  et  auct.  Helv.).  Votre  plante  d’Angleterre  est 
toutefois  plus  densement  poilue  et  le  pilosisme  monte  plus  haut  dans 
I ’inflorescence.  C’est  peut-etre  cette  difference  qui  a engage  Buser  a 
appeler  la  plante  Suisse  A.  filicaulis  pour  la  differencier. 

194/12.  Rosa  glatjca  Vill.,  var.  Afzeliana  (Fries).  Hedges  and  rough 
pastures,  Blore,  N.  Staffs.  This  very  beautiful  form  of  It.  glauca,  which 
has  such  showy  fruits  and  in  which  the  sepals  are  erect  and  persistent, 
was  noticed  there  by  Sir  Roger  Curtis  and  myself.  In  order  to  see  if 
it  were  not  a seasonal  form  the  spot  was  again  visited  this  year  when 
we  found  it  abundant.  At  a distance  it  suggests  1?.  villosa.  Professor 
G.  Boulenger  has  identified  it  with  Afzeliana.  Tt  may  be  added  that 
the  oldest  name  for  glauca  is  dumalis  Beehst.,  but  one  hesitated,  pro- 
bably wrongly,  in  adopting  it  in  the  List  on  account  of  the  confusion  it 
would  create.  My  variety  of  Kelleriana  ( oenensis  of  Keller  not  of  the 
earlier  Kerner)  should  read  It.  dumalis,  var.  Kelleriana  (Dr.  under 
glauca)  comb.  nov.  and  under  11.  dumalis  Beehst.  should  also  come  vars. 
Ur  uteri  (Godet),  var.  Crepiniana,  (Deseg.),  var.  transiens  (Gren.),  var.  in- 
termedia (Gren.),  var.  myriodonta  (Christ),  var.  adenophora  (Gren.), 
var.  stephanophora  (Gren.),  var.  subcanina  (Hayek),  var.  svhcomplicata 
(Hayek),  var.  denticulata  (R.  Keller)  and  the  hybrid  with  Tt.  villosa  = 
71.  glaucoides  (W.-Dod).  G.  C.  Druce. 

194/12.  R.  glauca  Vill.,  var.  pseudo-Haberiana  R.  Keller.  Bay  of 
Creekland,  Hoy,  Orkney,  H.  H.  Johnston.  This  belongs  to  the  group 
Subcanina,  characterised  by  its  biserrate  leaves  and  hispid  peduncles, 
teste  R.  Keller.  Strictly  speaking  this  should  be  Tt.  dumalis  Beehst., 
var.  pseudo-Haberiana  (R.  Kell.)  since  Bechstein’s  is  an  earlier  name 
than  glauca  Vill.  G.  C.  Druce. 

195/5.  Pyrus  Auouparia  Elirh.,  var.  subsf.rrata  (Opiz)  comb.  nov. 
The  leaf-margins  are  incise-dentate,  the  teeth  being  cuspidate.  Found 
by  Mrs  Wedgwood  at  Bagshot,  Surrey.  The  varietal  character  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  on  the  barren  branches.  G.  C.  Druce. 

195/7.  P.  arranensis  .(Hedl.),  Glen  Catacol,  Arran,  is  described 
by  J.  Fraser  under  Sorbus  arranensis  Hedl.  in  (lard.  Ch  ran..  155,  1928. 
The  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  narrower  and  generally  more  narrowed  to 
the  point  than  in  the  Welsh  minima. 

199/20.  Saxifraga  tridactylites  L.,  var.  minuta  Pollini.  Var. 
e.rilis  Pollini  FI.  Veronensis  ii. , .‘11,  which  Rouv  says  is  not  S.  exilis  of 
Stephan.  Pollini’s  description  is  “ caule  subunifloro,  foliis  alternis, 
lineari-lanceolatis,  radicalibus  in  rosulam  dispositis  spathulatis.”  Rouy 
wrongly  attributed  the  varietal  name  to  Engler  since  Pollini  ( l.c .)  re- 
duces liis  S.  exilis  to  the  varietal  grade.  1 have  gathered  this  tiny  plant 
on  the  rocks  in  Corsica,  but  have  hesitated  to  refer  to  it  tlifc  dwarfed 
mural  specimens  sometimes  met  with  in  England.  Miss  Raitcr  has 
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sent  me  from  turf  on  the  cliffs  near  Torquay  specimens  which  she  names 
minuta  Poll.,  a name  I cannot  trace. 

199/31.  S.  peltata  Torrey.  Alien,  N.  America.  Hortal.  Ilam, 

near  the  Dove,  1925,  E.  Drabble.  Doubtless  of  garden  origin.  I had  it 
sent  me  from  that  neighbourhood  some  years  ago. 

223.  Oenothera,  Mutants  of.  P.  Hugo  de  Vries  and  Prof.  Ruggles 
Gates.  Zeitsch.  Indukt  Abstamm.-u-Vererbungslehre.  47-275-86,  1928. 
Seven  primary  mutants  are  described.  All  are  trisomic.  Three  other 
trisomie  mutants,  arisen  from  Lamarckiana,  are  known.  The  well- 
known  polyploid  mutants  with  multiple  sets  (21-28)  of  chromosomes  one 
of  which  is  semigigas  give  rise  to  a number  of  secondary  mutants.  The 
paper  is  useful  from  its  having  a brief  analysis  of  the  different  types  of 
mutants  in  this  plant.  It  is  well  illustrated  by  photographs. 


223/2.  0.  Lamarckiana  Ser.  Bradley  Moore  Davies  {Am.  Plnl. 

Proc.,  pp.  319-55,  66,  1927)  argues  that  the  above  plant  is  identical  with, 
and  becomes  a synonym  with,  Oenanthe  grandiflora  Solander,  1789, 
which  was  introduced  into  England  in  1788  from  Alabama.  He  states 
that  the  Oenanthe  Lamarckiana  of  De  Vries’  classical  studies  is  not  iden- 
tical with  the  plant  of  Lamarck’s  grandiflora  which  was  not  the  Oenanthe 
Lamarckiana  of  Seringe,  1828.  An  examination  of  authentic  specimens 
in  the  herbaria  of  the  Musee  d’Histoire  Naturelle  at  Paris  confirms 
him  in  this  statement  and  leads  him  to  believe  that  a wrong  determina- 
tion has  been  made  by  Dr  Vries.  He  gives  a history  of  grandiflora 
Solander,  and  the  contrasting  features  of  that  plant  with  Lamarckiana , 


which  are  here  reproduced:  — 

Oe.  grandiflora. 

Flowering  Shoots— Generally  with  nume- 
rous approximate  branches. 

Stems— Sparsely  pubescent,  green  above, 
reddish  below,  papillae  never  red 
over  green  portions  of  the  stem. 

I. eaves  of  upper  foliage— Smaller  lanceo- 
late, in  some  forms  broad  at  base, 
distinctly  petioled,  plane,  with 
less  pubescence. 

Inflorescence  — More  open,  narrower 
bracts. 

Buds— Ruds  about  9 cm.  long,  long  slen- 
der hypanthium,  and  slender  cone. 

Sepals  Glabrous  or  sparsely  pilose. 

Sepal  Tips— 8-10  mm.  long,  attenuate  and 
with  relatively  little  pubescence. 

Hypanthium— Of  open  flowers,  4-5  cm. 
long,  with  light,  pilose  and  pube- 
rulent  pubescence. 

Ovary— Glabrous  or  almost  glabrous. 

Capsules— 9.5-3  cm.  long,  glabrous. 


Oe.  Lamarckiana. 

Sparsely  branched  above  or  not  at 
all. 

With  heavy  pilose  and  puberulent 
pubescence,  long  hairs  from  numer- 
ous red  papillae  over  green  portions 
of  the  stem. 

Larger,  broader,  short-petioled  or  al- 
most sessile,  the  larger  crinkled,  with 
more  evident  pubescence. 

Dense  spike,  flat  topped,  broader 
bracts. 

Buds  about  8 cm.  long.  Stronger  hy- 
panthium and  much  wider  cone. 
With  heavy  pilose  and  puberulent 
pubescence. 

6-8  mm.  long,  thicker,  and  with  a 
very  heavy  pilose  pubescence. 

Of  open  flowers,  4 cm.  or  less,  with 
heavy  pilose  and  puberulent  pubes- 
cence. 

Strongly  pilose  and  puberulent. 

9-9.5  cm.  long,  strongly  pilose  and 
puberulent. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  most  striking  differences  between  g rand i flora 
and  Lamarckiana  likely  to  be  shown  by  herbarium  material  are  those  of 
pubescence  on  stems,  sepals,  ovaries  and  capsules.  In  my  expereince  of 
many  years  with  grandi flora  and  Lamarckiana  I have  found  these  charac- 
ters of  pubescence  wholly  stable  and  am  confident  that  they  may  be 
relied  upon  to  separate  these  species  even  when  little  other  evidence  is 
available.  Next  in  importance  to  pubescence  on  herbarium  material  of 
these  two  species  are  such  differences  as  the  branching  of  the  flowering 
shoots,  the  attachment  and  form  of  the  leaves,  the  form  of  the  buds, 
the  form  and  length  of  the  sepal  tips  and  the  length  of  the  capsules. 
Sometimes  certain  of  these  characters  are  clearly  shown,  sometimes  they 
are  obscured  by  the  drying  of  the  specimen,  but  pubescence  can  almost 
always  be  determined  however  poorly  the  specimen  may  be  preserved. 
For  example,  the  type  specimen  of  Oenothera  grandiflora  in  the  Her- 
barium of  the  British  Museum  is  so  much  mutilated  that  few  of  its  char- 
acters are  clearly  shown,  but  of  these  the  pubescence  is  unmistakably 
that  of  grandiflora.  It  is  to  me  most  surprising  that  Professor  de  Vries 
should  so  completely  ignore  the  evidence  from  pubescence  which  stands 
out  so  clearly. 

255/2.  Pimjunella  Saxifraga  L.,  var.  ovata  Sprengel  Species  Um- 
bellif.,  1818.  Near  Charlestown,  St  Austell,  Cornwall,  1927,  W.  Tresid- 
t)kr.  Determined  by  Dr  Thellung  as  the  sub-var.  pvbrscens  Mert.  & 
Koch.  This  is  a robust  plant  which  I should  have  put  under  poteriifolia 
Koch  but  for  its  larger,  more  deeply  cut,  and  more  ovate  leaflets  which 
led  me  to  refer  it  to  our  lamented  friend  whose  erudite  work  on  the 
Umbelliferae  of  Central  Europe  has  already  been  noticed  in  these  pages. 

314/1.  Bellis  i’EREnnis  L.  A teratological  condition  of  this  plant 
was  sent  by  Mr  Arthur  Turner  from  a field  near  Nelson,  Lancashire, 
where  it  was  found  growing  with  the  type.  Tn  this  case  the  flowers  are 
barren,  being  without  stamen  or  stigma,  and  the  ligules  are  very  short 
and  lacerated. 

The  Hen-and-Chicken  variety  was  sent  from  Shurrery,  Reay.  Caith- 
ness, by  Mr  James  Sutherland. 

A discoid  form,  entirely  destitute  of  the  white  ligules,  was  found  at 
Melmerby,  Cumberland,  by  Rev.  IV.  W.  Mason. 

341/5.  X Xanthium  italicum  Moretti.  Alien.  Bristol,  N.  Somer- 
set, N.  & C.  Sandwith.  Possibly  a hybrid  with  orientate. 

341/1.  SlEGESBECKIA  L. 

341  (1) / 1 . S.  orientalis  L.  Alien.  India  and  tropical  and  sub-tro- 
pical regions.  Perhaps  a cotton  introduction.  In  some  plenty  by  the 
railway  fence  near  Ereshficld  railway  station,  S.  Lancs,  1928,  E.  V . 
Holder  & R.  Wagstaffe.  The  genus  was  named  after  the  German.  Dr 
John  George  Siegesbeck.  S.  orientalist  is  occasionally  cultivated  so  tb  it 
the  Lancashire  specimens  may  be  of  hortal  origin.  The  plants  are  ratb  >r 
weird  in  appearance,  one  or  two  feet  high,  with  yellow  florets.  It  » -s 
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figured  in  the  Botanical  llegister,  t.  1061.  This  January  I saw  it  natur- 
alised at  Orotava,  Teneriffe,  G.  C.  Druce. 

364/7.  Anacyclus  medians  Murbeck.  Isle  of  Wight,  J.  W.  Long 
and  Dr  E.  Drabble. 

370/17.  Chrysanthemum  coronarium  L.,  var.  bicolor  nov.  var. 
Alien,  S.  Europe.  Splott,  Cardiff,  1927 ; Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  1928, 
on  refuse  from  the  barley  brought  into  the  latter  place  for  malting  pur- 
poses. This  variet\r  differs  from  the  type  in  having  the  upper  part  of 
the  ligules  white  or  very  pale  yellow.  It  is  an  analogous  variety  to  the 
var.  discolor  Archangeli  of  the  Sicilian  C.  hybridum  Guss.  G.  C.  Druce. 

370/19.  C.  carinatum  Schousboe  Vext.  Marokko,  198,  t.  6.  Alien, 
hortal.  Waste  ground,  Southport,  F.  W.  Holder.  A beautiful  white- 
flowered  plant  with  a purple  disk.  Det.  at  Tvew. 

396/8.  Cirsium  arvense  Scop.,  var.  purpurf.ocaults  (Fraser). 
Journ.  Ilort.  Soc.  xcii.,  1928. 

401/2.  Saussurea  discolor  DC.  Alien,  Europe.  St  Budeaux,  S. 
Devon,  Miss  E.  H.  Aviot.et  in  Trans.  Dev.  Assor .,  90,  1928. 

416/6  (2).  Crf.pis  bulbosa  (L.)  Tausch  in  Flora  xi.,  78,  1828.  Leon- 
tndon  bulbosum  L.  Aetheorhiza  bulbosa  Cass.  Prenanthes  bulbosa  DC. 
Jlieraciurn  bulbosum  Willd.  Taraxacum  bulbosum  Reichb.  Intybus  bul- 
bosus  Fr.  Distribution:  France — Hyeres ; S.  West  Finistere,  Italy, 
Sardinia,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  Greece,  Turkey,  Cyprus,  Syria,  N.  Africa — 
from  Egypt  to  Marocco.  The  plant  is  stoloniferous  with  a fibrous  rhizome 
with  long  fibres  ending  in  a whitish,  roundish  tuber.  Stem  1-4  dcm.,  one 
to  four-headed,  naked  or  with  one  or  two  leaves,  glandular  and  with 
black  lines  near  the  tip.  Leaves  glabrous,  pale  green,  oblong-lanceolate, 
dentate,  narrowed  at  the  base  and  almost  all  basilar.  Flower-heads 
large,  terminal.  The  phyllaries  flat,  the  inner  broadly  linear,  obtuse, 
the  border  undulate,  scarious;  the  outer  short,  narrower,  all  eventually 
reflexed.  Corolla  yellow.  It  likes  dampish  sand-dunes,  not  necessarily 
close  to  the  sea,  but  is  also  found  in  olive  woods  and  rocky  places  by  the 
sea.  Tt  is  not  likely  to  be  confused  with  any  British  species.  As  the 
numerous  synonyms  suggest  it  is  somewhat  anomalous  but  it  comes 
under  the  section  Crcpis  not  Barkliausia.  Specimens  were  sent  to  Kew 
from  Anglesey  by  Mrs  Edith  M.  Massey  in  October  1926.  Mr  A.  R. 
Horwood  thought  that  there  was  a chance  of  their  being  native.  It  is 
true  that  the  plant  distribution  in  that  island  is  somewhat  eccentric, 
since  IT  clianthemum  Brewrri,  Juncus  capitatus , Mibora,  Potamogeton 
rutilus,  Senecio  spathulifolius,  var.  maritimus  are  represented  there, 
and  one  must  await  the  results  of  further  search  which  may  trace  it  to 
a less  suspected  habitat.  Had  it  been  in  Penrhos  to  which  the  late  Lady 
Stanley  of  Alderley  brought  immense  quantities  of  Cyclamens  from  Sor- 
rento, an  explanation  might  have  been  forthcoming. 
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419/140  (2).  Hieraoitjm  holopi.eurum  Dahlst.  Native.  Hoy,  Ork- 
ney, 1927,  H.  H.  Johnston.  It  also  occurs  in  the  Faroes  and  Iceland. 
It  belongs  to  the  Vulgata  section. 

419/-241f.  H.  tjmbellatum  Fr.,  var.  chloromelanum  Dahlst. 
Native.  By  the  Carrick  River,  Donegal.  This  handsome  form  of  vmbel- 
laturri  struck  me  as  being  similar  to  one  T had  gathered  in  Norway.  Its 
clear  foliage  and  large  and  numerous  flowers  make  it  a very  handsome 
plant.  Dr  Zahn  gives  me  the  name  and  says  it  also  occurs  in  Scotland. 

422/2.  Leontodon  autumnalis  L..  var.  sordida  Bab.  Houbie,  Fet- 
lar,  Zetland  (R.N.291),  August  1928,  H.  H.  Johnston;  Tarbet,  N. 
Harris;  Dunvegan,  Skye;  h'rilford,  Berks;  Hanslope.  Bucks;  Chatteris, 
Cambridge;  Balta,  Unst,  G.  C.  Druce. 

420/1(2).  Taraxacum  argutum  Dahlst.,  nova  sp.  Folia  sat  obscure 
viridia,  glabra  vcl  in  nervo  dorsali  + pilosa,  linearia — lineari-lanceolata, 
longa,  multilobata,  lobis  sat  angustis  deltoideis,  dorso  subrecto  vel  con- 
vexulo  in  foliis  inferioribus,  ± subulatae  dentato  in  foliis  superioribus, 
± in.tegro  apicibus  sat  longis  retroversis — sat  patentibus,  acutis — aeutius- 
culis,  + distantibus,  interlobiis  + subulate  dentatis,  saepe  ± angustis  et 
obscure  ooloratis,  lobo  terminali  triangulari-hastato — Sagittate  mediori 
acuto,  lobis  lateral ibus  patentibus — retroversis  acutis,  petiolis  et  nervo 
mediano  leviter  violascentibus.  Scapi  quam  folia  breviores  glabri  vel 
apicem  versus,  ± araneosi,  ± colorati.  Involucrum  parvum  breve,  ob- 
scure viride — sat  atroviride,  basi  + rotundata.  Squamae  ceteriores  ± 
erecto-patentes  vel  subrecurvatae,  ± ovato-lanceolatae,  superiores  + 
lanceolatae  apici  ± coloratae,  vix  marginatae.  Calathium  parvum, 
ligulis  brevibus,  involutis  marginalibus,  extus  + brunneo-purpurae. 
An  theme  polline  ca  rentes  cum  stylis  et  stigmatibus  inclusiae.  Achenium 
rufescens,  a pice  acute  spinulosum,  caeterum  laeve,  c.  3 mm.  longum  in 
pyramidum  ad  1 mm.  longum  cylindricum  abiens.  This  species  is  very 
nearly  related  to  T.  brachyglossum  Dahlst.,  but  seems  to  differ  from  it 
through  the  darker  green,  regularly  lobed  leaves,  the  somewhat  greater 
heads  and  darker  green,  not  violet-coloured,  outer  phyllaries.  The 
ligules  seem  to  be  more  involute  than  in  T.  brachyglos.mm,  and  the  an- 
thers and  styles  are  entirely  included  within  the  ligules.  Heath,  Beds, 
1928,  G.  C.  Druce. 

423/2(2).  T.  h el  vie  a a pu  m Dahlst.,  nova  sp.  Folia  sat  obscure  viri- 
dia, glabra,  lanceolata — ligula.ta,  exteriora  lobis  acutis,  ± patentibus. 
+ angustis,  deltoideis,  interlobiis  ± dentatis.  brevibus.  lobo  terminali 
parvo,  hastato,  aeutiusculo,  interiora  ± lingulata,  lobis  ± deltoideis, 
brevibus,  apicem  versus  accrescent  ibus,  lobo  terminali  sat  lato  ovato- 
hastato,  plerumque  integro,  marginibus  convexis  aeutiusculo — obtusius- 
culo,  petiolis  angustis  et  nervo  dorsali  viride-violascentibus.  Scapi  quam 
folia  longiores,  ± violascentes.  Involucrum  parvum.  olivaoeo-viride. 
Squamae  exteriores  erecto-patentes,  ± late  lanceolatae — ovato-lanceo- 
latae, ± marginatae,  saepe  ± violascentes.  Calathium  parvum.  Ligvlae 
sat  obscure  luteae,  margin  ales  extus  stria  purpureo-violacea  notatae. 
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Antherae  pollini  carentes.  Styli  et  stigmata  ± fusco-virescentes. 
Achenium  pallide  fulvum,  c.  3.5  mm.  longum,  1 mm.  latum,  apice  ± 
acute,  spinulosum,  caeterum  ± tuberculatum,  sat  abrupte  in  pyramiden, 
c.  1 mm.  longum,  cylindricum  abiens.  This  species  has  a great  resem- 
blance to  T.  decipiens  Raunk.  in  its  leaves  and  outer  phyllaries,  but 
differs  from  it  in  its  fawn-coloured  fruits.  Marlborough.  Mrs  Wedg- 
wood; Mundham,  E.  Norfolk,  G.  ('.  Druce. 

423/5(2).  T.  glauciniforme  Dahlst.,  nova  sp.  Folia  glabra,  laete 
viridia,  subglaucescentia,  longa  liuearia — lineari-lanceolata,  multilo- 
bata,  lobis  approximatis,  ± deltoideis  in  margine  superiore  (saepe  ± con- 
vexo),  + longe  subulato-dentata.  apicibus  angustis,  longis,  acutis.  sae- 
pius  ± patent ibus,  lobo  terminali  ± hastato — hastato-triangulari,  lobu- 
lis  lateralibus  sat  brevibus  acutis,  lobo  apicali  saepius  elongato,  + in- 
tegro  vel  etiam  + dentato,  ± lingulato  obtuse — subaeuto,  petiolis  levis- 
sime  coloratLs — sat  pallidis,  nervo  mediano  pallido  vel  inferne  levissime 
colorato.  Scapi  cpiani  folia  plerumque  breviores,  pall i d i vel  parum 
colorati,  glabri  vel  superne  ± araneosi.  Involucriim  sat  obscure  viride, 
± pruinosum,  basi  + ovata.  Squamae  cetcriores  anguste  ovatae- — ovato- 
lanceolatae,  ± albido-inarginatae.  subadpressae  vel  ereoto-patentes,  ± 
aeuminatae,  infra  apicem  breve  et  obscure  callosae  vel  ecallosae,  in- 
teriores  ± lineares,  infra  apicem  call  is  brevibus,  obscuris  praeditae. 
Calathium  parvum,  25-30  mm.  diametro.  Ligulae  sat  laete  luteae,  mar- 
ginales  extus  vitta  rubro-purpurea  natatae.  Antherae  polline  carentes. 
Stylus  subluteus  stigmatibus  ± fuseovirescentibus.  Achenium  rubigi- 
nosum,  apice  breve  et  late,  spinulosum,  caeterum  crebre  tuberculatum 
vel  ima  basi  laeve,  2.5  mm.  longum  vix  1 mm.  latum,  pyramide,  0.75  mm. 
longa.  conico-cylindrica,  rostro  e.  8 mm.  longo.  T.  glaucini forme  is  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  Scandinavian  T.  glum  ili  um  from  which  it  differs 
through  its  narrower,  many  lobed  leaves  with  shorter  and  nearly  uni- 
form lobes,  smaller  heads  with  only  indicated  protuberances  on  the  inner 
phyllaries,  and  somewhat  darker  coloured  fruits,  with  shorter  beak. 
First  found,  Heath,  Beds,  and  Briekhill,  Bucks,  G.  C.  Druce. 

423/15(2).  T.  acidodontum  Dahlst..  nova  sp.  Folia  saturate  viridia, 
subtus  pallidiora,  in  pagina  superiore  obscure  purpureo — maculata, 
elongate  lanceolata — oblongo-lanceolata,  multilobata,  lobis  approximatis 
latis  et  saepe  longis,  deltoideis,  superioribus  saepe  longis  acutis  ± recur- 
vatis  praeditis,  omnibus  in  margine  superiore  acute  et  crebre,  saepe 
longe  subulato — dentatis,  lobo  terminali  hastato  integro  acuminate, 
petiolis  et  nerve  mediano  ± violascentibus.  Scapi  plures  folia  aequantes 
vel  ea  superantes,  + colorati.  Involucriim  mediocre  obscure  olivaceo— 
virescens.  Squamae  exteriores  ± recurvatae,  breves,  anguste  ovato- 
lanceolatae — lanceolatae,  parum  marginatae,  interiores  late  lineares 
apice  + purpurascentes.  Calathium  c.  4 cm.  diametro.  TAgulae  laete 
luteae,  marginales  extus  stria  badio — violacea  notatae.  Antherae  pol- 
liniferae.  Stylus  et  stigmata  ± fusco-virescentes.  Achenium  (dilute) 
badium,  3.5  mm.  longum,  f mm.  latum,  pyramide  conica,  0.75  mm.  longa 
sensim  in  achenium  obesente,  superne  breve  spinuloso-tuberculatum  cae- 
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terum  laeve.  This  species  belongs  to  Spectabilia,  and  its  closest  ally  is 
7.  naevosi forme  Dahlst.,  from  which  it  differs  through  its  strongly  and 
acutely  dentated  leaves  and  smaller  heads  and  fruits.  Stromness.  Ork- 
ney, H.  H.  Johnston. 

423/15(3).  T.  acrifolium  Dahlst.,  nova  sp.  Folia  obscure  viridia, 
in  pagina  superiore  + atropurpureo- — maculata,  subtus  pallidiora, 
elongata  lanceolata — oblongo-linearia,  distanter  lobata,  lobis  latei,  bre- 
vibus  triangularibus — deltoideis  apice  brevi — sat  elongato  patentibus — 
hamato — recurvato,  lobo  terminali  triangulari — sagittato,  angusto — sat 
lato  ± integro,  elongato,  acuto,  petiolis  pallide  violaceis,  nervo  mediano 
obscurius  violaceo.  Srapi  quum  folia  breviores  glabri — subglabri.  ln- 
volucrum  mediocre  sat  obscure  virescens,  basi  ± ovata.  Squamae  ex- 
teriores  + anguste  lanceolatae,  sat  obscure  atrovirides,  subtus  ± prunio- 
sae,  anguste  marginatae,  ± recurvatae,  interiores  lineares  apice  ± 
coloratae.  Calathium  30-35  mm.  diametro,  ut  videtur  sat  planum. 
Ligulae  angustae  luteae,  marginales  extus  stria  obscure  badio — pur- 
purea ornatae.  An,therae  polline  carentes.  Stylus  ct  stigmata  obscure 
luteae.  Aehenium  ignotum.  This  species  belongs  to  the  same  group 
as  T.  naevnsum  Dahlst.,  and  T.  naevosi  forme  Dahlst.,  namely.  Specta- 
bilia.  From  these  it  differs  through  its  small  growth,  narrow  leaves 
with  elongated  acute  endlobes.  and  smaller  beads.  As  regards  the 
leaves  and  phyllaries,  it  is  very  like  T.  adpressu  m Dahlst.,  of  the  same 
group  (from  central  Scandinavia),  but  it  differs  from  it  through  the 
shorter  lobed  spotted  leaves,  the  darker  heads  with  less  conspicuous 
marginated  outer  phyllaries,  and  the  form  and  colour  of  the  flowers, 
that  fully  agree  with  those  of  T.  naemsiformr  Dahlst.  Brough  Lodge. 
Fetlar,  Shetland.  June  30,  1927,  H.  H.  Johnston. 

423/25(2).  T.  Lanomarkii  Dahlst.  Queenania,  Stenness,  Mainland. 
Orkney,  June  3.  1927.  H.  H.  Johnston.  Native.  Common.  Leaves 
dull  gret'ii  above,  paler  green  beneath,  not  spotted,  with  a purplish-green 
midrib.  Outer  phyllaries  recurved  both  in  flower-bud  and  in  flower; 
inner  phyllaries  adpressed.  simple  (not  gibbous  or  appendaged)  at  the 
dark  purple  apex.  Corolla  yellow,  striped  purplish-brown  beneath  in 
the  outer  florets.  Style  and  its  two  recoiled  branches  pale  brownish- 
yellow. 

Forma  latoi.obum  Dahlst.,  nova  forma.  Foliis  intermediis  et  intends 
lobis  latioribus  deltoideis  recurvis,  lobo  terminali  ovato— hastato  latius- 
cnlo  integro  a forma  primaria  praecipue  differt. 

This  form  seems  to  belong  to  T.  Landmarkii  Dahlst..  as  a lobed 
modification.  Very  similar  specimens  are  gathered  in  Norway  not  far 
from  the  typical  form.  Taing  Head,  Cava,  Orkney.  H.  H.  Johnston. 
Native.  Rare.  Plants  in  full  flower  and  unripe  fruit.  Leaves  dull 
green  above,  paler  green  beneath,  not  spotted,  with  a purplish-green 
midrib.  Outer  phyllaries  recurved  both  in  flower-bud  and  in  flower; 
inner  phyllaries  adpressed,  simple  (not  gibbous  or  appendaged)  at  the 
dark  purple  apex.  Corolla  yellow,  striped  purplish-brown  beneath  in 
the  outer  florets.  Style  and  its  two  recoiled  branches  brownish-yellow. 
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423/34(2).  T.  strictophyllum  Dahlst.,  var.  immacclatum  Dahlst. 
A forma  typica  norvegiea  foliis  immaculatis  et  lobis  saepius  retroversis 
vel  recurvatis  (praesertim  in  foliis  exterioribus)  satum  differre  videtur. 
Ruan,  Stromness,  Mainland,  Orkney,  March  17,  1926;  south-west  end 
of  the  Holm  of  Grimbister,  Orkney,  July  7,  1927,  H.  H.  Johnston. 
Native,  rare,  plants  in  flower  and  unripe  fruit,  with  ripe  achenes  all 
shed.  Leaves  dull  green  above,  paler  green  beneath,  not  spotted,  ex- 
cept in  one  plant  in  which  the  leaves  were  sparsely  spotted  dark  pur- 
plish above;  midrib  purplish-green.  Outer  phyllaries  recurved  both  in 
flower-bud  and  in  flower;  inner  phyllaries  adpressed,  simple  (not  gib- 
bous or  appendaged)  at  the  dark  purple  apex.  Corolla  yellow,  striped 
dull  brownish-purple  beneath  in  the  outer  florets.  Style  and  its  two 
recoiled  branches  yellow.  Fruit-receptacle  flattish — convex. 

423/36(2).  T.  adsimile  Dahlst.,  nova  sp.  Folia  sat  obscure  sub- 
lutescenti-viridia,  linearia — elongate-lanceolata,  intermedia,  lobis  ± dis- 
tantibus,  sat  longis  deltoideis,  ± reversis,  integris,  vel  inferioribus  parce 
denticulatis,  + acutis,  interlobiis  sat  angustis,  + dentatis,  plerumque  ± 
atropurpureo-coloratis,  lobo  terminali  + sagittato,  lobulis  lateralibus 
mediocribus,  retroversis — hamatis,  margine  superne  + convexis,  lobato 
mediano  angusto,  brcvi  vel  ± protracto,  ± acutjusculo,  interiora  latiora, 
lobo  terminali  ovato,  sagittato,  sat  lato  obtusiusculo — obtuso,  petioTis 
sat  pallid  is  diluto  violascentibus,  nervo  mediano  praesertim  inferne,  + 
violascente.  Scapi  plures,  folia  aequantes  vel  paullum  superantes,  pal- 
lido — leviter  colorati,  glabri,  superne  + araneosi.  Involucrum  breve 
crassum,  basi  ovato-truncata.  Squamae  exteriores  + curvato-reflexi, 
anguste  ovato-lanceolatae— lanceolatae,  sat  laete  virides.  saepe  in  utroque 
pagina  + purpureo-violascentes,  emarginatae,  ± acutae,  interiores  an- 
guste sublineares,  in  apicem  angustum  obtusiusculum  protractae.  Cala- 
t hium  c.  40-45  mm.  diametro,  sat  plenum.  Ligulae  sat  obscure  luteae, 
marginales  extus  stria  cano-violacae  notatae.  Antherae  polliniferae. 
Stylus  et  stigmata  luteo-lutescentes.  Achenium  fusco-stramineum,  c. 
2.5  mm.  longum,  0.75  mm.  latum,  superne  breve  spinulosum,  caeterum  + 
tuberculatum,  basi  + laeve  in  pyramiden  brevissimum  conicum,  vix  0.25 
mm.  longum  sensim  abiens,  rostro  8 mm.  longo.  This  species  is  undoubt- 
edly very  nearly  related  to  T.  longisquameum  Lindeb.  f.  It  differs  from 
it  through  more  slender  growth,  narrower  leaves  with  deltoid  not  uni- 
form lobes,  smaller  heads  and  very  small  and  darker  coloured  fruits. 
Dideot,  Berks,  1928,  G.  C.  Drttce. 

423/36(3).  T.  aequattim  Dahlst.,  nova  sp.  Folia  sat  laete  viridia. 
glabra — subglabra,  multilobata,  angusti  lineari — lanceolata-angusti  lan- 
ceolata,  lobis  brevibus — sat  longis,  + deltoideis,  subhamatis  sat  approxi- 
matis,  acutis.  integris  vel  inferioribus  praesertim  ± denticulatis,  acutis 
(vel  summis  singulis  apice  + rotundato),  margine  superiore  recto  vel  + 
convexo  superne,  in  interlobiis  brevibus  intergris  abiente  lobo  terminali 
mediocri — parvo  triangulari-hastato,  integro,  acuto-acuminato.  folia 
inferiora  lobo  terminali  magno  sagittato — ovato-sagittato  praedita. 
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petiolis  e.t  nervo  dorsali  pallidis  vel  levissirae  coloratis.  Scapi  cjuain  folia 
longiores  vel  ea  aequantes  apice  basique  ± colorati.  Involucrum  medio- 
cre sat  magnum,  ± atroviride,  basi  ± ovato-truncatae.  Squamae  ex- 
teriores  ± ovato-lanceolatae,  anguste  lanceolatae,  erecto  patentes  vel  ± 
recurvae,  sat  longae,  + acutae,  vix  Jiiarginatae,  + atrovirides  et  ± vio- 
lascentes.  Calathium  45-56  mm.  diametro  subradians..  Ligulae  luteae 
marginales  extus  stria  obscure  cano-violacea  notatae.  Antherae  pollini- 
ferae.  Stylus  et  stigmata  ± fusco-virescentes.  Achenium  ignotum. 
This  species  is  very  well  distinguished  through  its  long  fairly  pale  green 
leaves  with  deltoid,  sometimes  unguiform,  equal  and  mostly  approxi- 
mated lobes  and  through  the  triangular  or  sagittate  acute  or  acuminate 
end  lobe.  The  longer  the  lobes  are  the  more  they  become  unguiform. 
Sometimes  the  ends  of  some  upper  lobes  grow  obtusate.  The  species  is 
not  closely  related  to  any  Scandinavian  form.  Harwell,  Berks;  Shipton, 
Oxon,  1928,  G.  C.  Deuce. 

423/36(4).  T.  armsodon  Daldst.,  nova  sp.  Folia  gramineo-viridia 
in  interlobiis  praesertim  in  dentibus  ± atropurpureo-colorata,  glabra 
— subglabra,  sat  multilobata,  exteriora  lobiis  ± deltoideis  acutis  in  mar- 
gine  superiore  aequeae  in  interlobiis  subulate  dentatis  loboque  terminali 
triangulari-hastato  praedita,  intermedia  lobis  deltoideis,  ± longis  acutis 
in  margine  superiore,  acute-subulate  et  ± longe  dentatis  apicibus,  ± 
longis,  patentibus,  porrigentibus  interlobiis,  longe  et  subulate  dentatis, 
lobis  summis  deltoideis — hamatis  ± integris,  lobo  terminali  parvo  sagit- 
tato — triangulari,  ± mucronato  integro,  interiora  lobis  et  in  foliis  in- 
termediis  in  apicem  longiorum  foliatum — porregentum  protractis  prae- 
dita lobo  terminali  majore  ovato-sagittato,  interne  ± acuti  et  grosse 
dentato  lobulato  saepe  parum  a lobis  proximis  similato  superne  integro 
acutiusculo  petiolis  et  nervo  dorsali  ± roseo-violascentibus.  Scupi  quam 
folia  breviores  apice  basique  ± colorati,  glabri  vel  superne  ± araneosi. 
Involucrum  breve  crassiusculum,  + atroviride,  basi  ± ovato-truncata. 
Squamae  exteriores  ± anguste  ovato-lanceolatae,  atrovirides,  supra  saepe 
± violascentes,  apice  ± coloratae,  ± recurvata — reflexa  (superiores 
saepe  ± erecto-patentes)  vix  vel  parum  marginatae.  Calathium  c.  45 
mm.  diametro,  ± radians.  Ligulae  luteae  extus  stria  brunneo-purpurea 
notatae.  Antherae  ± polliniferae.  Stylus  et  stigmata  obscure  fusco- 
virescentes,  sicci  sat  nigri.  Achenium-  3.5  mm.  longum,  c.  1 mm.  latum, 
obscure  fusco-stramineum,  superne  breve  spinulosum  ad  medium,  ± 
tuberculatum,  caeterum  laeve  iis  pyramidea  ad  1 mm.  longam  cylindri- 
cum  abiens.  T.  ardisodon  possesses  a very  great  resemblance  to  T.  polyo- 
don  Dahlst.,  from  Southern  Sweden,  but  differs  very  well  from  it  especi- 
ally through  its  more  narrow  paler  green  leaves,  with  decided  subulate 
dentated  lobes  and  inter  lobes,  smaller  triangular  or  sagittate  end  lobes 
and  shorter  less  reflexed  outer  phyllaries.  Oxford,  1928,  and  a form 
allied  to  this,  Albury,  Herts,  G.  C.  Druce. 

423/42.  T.  ATROMARGINATUM  Lindb.  f.  in  Floestr.  in  Act.  Soc.  Faun, 
et  FI.  Fennica,  xxxix.,  4,  36,  1914,  nomen.  A fine  plant  found  in  the 
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Oxford  Parks  Dr  Dahlstedt  says  resembles  the  above  but  is  probably 
a new  allied  species.  G.  C.  Druce. 

423/46(2).  T.  caphocentbum  Dahlst.,  nova  sp.  Folia  sat  laete  viri- 
dia,  glabra,  subtus  in  nervo  mediano  ± pilosa,  longa,  exteriora  elongate 
lanceolata,  multilobata,  lobis  ± deltoideis,  infimis  apicibus  longis,  an- 
gustis  acutis,  superioribus  latioribus  summis,  dorso  + convexo,  omnibus 
apicibus  ± longis  acutis,  + patentibus,  omnibus  ± integris,  lobo  ter- 
minali  parvo — mediocri,  triangulari-sagittato  in  foliis  intermediis, 
majore  ± hastato,  folia  interiora  vel  omnia  vel  pluriina  latiora,  ± 
obovato-lanceolata,  lobis  apicem  versus  magnitudine  acci'escentibus, 
lobis  saepe  subhamatis  vel  triangular ibus,  acutis  interlobiis  latis  6aepe 
sejunctis,  lobo  terminali  magno  lato  et  saepe  sat  longo  sagittato,  lobulis 
basilibus  brevibus,  acutis,  marginibus  ± convexis,  integro  obtusiusculo 
— -obtuso  vel  etiam  rotundato,  petiolis  sat  angustis  leviter  violascenti- 
bus,  nervo  mediano  pallido,  inferne  leviter  violascente.  Scapi  folia 
aequantes  vel  superantes,  apiee  basique  ± colorati,  superne  praesertim 
+ aeraneoso-pilosi.  In  valuer  u in  sat  magnum,  ± obscure  olivaeeo-viride, 
basi  ± ovata.  Squamae  exteriores  angusti  ovato-lanceolatae — lanceo- 
latae-acuminatae,  aeumine  ± colorato,  obscure  virides,  baud  (vel  levis- 
sime)  marginatae.  Calathium  c.  45  mm.  latum.  Ligulae  obscure  luteae, 
marginales  extus  stria  obscure  fusco-purpurea  natatate.  Antherae  polli- 
niferae.  Stylus  et  stigmata  ± fusco-virescentes.  Achenium  obscure 
fusco-stramineum,  apice  acute,  spinulosum  caeterum  tuberculatum  vel 
laeve,  3.7  mm.  longum  in  pyramiden  brevissimum  (usque  ad  0.5  mm. 
longum)  conicum  sensim  abiens.  This  species  is  distinguished  by  its 
many  lobed,  narrow  outer  leaves,  with  deltoid  acute  lobes  and  small 
triangular  sagittate  end  lobe,  and  by  its  broad  inner  leaves  with  fewer 
lobes  and  large,  entire,  more  or  less  blunt  or  rounded  end  lobes.  These 
broad  leaves  seem  often  to  be  predominant  at  the  flowering  time.  The 
species  is  not  closely  allied  to  any  Scandinavian  form.  Didcot,  Berks; 
modif.,  Oxford  ; Shipton,  Oxon ; Bracknell,  Cothill,  Kingston,  Berks, 
G.  C.  Druce. 

423/47.  T.  chlokoleucum  Dahlst.  A new  form,  allied  to  this  Swed- 
ish plant,  from  the  Oxford  Parks,  G.  C.  Druce. 

423/54(2).  T.  duplioentifrons  Dahlst.,  nova  sp.  Folia  saturate 
viridia,  immaculata,  subtus  pallidiora,  glabra,  lineari-lanceolata — ob- 
longo-lingulata,  lobis  latis  brevibus — medioeribus  deltoideis,  sat  latis  + 
retroversis,  acutis,  ± approximatis,  integris  vel  inferioribus  subulato 
— dentatis  praedita,  lobo  terminali  parvo— mediocri  sagittato — vel  has- 
tato— triangulari,  lobatis  lateralibus  latis  acutis  pleruinque  brevibus, 
petiolis  et  nervo  dorsali  leviter  coloratis.  Scapi  plures  quum  folia  pau- 
ceo  longiores  vel  ea  aequantes,  glabri,  ± cupreo — colorati.  Involucrum 
mediocre,  crassiusculum,  ± obscure  olivaceo — viride.  Squamae  exterio- 
ribus  recurvatae,  ± anguste  lanceolatae,  leviter  marginatae,  interiores 
± lineari — lanceolatae.  Calathium  c.  40-50  mm.  diametro.  Ligulae 

obscure  luteae,  marginales  extus  stria  virescenti — brunneseens  notatae. 
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Antherae  polliniferae.  Stylus  et  stigmata  fuseo-virescentes.  Achenium 
angustum  fusco — vel  brunneo-stramineum.  3. 5-3. 7 mm.  longum,  vix 
1 mm.  latum  superne  acute  et  parce  tenui — spinulosum,  caeterum  parce 
max.  parce  laeve  vel  brevissime  et  parce  tuberculatum,  pvramide  tenui 
cylindrica  c.  1 mm.  longa.  Rostrum  9-10  mm.  longum.  This  species, 
which  belongs  to  group  Vulgaria.  has,  as  to  its  habit  and  figure  of  the 
leaves,  a very  great  resemblance  to  T.  duplidens  Lindb.  fil.,  but  differs 
from  it  through  its  recurved  and  less  dentate  leaves,  broader  outer 
phyllaries,  and  well-developed  pollen.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  nearly 
allied  to  this  form.  Bridge  across  the  Oyce,  Finstown-Rendall  Public 
Road,  Firth,  Mainland,  Orkney,  November  3,  1927,  H.  H.  Johnston. 
Native.  Common.  Plants  in  flower  and  ripe  and  unripe  fruit.  In  the 
living  plant,  the  style  and  its  two  divergent  branches  are  yellowish- 
brown.  Fruit-receptacle  flattish — convex. 

423/56.  T.  expallidum  Dahlst.  Probably  a new  form  related  to  this 
species,  Frilford.  Berks,  G.  C.  Druce. 

423/62(2).  'I1,  hemipolyodon  Dahlst.,  nova  sp.  Folia  saturate  viri- 

dia,  hinc  inde  secus  nervum  dorsalem  et  in  interlobiis  + atropurpureo- 
maculatis,  glabra — subglabra,  longa  et  ± lata,  + approximata  oblonga 
— elongate  obovato-oblonga,  multilobata,  lobis  longis  patejitibus  summis, 
basi  latiore  inferioribus  magis  angustis  omnibus  in  apicem,  ± acutum 
sensitn  protractis  in  utroque  margine,  praesertim  in  lobis  inferioribus, 
+ longe  et  subulate  dentatis,  dentibus  saepe  + porrectis,  lobo  terminale 
brevi  late  triangulari,  integro,  + acuto  vel  in  foliis  intermediis  majore 
et  ± dentate,  saepe  ± indeterminato,  petiolis  et  nervo  dorsali  inferne 
laetius — obscurius  roseo-violaseentibus.  Seapi  plures,  folia  aequantes 
vel  iis  breviores  apice  basique  ± colorati,  glabri.  Involucrum  sat  mag- 
num, latum,  atrovirens,  basi  ± truncata.  Squamae  exteriores  + late 
ovato-lanceolatae,  emarginatae  in  pagina  inferiore,  + atrovirides,  in 
pagina  superiore  ± glaucovirides,  subadpresse — erectopatentes,  denum 
± retroversae.  Calathiurn  45-50  mm.  latum,  parum  radians.  Ligulae 
sat  obscure  luteae,  marginales  extus  stria  angusta  obscure  cano-violaeea 
notatae.  Antherae  polliniferae.  Stylus  et  stigmata  ± fusco-virescentes, 
sicci  sat  nigrescentes.  Achenium  fusco-stramineum,  3.5  mm.  longum, 
c.  1 mm.  latum,  apice  breve  et  late  spinulosum,  caeterum  tuberculatum 
et  inferne,  in  pyramiden  0.75-1  mm.  longum,  late  cylindricum,  ± abrupte 
abiens.  This  species  slightly  resembles  in  its  general  appearance  the 
Swedish  T.  polyodon  Dahlst.,  and  is  probably  allied  to  it,  from  which  it 
differs  through  its  longer  and  narrower,  acute,  toothed  lobes,  and  shorter, 
not  reflexed,  outer  phyllaries.  It  resembles  also  T.  ardisodon  but  differs 
from  it  through  its  broader,  darker  green  leaves  and  lobes  that  are  less 
broad  at  the  base  and  especially  through  the  broad  and  short  triangular 
end  lobes  and  broader  more  upright  and  adpressed  outer  phyllaries. 
The  Parks,  Oxford;  Didcot,  Berks,  G.  C.  Druce. 

423/62(3).  T.  hamifkkum  Dahlst.,  nova  sp.  Folia  sat  obscure  viri- 
dia,  ± glabra,  exteriora  et  intermedia  lobis  (deltoideis  vel  plerumque) 
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sum  mis  praesertim  + hamatis,  inferioribus  minoribus,  superioribus  mag- 
nitudine  accrescentibus,  minus  acutis,  dorso  ± convexo,  integris,  lobo 
terminali  brevi,  + hastato,  integro,  acutiusculo — obtusiusculo,  interiora 
lobis  paucioribus,  lobo  terminali  majore  et  latiore  hastato,  integro,  prae- 
dita  petiolis  pallide  violascentibus,  nervo  mediano  inferiore  parte  ex- 
cepta  parum  vel  vix  colorato.  Scapi  folia  aequantes  vel  ± superantes, 
glabri  vel  superne  praesertim  ± ovata.  Calathium  c.  40-45  mm.  dia- 
metro.  Ligulae  sat  obscure  luteae,  marginales  extus  stria  ± fusco-pur- 
purea  notatae.  Antherae  polliniferae.  Stylus  et  stigmata  ± fusco- 
virescentes.  Achenium  (immaturum)  ± fusco-stramineum,  apice  ± 
spinulosum,  caeterum  laeve,  c.  3.5  mm.  longum  in  pyramiden,  c.  5 mm. 
longam  conicam  abiens,  rostro  9-10  mm.  longum.  This  species  resembles 
in  its  leaves  and  in  general  appearance  T.  hamatum  Raunk.,  but  differs 
from  it  in  the  lobes  being  less  convex  and  through  the  outer  phyllaries 
not  being  adpressed,  but  more  or  less  recurved,  narrower  and  unmar- 
ginated.  Dideot,  Berks;  and  a modification  at  Kingston,  Berks,  G.  C. 
Druce. 

423/67.  T.  sublaeticolok  Dahlst.  in  Floestr.  in  Art.  Soc.  Faun,  et 
FI.  Fennica  xxxix.,  4,  30,  1914.  Near  this  form.  The  Parks  and  Shipton, 
Oxon,  1928,  G.  C.  Druce. 

423/83(2).  T.  semiprivum  Dahlst.,  nova  sp.  Folia  sat  laete  viridia, 
glabra — subglabra,  aequaliter  multilobata,  elongate  lanceolata — obovato- 
lanceolata,  longa,  lobis  latis,  deltoideis,  approximatis,  apicem  versus 
magnitudine  accrescentibus,  ± retroversis,  acutis  vel  summis  acutius- 
culis — obtusiusculis,  dorso  ± convexo,  parce  dentatis  apicibus,  saepe 
valde  retroversis,  lobo  terminali  ± ovato-hastato,  breve  acuto — obtusius- 
culo. integro,  inferne  denticulato,  lobulis  lateralibus  brevibus,  breve 
acutis — obtusiusculis,  lobo  terminali  i foliis  interioribus  majore  et  latiore 
ovato-hastato,  integro,  obtusiusculo,  petiolis  inferne  sat  angustis  et 
nervo  mediano  pailidis.  Scapi  quam  folia  longiores,  apice  basique  prae- 
sertim ± colorati,  subglabri  vel  vulgo  passim  ± araneoso-pilosi.  Involu- 
c rum  obscure  virescens,  basi  ± truncata.  Squamae  exteriores  ± ovato- 
lanceolatae,  ± reflexa,  subtus  sat  obscure  supra  laetius  virescentes,  saepe 
± violascentes,  emarginatae.  Calathium  subobscure  lutescens,  45-50  mm. 
latum,  sat  radians.  Ligulae  marginales  extus  stria  obscure  badio-vio- 
lacea  ornatae.  Antherae  polliniferae.  Stylus  et  stigmata  ± fusco- 
virescentes.  Achenium  badium,  3.5  mm.  longum,  c.  1 mm.  latum, 
apice  breve  spinulosum,  caeterum  ± laeve  in  pyramiden  c.  0.5  nun. 
longum  conicum  sensim  abiens,  rostro  8-9  mm.  longo.  This  species  is 
very  nearly  allied  to  T.  privum  Dahlst.,  but  differs  from  it  through  the 
shorter  and  recurved  more  acute  lobes,  and  especially  through  the 
brownish  coloured  achenes.  Abingdon,  Harwell,  Berks,  G.  C.  Druce. 

• 

423/83(3).  T.  similatum  Dahlst.,  nova  sp.  Folia  gramineo-viridia, 
lingulata,  elongate  obovato-lanceolata,  sparsim  et  minute  praesertim  in 
nervo  dorsali  pilosa,  multilobata,  lobis  apicem  versus  folii  magnitudine 
accrescentibus,  infimis  parvis,  anguste  acutis,  interlobiis  subulato-den- 
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tatis,  sejunctis,  intermediis  angustis,  longioribus,  dorso  + subulate  den- 
tatis  et  ± acutis  patentibus — sat  porrigentibus  summis  latioribus  saepe 
± recurvatis,  acutis,  interlobiis  brevioribus — subnullis,  lobo  terminali 
± triangulari-hastato,  mediocri — parvo  iu  foliis  inferioribus,  majore 
integro  vel  interne  + dentato  et  + indeterminato  acutiusculo,  lobis 
lateralibus  acutiuseulis — acutis,  petiolis  angustis,  ± violascentibus, 
nervo  dorsali  interne  leviter  violascente.  Scapi  plures,  folia  aequantes 
vel  superantes,  apice  basique  praesertim  ± colorati,  glabri  vel  superne 
leviter  araneoso-pilosi.  lnvolucrum  mediocriter  longum,  obscure  viride 
— sat  atroviride,  basi  + ovata.  Squamae  exteriores  sat  late  ovato-lan- 
ceolatae — late  lanceolatae,  anguste  sed  sat  conspieue  marginatae.  Cala- 
t Ilium  c.  45  nun.  diametro,  subradians.  Ligulae  obscure  luteae,  mar- 
ginales  extus  stria  brunneo  vel  cano-violacea  notatae.  Antherae  polliui- 
ferae.  Stylus  et  stigmata  ± fusco-virescentes.  Ache ni urn  immaturum 
i usco-stramineum,  apice  acute  spinulosum,  caeterum  laeve,  pyramide 
brevi  conica,  c.  3.5  mm.  longum.  This  species  is  very  similar  in  its 
general  appearance  to  T.  Dahlst  edtii  Lindb.  f.,  but  differs  from  it 
through  the  narrower  pedunculate  leaves  with  lobes  increasing  upwards 
and  through  lacking  the  short  appendages  under  the  top  of  the  inner 
phylluries.  Abingdon,  Berks,  1928,  G.  C.  Druce. 

423/84(2).  T.  stenacrum  Dahlst.,  nova  sp.  Folia  laete  viridia, 
glabra  vel  infra  ± araneoso-pilosa,  elongate  lanceolata,  multilobata, 
lobis  longis,  basi  lata,  saepe  ± convexis,  parce  et  longe  subulato,  dentatis 
anguste  lobulatis,  subito  vel  sensim  in  apicem  longum  anguste  lingula- 
tum — linearem,  obtusum — obtusiuseulum,  ± patentem — porrigentem, 

rarius  ± reversum  pro  tract  is,  lobo  terminali  hastato — sagittate,  inferne 
saepe  ± indeterminato,  lobulis  lateralibus  mediocribus — sat  longis  linea- 
ribus  patentibus — subporrigentibus,  lobato  mediano  basi  ± lata,  + 
longe,  2-3  dentata — lobulata,  sat  abrupte  in  apicem  longum  ut  plurimum 
angustissimum  obtusiuseulum — subacutum  protracto,  petiolis  et  nervo 
mediano  semper  pallidis.  Scapi  quam  folia  breviores,  pallidi,  glabri  vel 
superne  ± araneosi.  lnvolucrum  mediocri  sat  pallide  olivaceo-viride, 
basi  ± ovato-truncata.  Calathium  c.  45  mm.  latum,  parum  radians. 
Ligulae  luteae,  marginales  extus  stria  cano-violacea  notatae.  Antherae 
polliniferae.  Stylus  et  stigmata  + fuscentes.  Achenium  c.  3 mm. 
longum,  1 mm.  latum,  apice  acute  spinulosum.  caeterum  p.  max.  p.  laeve 
superne  in  pyramiden  conico-cylindrica  abiens.  This  species  is  very 
well  distinguished  through  its  characteristic  leaves  with,  at  the  base, 
broad,  convex,  more  or  less  toothed  lobes  suddenly  constricted  into  long 
linear  ends  and  the  hastate  or  sagittate  end  lobe  with  linear  lateral  lobes 
and  at  the  base  broad  toothed  midlobe  suddenly  tapering  into  a narrow 
post  lineal1  summit.  This  species  is  very  nearly  related  to  such  Scan- 
dinavian forms  as  T.  laciniosum  Dahlst.  and  sublaciniosum  Dahlst.  The 
Parks.  Oxford,  1928;  a modification  of  it  at  Albury,  Herts,  G.  C.  Druce. 

423/84(3).  T.  stenoglossum  Dahlst.,  nova  sp.  Folia  laete  viridia, 
glabra — subglabra,  multilobata,  longa,  ± lanceolata,  lobis  distantibus, 
basi  lata  brevi  ± convexa,  inferne  saepe  bidentata — bilobulata,  superne 
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interdum  parce  subulato-dentata  subito  in  apicem  longuni  angustum  ± 
lingulatum  subacutum — obtusiusculum  patentem — porrigentein  protracta 
superne  in  interlobia  sat  angusta  vulgo  integra  abeuntibus,  Jobo  ter- 
minali  hastato — sagittato,  parvo,  mediocri — lobulis  lateralibus  brevibus — 
mediocribus  vel  sat  longis  lingnlatis  patentibus — porrigentibus  vel  etiam 
± retroversis,  lobulo  mediano  e basi  latioje  sensim  in  apicem  ± lingula- 
tum,  obtusiusculum,  mucronatum  protracto,  petiolis  et  nervo  mediano 
pallidis.  Scapi  quam  folia  breviores,  apice  basique  ± coloratis,  glabri 
vel  praesertim  superne  ± araneosi.  lnvalucrum  mediocre  breve,  cras- 
siusculum,  laete  atroviride,  basi  + ovato-truncata.  Squamae  exteriores 
± ovato-Ianceolatae — late  lanceolatae,  in  apicem  obtusiusculum — acu- 
tiusculum,  sensim  attenuajtae  erecto-patentes — recurvatae,  parvum  vel 
vix  marginatae,  in  utroque  pagina  ± violascentes.  Calathium  45-50 
mm.  diametro,  parum  radians.  Ligulae  luteae,  marginales  extus  stria 
brunneo-violacae  notatae.  Antherae  polliniferae.  Stylus  et  stigmata 
fusco-virescentes.  Achenium  apice  breve,  spinulosum,  caeterum  fere 
laeve  fusco-stramineum  in  pyramiden,  c.  1 mm.  longum,  cylindricam,  sat 
abrupte  abieus.  This  species  is  very  well  distinguished  through  its 
slender,  pale  green  leaves  with  lobes  that,  from  a more  or  less  broad, 
convex  (after  bilobated)  base,  are  contracted  more  or  less  suddenly  in  a 
long,  Ungulate  process  and  through  the  sagittate  or  hastate  endlobes 
with  narrow,  Ungulate,  lateral  and  apical  lobes.  This  is  related  to  some 
Scandinavian  species  such  as  T.  expallidum  Dahlst.,  the  more  slender 
forms  of  which  it  very  much  resembles  according  to  the  figure  of  the 
lobes.  Shipton,  Oxon,  1927,  G.  C.  Druce;  Marlborough,  Wilts,  Mrs 
Wedgwood. 

423/84(4).  T.  steptolobum  Dahlst.,  nova  sp.,  ined.  As  a modifica- 
tion, Abingdon,  Berks,  G.  C.  Druce. 

423/84(5).  T.  subexpallidum  Dahlst.,  nova  sp.  Folia  laete  viridia, 
subglabra  utrinque,  in  nervo  dorsali  sparsius,  crebrius  pilosa,  inultilo- 
bata,  lobis  latioribus — angustioribus,  deltoideis,  ± longis  et  ± patenti- 
bus reflexis,  inferioribus  et  intermediis  + subulate  dentatis,  + acutis, 
superioribus  obtusiusculis,  parum  dentatis  ± integris,  lobo  terminali  in 
l'oliis  exterioribus  parvo  mediocri  vel  saepe  ± elongato  integro — subin- 
tegro,  lobulis  lateralibus  + retroversis  (subhamatis),  acutiusculis — ob- 
tusiusculis,  saepe  apice  ± rotundatis,  lobulo  apicali  brevi — sat  elongato 
obtusiusculo — sat  obtuso,  lobo  terminali  in  foliis  interioribus  magno, 
maximo  lato  sagittato — ovato,  ± obtuso— -obtusiusculo,  integro  vel  ima 
basi  ± dentato — lobulato,  lobulis  solitariis,  ± rotundatis,  lobulis  later- 
alibus  brevibus,  retroversis,  acutis,  petiolis  pallidis,  nervo  dorsaii  sat 
pallido  levissime  colorato.  Scapi  plures  quam  folia  plerumque  longiores, 
glabri  vel  apicem  versus  saepe  ± tote  araneosi.  Involucrum  breve, 
crassum,  ± obscure  olivacea-viride,  basi  ± truncata.  Squamae  ex- 
teriores in  pagina  inferiore  ± obscure,  in  pagina  superiore  ± virescentes, 
± lanceolata,  recurvata — suberecto-patentes.  Calathium  c.  50  mm.  dia- 
metro, subradians.  Ligulae  sat  obscure  luteae,  marginales  extus  stria 
cano-violacea  notatae.  Antherae  polliniferae.  Stylus  et  stigmata  sat 
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fusco-virescentes.  Achenium  fusco-stramineum,  3.5  mm.  longum,  1 mm. 
latum,  apice  acute  spinulosum,  caeterum  ± crebre  tuberculatum  in 
pvramiden,  vix  1 mm.  longum  conicam  sat  abrupte  abiens,  rostro  9-10 
mm.  longo.  This  species  resembles  in  some  degree,  especially  in  the 
blunt  endlobes  with  frequently  blunt  side-lobes,  the  Swedish  species  T. 
expallidum  Dahlst.  and  T.  linguatum  Dahlst.,  and  is  surely  related  to 
both.  Oxford,  Shipton,  Oxon;  Albury,  Herts,  G.  C.  Drcce. 

423/84(6).  T.  sublaeticolor  Dahlst.  in  Floerstr.  in  Act.  Soc.  Faun, 
ct  FI.  Fennica  xxxix.,  4,  30,  1914.  A modification  of  this  was  found  at 
Shipton,  Oxon,  1927 ; The  Park,  Oxford,  1928,  G.  C.  Druce. 

423/86(2).  T.  silesiacum  Dahlst.,  ined.  Mundford,  Norfolk;  Wood- 
stock,  Oxon,  May  1928,  G.  C.  Druce.  These  belong  probably  to  an  un- 
described species  which  I have  named  as  above.  It  is  distributed 
throughout  the  European  countries.  H.  Dahlstedt. 

423.  T.  semipallidum  Dahlst.  Plants  related  to  this  have  been 
found  at  Albury,  Herts,  G.  C.  Druce. 

423.  T.  acroglossum  Dahlst.  A plant  gathered  by  Mrs  Macalistkk 
Hall  at  Dunstable,  Beds,  1928,  Dr  Dahlstedt  says  is  possibly  a form  of 
the  above.  G.  C.  Druce. 

438/2.  Vaccinium  intermedium  Rutlie  in  York.  W.  Balfour  Gour- 
lay  writes: — “I  have  come  across  Vaccinium  intermedium  of  Ruthe 
again,  on  this  occasion  near  Sheffield,  on  the  Derbysliire-Yorksliire  county 
boundary.  1 noticed  it  a month  ago  in  the  garden  of  Mr  Samuel  Don- 
caster at  W.  Winfell,  Whirlow,  some  4 or  5 miles  S.W.  of  the  centre  of 
Sheffield.  Mr  Doncaster  had  a Cowberry,  Vaccinium  V itis-idaea , planted 
in  his  rock  garden  as  a border  and  was  rather  annoyed  by  the  way  that 
Bilberry,  V.  MyrtUlus,  cropped  up  among  it  and  tended  to  replace  it. 
Mr  Doncaster  had  noticed  that  some  of  the  “ bilberry  ” plants  kept 
their  leaves  longer  than  others.  1 thought  that  we  might  find  the  hybrid 
here  which  we  did.  It  occurred  in  several  places  among  the  Cowberry 
and  the  plants  of  each  patch  were  identical  in  habit.  I felt  certain  that 
the  plant  had  been  accidentally  introduced  (like  the  Bilberry)  with  the 
Cowberry,  and  moreover  that  they  were  all  separate  portions  of  one 
single  plant,  artificially  distributed  by  the  gardener.  I had  not  then 
the  opportunity  of  investigating  the  matter.  I have  just  returned  from 
N.  Wales  and  took  the  opportunity  of  staying  a night  at  Sheffield.  Mr 
Doncaster  was  very  helpful.  He  took  me  in  his  car  to  see  the  farmer 
from  whom  he  had  obtained  the  Cowberry  some  20  years  ago.  The  farmer 
remembered  the  exact  place  where  the  plant  had  been  obtained  and 
directed  us  to  it.  We  were  to  go  to  Rivington  Inn,  a quarter  of  a mile 
N.  of  his  farm,  and  then  turn  W.S.W.  along  an  old  Roman  road  which 
had  degenerated  to  a rough  track  or  footpath.  About  three-quarters  of 
a mile  along  this  track,  on  the  right,  we  should  find  a disused  quarry. 
The  Cowberry  had  been  obtained  all  about  this  quarry.  We  followed 
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the  directions.  1 found  a small  patch  of  the  hybrid  about  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  inn,  just  to  the  right  of  the  path  (sample  A),  li  e went 
on  to  the  quarry  where  1 found  two  more  patches  oi  the  hybrid  (B)  and 
(C).  Patch  (B)  was  growing  in  a small  wood  at  the  end  of  the  quarry. 
Patch  (C),  which  had  very  small  leaves,  like  the  specimens  in  Mr  Don- 
caster’s garden,  was  between  the  quarry  and  the  wall.  Patch  (C)  had  a 
few  unripe  berries.  I saw  neither  flowers  nor  fruits  on  patches  (A)  or 
(B).  Patch  (C)  was  the  largest  of  them,  being  22  yards  by  5 or  6 yards. 
Great  masses  of  Cowberry  and  Bilberry  grew  all  about,  but  only  near 
the  quarry  and  alongside  the  path  did  I find  the  hybrid.  (Compare  my 
experience  in  Staffordshire.)  The  local  rock  was  a red  sandstone  and 
the  height  above  the  sea  about  1300  feet.  Having  crossed  a stream,  mark- 
ing the  county  boundary,  which  joins  the  River  Sheaf  near  Dore  and  Tot- 
ley  station,  I presumed  that  1 was  in  Derbyshire  but,  on  examining  the 
map,  1 see  that  the  boundary  follows  the  stream  for  two  miles  or  so  to 
Rivington  Inn  and  then  passes  W.S.W.  for  a mile  or  so  along  the  old 
Roman  road  for  about  a mile  when  it  passes  W.N.W.  across  the  moors. 
The  hybrid  plants  were  therefore  on  the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  boundary, 
though  only  by  a yard  or  two,  and  so  I cannot  make  a new  county  record. 

I may  mention  that  the  seeds  mentioned  in  Hep.  567,  1919,  ger- 

minated and  came  true  to  the  hybrid  type  though  a few  were  indistin- 
guishable from  Cowberry.  I left  for  India  shortly  afterwards,  so  did  not 
follow  up  the  experiment. 

444/1.  Andromeda  polifolia  L.  Near  Goathland,  North  Yorkshire. 
On  the  9th  June  1924,  Miss  H.  V.  Medlicott,  of  Partridge  Hill,  Goath- 
land, discovered  a small  plant  in  flower  growing  in  a boggy  place  on 
the  moor  near  Saltersgate  which  Captain  Medlicott  named  Andromeda 
polifolia.  He  sent  this  specimen  in  a letter  to  Mr  Edgar  Sykes  who  was 
at  that  time  the  schoolmaster  here.  Mr  Sykes  confirmed  the  identifica- 
tion. On  the  16th  June  1925  T accompanied  Captain  Medlicott  to  the 
place  where  his  daughter  found  Andromeda.  Wo  made  a careful  search, 
but  could  not  discover  any  more.  Since  then  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  find  more  growths.  Vaccinium  Oxycoccos  L. 
is  plentiful  in  this  situation.  Unfortunately,  Mr  Sykes,  now  of  Scar- 
borough, had  misplaced  Captain  Medlicott’s  letter  containing  the  speci- 
men. I urged  him,  however,  to  try  and  find  it,  and  on  the  25th  March 
1928,  1 received  both  from  Mr  Sykes,  Captain  Medlicott’s  letter  being 
dated  16th  June  1924.  In  order  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  about  the 
identity  of  this  plant  I sent  it  to  Dr  W.  A.  Sledge,  Leeds,  who  had  not 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  naming  the  specimen  Andromeda  polifolia. 
The  discovery  in  this  district  of  Andromeda  is  important.  Baker,  in  his 
“ Flora  of  North  Yorkshire,”  gives  two  stations  only  for  this  plant: 
one  on  Strensall  Common  in  No.  1 district,  the  Ouze  and  Foss  area, 
and  the  other  in  or  near  Balderdale  in  No.  9 district,  the  West  Tees  area. 
Certainly  it  would  have  been  better  had  more  specimens  been  found, 
but  further  search  will  be  made,  and  in  the  meantime  it  is  desirable  that 
Miss  Medlicott’s  interesting  discovery  should  be  recorded.  This  is  ouly 
the  second  record  for  vice-county  62.  R.  J.  Fi.intofe. 
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446/1.  Erica  cinerea  L.,  var.  Rendlei.  Parkstone,  Branksome, 
1927,  Studland  Heath,  Dorset,  L.  B.  Hall;  Cornwall,  E.  Thurston. 
See  Journ.  Hot.,  25,  1928.  This,  like  the  vars.  anandra  and  scliizopetala, 
is  a teratological  rather  than  a natural  variation. 

446/4.  E.  ciliaris  x Tetralix  = E.  Watsoni  Bentham.  In  calyx, 
corolla,  stamens  and  ovary  Erica  Watsoni  exhibits  definite  points  of 
difference  from  E.  ciliaris  on  the  one  hand  and  from  E.  Tetralix  on  the 
other.  The  calyx  of  E.  ciliaris  is  regularly  four-partite,  each  sepal  is 
ovate  and  in  the  upper  part  is  fringed  with  about  sixteen  long  glandular 
hairs.  Two  short  bracts,  each  about  half  the  length  of  a sepal,  lie  closely 
adpressed  to  two  of  the  sepals.  E.  Tetralix  has  also  a four-partite  calyx 
but  the  sepals  are  narrowly  lanceolate,  fringed  above  with  eight  to 
twelve  glandular  hairs.  The  two  bracts  are  equal  in  length  to  the  sepals 
and  similar  in  appearance;  they  do  not  overlie  the  sepals  but  are  vari- 
ously spreading  so  that  the  whole  has  often  the  appearance  of  an  irre- 
gularly six-partite  calyx.  The  four  sepals  of  E.  Watsoni  are  inter- 
mediate in  shape  and  in  the  number  of  glandular  hairs,  and  the  bracts, 
usually  adpressed  to  the  sepals  as  in  E.  ciliaris  but  sometimes  spreading, 
are  about  three-quarters  of  the  length  of  the  sepals.  The  corolla  of  E. 
ciliaris  is  asymmetrical,  with  a distinct  neck  and  both  neck  and  mouth 
of  corolla  are  obliquely  placed.  In  E.  Tetralix  the  corolla  is  usually 
symmetrical,  though  the  mouth  may  be  obliquely  placed,  and  there  is 
never  any  trace  of  the  “ bottle-neck  ” characteristic  of  E.  ciliaris.  The 
corolla  of  E.  Watsoni  resembles  that  of  E.  ciliaris  but  the  neck  is  shorter, 
broader  and  much  less  distinct.  The  stamens  of  E.  Tetralix  are  pro- 
vided with  subulate  awns  about  equal  in  length  to  the  anthers.  Those 
of  E.  ciliaris  are  awnless,  while  in  E.  Watsoni  the  awns  are  about  one- 
third  of  the  length  of  the  anthers.  The  ovary  is  glabrous  in  E.  ciliaris. 
clothed  with  relatively  long  white  adpressed  hairs  in  E.  Tetralix  and 
downy,  with  short  white  hairs,  in  E.  Watsoni.  In  habit  the  plant  is 
intermediate  between  E.  ciliaris  and  E.  Tetralix  and  in  its  usual  form, 
with  rounded  cushion-like  growth  and  clear  pink  flowers,  can  be  recog- 
nised at  sight,  but  forms  occur  which  in  habit  approach  one  or  other 
of  the  parents.  E.  ciliaris  frequently  occurs  with  abbreviated  blunt- 
pointed  spikes  much  like  an  extreme  form  of  the  hybrid,  while  E.  Tetra- 
lix varies  from  a wiry-stemmed,  pale-flowered  form  to  a much  more  leafy 
and  more  richly  coloured  plant  which  approaches  it  at  the  other  ex- 
treme. In  these  forms,  however,  the  floral  characters  detailed  above 
are  at  once  decisive.  F.  Rtt.stone. 

458/2.  Statice  ih  hescens  Sm.,  var.  bractescens  Dr.  Near  Little- 
hampton,  E.  Kent.  Seen  in  various  places  for  many  years  by  Mr  E. 
P.  Jay  who  says  it  is  an  attractive  plant  but  about  a fortnight  later 
in  flowering  than  the  type.  Just  as  on  the  Quenvais  in  Jersey  there  is 
a strongly  braeteate  variety  (var.  bracteata)  of  Statice  plantaginea  so 
there  is  at  Littlehampton  this  variety  of  pubescens  having  bracts  over 
an  inch  long  and  a large  head  of  blossom.  The  plant  is  sturdier  than 
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the  type,  the  leaves  are  not  so  narrow  and  they  are  not  so  much  en- 
rolled. G.  C.  Deuce. 

460/6.  Gentiana  [lingulata  Ag.],  var.  praf.cox  Towns.  A large 
patch  of  this  plant  was  found  on  Bonchurch  Down,  near  Ventnor,  Isle 
of  Wight,  on  May  9,  1925.  Tt  was  noticed  that  there  is  very  considerable 
variation  in  the  division  of  cbrolla  and  of  calyx,  and  the  resulting  obser- 
vations may  be  of  interest. 

A.  The'normal  plant  has  all  flowers  entirely  4-merous,  that  is  both  as 
to  corolla  divisions  and  calyx  divisions. 

B.  The  most  frequent  variation  from  the  normal  has  the  topmost  flower 
5-merous,  with  the  lower  flowers  all  or  nearly  all  4-merous ; occasion- 
ally one  or  more  of  the  lower  flowers  is  5-merous  like  the  top  flower. 
It  would  appear  that  quite  15%  of  the  total  vary  in  this  manner. 

C.  Very  occasionally  (2  plants  only  seen)  the  topmast  flower  is  4-merous, 
with  one  or  more  5-merous  flowers  below. 

D.  Occasionally  (about  6 % of  the  total)  examples  occur  in  which  the 
numbers  of  the  cosol  I a divisions  and  calyx  divisions  of  the  topmost 
flower  differ.  These  occur  in  2 forms  in  about  equal  numbers — (1) 
top  flower  with  5-merous  corolla  and  4-me-ous  calyx,  and  (2)  top 
flower  with  4-merous  corolla  and  5-merous  calyx.  One  plant  was 
found  with  the  top  flower  having  3-merons  corolla  and  5-merous 
calyx. 

E.  It  is  noticeable  that  differences  between  the  numbers  of  corolla 
divisions  and  calyx  divisions  occur  only  in  the  topmost  flower,  and 
in  all  these  cases  the  lower  flowers  were  entirely  4-merous.  The 
lower  flowers,  whether  4-merous  or  5-merous,  have  corolla  and  calyx 
divisions  of  equal  number  in  every  case. 

Examples  of  the  normal  A.  and  variation  B.  are  being  distributed 
this  year.  The  remaining  variations  were  obtained  in  numbers  insuffi- 
cient for  distribi  tion. — P.  M.  Hall. 

467/2.  Anagallis  arvensis  X ff.mina.  Bedale,  Petersfield,  Hants, 

F.  R.  Browning.  Mr  Browning  writes,  July  1928,  that  last  summer 
there  appeared  in  some  newly-broken  virgin  ground  on  this  estate  the 
Blue  Pimpernel  among  the  already  existent  Scarlet  Pimpernel.  This 
summer  he  found  that  there  were  true  hybrids  between  the  two  occuring 
on  the  same  patch. 

472/1(2).  Ligustrum  ovalifolium  Hasskarl.  Alien,  Japan.  In 
hedges,  of  course  planted,  about  Cahirciveen,  Kerry,  G.  C.  Dritcr  and 
R.  H.  Williamson. 

484/3.  Collomia  rtf  lor  a (R.P.)  Brand.  C.  coccinea  Lehm.  Alien, 
Chili.  Hortal.  On  rubbish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk,  Stirling- 
shire, J.  II.  Lee.  A garden  plant  introduced  in  1831  and  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Register,  t.  1622.  Identified,  as  probably  this  species,  by  Dr 
Thellung. 
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•506/10.  Myosotis  versicolor  Sm.,  var.  Lloydti  Corb.  Nouv.  FI. 
Norm.,  692,  1893.  Characterised  by  “ Fleurs  jaunes,  passant  an  bleu 
tres  pale,  sans  autre  nuance.”  Banstead,  Surrey,  C.  E.  Britton  in 
Journ.  Bot.,  41,  1928. 

509/6.  Echium  humile  Desf.  Alien,  Egypt,  etc.  Barry,  Glamor- 
gan, R.  L.  Smith.  This,  a purely  Egyptian  species,  is  made  synonymous 
with  E.  setosum.  Vahl  in  Ind.  Kew.,  but  Muschler  (FI.  Egypt,  i i . , 795) 
cites  Echium  setosum  for  Anchusa  aggregata  Lehm.,  which  has  a much 
wider  range  with  Syria  and  Palestine.  G.  C.  Druce. 

543/7.  Veronica  Bf.ccabunga  L.,  nov.  var.  vel  forma  elf.gans  Dr. 
Plant  4-6  inches  high;  leaves  elliptic,  about  25  by  10  mm.,  slightly 
stalked;  inflorescence  about  50  mm.  long  of  8-11  bright  blue  flowers. 
This  plant  is  conspicuous  from  its  narrow  leaves  and  neat  habit.  Side 
of  pond,  Foxhall,  Northants,  G.  C.  Druce. 

543/13(2).  V.  austriaca  L.  Alien,  Europe?  Hortal.  Waste  ground 
near  the  Shooting  Box.  Martin  Mere,  Southport,  S.  Lancs,  1926,  F.  W. 
Holder  and  R.  Wagstaffe. 

543/18.  V.  Tournefoutii  Gmel.  See  C.  E.  Britton  in  Journ.  Bot., 
41,  1928.  lr.  persica  Poir.,  var.  Aschersoniana  E.  Lehm.  in  Oest.  Bot. 
Zeit.,  249,  1909,  as  sub-sp.  Leaves  simple  and  sharply  serrate;  sepals 
oblong-lanceolate,  gradually  contracted  from  the  middle  to  the  apex; 
lower  corolla  lobe  paler  than  the  upper  and  lateral.  Besilsleigh,  Berks. 
G.  C.  Druce. 

Var.  Corrensiana  (E.  Lehm.,  as  a sub-sp.  of  Tournefortii  Gmel.). 
Bosham,  W.  Sussex,  E.  S.  Marshall,  No.  2576,  as  polita,  var.  grandi- 
flora ; Tintern,  Monmouth,  W.  A.  Shoolbrbd,  as  F.  polita;  St  Mary 
Cray,  W.  Kent,  W.  O.  Hume  in  Herb.  South  Lond.  Bot.  Inst.,  as  agres- 
tis. Lainbridge,  Oxon,  G.  C.  Druce. 

543/19.  V.  agrestis  L.,  var.  Garckiana  Fourn.  Keel  and  upper 
part  of  the  capsules  clothed  with  erect,  glandular  hairs.  The  common 
form. 

Var.  Boraeana  P.  Fourn.  Only  noted  from  Surrey.  Entire  sur- 
face and  keel  covered  with  erect,  glandular  and  curled,  eglandular  hairs. 

Var.  versicolor  Math.  FI.  Gen.  Belg.  i.,  391.  Well  marked  by  its 
oblong,  very  obtuse  sepals.  The  type  agrestis  has  tapering  sepals.  Un- 
common. See  C.  E.  Britton  in  Journ.  Bot.,  43,  1928. 

543/20.  V.  didyma  Ten.,  var.  Thellungiana.  T\  polita  Fr.,  var. 
Thellungiana  Lehm.,  is  the  common  British  form  of  I',  polita  Fr. 

550/1.  Orobanche  Hapum-genistae  Thuill.,  var.  bracteosa  (Reuter). 
Gwyd derig,  Brecon,  1905,  H.  H.  Knight. 

550/7.  O.  Hederae  Duby.  forma  stf.nantha  (Loj.)  G.  Beck.  Betcli- 
worth,  Surrey,  C.  E.  Salmon;  Lee  Ruelles  Braves,  Guernsey,  1888,  Miss 
M.  Dauber,  teste  Beck.  See  Journ.  Bot.,  168,  1928, 
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558/12.  x Mentha  rubra  x verticillata.  Mr  Fraser  thus  identi- 
fies a Mint  which  the  Rev.  F.  Turreff  found  near  Fyvie,  N.  Aberdeen, 
in  July  last.  He  says  “ the  stems  and  leaves  are  far  too  hairy  for  M. 
rubra.  The  pedicels  have  a few  scattered  hairs,*  but  often  many  at  their 
junction  with  the  calyx.  Many  of  the  calices  have  hairs  at  the  base, 
and  on  the  calyx  teeth  the  hairs  are  very  long.”  It  is  asserted  that 
M.  rubra  is  a hybrid  of  aquatica  x arvensis  x spicata  while  verticillata 
is  a hybrid  of  aquatica  X arvejisis. 

566/20.  Salvia  reflexa  Hornem.  S.  lanceifolia  Poiret.  Alien, 
North  America.  Sent  from  a cornfield  at  Fritton,  Norfolk,  by  Miss 
Salmon.  This  species  has  been  found  adventive  in  Europe. 

586/1.  Teucrium  Scorodonia  L.,  var.  acrotomum  L.  B.  Hall  in 
Journ.  Bot.,  299,  1928.  Exmoor,  Somerset,  1922.  Cultivated  for  six 
years  it  has  retained  its  character.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  suborbicu- 
lar,  cordate  leaves  and  by  the  main  lateral  vein  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
lip  of  the  calyx  being  strongly  incurved  towards  the  apex.  The  culti- 
vated plant  has  leaves  recalling  those  of  Glechoma. 

588/5.  Pi.antago  maritima  L.,  lusus.  Sene  by  E.  Thurston  from 
Par,  Cornwall,  where  it  was  gathered  by  L.  T.  Merlin.  The  spikes  are 
short  and  foliaceous,  the  bracts  being  about  one  inch  long,  giving  an 
outline  like  that  of  Phyteuma  orbicular e :. 

588/10.  P.  major  L.  A curious  lusus  was  sent  by  W.  Tresiiider 
from  Charlestown,  St  Austell,  Cornwall.  It  had  a long  panicled  inflor- 
escence of  230  mm. 

Var.  bracteata  Dr.  Major  Robert  Orme  writes,  July  9, 
1928: — “ In  1914  I found  on  Salisbury  Plain,  Wiltshire,  Plan- 
tago  major  with  large  foliate  bracts.  I put  it  in  a rockery  at  our  home 
in  Hampshire  and  when  I went  there  after  the  war  there  was  no  trace 
of  the  original  plant  but  several  seedlings  about  the  garden  all  true 
to  type.  I brought  one  of  these  here  (Budleigh  Salterton)  and  its  seed- 
I’ngs  are  flowering  this  summer  still  quite  true.  Some  of  these  are  from 
seed  1 scattered  far  from  the  parent  plant.” 

588/19(2).  P.  exigua  Juss.  ex  Murr.  in  Comm.  Goett.,  t.  5,  p.  94, 
1778.  P.  pumilaJj.  f.  Supp.  125.  Alien,  Reg.  Medit.,  etc.  Dagenham, 
S.  Essex,  R.  Melville. 


597/2.  Cet.osia  trigyna  L.  Mantissa,  212,  1771  (non  Wight  nee 
Willd.).  Alien,  Tropical  Africa.  Avonmouth,  Bristol,  W.  Glostcr,  TI. 
J.  Gibbons. 

600/1(2).  Chenopodium  crassifolium  Hornem.  Hort.  Hafn.,  254. 
1813  (non  Bieb.),  var.  Df.genianum  Aellen  in  Ungarische  Bot.  Bliitter, 
627.  1926.  Below  Shornemead  Fort,  W.  Kent,  September  1893,  A.  H. 
Wollky-Doi)  in  Herb.  Kopenhag.  This  was  distributed  through  the 
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B.E.C.,  see  Report , 422,  1893,  where  Wolley-Dod  6ays  : — “ This  is  Syme’s 
station,  I suppose,  though  the  plant  does  not  grow  on  the  embankment 
but  on  the  muddy  bank  of  the  ditch  below  it.  I found  it  in  considerable 
quantity,  extending  almost  to  Cliffe  Foot,  and  1 saw  it  also  on  the  in- 
land border  of  the  marshes,  a mile  from  the  river.”  This  plant  needs 
further  study  and  1 am  communicating  with  Dr  Aellen  on  the  matter. 

600/8.  C.  album  L.,  sub-sp.  ovatum  Aell.  in  Bot.  Notis.  Lund,  209, 
1908.  Avonmouth  Dock,  W.  Gloster  [No.  1],  November  1,  1928,  Mrs 
Sandwith  and  J.  W.  White. 

600/8.  C.  mixtifrons  Murr,  sub-sp.  nova  under  grex  viride.  Foliis 
omnibus  saturate  viridibus,  inferioribus  subtrigonis  sinuato-dentatis, 
superioribus  ovatis;  inflorescentia  subcymosa,  glomerulis  crassis,”  .1. 
Af urr  in  lift.  This  was  found  by  me  in  1926  at  Didcot,  Berks,  on  waste 
ground  between  the  loop  and  the  old  Great  Western  main  line.  G.  C. 
Druce. 

600/8y.  C.  album  L.,  var.  ovatum  Aellen  in  Bot.  Notis.  Lund,  209. 
1928.  [No.  1]  Avonmouth  Docks.  W.  Gloster,  November  1928,  Airs  Sand- 
wiTiH  and  J.  W.  AVhitf.. 

600/8.  xC.  variable  Aellen,  var.  Murrii  Aellen  in  Fedde  Rep.,  1929. 
= C.  album  L.  x C.  Berlandieri  Moq.,  sub-sp.  Zschackf.i  (Alurr).  ('. 
subcii  neat  urn  Murr  is  not  a hybrid.  [No.  2]  On  a tip  at  Avonmouth 
Docks,  W.  Gloster,  November  1928,  Mrs  Sandwith  and  J.  AY.  White. 

600/8.  xC.  variable  Aell.,  var.  Murrii  Aell.  in  Fedde  Rep.,  1929  = 
album  x Berlandieri  Moq.,  sub-sp.  Zschaekf.i  (Murr)  Aell.  Tip 
at  Avonmouth  Docks,  November  1,  1928  [No.  2],  Airs  Sandwith  and 
J.  W.  White. 

600/8(3).  C.  album  L.,  grex  viride,  var.  (as  nov.  sub-sp.)  delto- 
phvllum  J.  Alurr  ined.,  1928.  Foliis  omnibus  deltoidis-ovatis.  brevi- 
bus,  sat  parvis,  subcrassis  minis,  inflorescentiae  paucis  abbreviate, 
glomerulis  grandis.  Avonmouth,  Bristol,  C.  & N.  Sandwith. 

600/11.  C.  leptophyllum  Nutt.,  var.  lfjptophylloides  (Alurr)  Thell. 
& Aell.  Southampton,  J.  F.  Rayner.  At  first  determined  by  Thellung 
as  var.  oblongifolium  S.  Wats.,  but  afterwards  made  a distinct  variety, 
ft  replaces  oblongifnUum  in  the  List. 

600/11.  C.  leptophyllum  (Nuttall)  Brown  A Britton,  var.  Lkpto- 
phylloides  (Murr)  Thell.  A Aellen.  (Var.  oblongifolium  auct.  Fur., 
not  of  S.  Watson,  as  in  Rep.  B.E.C.,  305,  1921,  and  621,  1922).  Near 
Southampton,  1921,  J.  F.  Rayner. 

600/12.  C.  ficifolium  Sm.,  var.  doltciiophyllum  Alurr  in  Mag. 
Bot  . t.  1,  fig.  2.  338,  1902.  Alien,  China.  In  some  plenty  on  the  dumps 
between  Drayton  and  Iver,  Bucks,  September  1928,  G.  C.  Druce. 
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600/13.  C.  gl accum  L.,  var.  Microphyli.oidf.s  Dr.  This  is  the  var. 
microphyllum  Murr,  in  Hit.,  from  Port  Meadow,  Oxford,  Gambikr  Parra', 
and  from  Syston  Common,  Mangotsfield,  Mrs  Sandavith.  See  Hep. 
H.E.C.,  780,  1925.  The  name  is  already  occupied  by  microphyllvm  Hook, 
f.,  so  that  a different  name  has  to  be  used. 

600/16.  C.  Ambrosioides  L.,  var.  df.ntatum  Fenzl.  C.  chilense 
Druce  & Hayward  Adv.  FI.  Tweedside,  p.p.  Galasliiels.  Selkirk,  Septem- 
ber 1913,  Miss  T.  M.  Hayward. 

600/16.  C.  Ambrosioides  L.,  var.  dentatum  Fenzl.  Galashiels,  Sel- 
kirk, September  1913,  Miss  T.  M.  Ha  award.  Thought  by  Murr  to  be 
('.  chilense  Sclirad. 

Var.  suffuuticosum  (Willd.).  Boston  Docks,  Lincoln,  G.  C.  Druce. 

600/18(2).  C.  triangulare  R.  Br.  C.  panicvlatum  Murr,  ? of  Hook. 
Alien,  Australia.  Lanai.  Bradford,  Yorks,  1919,  J.  Cryf.r  and  G.  C. 
Druce. 

600/21.  C.  hircinum  Sclirad.,  var.  deminutum  (Ludwig)  Aell.  Sel- 
kirk, G.  C.  Druce;  Barsbv,  Leicester,  A.  R.  Horavood,  as  Vulvaria. 
See  Hep.  Ji.K.C.,  368.  1915,  where  1 refer  it  to  a form  of  hircinum . Pye 
Hall  Farm.  Wrentham,  Suffolk,  A.  R.  Horavood  ; Bradford,  Yorks,  J. 
Craer  and  G.  C.  Druce  ; Wolbeck,  Notts.  R.  Gout, ding  ; Bayswater,  Oxon, 
1912,  G.  C.  Druce;  St  Clare  Road,  Colchester  [2130],  G.  C.  Brown; 
Cardiff,  Glamorgan.  G.  C.  Druce;  Milverton,  Warwick,  1898,  Bromwich; 
Exeter,  Devon.  1908,  Druce. 

Var.  multi  dentatcm  (Ludwig  as  forma).  Bradford,  Yorks,  J.  Cryf.r. 

600/21.  C.  hircinum  Sclirad.,  forma  latiloba,  minus  farinosa,  teste 
Dr  J.  Murr.  On  rubbish  at  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  1928.  G.  C.  Druce. 

600/21.  C.  hircinum  Sclirad.,  var.  multidentatum  (Ludwig,  as 
forma).  Sent  to  B.F.C.,  September  19,  1917,  by  Mr  J.  C’ryer,  as  C.  hir- 
cinum. Named  as  “ forma  multidentatum ■ Ludwig  by  P.  Aellen,  1928.” 

Var.  deminutum  (Ludwig)  is  a common  form  of  hircinum  as  from 
Exeter,  August  1908,  G.  C.  Druce,  which  Murr  labelled  forma  ahtusi- 
foliinn  ; Milverton,  Warwick,  1898,  H.  Bromavich  ; Bradford,  York,  1921, 
G.  C.  Druce;  Colchester  (n.  2130),  G.  C.  Broavn;  Cardiff,  Glamorgan; 
Bayswater,  Oxford  (which  Murr  labelled  “ forma  foliis  protractis  Oh. 
ficifolio  similis”),  G.  C.  Druce;  Welbeck,  Notts,  R.  W.  Goulding  ; Brad- 
ford, Yorks,  1918,  J.  Cryer,  avIio  noticed  that  it  ivas  not  so  distinctly 
three-lobed  or  attenuated  as  in  var.  suhtrilohnm  ; Pye  Hall  Farm,  Wren- 
tham, Suffolk,  1917,  A.  R.  Horavood;  Barsbv,  Leicester,  1915,  A.  B. 
Horavood,  as  Vulvaria , see  Hep.  B.E.C.,  368.  1915,  where  1 said  it  was 
hircinum  or  a closely  allied  species. 

600/21(2).  C.  PAi.T.iDicAULE  Aell.  C.  hircinum,  var.  suhtrilohum 
(Tssler,  Murr  p.p.).  Galashiels.  Selkirk,  1913,  M iss  I.  M.  Hayavard  and 
G.  C.  Druce. 
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600/21(2).  C.  pallidicaule  Aellen  in  Fedde  Rep.,  1929.  Det.  P. 
Aellen  on  December  29,  1928.  This  is  the  C.  hircinum,  var.  subtrilobum 
Tssler,  p.p.,  from  Galashiels,  Selkirk,  1913,  Miss  T.  M.  Hayward.  Alien. 
In  appearance  it  recalls  C.  hircinvm  Sclirad.,  var.  svbtriflorv m Issler, 
and  was  so  called  by  Murr. 

600/26.  C.  ca rinat or  R.  Br.  Bradford,  Yorks,  September  5,  1917. 
J.  Cryer,  as  (!.  Tiotrys.  P.  Aellen  in  1928  refers  it  to  carinatum. 

600/27(2).  C.  foetidum  Sclirad.,  var.  ghacit.f,  Aell.  C.  graveolens 
Willd.,  ? in cisum  Poir.  Tweedside,  Selkirk,  at  the  junction  of  the  Gala 
and  Tweed,  Miss  T.  M.  Hayward,  as  graveolens.  See  Adv.  FI.  T weed- 
side,  200.  Dr  Aellen  refers  it  to  h is  var.  gracile. 

600/29.  C.  auricomiforme  Murr  & Tliell.  Bradford,  Yorks,  G.  C. 
Druce  and  J.  Cryer. 

600/31.  C.  foetidum  Sclirad.,  var.  gracile  Aellen.  Alien,  S.  Africa. 
Tweedside,  Selkirk,  1913,  Miss  T.  M.  Hayward.  See  Adv.  FI.  Tweedside , 
200,  1919,  where  it  was  referred  to  graveolens  by  Dr  Murr.  Aellen  in 
1928  identifies  it  as  above. 

600/31(2).  C.  a mar  anticolor  Coste  A*  Reyn,  in  Bull.  Bot.  Soc.  France 
liv.,  181,  1907.  Alien,  but  the  native  country  unascertained.  Det.  Dr 
Murr.  Field  near  the  Tweed,  Galafoot,  Selkirk.  1926.  Miss  1.  M.  Hay- 
ward. A striking  plant  when  fresh,  suffused  with  purple.  It  was  un- 
fortunately not  fruiting.  It  is  probably  of  S.  American  origin. 

600/35.  C.  ttolopterum  (Thell.)  Tliell.  & Aell.  Alien,  origin  uncer- 
tain. Lanai.  Tweedside,  Selkirk,  1914,  Miss  T.  M.  Hayward  and 
G.  C.  Druce. 

600/35.  C.  Triangula  re  R.  Br.  Prod.,  407.  teste  P.  Aellen.  1928. 
Alien,  Australia.  Bradford,  Yorks.  1921.  -T.  Cryf.r.  and  G.  C.  Druce. 

609(2).  PoLYCNF.MUM  L. 

609(2)/l.  P.  arvensf.  L.  Alien,  Europe,  Medit.,  etc.  Avonmouth, 
Bristol,  W.  Gloster,  H.  J.  Gibbons. 

6T8/3.  Rumf.x  crispis  x palustris.  To  this  Dr  Danser  refers  a 
Dock  which  I have  found  on  waste  ground  at  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs; 
Dundee,  Angus;  and  Golspie,  Sutherland.  G.  C.  Druce. 

637/2.  Urtica  urens  L.,  var.  inf.rs  (Forsk.  as  sp.)  Weddell.  Plant 
without  stinging  hairs.  Noticed  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Mason  with  Canon 
Fowler  and  Woodruffe-Peacock  at  Bootle,  Lancashire.  The  leaves 
were  darker  and  more  shining  than  the  type. 

Nov.  var.  elegans  Druce.  In  this  plant,  which  was  gathered  near 
Melmerby,  Cumberland,  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Mason,  the  elliptic  leaves, 
3x5  cm.,  are  regularly  cut  into  open  teeth  about  8 mm,  long,  each 
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tooth  having  a secondary  on  its  margin;  the  sinus  is  rounder  and  the 
leaf  stalks  are  about  2 cm.  long  and  slender. 

643/3.  Alnus  viridis  DC.  Alien,  Europe,  N.  America,  N.  China. 
Planted  in  cold  damp  places,  Bradoonie,  Angus;  Banchory,  Kincardine, 
Miss  Todu.  This  differs  from  Alnus  and  incana , which  have  the  male  and 
female  in  one  inflorescence,  in  the  male  flowers  appearing  in  the  autumn 
and  the  females  in  the  spring.  The  leaves  vary  in  the  degrees  of  hairi- 
ness which  is  mostly  confined  to  the  nerves. 

650/1.  Salix  pentandra  L.,  var.  latifolia  Anderss.  Leaves  4.25  cm. 
a cross  x 9-10  cm.  long.  Meathop.  Westmorland,  1902,  Rev.  W.  W.  Mason. 

650/3.  S.  alba  L.,  var.  stenophyi.la  Fraser.  Differs  from  the  type 
by  its  narrower  leaves  6-7  mm.  across  x 11-12  cm.  long. 

650/9.  S.  aurita  L.,  with  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  cat- 
kins. Cwmvstwvch,  Cardiganshire,  April  1928,  J.  H.  Salter. 

669/5.  Orchis  Morio  L.,  now  var.  Bartlettii.  This  interesting 
new  variety  occurred  in  considerable  numbers  at  the  Blackball  Rocks, 
Co.  Durham.  It  varies  from  the  type  in  having  flowers  only  half  the 
linear  dimensions  of  the  type.  No  intermediate  forms  occurred.  J.  W. 
Hest.op-Harrison. 

669/14.  O.  mascula  L.  X O.  Morio  L.  This  hybrid  was  found  grow- 
ing amongst  the  two  parent  species  in  a field  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs  at 
Blackball  Rocks,  Co.  Durham,  ,T.  W.  Hest.op-Harrison. 

669/14.  O.  mascula  L.  x Habenaria  Gymnadenia  Dr.  =x  Orchis 
Robsonii.  This  hybrid,  of  which  only  one  specimen  was  noted,  was  dis- 
covered growing  in  a mixed  colony  of  the  parents,  both  of  which  were 
then  in  flower,  on  June  12,  1927,  at  Blackball  Rocks.  Co.  Durham.  The 
plant  gave  one,  at  first  sight,  the  general  impression  that  it  was  a tiny 
version  of  0.  mascula  with  its  lax  flower  spike  coloured  from  the  tip  of 
the  inflorescence  to  the  lowest  flower  but  one  a purple  of  a lighter  tint 
than  in  0.  mascula.  The  leaves,  it  is  important  to  note,  were  unspotted, 
indicating,  in  all  probability  that,  as  far  as  this  cross  is  concerned,  “un- 
spottedness ” tends  to  behave  as  a Mendelian  dominant.  In  height  the 
flowers  from  the  tip  of  the  lip  to  the  level  of  the  expanded  lateral  sepals 
averaged  1.8  cm.,  the  lip  itself  having  a breadth  of  8 mm.,  and  a maxi- 
mum length'  (in  the  middle  lobe)  of  6.25  mm.  In  colour,  the  flowers  were 
intermediate  between  the  rich  purple  of  0.  mascula . and  the  rose-purple 
of  TTabenaria  Gym  nadenia  whilst  their  scent  was  of  a delicate  diluted 
type  resembling  that  of  the  latter  parent.  The  unspotted  lip  was  three- 
lobed,  with  the  slightly  cleft  median  lobe  more  elongate  and  narrower 
than  the  lateral  pair.  The  throat,  necessarily  smaller  of  course,  more 
nearly  approached  that  of  O.  mascula.  The  spur,  which  was  fairly 
slender,  varied  from  flower  to  flower  in  length,  being  generally  as  long 
as  in  H.  Gymnadenia  but  occasionally  two  or  three  millimetres  shorter. 
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As  for  the  sepals,  the  lateral  pair  were  more  or  less  spreading  while  the 
middle  one  was  applied  to  the  hood.  The  bracts  were  single  nerved, 
purple  in  colour,  but  paler  toward  the  centre.  Altogether  the  plant  was 
a good  intermediate  to  its  parents.  I have  named  this  novelty  x 0. 
Itobsonii  in  honour  of  Mr  C.  E.  Robson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Natural 
Historj-  Society  of  Northumberland  and  Durham.  J.  W.  Heseop-Har- 

R.ISON. 

669/17.  O.  pyramid alis  L. , iiov.  var.  or  sub-var.  sanguinea.  On  the 
shell-sand  pastures  near  Roundstone,  Galway,  August  1928.  This  beau- 
tiful plant  differs  from  the  type  in  having  flowers  of  a bright  blood-red 
colour  instead  of  rosy  pink.  The  shape  and  size  of  the  flowers  are  nor- 
mal. I am  unable  to  find  any  reference  to  this  variation — it  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Camus.  G.  C.  Druce. 

718/1.  Junccs  maritimus  Lam.,  var.  congesttjs  L.  B.  Hall.  Shore 
of  Poole  Harbour,  near  Studland,  Dorset,  1927  and  1928.  See  Jo-urn. 
Hot.,  361,  1928.  This  will  come  in  my  List  under  the  older  species  name 
of  spinosus  Eorskal  as  var.  congestus  (L.  B.  Hall)  comb.  nov.  G.  C. 
Druce. 

718/15.  J.  Gerardi  Lois.,  var.  repens  Buchenau.  A pretty,  creep- 
ing form  is  frequent  round  the  southern  side  of  Lady’s  Island,  Lake 
Wexford.  It  is  not  so  small  as  typical  repens  but  verges  towards  var. 
soranthus.  The  plants  are  from  2 to  5 inches  high,  extensively  creeping, 
with  the  leaves  sometimes  exceeding  the  inflorescence. 

737/1.  Potamogeton  natans  L.,  var.  pygmaecs  Gaudin.  Loch  Win- 
lan,  Caithness,  G.  C.  Druce,  teste  Dalgeeish. 

737/5.  P.  alpinus  Balb.,  var.  (not  x)  Paemeiii  Druce,  growing  in 
the  river  near  Odiham,  and  suggesting  a praelongus  parentage.  Mr 
Arthur  Bennett  has  been  re-examing  it  and,  in  litt.,  August  13,  1928, 
says  it  is  “ a very  rare  variety  (instead  of  ax),  i.e.,  P.  alpinus , var. 
Palmeri  Druce,  characterised  by  the  extreme  greenness,  the  semi-clasp- 
ing of  its  upper  leaves,  their  tenuity  and  their  exposing  the  veins  so 
clearly ; the  shape  of  the  leaves,  approaching  those  of  praelongus  but  no 
split  at  apex.  Also  at  Beccles,  Suffolk,  and  from  Cheshire;  the  latter 
was  labelled  praelongus.,> 

737 /6.  P.  Griffith ii  Bennett.  See  Pep.  P.E.C.,  787,  1925;  36,  1926. 
Hagstrom  asserts  positively  that  it  is  the  hybrid  nerviger  Wolfg.  but 
Bennett  is  equally  positive  that  it  is  a species.  Twice  I have  visited  the 
lake  but  I have  failed  to  find  any  other  species  than  oblongus.  The  water 
was  too  cold  for  a long  immersion,  and  on  my  first  visit  a couple  of 
lovers,  who  for  a time  would  not  move,  made  swimming  rather  difficult. 
[ asked  my  friend,  Mr  A.  Wilson,  to  investigate  the  lake  and  in  re- 
sponse he  has  written  these  two  interesting  letters.  As  will  be  seen 
these  give  no  support  to  the  presence  in  any  form  of  the  alleged  parents 
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of  nerviger — alpmus  and  praelongus.  G.  C.  Druce.  20/8/1928,  “ Tn 
response  to  your  remarks  in  a recent  Report  that  it  was  desirable  to  see 
what  other  species  of  Potamogeton,  besides  P.  Griffithii , grow  in  Llyn 
Anafon,  my  son  and  I visited  the  lake  on  August  4th,  armed  with  a 
rake  and  long  cord  attached  to  it.  We  spent  3£  hours  there,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  about  15  flowering  specimens  of  P.  Griffithii  for 
the  Club.  They  were  growing  in  deep  water  about  15  yards  out  from 
the  west  shore,  and  there  were  many  more  further  away  and  beyond 
where  we  could  throw  the  rake.  There  is  a quantity  of  P . polygon i- 
folius  [ oblongus ] near  the  shore  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  but 
we  found  no  other  species  at  all.  The  leaves  of  the  P.  Griffithii,  besides 
being  wavy,  are  somewhat  spirally  twisted,  the  latter  character  not 
being  mentioned  in  the  books.”  23/8/28,  “ Further,  with  regard  to 
the  Potamogeton  Griffithii,  the  part  of  the  lake  where  it  grows  nearest 
to  the  shore  is  on  the  S.W.  side  where  the  ground  is  rocky  and  slopes 
down  steeply.  It  does  not  grow  anywhere  near  the  edge  but  only  in 
water,  say,  7 ft.  or  more  deep.  From  a rocky  knoll  just  above  the  shore 
on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  “ Llwydmor,”  we  were  able  to  look  down 
on  the  water  and  see  the  plant  scattered  over  an  area  of  an  acre  or 
more,  the  flowering  stems  just  reaching  or  rising  slightly  above  the 
water  as  the  ripples  jnet  them.  Owing  to  the  recent  drought  the  water 
was  very  low  at  the  time  of  our  visit  and  the  season  was  well  advanced. 
Although  one  cannot  entirely  solve  the  problem  unless  the  entire  lake 
was  explored,  we  think  it  very  improbable  that  any  other  species  occurs 
there  (except  P.  polygonifolius ),  as  we  tried  dragging  the  water  almost 
all  round,  and  vegetation  could  be  seen  from  the  knoll  in  the  centre  of 
the  lake.  P.  polygonifolius  is  abundant  in  shallow  water  on  the  op- 
posite shore  of  the  lake,  along  with  Lobelia  Dortmanna,  Littorella, 
Menyanthes,  Callitriche  intermedia,  Glyceria,  etc.  I understand  that 
the  village  of  Llanfairfechan  is  going  to  augment  its  water  supply  by 
converting  the  lake  into  a reservoir  and  building  a dam.  The  water 
will  then  have  a great  rise  and  fall  and  most,  if  not  all,  the  interesting 
vegetation  will  disappear.  Several  of  our  Carnarvonshire  mountain 
lakes  have  already  shared  this  fate.  Nothing  of  interest  now  grows  in 
them.” 

771/8.  Stipa  hyalina  Necs  Agrost.  Bras.,  378.  Alien,  Argentina, 
etc.  Bristol,  Mrs  Sandwith. 

824/2  and  824/10.  Po.v  pratensis  L.  and  P.  compressa  L.  Miss 
Alice  M.  Anderson  in  Journ.  Agric.  Research,  vol.  54,  n.  11,  Washing- 
ton, June  1,  1927,  describes  “ The  Development  of  the  Female  Gamcto- 
phyte  and  Caryopsis  ” of  these  species.  It  appears  that  the  seeds  re- 
quire an  alteration  of  temperatures  for  germination.  An  exposure  of 
the  seeds  of  pratensis  (the  caryopsis  enclosed  in  the  lemma  and  pale)  on 
moistened  blotters  at  a temperature  of  about  30°  C.  for  6 hours  and  of 
20°  for  18  hours  each  day  resulted  in  complete  germination  of  the  viable 
seeds  in  about  28  days ; so  too  with  P.  compressa  in  about  three  or  four 
weeks.  This  able  paper  is  illustrated  with  many  figures. 
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824/2.  P.  pratensis  L.,  var.  alpestris  Anders.  High  Force,  Tees- 
dale,  Durham,  June  1928,  G.  C.  Druce. 

824/6.  P.  trivialis  L.,  var.  effusa  A.  & G.  Stratford-on-Avon, 
Warwick,  1902,  Rev.  \Y.  \Y.  Mason.  Differs  from  the  type  in  its  lax, 
open  inflorescence. 

827/16.  Bromus  secalintjs  L.,  var.  polyanthus  Beck  as  forma. 
Acton,  Middlesex,  G.  C.  Druce.  This  may  be  the  same  as  var.  ijrossus 
(DC.). 


827(2).  Boissiera  Hochst.  Gr.  iii.,  1175. 

827(2)/l.  B.  Bromoides  Hochst.  Alien,  Orient.  Dagenham, 
S.  Essex,  R.  Melville. 

832.  Aegilops  Hybrids.  Prof.  J.  Percival.  Ae.  cylindrica  x ovuta 
possesses  all  the  morphological  characters  of  Ae.  triuncialis  and  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  it  except  by  its  sterility.  He  also  says  he  has  dis- 
covered that  Ae.  cylindrica  x triuncialis  exactly  resembles  Ae.  persica 
Boiss.  He  has  no  doubt  that  triuncialis  is  of  hybrid  origin.  Certainly  it 
is  a most  variable  plant. 
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NOTES  ON  PUBLICATIONS,  NEW  BOOKS,  etc.,  1928. 

( Owing  to  exigencies  of  space  and  the  erratic  receipt  of  foreign  ivories 
this  is  necessarily  incomplete.) 


Balls,  W.  Law  rence,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  Studies  of  Quality  in  Cotton. 
Pp.  xxi.,  376,  and  130  figures.  Macmillan  & Co.,  1928;  20/-.  In  our 
lleport  for  1926  Mr  W.  H.  Johnson’s  elaborate  work  on  “ Cotton  and 
its  Production,”  which  was  issued  by  the  same  eminent  firm,  was  re- 
viewed. There  it  was  stated  that  out  of  the  world’s  production  of  Cot- 
ton our  dependencies  oidy  afforded  a bare  10  per  cent.,  therefore  it  was 
incumbent  for  us  to  increase  this  amount  as  far  as  possible.  A most  in- 
teresting history  of  Cotton  was  given.  This  work  is  on  other  lines.  Its 
purpose  is  to  present  an  outline  of  the  relationships  which  connect  the 
properties  of  cotton  yarn  with  those  of  the  raw  material  from  which  the 
yarn  is  made.  Therefore  it  is  to  the  technicalities  of  cotton  manufac- 
ture that  this  work  is  devoted.  As  the  author  says— “ The  dangling 
spindle  with  its  whirl  of  clay  is  one  of  the  oldest  tools  which  mankind 
has  invented.  The  hoe  made  out  of  a deer’s  antler  ....  is  another  of 
our  most  venerable  possessions.  But  the  two  were  handled  separately 
even  in  the  dawn  of  tool  using:  the  spindle  by  the  women,  the  hoe  by 
the  men.  The  spindle  was  more  important  to  the  nomads,  the  hoe  be- 
longed to  the  settlers  on  the  soil.”  The  aim  of  the  work  is,  therefore, 
to  bring  into  close  scientific  relationship  the  producers  and  spinners  of 
Cotton  and  to  ensure,  by  the  most  up-to-date  methods,  that  the  spinner 
obtains  the  kind  he  finds  most  useful.  This  in  turn  will  increase  the 
capabilities  of  the  cotton  grower — “ the  men  of  the  hoe  ” talking  com- 
mon language  to  the  “ men  of  the  spindle.”  The  author  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  served  with  both  classes,  and  manifold  and 
wondrous  are  the  mechanisms  he  has  designed  and  described  in  their 
common  interest. 

Bateson,  'William,  F.B.S.,  Naturalist:  His  Essays  and  Addresses, 
together  with  a short  account  of  his  life  by  Beatrice  Bateson.  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  1928;  21/-.  Mrs  Bateson  has  indeed  erected 
a striking  monument  to  her  husband  in  preparing  this  comprehensive 
sketch  of  a rare  personality.  Originality  of  mind  showed  itself  early 
in  his  life  and  there  were  in  him  all  the  makings  of  a naturalist.  From 
his  preparatory  school  at  Temple  Grove  he  won  a Rugby  Scholarship 
in  1875  when  Dr  Jex  Blake  was  Headmaster.  There  lie  proved  no  suc- 
cess. He  was  not  happy  in  his  surroundings  or  in  his  work,  nor  was 
he  popular  with  the  boys — he  was  one  out  of  his  groove,  and  said  “ his 
pluck  had  been  knocked  out  of  him.”  Had  it  been  purely  scientific 
teaching  in  a modern  technical  school  he  might  have  been  happier  and, 
perhaps,  more  successful,  but  doubtless  he  would  have  become  more 
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priggish  and  conceited.  In  after  days  he  said  he  looked  hack  on  his 
school  education  as  a time  of  scarcely  relieved  weariness,  mental  starva- 
tion, and  despair.  But  his  half-holidays,  spent  with  our  old  friend, 
Linnaeus  Gumming,  were  bright  in  his  memory.  He  left  Rugby  in 
18/9,  and  entered  at  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  his  father 
then  was  Master,  but  he  was  ploughed  in  mathematics  in  the  “ Little 
Co.”  On  this  he  writes  in  1905: — “ 1 was  specially  coached  in  mathe- 
matics, which  were  my  difficulties  at  school,  and  M as  again  coached  at 
Cambridge,  but  failed ; coached  once  more,  I passed,  having  Masted 
several  hundreds  of  hours  on  that  study,  but  my  knoM'ledge  of  it  is  nil. 
My  case  is  that  ol  hundreds.  Why  then  are  not  compulsory  mathematics 
to  be  reformed  away?  ” The  reply  he  gives  is  that  “ the  things  that 
put  the  touch  of  art  in  the  life  of  a dull  boy,  that  opened  his  eyes  at 
once  to  another  world  where  utility  does  not  count — they,  forsooth,  must 
be  dispensed  with  because  in  the  market  they  have  no  value.  And, 
verily,  they  are  without  price.”  However,  puberty  being  passed,  in  1882 
lie  took  a first  in  the  Natural  Science  Tripos,  and  was  elected  to  a col- 
lege scholarship.  He  became  a good  linguist,  dabbled  at  politics  which 
he  soon  discarded,  and  travelled  into  Siberia,  then  in  1883  to  the 
States,  and  in  1886  to  Germany,  when  the  pictures  at  Dresden  Mere 
to  him  a great  joy.  These  he  studied  with  a critical  eye.  NotM  ith- 
standing  his  earlier  criticism  on  a public  school  education  ho  tlireM-  him- 
self with  characteristic  fervour  into  the  defence  of  compulsory  Greek 
for  the  University  curriculum,  and  writes  that  “ if  a student  lays  the 
basis  of  a technical  education  without  Greek,  be  it  ever  so  sound,  lie 
Mill  begin  his  life  Mhence  he  must  needs  end  it,  in  the  Black  Country 
of  the  commonplace.”  One  wonders  what  his  boyish  feelings  Mould 
have  been  if  .the  syllabus  of  education  he  suggested  in  one  of  his  later 
addresses  had  been  used  at  ltugby.  Probably  not  much  more  kindly 
than  those  he,  with  his  somewhat  irritable  temperament,  had  for  the 
Jex  Blake  system.  In  1894  lie  was  elected  to  the  Royal  Society.  These 
and  other  matters  are  lovingly  enumerated  in  vivid  sketches  by  Mrs 
Bateson.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  the  reference  to  Weldon,  with  whom  he 
had  sharp  controversy.  He  says — “ To  him  1 owe  the  chief  awakening 
of  my  life — such  a debt  is  perhaps  the  greatest  that  one  man  can  feel 
towards  another.”  In  1907  he  Mas  in  America,  “ where  the  tyranny 
of  religion  and  temperance  is  daily  making  itself  felt.”  Of  his  feelings 
about  the  Great  War  and  its  peace  settlements  oue  had  best  be  silent. 
In  1924,  with  D’Arcy  Thompson  (whom  that  year  I met  in  Stockholm), 
ho  went  to  Russia,  where  about  a hundred  scientists  met,  but  there  of 
Liberty  he  saw  no  sign,  “ the  want  of  freedom  is  far  more  serious.” 
After  a short  illness  he  died  on  February  8,  1926.  As  Mrs  Bateson 
well  says,  he  was  a rare  personality,  with  curious  contradictory  charac- 
ters, impulsive,  alert,  on  the  surface  somewhat  pugnacious,  but  deeper 
there  w-as  a real  kindness  of  heart  and  able  and  acute  intellectual  powers. 
Thirteen  papers  and  addresses  on  scientific  subjects  are  given  in  ex- 
tenso,  including  his  Presidential  address  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Adelaide  and  Sydney,  which  the  writer  had  the  good 
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fortune  to  hear,  but  they  were  not  the  most  successful  of  his  speeches. 
There  are  also  educational  essays  and  three  lengthy  reviews.  The 
appendix  contains  a rough  list  of  controversies  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  an  index  of  persons  alluded  to  in  the  text,  as  well  as  one  of  sub- 
jects. An  excellent  sketch  of  him  from  the  pencil  of  W.  Arnold  Forster 
is  given  as  a frontispiece. 

Bateson,  William,  Scienthtc  Papeks  op.  Edited  by  II.  C.  Punnett. 
Vol.  1.,  pp.  4-52,  pi.  vii. ; Vol.  11.,  pp.  453,  pi.  xxix.  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press,  1928;  each  volume  2 guineas.  In  these  two  handsome  volumes 
Mr  it.  C.  Punnett,  who  has  already  popularised  Mendelism,  adds  another 
indebtedness  in  editing  and  arranging  what  is  practically  the  Scientific 
Work  of  Prof.  Bateson  so  that  students  may  readily  consult  these  im- 
portant papers  which  in  the  main  are  arranged  in  chronological 
sequence.  They  are  scattered  .throughout  many  publications,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  his  lengthy  Reports  to  the  Evolution  Committee  of 
the  lloyal  Society,  1902-7,  are  not  given  in  these  volumes.  In  Itey. 
B.E.C.  37,  1926,  a sketch  of  the  life  and  labours  of  Bateson  are  given. 
'The  issue  of  the  present  volumes  is  due  to  the  generosity  of  the  Syndics 
of  the  University  Press.  The  papers  on  tike  whole  fall  into  two  well- 
marked  groups — one  volume  dealing  mainly  with  Variation,  the  other 
concerned  chiefly  with  Heredity,  each  volume  being  separately  indexed. 
The  papers,  save  for  correction  of  slips  or  misprints,  are  as  they  were 
originally  published  save  for  such  small  textual  alterations  as  were  made 
by  the  Author  in  his  own  copy.  The  necessity  of  referring  to  the 
original  paper  is  thus  avoided.  Among  the  papers  of  special  Botanical 
interest  are  those  on  the  origin  of  the  Cineraria.  The  plant  from  the 
Canaries  he  calls  cruenta  (P  Senecio  cruentus  DC.).  See  Nature  LE, 
1895.  He  thinks  that  Cinerarias  are  species  which  hybridise  freely 
and  that  our  modern  forms  have  arisen  through  such  hybrid  unions. 
On  p.  374  of  Vol.  1.  he  treats  of  the  inheritance  of  variation  in  the 
corolla  of  Yerun(ica  Buxbaunui  and  on  plate  vii.  20  forms  are  printed  in 
colour.  He  takes  (1)  normal  flowers  to  have  a corolla  of  four  “ petals,” 
one  posterior,  of  a deep  blue  colour,  one  interior,  which  is  narrower,  of 
a pale  bluish-white,  and  two  lateral,  of  about  the  same  size  as  the 
posterior,  which  in  intensity  of  colour  are  intermediate  between  the 
upper  and  lower.  (2)  Corolla  with  two  interior  “ petals,”  the  posterior 
and  two  lateral  are  normal,  but  the  interior  is  divided  into  two 
“ petals.”  (3)  Corolla  with  two  posterior  “ petals,”  each  more  than 
half  the  size  of  the  normal  one.  (4)  Corolla  with  six  “ petals,”  five 
with  three  “ petals,”  six  with  two  petals,  seven  with  four  “ petals  ” 
set  obliquely.  There  are  also  symmetrical  and  asymmetrical  forms  and 
forms  with  very  small  flowers.  A large  number  (135)  of  cultural  experi- 
ments were  tried  and  tables  of  the  results  are  supplied,  it  was  not  found 
that  these  variations  (abnormalities)  bred  true.  It  may  be  noted  that 
throughout  lie  alludes  to  the  Scrophulariaceae  as  having  petals.  He 
does  not  appeal-  to  have  noticed  whether  leaf-variation  could  be  cor- 
related with  that  of  the  flowers,  so  that  the  variations  noticed  by  Mr 
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C.  E.  Britton  in  Veronica  are  in  another  category.  The  second  volume 
opens  with  “ The  Problems  of  Heredity  and  their  Solution  ” — which  is 
an  early  examination  of  Mendel’s  principles,  followed  by  “ The  Facts  of 
Heredity  in  the  light  of  Mendel’s  discovery.”  The  genetics  of  Primula 
jinensis  (reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Genetics)  is  excellently  illus- 
trated with  process-prints,  as  is  that  on  the  Red-legged  Partridge.  To 
the  layman  many  of  these  papers  lack  a summary.  Nor  does  it  seem 
that  he  has  given  the  chromosome  theory  adequate  recognition.  Various 
reviews  written  by  Bateson  are  included,  and  in  these  there  are  many 
instances  of  his  hard,  but  not  unfair,  hitting.  That  on  the  “ Age  and 
Area  ” theory  of  Dr  Willis  is  an  example.  Eight  pages  are  devoted 
to  an  excellent  Bibliography.  The  Cambridge  University  Press  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  producing  this  costly  but  most  useful  work,  on  which 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  a financial  return,  but  on  which  a fair  judgment 
upon  Bateson’s  position  as  a scientist  may  eventually  be  decided. 

Becherer,  A.  Zur  Nomenklatur  einiger  Sippen  Mitteleuropaischer 
Gefalspflanzen.  Fedde  Rep.  xxv.,  10-15,  1928.  In  this  a great  many 
sub-species  are  formed  with  new  combinations,  while  others  are  quoted 
from  previous  works.  Among  them  are  C'arex  muricata  sub-sp.  eu- 
rnuricata  Syme.  One  is  glad  to  see  that  cuntigua  Hoppe  is  not  employed. 
Cerastium  caespitosum  Gilib.  is  used  instead  of  C.  vulgatum.  Sagina 
ciliata  is  made  a sub-sp.  of  apctala,  leptuclados  a sub-sp.  of  Arenaria 
serpyllifolia,  and  gothica  a sub-sp.  of  ciliata.  So  too  with  Cochlearia 
officinalis  and  alpina , Cardamine  hirsuta  and  sylvatica,  Vicia  tetra- 
sperma  and  gracilis,  Limonium  vulgare  and  bahusiense,  Gentiana  carn- 
pestris  and  baltica,  etc.,  etc.  The  practical  difficulty  is  that  none  of 
these  sub-sp.  are  included  in  the  “ Kew  Index  ” or  its  “ Supplements.” 

Becherer,  A.  Botanische  Beobachtungen  im  Val  Formazza.  In  Ber. 
Schweiz  Bot.  Gesellsch.,  heft  xxxvii.,  1928.  Here  it  is  cheery  to  see 
that  he  uses  Statice  rather  than  Armeria.  Karsten  (1880-3)  is  chosen 
as  the  authority  for  Sagina  Saginoides.  Becherer  rejects  the  interpre- 
tation given  in  the  Cambridge  Flora  for  this  species.  Silene  vulgaris 
(Moench)  Garcke  is  used  instead  of  S.  angusti folia. 

Becherer,  A.  Systematik  und  Floristik  der  Gefassp Hanzen.  Separat. 
Bericht.  Schweiz  Bot.  Gesellsch.  heft  xxxvii.,  126,  1928,  a publication 
formerly  edited  by  Dr  A.  Thellung. 

Becherer,  A.  Fedde  Rep.  xxv.,  215-8,  1928.  Combinationes  Novae 
vel  Neglectae.  Includes  Carex  hirta,  var.  sublevis  Hornem.  FI.  Dan. 
xxix.,  p.  7,  t.  1711,  1821  = C.  hirtaeformis  Pers.  Chenopodium  polyspcr- 
muin  L.,  var.  acutifolium  (Sm.)  Kosteletzky  Cl.  Anal.  FI.  Bohem.,  39, 
1824,  precedes  Gaudin  FI.  Helv.  ii.,  259,  1828. 

Belgique,  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Royale  de  Botanique  de.  Vol.  lx., 
deuxieme  serie,  tome  10,  fasc.  1,  1927,  contains  a memoir  of  E.  Durand. 
R.  Naveau  has  a paper  on  Musci  Bequaerti.  P.  Ledoux  and  R.  Naveau 
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report  ou  the  Botanical  excursion  to  Antwerp  and  its  environs.  M. 
Beeli  gives  his  fourth  paper  on  the  Mycological  Flora  of  the  Congo,  and 
\Y.  Robyns  describes  new  species  of  Securidaca  from  the  Belgian  Congo. 
In  fasc.  2,  1928,  M.  J.  Houzean  de  Lehaie  has  a note  on  the  variations 
of  the  Belgian  Ophrys.  L.  Magnel  has  a paper  on  the  indigenous  species 
of  Luzula  with  the  contrasting  features  given.  The  var.  gracilis  (Rost.) 
is  distinguished  from  the  type  as  “ Tige  grele  de  2-3  dm.  seulement; 
feuilles  basilaires  longues  seulement  de  5-10  cm.  et  larges  de  3-5  mm.” 
in  a dense  rosette,  whereas  the  type  has  ‘‘Tige  de  4-8  dm.,  robuste, 
dressee ; feuilles  basilaires  atteignant  jusqu’a  50  cm.  de  long,  sur  8-12 
mm.  de  large.”  Of  Luzula  carapestris  he  has  3 varieties,  one  of  which, 
cvllina  G.  J.  AY.  Mey,  is  doubtless  British.  It  is  more  slender  than  mul- 
tiflora, has  only  2 or  3 spikelieads  (not  3-6),  the  cauline  leaves  are  2-3 
(not  3-5)  and  they  are  only  2 mm.  (not  2-3  nun.)  broad  at  the  base,  be- 
sides being  shorter.  Of  multiflora,  the  vars.  congesta,  pallens  (A.  & G.) 
and  pallida  Magnel  are  given.  An  interesting  account  of  three  days’ 
botanising  near  Mons  by  the  Society  occupies  20  pages.  it  may  be 
worth  while  alluding  to  the  finding  there  of  Scorzonera  humilis , Orchis 
maculata  and  0.  latifolia.  AY.  Robyns  also  gives  an  account  of  two 
species  of  Californian  Hemitonia — H.  fasciculata  and  FL.  pungens  which 
occur  in  Belgium,  the  first  at  ixelles  and  the  second  at  Louvain.  He 
thinks  the3r  are  introduced  in  corn.  The  former  is  not  spinous.  He 

gives  good  descriptions  of  the  two  species.  In  Britain  both  are  found  as 
grain  aliens. 

Bennett,  Arthur.  Notes  on  the  genus  Potamogeton  of  the  “ Lon- 
don Catalogue  ” in  Journ.  Bot.  329,  1926.  He  notes  that  venustus  is 
accidentally  omitted.  I have  included  it  in  my  List.  He  thinks  varians 
should  be  included  as  a variety.  Perfoliatus  has,  he  considers,  three 
varieties  in  Britain — macrophyllus  (Blytt),  gracilis  C.  & S.  (W.  Suther- 
land, Inner  Hebrides),  and  pseudodcnsus  A.  & G.  (Loch  Brotachan,  S. 
Aberdeen).  The  remarks  under  vaginatus  are  not  quite  understandable. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  P.  suecicus  does  occur  in  both  Zetland  and  Orkney. 

Blow,  T.  Bates,  F.L.S.  Charophyta  collected  in  Madagascar. 
Paper  by  Mr  James  Groves  in  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.,  125,  1928.  Our  veteran 
member  visited  this  large  island  in  1924  and  made  a collection  of  384 
dried  specimens,  under  104  numbers.  Ten  of  these  were  species  of 
Nitella,  including  N.  mucronata  Miq.,  nov.  var.  nobilis  J.  Groves;  N. 
■inequalis  Groves,  nov.  sp. ; AT.  graciliformis  Groves,  nov.  sp. ; N.  tenuis- 
sinia,  nov.  var.  callesta  Groves;  N.  sphac rocephala  Groves,  nov.  sp. ; N. 
vemniculata  Groves,  nov.  sp. ; N.  leptoductyla  Groves,  nov.  var.  mcga- 
spora  Groves  and  N.  Blowiana  Groves,  nov.  sp.,  “ the  most  remarkable 
and  distinct  species  in  the  collection.”  Four  of  these  new  species,  in- 
cluding Blowiana,  are  beautifully  figured.  His  chief  object  in  visiting 
Madagascar  was  to  investigate  under  tropical  and  malarial  conditions 
the  alleged  larvicidal  properties  of  Charophyta.  The  conclusion  he  ar- 
rived at  was  that  this  group  does  not  possess  any  larvicidal  properties, 
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and  the  experiments,  carried  on  for  over  a year,  show  that  his  conclu- 
sions are  quite  warranted. 

Bohemica  Acta  Botanica.  Vol.  i.,  1922.  Eds.  Iv.  Domin  and  J.  Pon- 
pera.  Byblidaceae,  a new  Archichlamydeous  family  from  Australia, 
contains  the  genus  Jhjblis  with  its  species  B.  liniflora  Salisb.  Formerly 
included  in  the  Droseraeeae,  its  affinities  are  with  the  Pittosporaceae. 
Ad  Brvophytorum  Haemi  Peninsula  cognitionem  additamentum,  J.  Pod- 
pera.  Addit.  Flora  Dalmatia,  L.  Celakovsky  fil.,  in  which  we  notice 
that  the  generic  name  Centaurium  is  used,  but  the  dates  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  names  are  not  given.  A new  Violet  of  the  environs  of  Bratis- 
lava, F.  A.  Novak.  This  area  is  very  rich  in  violet  forms,  no  fewer 
than  40  different  ones  being  found.  The  new  one  is  allied  to  odorata, 
var.  pubiscapa  Novak.  A new  Umbeliferous  genus,  Maidenia,  from 
New  South  Wales,  is  named  after  J.  H.  Maiden,  the  author  of  the  Mono- 
graph of  Eucalyptus.  There  are  many  other  interesting  papers.  Vol. 
ii.,  1923.  Flora  von  Montenegro,  J.  Roldena,  with  a new  species — Meum 
Vandasii  = Ligusticum  Vandasii  Rohl.  Lichenes  Slovakiae,  J.  Suza. 
Prof.  Domin  contributes  a paper,  “ Is  the  Evolution  of  the  Earth’s 
Vegetation  tending  towards  a small  number  of  Climatic  Formations.” 
Vol.  iii .,  1924.  Lichen  Add.  Bohemiae.  A new  genus  of  Cruciferae — 
7 Arabella,  with  a figure  of  the  species  tliylacocarpa  Nabelek,  and  a new 
species  of  Euphorbia — serpentini  Novak,  from  the  Serpentine  mountain, 
Zlatibor,  .900-1100  in.,  in  east  Serbia,  with  figure.  Plants  of  Monte- 
negro, J.  Roldena.  Three  new  Roumanian  plants,  J.  Klastersky — 
Enautia  Dominii  from  Mount  Boresco,  1600  m. ; Festuca  varia,  sub-sp. 
aurieulata  Kl.,  and  x leronica  mixta  Kl.  ( V . alpina  x bellidioidcs). 
Vols.  iv.  and  v.,  1925-6.  Lichenes  Slovakia,  A.  Hilitzor.  Flore  Myco- 
logique  Bulgarie,  J.  Klika.  Vols.  vi.  and  vii.,  1927-1928.  Introductory 
Remarks  to  the  fifth  International  Phytographic  Excursion  through 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Iv.  Domin.  A most  complete  and  erudite  paper  in 
which  37  endemic  species  are  mentioned.  Flora  of  the  Pollaner  Berge, 
J.  Podpera.  Relations  of  the  Tatra  Mountain  Vegetation  to  the  Eda- 
phic  Factors  of  the  Habitat,  Iv.  Domin.  This,  a highly  valuable 
study,  was  read  at  the  International  Botanical  Congress  at  Ithaca  in 
1926. 

Botanical  Magazine.  Vol.  cliii. , pt.  2,  t.  9137,  1928.  Figures 
Erythraea  srilloides  Chaub.  and  gives  its  history.  Dr  Stapf  agrees  with 
my  identification  of  the  Azorean  species  but  thinks  that  the  colours, 
white  and  pink,  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  varietal  distinction.  He 
says  the  Azorean  plant  is  sometimes  pink  ( portensis ).  If  so,  it  is  a 
strong  argument  for  its  being  dropped.  The  flora  of  the  Azores  has  so 
many  examples  of  endemics  in  which  the  differences  are  but  slight  that 
it  would  be  well  if  Mr  Marsden  Jones  would  cultivate  side  by  side  the 
plants  from  Brittany  and  the  Azores  to  see  if  they  breed  true.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  there  should  be  discordant  views  on  the  nomenclature. 
Mr  Sprague,  in  most  definite  terms,  says  the  correct  generic  name  is 
Centaurium.  as  1 long  ago  pointed  out,  but  Dr  Stapf  still  uses  Erythraea 
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a much  later  name,  although  he  cites  Centaurivm  scilloides  Dr.  (from 
Bcp.  B.E.C.)  in  synonymy. 

Botaniska  Notiser,  203,  1928.  Neue  adventive  Chevopodium  aus 
Schwede,  Chenopodium  blnmianum  Aell.,  by  Paul  Aellen. 

Botanisk  Tiusskrift,  1928.  This  has  a picture  of  the  memorial  to 
Warming. 

Bower,  F.  0.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  The  Ferns  (Filicales)  treated  com- 
paratively with  a View  to  their  Natural  Classification.  Vol.  iii. 
The  Leptosporangiate  Ferns.  Pp.  viii.,  306,  tt.  177.  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press,  1928 ; 30/-.  This  handsome  volume  completes  a prolonged  study 
of  the  Filicales  and  Dr  Bower  is  warmly  to  be  congratulated  on  being 
able  to  give  such  a valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  this  re- 
markable class  of  plants.  Owing  to  the  generosity  of  the  Carnegie  Trust 
he  has  been  able  to  illustrate  this,  the  concluding  volume,  with  174 
figures.  The  Leptosporangiate  Ferns,  as  Dr  Bower  says,  are  the  ferns 
of  the  present  day  and  were  formerly  known  as  the  Polypodiaceae.  The 
nomenclature  adopted  is  that  of  Christensen’s  “ Index  Filicum.” 
Among  the  British  Ferns  mentioned  are  Pteridium,  although  Eupteris 
Newman  is  said  by  competent  pteridologists  to  have  weightier  claims  for 
adoption.  Dr  Bower  says  the  Bracken  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
all  vascular  plants  as  shown  by  its  cosmopolitan  distribution  and  gre- 
garious habit.  In  the  Gymnogramnoid  Ferns  are  included  Brown’s 
Oryptogramma,  the  Parsley  Fern.  The  Genus,  Adiantum,  has  184 
species  of  which  one,  Capillus  Veneris  is  British,  and  it  is  the  only 
British  Adiantum  Fern.  Among  the  Dryopteroid  Ferns,  Woodsia  is  a 
British  example,  and  there  is  the  complex  section  (Aspidaceae)  which 
includes  Dryopteris  into  which  Phegopteris  Fee  is  now  merged.  These 
are  characterised  : (1)  Sori  with  reniforum  indusium,  including  Dryop- 
teris  with  741  species,  and  (2)  Sori  with  peltate  indusium,  including 
Aspidiuin  Swartz,  with  138  species,  and  Botrychium  Roth,  with  112 
species.  The  Asplenioid  Ferns  include  Athyrium  Roth  and  Ccterarh. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  name,  Phyllitis,  which  is  put  among  the 
Bleclmoid  group,  is  used,  but  is  not  Hill,  British  PLerbal,  1756,  the  cor- 
rect author  rather  than  Ludwig?  Among  the  Genera  Incertae  Sedis  is 
put  Cystopteris  and  he  considers  that  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour 
of  its  ranking  with  the  Cyatheoid  rather  than  with  the  Davallioid  de- 
rivation : in  fact  that  it  sprang  from  a superficial  ancestry  and  with 
special  relation  to  the  Woodsioid  and  Dryopteroid  Ferns.  Azolln  Lam. 
and  Salvinia  Adans.  are  also  among  the  Genera  Incertae  Sedis  and, 
despite  their  pronounced  heterospory,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
Fern  nature.  Dr  Bower  includes  an  able  chapter  on  the  Evolutionary 
Bearing  of  the  Results,  a good  index  and  valuable  bibliographies  for  the 
various  chapters.  The  volume  is  printed  with  that  clear  and  well  ar- 
ranged typographical  details  which  we  are  accustomed  to  in  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 
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British  Association.  Report  for  the  98th  year  of  the  meeting  at 
Glasgow.  Pp.  704.  Annual  Subscription,  £1.  President:  Sir  W.  H. 
Bragg,  K.B.E.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  President  of  Section  K.  Botany: 
Prof.  Dame  Helen  Gwvnne  Vaughan,  D.B.E.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.  The  ill- 
ness, alas,  which  has  terminated  fatally,  of  Prof.  Yapp,  who  was  to  have 
been  President,  and  the  loss  of  Dr  Daydon  Jackson,  W.  F.  C.  Newton, 
Rev.  E.  F.  Linton,  R.  Miller  Christy  and  Sir  Harry  Johnston  were 
touchingly  alluded  to.  Prof.  Gwvnne  Vaughan’s  able  address  was  on 
Fungi  of  which  she  is  such  a brilliant  exponent.  The  sectional  meetings 
were  well  attended  and  important  papers  were  contributed.  Among 
these.  Dr  R.  N.  Buchanan  read  a paper  on  the  Decay  of  Stone  Buildings 
and  Monuments,  a biological  problem.  Micro-organisms  were  almost 
invariably  found  in  material  from  the  decaying  surfaces.  They  were  of 
three  different  kinds — bacilli,  yeasts,  and  moulds.  Dr  T.  IV.  Woodhead 
treated  of  the  Forests  of  Europe  and  their  development  in  early  post- 
glacial times.  Our  late  member,  Dr  W.  J.  Smith,  gave  a valuable  paper 
on  Bracken  and  Heather  Moorland.  He  says  the  displacement  of 
heather  by  Nonius  and  Mol'mia  is  a serious  menace  to  forestry,  graz- 
ing and  game.  Sir  John  Stirling  Maxwell  lectured  on  Forestry  in  Scot- 
land, Past,  Present,  and  Future.  The  excursions  were  well  attended 
and  included  the  Glasgow  Parks,  the  Ben  More  estate,  the  memorial 
to  Prof.  f.  Bayley  Balfour,  Ben  Lui,  and  the  Loch  Katrine  afforesta- 
tion scheme.  At  the  Association  Meetings  the  “Eastern  Morning  News” 
estimated  that  2,000,000  words  were  used  in  the  275  papers  read,  and 
another  million  were  used  in  the  discussions.  Even  this  was  not  enough 
for  some  people  since  a later  Oliver  “ wanted  more.”  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
complained  that  the  meetings  had  suffered  from  the  time-table. 

Brown,  A.  Samlkr,  F.R.M.S.,  and  G.  Gordon  Brown.  The  South 
and  East  African  Year  Book  and  Guide,  with  Atlas  and  221  Diagrams. 
85th  edition,  pp.  liv. , 908,  1929.  Prepared  for  the  Union  Castle  Mail 
Steamship  Company.  This  is  a marvellous  compilation  which  supplies 
well  selected  and  wide  ranged  informative  notes  on  all  the  varied  sub- 
jects which  travellers  need.  It  is  specially  prepared  for  those  who  wish 
to  visit  S.  Africa  as  members  of  the  British  Association  on  the  occasion 
of  its  99th  year  which  is  to  take  place  under  the  Presidency  of  Sir 
Thomas  Holland,  K.C.S.T.,  F.R.S. , in  July  and  August  at  Cape  Town 
and  Johannesburg.  The  meeting  takes  place  simultaneously  with  the 
27th  meeting  of  the  South  African  Association  for  the  Advancement  oi 
Science,  their  President  being  the  Hon.  Jan  Hendrek  Hofmeyr.  M.A. 
An  Atlas  of  64  pages  is  a most  valuable  adjunct.  No  fewer  than  86 
different  routes  are  described,  and  for  the  East  African  Section  17  routes 
are  detailed.  Most  valuable  information  is  given  as  regards  hotels  and 
tariffs,  clothing,  railway  and  steamboat  regulations  and  the  hundred 
and  one  points  which  are  needed.  Farming,  Timber  and  Forests,  Live 
Stock,  Mining  and  Minerals,  Climate,  Means  of  Locomotion  are  head- 
ings which  speak  for  themselves,  while  a clear  typed  index  extends  to 
82  pages.  It  may  be  added  that  the  distance  from  London  to  Cape 
Town  is  6181  miles,  Durban  6992,  Las  Palmas  1697,  and  Teneriffe  1694. 
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Brief  but  excellent  notes  are  given  on  the  ports  of  call  and  these  include 
Gibraltar,  Marseilles.  Naples,  Genoa,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Mombasa,  etc. 
The  Guide  is  so  good  that  no  traveller  can  afford  to  be  without  having 
it  for  reference.  A good  account  of  the  Fauna  is  included. 

Britton,  C.  E.  Notes  on  some  Minor  Varieties  of  British  Plants  in 
Journ.  Bot.  324,  1926,  and  part  ii. , J.c.,  41,  1928.  These  are  for  the 
greater  part  given  in  the  systematic  parts  of  our  Reports.  Those  treat- 
ing of  the  Veronicas  are  especially  useful. 

Bruxelles,  Bulletin  du  Jardin  Botanique  df.  l’Etat.  Vol.  xi., 
fasc.  1,  pp.  154,  May  1928,  is  devoted  to  Tentamen  Monographic  Van- 
gueriae  Generumque  affinum  by  Walter  Robyns,  Sc.D.  This  includes  a 
new  genus  appropriately  dedicated  to  our  correspondent,  Mr  J.  Hutchin- 
son of  Kew,  with  two  species,  Hutchinsonia  barbata  (with  figures)  and 
II.  glabrescens.  Other  new  genera  are  Pygmaeothamnus  with  4 species 
and  Eriosemopsis  with  one  species.  Fadogia  Sclnveinfurth  has  45 
species  of  which  14  are  new.  Fadogiella  (4  species),  Tapiphyllum  (12 
species),  Pachystigma  (10  species)  and  Pytigynia  (77  species)  are  also 
new  genera.  Vol.  xi.,  fasc.  2,  pp.  155-359, 1928.  New  genera — Plectromella 
(one  species),  Vanguereopsis  (18  species),  Temnocalyx  (5  species)  and 
Peralanthus  are  described  by  M.  Robyns  as  well  as  26  species  of  Van- 
gueria,  2 of  Lagynias,  and  6 of  Ancylanthus  Desf.  A valuable  contri- 
bution to  science. 

Bitrtt  Davy,  J.,  and  L.  Chalk.  The  Collection  and  Preparation  of 
Herbarium  and  Timber  Specimens.  Pp.  28,  1927.  Imperial  Forestry 
Institute,  University  of  Oxford.  A most  useful  little  pamphlet.  We 
append  what  the  authors  give  in  such  a clear  manner  on  the  selection  of 
specimens : — 

Selection  of  Specimens. — Many  synonyms  and  wrong  identifications 
of  timber  trees  are  traceable  to  specimens  which  are  incomplete  or  badly 
chosen.  Specimens  should  be  selected  with  care,  not  picked  at  random. 
They  should  be  normal  and  representative  of  the  species  or  particular 
variety  or  form,  not  abnormal  specimens.  Leaves,  etc.,  which  are  dam- 
aged by  insects  or  other  agencies  should  be  avoided.  To  obtain  typical 
specimens  may  necessitate  examination  of  a tree  in  some  detail. 

Certain  species  are  more  variable  than  others;  some  species  show 
great  variation  on  one  and  the  same  tree;  for  example,  the  leaves  of 
t 'hlornphora  excelsa,  Pappea  capensis,  Acacia  melanoxylon,  Ulvius  nitens , 
etc.,  on  young  trees  and  on  coppice-shoots  of  the  same  tree,  vary  from 
the  normal  mature  form  so  much  that  when  collected  separately  they 
have  been  taken  to  represent  distinct  species.  In  such  cases  series  of 
specimens  illustrating  the  range  of  variation  should  be  collected. 

When  a tree  growing  in  one  locality  or  habitat  differs  from  the  same 
species  (or  what  has  been  considered  such)  in  another  locality  or  habitat, 
( e.g .,  Lopkira  from  the  rain-forest  and  from  the  savannah-forest  areas), 
specimens  of  both  forms  should  be  collected. 
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Different  individuals  of  the  same  species  should  be  studied  closely 
in  order  to  ascertain  which  characters  are  constant  and  reliable  guides 
to  the  identity  of  that  species,  and  which  characters  are  variable  and 
unreliable.  This  is  an  important  line  of  investigation,  and  one  which 
is  essential  to  a clear  understanding  of  the  component  species  of  the 
forest;  it  can  be  carried  out  satisfactorily  only  by  the  Forest  Officer  on 
the  spot.  His  observations  in  the  field  should  be  recorded  by  means  of 
specimens  deposited  in  the  herbarium. 

The  Parts  of  a Tree  required  for  a Complete  Specimen. — A complete 
herbarium  specimen  should  consist  of  the  following  parts:  — 

(1)  A flowering-branch  about  15  in.  long,  with  inflorescence  in  place; 
when  the  latter  is  too  large  it  may  be  divided  between  two  or  more 
sheets,  if  so  marked  that  the  relative  position  of  the  separate  parts  is 
clearly  indicated.  Both  flower-buds  and  mature  flowers  should  be  col- 
lected. In  the  case  of  unisexual  species  it  is  important  to  have  the 
flowers  of  each  sex,  and  these  must  be  carefully  looked  for;  where 
the  sexes  are  in  separate  flowers,  both  may  occur  on  the  same  tree 
(species  monoecious) ; or  each  of  two  trees  may  bear  flowers  of  a separate 
sex  (species  dioecious)  or  a tree  may  bear  flowers  of  one  sex  one  year 
and  of  the  other  sex  another  year  (e.g.  Pycnanthus  kombo). 

In  addition  to  those  required  for  the  mounted  sheet,  about  twenty- 
five  additional  flowers  should  be  obtained  in  order  to  provide  ample 
material  for  dissection  and  study.  These  can  be  dried  in  a separate 
specimen  cover,  but  should  bear  the  same  collector’s  number  (see  para- 
graphs 4 and  7). 

(2)  Fruits  and  Seeds.  No  specimen  is  complete  without  both  flowers 
and  fruit.  A fruiting  branch  15  in.  long  should  be  collected;  it  is  just 
as  important  as  a flowering-branch,  and  many  species  cannot  be  named 
in  the  absence  of  fruits.  A supplementary  supply  of  fruits  and  seeds 
for  the  earpological  collection,  in  addition  to  those  required  for  the 
herbarium  sheets,  should  be  obtained. 

To  know  whether  a species  is  regenerating  naturally,  one  must  know 
what  its  seedlings  are  like.  Therefore  seed  from  the  tree  which  fur- 
nishes the  herbarium  specimens  should  be  collected  and  germinated  in 
the  nursery;  specimens  of  the  seedlings  showing  cotyledons,  etc.,  can 
then  be  pressed  for  the  herbarium;  some  should  be  “grown  on’’  in  order 
to  demonstrate  any  possible  changes  in  size,  shape  or  outline  of  leaf,  etc. 

(3)  In  many  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  leaves  on  the  flowering 
specimen  are  not  of  full  size;  if  neither  flowering  nor  fruiting  specimen 
bears  full-sized  leaves,  a branchlet  showing  the  latter  should  be  obtained. 

(4)  Bark  : a characteristic  piece  of  bark,  about  6 in.  by  3 in.,  is  a use- 
ful aid  to  identification  in  some  cases;  or  a good  photograph  of  the  bark, 
taken  with  the  camera  placed  at  a distance  of  about  6 ft.,  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  actual  bark-specimen. 

(5)  Wherever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so,  a wood  specimen  should  be 
taken.  In  all  cases  where  timber  specimens  are  obtained  for  study  or 
museum  purposes,  botanical  specimens  should  be  secured  from  the  same 
tree,  that  the  identity  of  the  species  providing  the  wood  may  be  verified. 
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California  University,  Publications  of.  The  greater  part  of  the 
voluminous  publications  relates  to  Algae.  Other  papers  include  Cytolo- 
gical  Features  of  Nicotian  a sylvestrisxtabacum  hybrids  by  T.  H.  Good- 
speed  and  R.  E.  Claussen;  Chromosome  Number  and  Morphology  in 
Nicotiana  by  M.  L.  Ruttle;  Inheritance  in  A’,  tahacuin  by  R.  H.  Chap- 
man and  T.  H.  Goodspeed;  New  llhodophyceae  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  North  America  by  N.  Lyon  Gardner;  The  Pleistocene  Flora  of  Rancho 
la  Brea  by  F.  H.  Hurst;  On  a collection  of  Myxophvceae  from  Fukien 
Province,  China,  by  N.  L.  Gardner;  A Cvtological  Study  of  Puccinia 
coronata  CM). A.  on  Banner  and  Cowra  Oats  by  M.  L.  Ruttle  and  W. 
P.  Fraser;  The  Botany  of  Ephedra  in  Relation  to  the  Yield  of  Physio- 
logically Active  Substances  by  G.  W.  Groff  and  G.  W.  Clark;  Inter- 
specific Thyhidization  in  Nicotiana  by  R.  E.  Claussen ; A Revision  of 
the  Genera  Chantransia , llhodocorton  and  Acroihaetium  by  K.  N.  Drew; 
A Working  Hypothesis  for  segmental  interchange  between  Homologous 
Chromosomes  in  Flowering  Plants  by  John  Belling,  and  The  Life- 
History  of  the  Brown  Alga,  Egregia  Menziesii,  by  Margaret  E.  Myers. 

Cambage,  R.  H.  Origin  and  Development  of  Portion  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Flora.  Australian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Hobart,  January  16.  His  conclusions  are  that  there  is  meagre  evidence 
for  the  direct  land-connection  with  the  African  continent.  Except  for 
a land-connection  between  North-Eastern  Australia  and  islands  to  the 
north,  perhaps  so  late  as  pliocene  time,  Australia  has  long  been  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  appears  to  be  more  evidence  in  favour 
of  a former  land-connection  between  Antarctica  and  perhaps  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia,  than  between  Africa  and  Antarctica. 

Cardiff  Naturalists’  Society,  Report  and  Transactions.  Vol.  lx., 
1927,  pp.  134;  10/6.  This  excellent  publication  gives  an  account  of  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  Celebrations  at  which  I represented  our  Society  as  a 
delegate.  It  contains  an  illustration  of  the  Bronze  Memorial  Tablet  to 
Robert  Drane,  who  discovered  a new  species  of  Vole.  There  is  a good 
account  of  his  life-work,  and  a description  of  the  unveiling  of  the 
Memorial  by  the  President,  Mr  R.  W.  Atkinson,  B.Se.  The  Society  has 
658  members.  There  is  a good  photograph  of  the  officers  and  delegates 
at  the  Jubilee  meeting  which  was  carried  out  with  great  success.  Mr 
Proger  gave  a very  interesting  broadcast  wireless  address,  and  Colonel 
Sheen  lectured  on  the  “ History  of  the  Society.”  The  reception  by  the 
President,  T.  \V.  Proger,  the  dinner  and  the  conversazione  were  bril- 
liantly successful,  and  there  were  pleasant  excursions  to  Caerleon  and 
to  Llandaff  Cathedral. 

Clements,  Frederic  E.  Researches  on  Ecology.  Carnegie  Institute 
Year  Book,  1926-7,  pp.  305-339.  The  energy  and  ability  of  Dr  F.  and 
Mrs  E.  Clements  are  well  shown  in  this  terse  and  vivid  publication.  The 
results  of  very  numerous  experiments  are  given.  For  instance,  under 
the  Experimental  Morphogeny  of  Plant  ago  JanceoJata,  some  illuminating 
results  have  been  obtained.  Two  similar  and  typical  plants  were  trails- 
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planted  from  a roadside  to  a garden  in  1925.  They  were  left  without 
cultivation,  but  the  seedlings  grown  from  them  in  1926  were  tilled  and 
watered  and  subjected  to  considerable  competition.  The  adults  became 
greatly  “ overgrown  ” reaching  a height  of  nearly  thrice  that  of  the 
field  plants  and  bearing  dense  rosettes  of  very  large  leaves.  Some  of 
the  plants  bore  a central  spike  with  a cluster  of  small  ones  at  the  base, 
others  bore  a cluster  of  leaves. 

Clements,  Fred.  E.,  and  Edith  S.  Flower  Families  and  Ances- 
tors. Pp.  156,  with  64  illustrations.  H.  W.  AVilson  & Co.,  New  York, 
1928.  In  this  small  book  Dr  and  Mrs  Clements  have  given  the  Family 
Tree  in  simple  language  and  with  a commendable  absence  of  technical 
words  Irom  which  some  botanical  works,  even  on  Ecology,  can  hardly 
claim  credit.  This  plant-genealogv  is  arranged  according  to  a chart 
method  which  was  introduced  in  1900  for  the  purpose  of  emphasising  tin* 
family  types  as  a medium  of  identification  and  to  reduce  the  difficulties 
with  which  beginners  are  met  with  when  they  are  faced  with  a clavis 
or  key.  The  authors  have  used  this  in  the  various  works  published  by 
them  since  that  date.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  develop  in  students  the 
spirit  of  enquiry  and  to  enable  them  to  find  their  way  among  the  flowers 
in  the  garden  and  field  and  to  refer  them  to  the  proper  families.  The 
names  of  the  chapters  are  suggestive — How  Buttercups  became  Lilies — 
and  Roses  and  Geraniums.  And  how  Geraniums  became  Mints  and 
Pinks  and  Buckwheat,  and  how  Roses  became  Cacti — and  Walnuts  and 
Maples  and  Sunflowers  and  Dandelions.  The  Evolutionary  Sceptics — 
for  even  in  these  days  such  exist — may  scoff  and  doubt,  but  they  should 
read  these  chapters  and  then  see  if  their  doubt  remains.  The  authors 
hold  that  the  story  of  increasing  efficiency  is  one  of  progressive  speciali- 
sation, and  the  highest  and  most  recent  of  flowers  are  those  most 
specialised  and  correspondingly  efficient  in  seed  production.  They  hold 
that  the  Buttercup  order,  comprising  Buttercups,  Anemones,  Lark- 
spurs, Magnolias,  etc.,  contain  the  simplest  and  lowest  of  flowers  in 
the  usual  sense,  while  Snapdragons,  Lobelias  and  Orchids  are  among 
the  most  specialised  and  highest  of  flowers  pollinated  by  insects.  At 
first  thought  (and  might  not  they  add  on  second  thoughts  too)  they  say 
it  may  well  seem  incredible  that  the  buttercups  are  the  simplest  and 
oldest  of  flowers  and  must  be  the  ancestors  of  all  the  others.  They  do 
not  occupy  that  place  in  Engler’s  system,  but  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  sequence  adopted  by  De  Candolle  and  Hutchinson — but,  like  the 
Scotsman,  one  has  one’s  doots — so  much  of  plant  genealogy  is  conjecture 
— even  the  individual  family-tree  has  some  strange  ramifications,  but 
it  is  refreshing  to  be  told  exactly  what  happened  in  the  early  days  of  the 
world’s  history,  and  with  no  uncertain  sound.  For  instance,  the  calyx 
and  corolla  of  primeval  buttercups  were  the  first  to  know  their  own 
minds  and  to  settle  upon  plants  of  the  Barberry,  Larkspur  and  Water 
Buttercup  which  were  henceforward  to  become  the  preferred  number 
for  the  vast  majority  of  their  descendants.  Definite  charts,  however, 
are  given  both  for  the  flowering  plant  and  for  the  insect  and  wind-pol- 
linated lines  of  descent  from  Geraniums  to  Goosefoots — a long,  long  way. 
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as  it  is  to  Tipperary,  but  the  authors  have  given  with  great  clarity  and 
forcefulness  their  ideas,  and  anyone  who  reads  this  unconventional  work 
cannot  fail  to  have  his  intellect  stimulated  by  the  many  themes  brought 
forward.  They  conclude  by  making  an  urgent  and  sadly  wanted  appeal 
to  preserve  from  destruction  the  flowers  of  the  field  which,  in  America, 
as  in  Britain,  stand  in  great  jeopardy.  Therefore  they  urge  that  every 
school  should  have  its  wild  garden.  To  those  who  possess  the  various 
books  treating  of  Plant  Classification,  this  compact  and  pleasing  volume 
will  form  a valuable  companion,  since  it  explains  so  well  some  of  the 
reasons  which  influence  systematists  in  plant  genealogy.  Few  authors 
have  given  more  time  and  labour  to  Botanical  research  and  one  looks 
forward  to  receive  further  contributions. 

Coleman,  Mrs  Edith.  On  the  Pollination  of  the  Orchis,  Cryptostylis 
leptochila  F.  V.  M.,  by  the  wasp,  Lissopimpla  semi  punctata  Kirby,  with 
photos.  Victorian  Nat.,  333,  1928. 

Cunningham,  Lily  M.,  B.Sc.  Observations  on  the  Structure  of 
Zygophyllum  Fabago  in  Trans.  Bot.  Soc.  Edin.,  xxix.,  pt.  iv.,  352-361, 
1927. 

Dahlstedt,  H.  De  Svenska  arterna  av  Slaktet.  Taraxacum  in 
K ungel  Svenska  Vetenskapsakademicens  Handl.  Tredje  serien.  Band 
6,  No.  3,  Stockholm,  1928.  This  important  paper  gives  Latin  definitions 
of  (iii.)  dissimilia  with  two  species,  one  of  which,  T.  dissimile,  is  found 
in  Britain,  (iv.)  palustria  with  7 species,  of  which  T.  balticum  has  been 
identified  by  him  as  British,  (v.)  ceratophora  with  6 species,  of  which 
we  have  no  representative  recorded,  (vi.)  arctica  with  two  species, 
neither  represented  in  Britain,  and  (vii.)  glabra  with  three  species,  also 
unrecorded  for  Britain.  There  are  sixteen  beautifully  coloured  plates. 

Danser,  B.  H.  The  Nepenthaceae  of  the  Netherland  indies,  in 
Bull,  du  Jardin  Botanique  de  Buitenzorg.  Ser.  iii.,  No.  9,  pp.  249-438, 
May  1928.  In  this  able  contribution  our  valued  Hon.  Member  has  de- 
scribed 51  species  of  this  extraordinary  group  which  extends  westwards 
and  southwards  to  Madagascar,  eastwards  and  southwards  to  the  Isle 
of  Pines,  south-east  to  New  Caledonia,  northwards  to  the  Khasi  Moun- 
tains and  Southern  China.  They  are  absent  from  the  African  main- 
land and  America,  and  in  Australia  they  are  limited  to  the  Cape  York 
Peninsula.  Dr  Danser  enters  into  a most  interesting  and  suggestive 
discussion  on  their  distribution  of  which  many  maps  illustrating  it  arc* 
supplied.  He  considers  that  the  genus  is  juvenile  and  that  the  distri- 
bution may  extend.  At  present  one  mountain  has  25  out  of  the  65 
species.  He  thinks  that  they  may  have  originated  in  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent during  the  last  part  of  the  Cretaceous  period.  He  seems  to 
favour  the  hypothesis  of  Wegener  who  holds  that  formerly  Africa,  Mada- 
gascar and  India  had  been  parts  of  one  continent,  which  broke  into 
parts  tliat  floated  away  in  different  directions,  and  that  Madagascar 
was  situated  originally  between  Africa  and  the  southern  part  of  India 
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near  Ceylon.  There  is  a copious  list  of  the  literature  cited.  He  agrees 
that  the  most  widely  distributed  species  should  be  known  as  Nepenthes 
mirahilis  (Lour.)  Druce  (in  Rep.  B.E.C.,  637,  1916)  instead  of  N.  Phyl- 
lanpliora  Willd. 

Devonshire.  Transactions  of  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Literature  and  Art.  Vol.  lxi.,  73-85,  1927.  Botany,  edited  by 
G.  T.  Harris.  Contains  270  records,  including  Chrysosplenium  alterni- 
folium  from  Tiverton.  The  Pinguicula  vulgaris  from  Teigngrace,  re- 
corded in  the  seventeenth  Report,  turns  out  to  be  P.  grandi flora  which 
must  have  been  intentionally  introduced.  Mimulus  Langsdorfii  is  more 
correctly  M.  guttatus  DC.  Scutellaria  galericulata  x minor,  a rare 
hybrid,  is  given  for  Dartington  by  the  Rev.  Keble  Martin.  Vol.  lxii., 
pp.  81-92,  1928.  Botany,  edited  by  G.  T.  Harris.  Among  the  plants 
sent  in  were  Polygonum  maritimum  fromN.  Devon  and  Brassica  adpressa 
(properly  li.  incana)  from  E.  Devon.  The  statement  about  Cynosurus 
cchinatus  and  P>.  adpressa  is  misleading.  Both  have  been  found  re- 
peatedly in  Britain  as  any  reader  of  our  Reports  knows.  Among  other 
plants  mentioned  is  Tcucrium  Chamaedrys  from  a hedgerow  near  Swvm 
Bridge.  Pimpinella  Saxifraga,  var.  nigra  Mill  is  almost  certainly  an 
error — there  is  no  clear  evidence  of  its  occurrence  in  Britain.  Cnicus  is 
erroneously  used  for  Cirsium.  Aconitum  Napellus  from  Tiverton  dis- 
trict is  A.  anglicuin.  Polygonum  mite  is  the  better  name  to  use  for  laxi- 
floi'um.  Vicia  gracilis  from  Tormohun  is  an  interesting  record.  The 
true  Sedum  Telephium  L.  is  not  British — our  plant  is  S.  purpureum. 
Carthamus  tinctorius  is  said  to  be  becoming  established  along  the  Dart 
and  the  Exe.  Sausserea  discolor,  new  to  our  List,  is  reported  from 
St  Budeaux.  There  are  some  interesting  historical  notes. 

Druce,  G.  Claridge.  The  British  Plant  List.  Pp.  xli.,  154,  1928. 
T.  Buncle  A Co.,  Arbroath;  to  members,  3/6;  interleaved  in  cloth,  5/6. 
The  publication  of  a second  edition  of  the  ‘‘  British  Plant  List  ” is  an 
event  of  outstanding  importance  to  British  botanists,  many  of  whom 
have  used  the  first  edition  with  the  greatest  advantage  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  To  foreign  botanists,  too,  the  Oxford  List  has  proved 
indispensable,  and  is  by  them  highly  appreciated.  The  numerous  addi- 
tions to  the  British  Flora  have  long  necessitated  the  publication  of  a 
new  edition,  and  Dr  Druce  is  to  be  very  heartily  congratulated  upon  the 
completion  of  his  arduous  labours  in  connection  with  its  preparation, 
and  also  upon  the  excellence  of  the  results  achieved.  The  special  value 
of  the  “ British  Plant  List  ” lies  in  the  fact  that  it  includes  not  only 
native  plants  but  the  almost  equally  numerous  colonists,  established 
aliens  and  adventives.  Many  previous  attempts  have  been  made  by 
British  botanists  to  record  the  alien  plants  of  restricted  areas,  but  only 
in  the  “ British  Plant  List  ’’  can  we  readily  obtain  adequate  informa- 
tion respecting  the  fluctuations  of  the  British  Flora  as  a whole.  Dr 
Druce  has  made  the  list  as  exhaustive  as  possible  and  included  all 
plants — whether  native  or  alien — reported  on  adequate  authority  as 
growing  in  Britain.  The  List  now  includes  the  names  of  4246  species, 
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about  2700  varieties,  over  500  hybrids  and  very  numerous  synonyms. 
The  original  habitat  of  each  alien  species  is  indicated  and  the  vice- 
comital  range  of  distribution  of  each  native  species  is  also  given,  so  that 
the  student  of  plant  distribution  will  find  the  work  particularly  helpful. 
Comparing  the  second  edition  with  the  first,  we  note  that  while  native 
species  have  increased  by  350  in  the  past  20  years,  established  aliens 
and  adventives  have  increased  by  915.  In  fact  the  total  number  of 
species  other  than  native  is  now  2105,  while  the  native  species  number 
2141.  The  largeness  of  the  additions  made  in  each  class  since  the  first 
edition  was  published  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  extent  and  value  of 
the  work  done  by  the  members  of  our  society  and  others  during  the 
intervening  period,  and  especially  to  the  zeal  and  thoroughness  evinced 
by  Dr  Druce  in  dealing  with  the  determination  of  difficult  plants  and 
in  undertaking  the  compilation  of  so  large  and  complete  a list.  The 
present  edition  is  a very  great  improvement  on  the  first  and  includes 
many  features  of  especial  interest.  To  most  of  us  the  “ Index  to  Mono- 
graphs and  Systematic  Papers  ” — which  occupies  16  pp. — will  be  of  the 
utmost  value  and  will  greatly  facilitate  reference  to  original  papers 
on  critical  species.  A list  of  “ Abbreviations  of  Authors’  Names  ” giv- 
ing also  the  names  in  full,  will  be  of  considerable  use  in  the  essential 
need  for  exact  citation.  To  field-workers  the  detailed  particulars  re- 
specting the  vice-counties  of  the  British  Isles — reproduced  from  Wat- 
son’s “ Topographical  Botany  ” — will  be  much  appreciated.  This  sec- 
tion gives  the  vice-comital  number  and  boundaries  of  each  vice-county, 
and  if  used  in  conjunction  with  an  atlas  should  enable  collectors  easily 
to  give  the  correct  v.-c.  number  in  writing  out  their  labels.  An  innova- 
tion which  greatlj'  adds  to  economy  of  effort  and  increases  our  pleasure 
in  the  use  of  the  book  is  the  explanation  given  at  the  foot  of  each  page 
as  to  what  the  various  kinds  of  printed  type  represent,  and  also  the  sig- 
nificance of  asterisks  and  brackets.  More  detailed  information  on  these 
and  other  subjects  is  given  in  the  very  ably  written  introduction.  As 
one  who  assisted  in  the  proof-reading  the  reviewer  was  somewhat 
chastened  in  spirit  upon  the  discovery  of  a few  slight  typographical 
errors  in  the  text.  Such  inaccuracies  are,  however,  almost  inseparable 
from  the  publication  of  a volume  containing  such  an  enormous  amount 
of  scientific  detail  and  one  only  wonders  that  they  are  not  more  fre- 
quent. The  book  is  well  bound,  of  convenient  size,  and  most  excellently 
printed.  By  the  use  of  three  distinct  types  of  letterpress,  ample  mar- 
gins and  liberal  spacing,  the  matter  is  well  displayed  and  most  easy  to 
read.  The  “ British  Plant  List  ” is  indispensable  to  every  serious 
systernatist,  and  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  both  British  and  foreign 
botanists.  We  confidently  anticipate  that  to  the  joy  of  achievement 
Dr  Druce  will  now  be  able  to  add  the  appreciation  of  a large  and  dis- 
criminating number  of  subscribers  and  the  pleasure  of  having  to  meet 
a keen  demand  for  copies. — W.  H.  Pearsall. 

Edinburgh.  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Botanical  Society. 
Vol.  xxx.,  pt.  1,  pp.  viii.,  61,  1928.  Notes  on  Caithness  Plants.  Includes 
A triplex  ylabriuscula,  nov  var.  pscudo-caloiheca,  from  Reiss.  This  is 
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similar  to  plants  gathered  by  me  in  Wigton,  etc.  A hybrid  of  glabrius- 
cula  with  maritime/,  is  mentioned  but  this  needs  confirmation.  An  ac- 
count of  the  Scottish  Alpine  Botanical  Club  Excursion  in  1927  is  given 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Marshall  Lang  Aiken,  B.D.  Mini  ulus  moschatus  was 
found  in  Glen  Lyon. 

Fernald,  M.  L.  The  Genus  Oxytropis  in  North-Eastern  America. 
Ten  species,  four  being  figured,  are  described,  but  none  of  them  arc 
British.  The  North  American  species  of  Anemone  ( Anemonantheu ) 
number  nine,  including  .1.  nemovusa  which  is  introduced  in  Massachu- 
setts. See  contribution  from  the  Gray  Herbarium  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity,  No.  lxxxii.,  1928. 

Gardeners’  Chronicle,  1928.  Price,  6d  weekly.  5 Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.2.  Captain  Kingdon  Ward  continues  his  account  of 
his  ninth  expedition  to  Asia — in  the  Loliit  Valley.  An  illustrated  paper 
on  the  Mesembryanthemums  is  continued  by  Mr  N.  E.  Brown  with  mani- 
fold new  species  and  Selfridgean  combinations.  Col.  Enever  Todd  con- 
tinues his  Revision  of  Violas.  An  account  of  the  opening  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  new  hall  is  given.  It  will  take  some  time  to 
get  accustomed  to  its  proportions  and  arrangements.  It  has  succeeded 
in  giving  more  light  to  the  exhibits.  Dr  llayner  has  important  papers 
on  Mycorrhiza  in  Plant  Growth.  The  Bayley  Balfour  Memorial  at 

Ben  More,  with  its  extensions  through  the  generosity  of  Mr  H.  C. 
Younger,  is  well  described  in  the  leader  of  September  22.  The  Rev. 
Hilderic  Friend  contributes  several  pleasing  articles  on  Ancient  Gardens 
and  another  on  the  Flora  of  Rome. 

Geneve,  Bulletin  uk  la  Societe  Botanique  ok.  Vol.  xix.,  fasc.  2, 
pp.  193-344,  tt.  4 et  55  vignettes,  1927-8.  Ed.:  Robert  Chodat.  Its  contents 
include  a new  Orchid  hybrid,  Nigritella  bernardensis , by  Justin  Zender. 
Robert  Chodat  contributes  new  plant  localities  with  a figure  of  a zygo- 
morphic  form  of  Campanula  Scheuchzeri.  A.  Eig  contributes  Notes  sur 
le  Genre  Aeyilops  of  which  eight  species  are  described  with  their  varie- 
ties. There  is  an  appreciative  memoir  of  Franz  Stephani  by  Gustav 
Beauverd.  Franz  Stephani  was  the  author  of  “ Species  Hepaticarum,” 
a monograph  of  the  Hepatics  of  the  world  in  six  volumes,  350  Swiss 
francs.  He  also  described  a new  variety  of  Eleocharis  multicaulis — var. 
praecox , which  flowers  in  May  on  the  margins  of  the  Lac  des  Peres. 
Many  other  new  varieties  are  also  described.  Vol.  xx.,  fasc.  1,  1928. 
Contains  Esquisse  Geologique,  Geophysique  et  Topograph  ique  des 
“ Roehers  du  Coin  ” in  the  Haute  Savoie,  pp.  10-148.  W.  H.  Sehoffer. 
Recherches  sur  la  Sexualite  des  Champignons,  pp.  149-323,  with  many 
figures.  Justin  Zender,  La  Pavot  et  son  usage  ehez  les  Assyriens. 
Schweinfurth  discovered  in  Egypt  in  the  tombs  of  the  22nd  dynasty 
paintings  of  the  flowers  of  1\  lihoeas,  and  the  author  shows  that  the 
opium  poppy  was  in  very  ancient  use  by  the  Assyrians.  G.  Beauverd 
has  a paper  on  the  polymorphism  of  Silene  acaulis,  and  gives  as  new 
varieties  quadriloba  and  patula , and  a new  variety,  caerulcscens,  of 
the  closely  allied  S',  excapa  All. 
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Glasgow.  British  Association  Meeting,  General  Handbook,  edited 
by  J.  Graham  Kerr,  F.R.S.,  pp.  357,  1928.  Botany,  by  Donald  Patton, 
Ph.D.  This  treats  ot  the  mountain  region  near  the  upper  area  of  Loch 
Lomond,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  Ben  Laiogh,  3708  feet,  the  Ctyde 
Valley  proper  and  the  shores  of  the  Firth,  and  forms  a readable  account 
of  the  botanical  features  of  the  area.  Mr  J.  R.  Lee  compiled  the  account 
of  the  Mosses  and  Liverworts  of  which  he  has  so  good  a knowledge,  Mr 
1).  A.  Boyd  the  Fungi,  Mr  George  Lunam  the  Freshwater  Algae,  and 
Mr  E.  J.  A.  Stewart  the  Lichens.  The  volume  is  portable  and  useful, 
and  is  accompanied  with  capital  Topographical  and  Geological  maps. 

Godfery,  Col.  M.  J.  Classification  of  the  Genus  Ophrys  in  Journ. 
Hot.  33,  1928. 

Graham,  R.  J.  D.  Studies  in  Wild  Rice.  Trans.  Bot.  Soc.  Edin., 
349,  1927.  Wild  and  cultivated  forms  differ  in  the  amount  of  water 
taken  up  during  germination,  the  amount  in  cultivated  forms  being 
greater. 


Graham,  B.  J.  D.,  and  L.  B.  Stewart.  Trans.  Bot.  Soc.  Edin., 
November  26,  1926.  Regeneration  from  roots  of  Ancliusa.  In 

raising  plants  from  root-cuttings  the  practical  horticulturist  recog- 
nises two  main  types  of  regeneration: — (1)  The  new  shoots  arise  either 
from  the  cut  end  as  in  Sea-kale,  or  (2)  as  lateral  outgrowths  as  in  Horse- 
radish. A.  officinalis  is  like  Horse-radish;  A.  italica  is  similar  to  Sea- 
kale. 


Guernsey.  The  Report  of  the  Botanical  Section  of  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  that  Island  by  our  member,  Mrs  M.  A.  McCrea, 
contains  some  interesting  material.  The  alien,  Spilunthes  leptophylla, 
is  increasing.  Oxalis  incarnata  and  violacea  are  pests  in  the  green- 
houses. The  island  is  being  more  and  more  covered  with  green-houses, 
so  that  some  good  plant  habitats  will  be  spoiled. 

Gunther,  Robert  W.  T.  Further  Correspondence  of  John  Ray, 
with  two  portrait  half-tone  plates,  and  text  figures,  pp.  332.  Printed 
for  the  Ray  Society,  1928.  This  volume  was  mainly  inspired  by  the  dis- 
covery in  the  Bodleian  Library  of  a number  of  unpublished  letters  of 
John  Ray.  These  include  those  written  by  John  Ray  to  John  Aubrey 
and  to  Edward  Llwyd.  There  is  a valuable  chronological  table  of  Ray’s 
letters  given  in  the  two  volumes  of  correspondence  issued  by  the  Society 
in  1848,  and  those  given  in  1928.  Then  come  two  short  lives  of  John 
Ray  and  a view  of  Black  Notley  Church  where  he  lies  buried.  Ray  wrote 
17  letters  to  Peter  Courthop  of  Danny,  extracts  from  which  are  printed. 
The  names  of  several  Cambridge  friends  of  Courthop  are  mentioned  in 
John  Goodyer’s  copy  of  Ray’s  Catalogue  of  Cambridge  Plants,  published 
in  1660.  I have  the  original  list,  which  was  published  in  Journ.  flat., 
76,  1912,  with  Corbyn’s  List  of  Cambridge  Plants,  dated  November  4, 
1656,  and  May  1657.  In  the  Danny  letters,  dated  April  28,  1662,  several 
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plants  from  near  Cuckfield  in  Sussex  are  mentioned.  One  of  them  writ- 
ten Herminum  is  doubtless  a misreading  for  Uorminum.  It  would  be 
very  desirable  to  have  published  the  list  of  plants  (p.  39)  found  near 
Gainlingay.  There  too  he  says  they  have  added  46  plants  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Catalogue.  On  p.  23  a letter  from  Ray  states  that  at  Alde- 
burgh  “ the  Sea-pea  is  so  plentiful  that  100  combs  or  half-quarters  of 
pease  were  grown  there,  he  fails  to  find  in  them  the  bitterness  of  taste 
assigned  to  them  by  Gerard.”  The  fourth  chapter  is  devoted  to  Ray 
and  the  Royal  Society,  the  fifth  chapter  to  letters  to  Martin  Lister, 
the  sixth  chapter  to  letters  to  Tancred  Robinson,  the  seventh  chapter 
to  those  to  John  Aubrey.  The  ninth  chapter  is  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Ray  and  Lliwyd.  This  contains  many  references  to  plants.  In 
the  foot-note  on  p.  280  under  Geu/m , Saxafraga  has  dropped  out.  One 
or  the  other,  or  indeed  both,  grow  at  Killarney.  The  tenth  chapter  gives 
particulars  of  “ The  Lost  Letters  of  Ray  to  Lister  and  Tancred  Robin- 
son.” The  “ Combined  Index  ” is  very  useful  as  the  matter  in  Ray 
Lankester’s  volume  of  1848  is  also  inserted.  The  whole  volume  com- 
prises a valuable  addition  to  the  Life,  Letters  and  Correspondence  of  the 
great  botanist. 

Heron-Allen,  Edward.  Barnacles  in  Nature  and  in  Myth.  Pp. 
180,  tt.  31.  Oxford  University  Press,  1928;  15/-.  In  November  1926  the 
author  gave  a very  good  lecture,  illustrated  by  slides,  before  the  Ashmolean 
Natural  History  Society  of  Oxfordshire  on  the  Barnacle  when,  under  my 
presidency,  by  a curious  coincidence,  Mr  B.  W.  Tucker  and  the  Rev.  C.  R. 
Jourdain  were  present.  They  were  two  out  of  the  five  Englishmen  who 
have  actually  seen  the  nests  of  the  Barnacle  Goose  in  Spitzbergen.  In 
this  neat  and  clearly  printed  volume  the  author  dilates  upon  the  sub- 
ject, tracing  the  origin  of  the  myth,  which  has  a hoary  history  of  3000 
years.  Even  in  the  eleventh  century,  a Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia  ob- 
served that  birds  can  be  produced  by  Trees  as  “ happens  in  the  Island 
of  Tliilon  in  India,”  and  described  the  birds  when  full-fledged  bursting 
from  the  fruit  like  an  apple!  So  too  Geraldus  Cambrensis  in  1187  says 
after  his  visit  to  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Henrj'  II.,  that  “ Barnacles  are 
like  marsh  geese  but  somevdiat  smaller.  They  are  produced  from  fir- 
timber  tossed  along  the  sea,  and  are  at  first  like  gum.  Afterwards  they 
hang  down  by  their  beaks  as  if  they  were  a seaweed  attached  to  the 
timber.  Having  thus  in  process  of  time  been  clothed  with  a strong  coat 
of  feathers,  they  either  fall  into  the  water  or  fly  freely  away  into  the 
air.  I have  frequently  seen  with  my  own  eyes  more  than  a thousand  of 
these  small  bodies  of  birds  hanging  down  on  the  sea-shore  from  a single 
piece  of  timber,  enclosed  in  their  shells  and  already  formed.  They  do 
not  breed  and  lay  eggs  like  other  birds,  nor  do  they  ever  hatch  any 
eggs,  nor  do  they  seem  to  bnikl  nests  in  any  corner  of  the  earth,  lienee 
bishops  and  religious  men  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  do  not  scruple  to 
dine  off  these  birds  at  the  time  of  fasting,  because  they  are  not  flesh  or 
born  of  flesh.”  Giraldus,  on  account  of  the  accuracy  and  truthfulness 
of  his  observations,  must  be  a worthy  ancester  or  some  of  the  politicians 
who  have  made  that  Island  their  own.  The  extraordinary  tale  went  on 
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through  the  ages.  The  word  Barnacle  is  to  be  first  found  in  a Cax- 
ton  ( The  Myrrour  of  the  World).  Albertus  Magnus  ( De  Animalis  His- 
toria,  1478)  says  he  had  seen  the  particular  goose  lay  its  eggs.  Later  on  in 
the  Orbits  tianitatis  of  1491  there  is  a figure  of  a tree  whence  the  birds 
are  sprouting,  and  William  Turner,  the  father  of  British  botanists,  dares 
to  believe  this  myth  himself  and  to  persuade  others  to  do  so.  Neither 
Dodoens,  Clusius  nor  Tabernaemontanus  mention  it,  but  it  is  revived  by 
both  Pena  and  Lobel  with  even  more  graphic  figures.  They  say  they 
have  seen  the  goose  shells  not  only  from  Scotland  but  in  the  Thames, 
and  their  statements  helped  to  completely  impose  on  Gerard  in  whose 
Herbal  of  1597  there  is  a full  support  of  this  extraordinary  myth  and  a 
strange  illumination  of  credulous  folly.  Fabius  Colonna  in  his  Phytoba- 
ta nus  of  1592  refutes  the  bird-theory  and  shows  the  shells  are  of  marine 
origin.  Mr  Heron-Alien  continues  the  history  in  a most  complete  and 
entertaining  manner.  He  has  300  book  references  and  the  figures  are 
well  selected  from  these  authors  to  illustrate  this  extraordinary  delusion 
which  persisted  through  long  centuries.  He  is  to  be  greatly  congratu- 
lated upon  preparing  so  scholarly  and  so  entertaining  a volume. 

Holmboe,  Jens.  Raevebjelden  ( Digitalis  purpurea  L.)  og  dens  rolle 
i norsk  natur  og  folkeliv.  Nyt.  Mag.  fur  Naturvidensk,  193,  1927.  An 
excellent  map  shows  its  distribution  in  Norway,  which  is  entirely  on  the 
western  side.  It  may  be  remembered  that,  although  it  occurs  in  Orkney 
and  the  Hebrides,  it  is  apparently  absent  from  Zetland. 

The  Vascular  Plants  of  Bear  Island  (with  Olaf  Hanssen,  l.c.,  211).  This 
island,  which  lies  between  Norway  and  Spitzbergen,  has  55  species  and  2 
hybrids.  Seven  species  are  due  to  Hanssen’s  work  in  1923.  V.  Summerhayes 
and  E.  Elton  on  the  Oxford  University  Expedition  in  1921  added  Draba 
arctica.  Alopecurus  alpinus  Sm.  was  one  of  Hanssen’s  discoveries  as 
were  Arctophila  fulva  and  Dupontia  Fisheri.  There  are  four  Salices. 
Sagina  intermedia  Fenzl  is  found  but  neither  procumbens  nor  Saginoides. 
Cerastium  alpinum  is  very  variable,  but  C.  nigrescens  Edmondst.  (the 
correct  name  is  used)  does  not  appear  to  occur,  whereas  in  Unst,  where 
it  grows,  C.  alpinum  is  absent.  Cochlearia  groenlandica  occurs  as  does 
Saxifraga  Hirculus,  cernua  and  rivularis.  The  author  rightly  thinks 
that  S.  groenlandica  L.  should  be  retained  as  a species,  but  this  is  not 
the  plant  so  recorded  in  Britain.  It  is  an  extremely  interesting  paper. 

Mura  (Potentilla  Anserina  L.)  og  dens  bruk  som  mat  Nyttig  Plante  i 
Aeldre  og  Nyere  Tid.  Svensk  Bot.  Tids.,  160,  1928.  Lightfoot  (FI. 
Scotica)  says  in  Tiree  and  Col  in  times  of  scarcity  the  roots  are  used  for 
food — they  taste  like  parsnips.  A figure  of  the  root  system  is  given,  and 
the  etymology  is  supplied. 

Hokticultural  Society,  Journal  of  Royal.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Chit- 
tenden. Vol.  Tiii. , pt.  1,  pp.  lxxix.,  199,  January  1928.  Contains 
papers  on  the  gardens  at  Campsea  Ashe  by  the  Viscount  Ullswater,  the 
chief  features  of  which  are  the  ten  majestic  cedars,  the  tallest  of  which 
measures  106  feet.  The  largest  in  girth  at  five  feet  from  the  ground  is 
21  feet  4 inches,  the  smallest  15  feet  4 inches.  Good  illustrations  of  these 
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are  supplied  as  well  as  one  of  the  beautiful  terrace  walk.  Dr  C.  H. 
Ostenfeld’s  Masters  Lectures  of  1927  are  printed  and  include  “ The  pre- 
sent state  of  knowledge  of  Hybrids  between  species  of  Flowering  Plants,” 
an  erudite  and  valuable  statement,  especially  from  the  eytological  point 
of  view.  “ Hardy  Heaths  ” was  the  subject  of  a paper  by  Mr  D.  Fyfe. 
He  alludes  to  Erica  x Darleyensis  — E.  mediterranea  hybrida  which 
occurred  at  Darley  Dale  in  Derbyshire.  Oddly  enough  I paid  a visit  to 
this  neighbourhood  on  the  statement  of  some  schoolgirls  who  claimed  that 
they  had  found  growing  wild  on  the  Derbyshire  moors  some  plants  which 
included  Pernettya  and  Rhododendron  ferruyineum.  On  the  contrary 
these  plants  grew  in  a nursery  on  the  moors,  being  planted  in  regular 
rows.  X E.  mediterranea  was  also  there.  Proper  praise  is  given  to  Erica 
ciliaris.  Many  varieties  of  Tetrulix  and  cinerea  are  alluded  to,  and 
much  valuable  information  is  given  as  to  their  cultivation.  Some  at- 
tractive illustrations  of  plants  in  a rock-garden  at  Camla  Felbridge  are 
given  in  his  account  of  that  place  by  Mr  F.  W.  Millard.  Among  these  is 
one  of  Lupinus  lepidus,  a delightful  Californian  Lupine.  Mrs  S.  K. 
Garnett  Botfield  describes  her  garden  near  Albrighton  which  Lady  Dart- 
mouth took  me  to  see  recently.  The  writer  has  not  a bit  over  estimated 
its  beauty.  Mr  Pettigrew  discourses  on  “ Municipal  Gardening,”  and 
our  own  valued  member,  Mr  J.  Fraser,  whose  industry  is  unceasing, 
gives  an  article  on  “Willows  Suitable  for  Gardens.”  What  he  does  not 
know  about  them  is  not  worth  knowing.  We  may  here  allude  to  Mr 
Fraser’s  excellent  practice  of  exhibiting  dried  specimens  of  our  British 
plants  at  the  meetings  of  the  Scientific  Committee.  “ Hunting  Semper- 
vivum  ” is  a very  readable  chapter  by  Dr  Lloyd-Praeger,  since  he  has 
visited  in  his  quest  Switzerland,  Bulgaria,  the  Balkans,  the  Canaries 
and  Teneriffe,  with  the  result  that  he  is  bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  for 
no  genus  of  plants  has  such  libertine  tendencies — their  hybrids  are 
legion.  The  Hon.  Lady  Cecil,  C.B.E.,  contributes  a paper  on  “ Plants 
in  our  Gardens  and  how  they  came  there.”  She  says  that  tradition  has 
it  that  St  Louis  introduced  Ranunculus  asiaticus  into  Europe,  and  we 
know  that  Clusius  had  it  for  he  deplores  that  “ a domesticall  theeve  stole 
foorth  of  his  garden.”  The  popularity  of  the  Ranunculus  was  attested 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  800 
named  varieties.  Lady  Cecil  gives  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  Erinus 
ulpinus  as  1759.  Few  lcnowledgable  people  pay  any  attention  to  the 
supposed  introduction  of  it  by  the  Romans.  This  article  is  most  read- 
able. Dorothy  Gardner  gives  an  account  of  “ The  Tradeseants  and  their 
Times,”  which  is  a good  biographical  sketch  of  these  worthies  whose 
museum  is  now  absorbed  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford.  It  is  a 
little  hard  to  say  that  Ashmole  had  no  interest  in  the  Botanic  collections. 
On  the  contrary  we  know  at  what  date  he  began  his  “study  of  simpling” 
and  who  was  his  tutor.  There  exists  in  the  Bodleian  Library  a copy  of 
How’s  Phytologia  which  belonged  to  him  with  copious  notes  on  the  plants 
which  grew  near  his  residence  at  Bradfield  in  Berkshire  and  elsewhere — 
a book  which  I had  the  luck  to  unearth  among  the  Bodleian  treasures 
many  years  ago,  and  which  was  one  of  the  special  attractions  at  the 
recent  centenary  of  the  Ashmolean  celebrations  at  Oxford.  Mr  J.  J. 
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Millais  lias  a good  paper  ou  Magnolias.  There  is  an  account  of  the 
Annual  Poppies  at  Wisley,  including  IJ.  lihoeas,  somniferum  and  n udi- 
cuule. 

Hurst,  C.  C.,  Pli.D.  The  Mechanism  of  Heredity  and  Evolution 
Hrp.  Eugenics  Review,  xix.,  pp.  19-31,  April  1927.  The  author  states 
that  the  genus  Cut  ex  is  one  of  the  most  variable  of  plant  genera  in  its 
chromosome  numbers,  44  species  having  22  different  chromosome  num- 
bers varying  from  9 to  56  pairs,  and  they  clearly  have  taxonomic  signi- 
ficance— species  belonging  to  the  same  section  of  the  genus  have  chromo- 
some numbers  of  about  the  same  height.  The  roses  present  some  very 
striking  features  which  are  well  explained.  The  author  also  contributes 
to  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  vol.  47,  26,  1922,  Notes  on 
the  Origin  of  the  Moss  Rose,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  old  cabbage 
rose,  Horn  'centifolia . which  has  been  in  cultivation  for  over  2000  years. 
Herodotus,  450  b.c.,  says  that  roses  growing  near  Midas  in  Macedonia 
had  60  petals  and  were  the  most  fragrant  in  the  world.  The  specific 
name  we  owe  to  Theophrastus  who  mentions  the  rose  with  a hundred 
petals — centifolia.  Boerhaave  is  assumed  to  be  the  first  recorder  of  the 
Moss  Rose  in  his  Physic  garden  of  Leyden  as  Rosa  rubra  plena  spinosis- 
sirna  pedunculv  muscoso.  One  wishes  we  had  space  to  give  this  very  in- 
teresting paper  in  full  since  the  Moss  Rose  is  traced  back  to  about  1696 
when  it  was  cultivated  at  Careassone.  At  the  General  Meeting  of  the 
Society  at  Cambridge,  July  5,  1927,  Major  Hurst  stated  that  the  chromo- 
somes and  characters  of  184  recognised  species,  16  new  Chinese  species, 
and  89  hybrids  of  known  parentage,  representing  all  the  sections  of  the 
genus  Rosa  have  been  studied. 

Differential  Polyploidy  in  the  Genus  Rosa  in  Supplement, 
band  ii . , der  Zeitschrift  fur  Inductive  Abstammungs  und 

1'  ererbungslehre,  1928.  The  genus  Rosa  has  been  the  despair 
of  systematists  since  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  fact  that 
Gandoger  (1892-3)  gives  Latin  diagnoses  of  5549  binominal  “species”  of 
the  roses  of  Europe  and  the  Orient  illustrates  at  once  the  polymorpliy 
of  the  genus  and  the  intensive  study  which  has  been  given  to  it.  Rosa 
spinosissima  is  put  in  the  BBCC  species  of  the  regular  Tetraploids, 
with  4 septets  (BBCC)  of  somatic  chromosomes  and  2 septets  (BC) 
of  gametic  chromosomes,  and  combines  the  characters  peculiar  to  the  B 
and  C septets.  R.  piinpinellifolia  is  in  the  BBDD  species — all  differ- 
ent Tetraploids,  with  4 septets  (BBDD)  of  somatic,  and  2 septets 
(DD)  of  gametic  chromosomes,  and  combines  the  characters  peculiar  to 
the  B and  D septets  in  various  ways,  causing  much  variation.  The 
Caninae  all  belong  to  the  irregular  septet  species  of  Rosa.  There  are 
180  possible  combinations  of  which  only  25  have  been  so  far  identified  in 
the  wild  state,  and  6 of  these  are  evidently  natural  hybrids  growing 
near  their  putative  parents.  These  19  irregular  septet  species  include 
R.  omissa  Deseg.,  R.  recondita  Puget,  R.  mollis  Sm.,  R.  pomifera 
Herm.,  and  R.  rubifolia  Vill.  The  Pentaploid  species  include  R.  agres- 
tis  Savi,  R.  eanina  L.,  R.  micrantha  Sm.,  R.  tomentosa  Sm.,  R.  rubigi- 
nosa  L.  (why  not  use  the  name  R.  Eglanteria  L.),  R.  pscudu-mullis  Ley 
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(this  may  be  a natural  hybrid  of  I?.  Eglanteria  (here  the  proper  name  is 
given)  and  It.  mollis  with  which  it  grows),  It.  coriifolia  (It.  eaesia  Sm.  is 
the  older  name  for  this  species)  and  It.  glauca  Vill.  Alluding  to  the 
permanence  of  the  individual  plant;  an  astonishing  statement  is  made 
that  a bush  of  It.  cavina  growing  on  the  Cathedral  at  Hildersham  in 
Germany  was  in  existence  there  in  a.d.  818.  F.  A.  Lees  held. that  our 
hedge  roses  were  short  lived.  The  work  being  done  by  Major  Hurst, 
Dr  Heslop-Harrison  and  Miss  Blackburn  is  of  the  highest  importance, 

Hutchison,  J.,  and  J.  M.  Dalziel.  Flora  of  West  Tropical  Africa. 
The  country  includes  the  British  AVest  African  Colonies,  British  Came- 
roons,  the  French  and  Portuguese  Colonies  south  of  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer to  Lake  Chad  and  Fernando  Po.  A7ol.  i.,  part  i i . , pp.  246-523. 
Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  London.  1928;  8/6  net.  Contains 
Families  71  (Sterculiaceae)  and  112  (Umbelliferae  partim).  This  con- 
tinuation is  on  the  same  high  level  as  the  preceding  part.  The  keys 
supplied  are  well  arranged  and  practical,  and  the  illustrations  excellent. 

Trish  Naturalists’  Jocrnal.  Edited  by  11.  .1.  AVelch.  Bimonthly, 
6/-  per  annum.  Aliens  at  Limerick,  C.  D.  Chase.  Include  Iirassica  gal- 
lic-a  (Erucastrum  Pollichii).  Lepidium  perfoliatum  and  CoroniUa  varia. 
Cochlearia  anglica  on  the  Boyne,  Meath  and  Louth,  R.  L.  Praeger. 
Mimulus  moscliatus.  Bank  of  the  Bann  at  AA’hitecoat,  Miss  J.  M.  AA'hite. 
Distribution  of  some  Irish  Ferns,  R.  L.  Praeger.  Spiranthcs  stricta 
R.vd.,  with  a beautifully  coloured  plate,  Matilda  C.  Knowles.  Miss 
Knowles  conclusively  proves  that  the  northern  plant  is  gemmiparous  as 
is  the  southern  one  and  that  Col.  Godfery’s  contention  in  the  Orchid 
Itevicio  for  September  1922  was  incorrect.  1 saw  only  four  specimens  in 
1928  and  it  seemed  that  at  least  there  was  varietal  difference,  but  my 
southern  plant  grew  in  a pasture  with  S.  spiralis  while  the  Loch  Neagh 
plant  had  its  feet  in  water.  The  British  Bryological  Meeting  and  the 
Excursion  at  Belfast,  August  25-31,  1928,  by  J.  B.  Duncan.  Six  new 
species  and  six  varieties  were  added  to  the  Irish  flora.  One  species  of 
Hepatic,  Cephalozia  Ham  prana,  new  to  Ireland,  was  gathered  in 
Antrim.  Mr  J.  P.  Brunker  records  Lycopodium  inundatum  from  the 
lower  lake  at  Glendalough,  Co.  Wicklow,  and  Mr  J.  A.  Palmer  gives 
Aspleniuin  lanceolatu m from  the  cliffs  near  Arklow  Head  in  the  same 
county. 

Jackson,  B.  Daydon.  A Glossary  of  Botanic  Terms  with  thf.ir 
Derivation  and  Accent.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Pp. 
x i i . , 481.  Duckworth,  London.  1928;  15/-.  The  preceding  edition  was 
favourably  reviewed  in  these  pages  457-8,  1916.  The  last  time  I saw  the 
unwearied  compiler  and  born  indexer  was  at  the  Linnean  Society  s room 
when  he  showed  me  the  progress  he  had  made  towards  the  present 
edition.  It  has  been  reproduced  by  photo-zincography  and  the  numer- 
ous additions  made  since  that  time  are  grouped  as  a supplement  of  64 
pages.  One  finds  from  this  work  that  laboratory  botanists  are  just  as 
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culpable  in  making  new  words  or  combinations  as  the  taxonomists,  and 
the  names  coined  are  even  more  uncouth,  especially  such  as  are  pro- 
duced by  those  chartered  libertines — the  ecologists.  How  well  they  must 
sleep  after  coining  “ Allocthonous “ Amathicolous ;”  “ Anaporetic 
which  sounds  like  a soothing  medicine;  “ Archiproctrum “ Aviccen- 
nietum ; “ Blastocoelian,”  which  suggests  a comforting  word  to  hurl  at  a 
partner  who  revokes;  <!  Calamagrostidetum,”  which  Clements  merci- 
fully shortened  to  “ Calamagrosetum ;”  “ Pontohalicolous  ” or  “ Seis- 
monastic.”  Well,  if  you  ever  want  to  know  what  these  are,  consult  the 
Glossary  and  all  will  be  well.  A slight  attack  of  Appendicitis  (there  are 
o nly  four  appendices)  adds  another  value  to  the  Glossary  which  is  an 
essential  volume  for  your  reference  shelf  since  not  far  short  of  25,000 
terms  are  here  explained. 

Johnson.  Walter,  F.G.S.  Gilbert  White,  Pioneer,  Poet  and  Stylist. 
Pp.  340,  1928.  J.  Murray;  15/-.  “ After  dealing  with  White’s  personal 
character  and  mode  of  work,  the  author  attempts  to  show  what  were 
White’s  definite  contributions  to  Natural  History — ornithological,  bota- 
nical, geological,  etc.,  and  what  are  his  claims  as  a pioneer.  A con- 
siderable amount  of  unpublished  material  has  been  extracted  from  the 
six  volumes  of  White’s  manuscript  ‘ Naturalists’  Journal.’  The  history 
of  the  famous  blunder  about  the  hibernating  hirundines  is  clearly  traced. 
Special  topographical  and  geological  maps,  based  on  a thirty  years’  ac- 
quaintance with  Selborne,  have  been  drawn  up,  and  the  little  known 
pen-and-ink  sketch  of  White  is  reproduced.  [One  wishes  it  had  never 
been  found,  as  it  disturbs  one’s  ideal.]  An  attempt  is  made  to  discover 
the  secret  of  White’s  charming  style,  and  his  poems,  so  frequently  over- 
looked, receive  full  discussion.”  Such  is  the  scope  of  this,  the  latest, 
work  on  the  Selborne  Naturalist.  The  author  alludes  to  the  books  which 
White  had  in  his  library.  Botany  was  represented  by  the  works  of  Lin- 
naeus, Hudson,  Ray  and  Stillingfoot.  His  well-thumbed  and  annotated 
copy  of  the  “ Flora  Anglica  ” is  an  evidence  that  they  were  not  neg- 
lected. It  is  well  that  White’s  knowledge  respecting  “ dew  ponds  ” 
should  be  accentuated.  The  chapter  on  Botany  is  headed  by  a quotation 
from  Richard  Jefferies — “ Who  can  care  alone  for  his  or  her  petty  trifles 
of  existence,  that  has  once  entered  among  the  wild  flowers.”  In  the 
“ Flora  Anglica,”  which  I once  had  given  me  to  examine,  no  fewer  than 
430  species  are  marked  as  having  been  seen  by  White,  and  the  Cran- 
berry was  an  addition  to  the  list.  Canon  Vaughan  (Longman’ s Magazine, 
531-6,  1892)  dealt  in  graceful  terms  with  White’s  list.  Mr  Johnson  shows 
how  wide  was  his  interest,  not  only  with  species  but  with  ecological  fac- 
tors. A clumpy  sedge,  Carex  cespitosa,  he  says,  grew  on  the  verge  of 
Wolmer  Forest.  The  more  correct  name  for  the  English  cesjatosa  is 
fioodennwii,  but  White’s  plant  may  have  been,  as  Mr  C.  E.  Britton  sug- 
gests, C.  panicvlata  or  possibly  C.  data  All.  (since  White  has  already 
marked  paniculata),  as  Mr  Watson  suspects.  It  is  the  older  name  for 
Goodenough’s  stricta.  The  book  may  be  most  cordially  recommended  not 
only  to  the  disciples  of  White  but  to  a much  wider  range  of  readers  who 
will  find  much  to  appreciate  in  its  many-sided  range  of  references. 
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Johnston,  Col.  H.  H.  Additions  to  the  Flora  of  Zetland,  second 
paper  in  Trans.  Bot.  Soc.  Edin.,  May  1928.  Includes  Taraxacum  acri- 
fnlium  from  Fetlar.  Additions  to  the  Flora  of  Orkney,  11th  paper,  l.c.. 
1928.  The  plants  which  are  new  are  referred  to  in  the  New  Records. 

Journal  of  Botany,  The.  British  and  Foreign,  1928,  edited  bv  A. 
B.  Rendle,  D.Se.,  F.R.S.  Vol.  Ixvi.,  pp.  868,  and  index;  2/-  monthly, 
22/6  yearly.  Mr  C.  E.  Britton  (p.  41)  continues  his  Notes  on -some  Minor 
^ arieties  of  British  Plants.  These  are  noted  in  our  Report  under  the 
species.  Mr  Turrill  (p.  44)  describes  a new  var.  of  Geranium  Endressii — 
Thurstonii  from  Cornwall.  Dr  E.  J.  Salisbury  (p.  48)  has  an  article 
on  a Biological  Flora  of  Britain.  Such  a publication  would  be  most 
useful  and  Dr  Salisbury  is  evidently  the  person  to  select  for  its  pro- 
duction. The  specimen  table  printed  shows,  however,  that  more  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  Topographical  and  Nomenclatorial  side 
since  the  first  four  lines  contain  as  many  errors.  The  Latin  name  should 
be  Scilla  non-scripta  (L.)  Hoffmg.  & Link.  Neither  nutans  nor  festalis 
retains  the  original  trivial.  Surely  the  English  name  is  not  Wild 
Hyacinth.  The  statement  that  it  is  unrecorded  for  8 counties  is  mani- 
festly wrong.  Wigton  and  West  Ross,  74  and  105,  are  in  my  list  for 
those  counties  published  in  the  “ eighties.”  It  is  only  unrecorded  for 
two  counties.  The  distribution  through  the  40  Irish  counties  should  be 
given.  An  English  translation  of  Dr  A.  Javorka’s  paper  on  Hungarian 
species  of  Onosma  is  supplied  by  Mr  C.  C.  Laoaita  (pp.  9 and  57).  Mr 
N.  E Brown  (pp.  75,  138,  265,  322)  writes  on  Mesembryanthemum  and 
Allied  Genera,  in  which  his  new  genera  are  described  in  alphabetical 
order.  Mr  F.  J.  Hanbury  (p.  81)  gives  a memoir  of  the  Rev.  E.  F. 
Linton,  with  a copious  bibliography,  the  latter  due  to  Mr  Ardagh.  Dr 
R.  L.  Praeger  (p.  87)  describes  a new  hybrid  rose,  canina  x rugosa, 
from  Cusliendun,  Antrim.  Rev.  T.  Stephenson  (p.  97)  writes  on  South- 
ern (French)  Marsh  Orchids.  Mr  A.  Bennett  (p.  102)  has  Notes  on 
Potamogetnn.  He  gives  P.  lanceolatus  as  a new  record  for  Sussex,  but 
surely  the  evidence  is  quite  unsatisfactory.  At  Kevv  there  is  a specimen 
from  Ball’s  herbarium  labelled  (or  probably  mislabelled)  Sussex,  coll. 
Borrer.  In  pencil  is  added  Penrose,  but  there  is  no  such  place  in 
Sussex.  The  confusion  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Borrer  lived  in 
Sussex.  Penrose  is  doubtless  a mistake  for  Penrhos  in  Anglesey  where 
he  probably  stayed.  Mr  C.  E.  Salmon  (p.  107)  has  a Biblographieal 
Note  on  Schultz  and  Billot  Archives.  Mr  E.  J.  Baker  (p.  115)  writes 
an  obituary  notice  of  Robert  Miller  Christy  with  bibliography,  and 
there  is  one  of  W.  A.  Shoolbred  by  Miss  Phyllis  Marshall  (p.  118),  and 
one  of  L.  A.  Riley  by  Mr  Sprague  (p.  118).  Notes  on  the  British  Pansies 
(p  129)  by  Dr  E.  Drabble  gives  the  history  of  Viola  nana.  Dr  Ruggles 
Gates  (p.  133)  gives  a paper  on  Oenothera  Agari  and  eriensis.  Miss 
Armitage  has  a note  (p.  150)  on  the  Botanical  Essay  Society.  Notes 
on  Orobanche  (p.  167)  by  Arthur  Bennett.  Mr  Thompson’s  Notes  on 
Arab  is  scabra  as  intentionally  sown  in  Somerset  appearing  on 
p.  152.  and  again  practically  unchanged  on  p.  177,  is  like 
mercy  being  twice  blessed.  Ballard’s  Catalogue  of  Islington 
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Plants,  1820-97  (p.  185).  The  Longevity  of  Seeds  (p.  203)  by  H.  W. 
Pugslev.  Diplotaxis  tenvi  folia,  var.  integrifolia  Koch  (p.  306),  by  C. 
E.  Salmon.  Epipactis  clunensis  Godfr.  on  the  French  coast  (p.  217)  by 
It.  Meslin.  The  Canarian  Sempervivum  Flora  (p.  218)  by  R.  L.  Praeger. 
Notes  on  the  British  Species  and  Forms  of  Erophila  (p.  234)  by  C.  F>. 
Salmon  and  E.  J.  Baker.  Under  E.  verna  14  vars.  are  given,  under  E. 
Boerhaavi  Dum,  6,  and  under  E.  praecox  DC.  3,  which  have  been  named 
by  Dr  Schulz.  Mr  R.  D’O.  Good  (p.  253)  has  Notes  on  a comparison 
of  the  Angiosperm  Floras  of  Kent  and  Pas  de  Calais.  This  contains  a 
strange  mis-statement — that  Erucastrum  Pollichii,  Scorzonera  liumilis , 
and  Tetragonolobus  siliquosus  “have  been  found  once  or  twice  in  this 
country,  but  always  as  transitory  casuals.”  As  a matter  of  fact  the 
first  has  been  found  dozens  of  times  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  may  usually  be  found  year  by  year  near  Newmarket.  Lotus  sili- 
quosus  has  been  established  for  many  years  in  Hants,  Oxon  and  Berks. 
The  Scorzonera  is  almost  certainly  as  native  as  its  neighbour,  Erica 
ciliaris.  The  British  Association  at  Glasgow  (p.  281).  A.  Becherer  (p. 
293)  claims  that  Oxytropis  Halleri,  var.  appresso-sericea  (Shuttleworth) 
is  the  correct  name  for  the  Scottish  plant,  as  the  American  0.  sericea 
Nuttall  is  earlier.  L.  B.  Hall  (p.  299)  describes  a new  var.  of  Teucrium 
Scorodonia — var.  acrotomum.  There  is  an  obituary  of  Carl  Axel  Magnus 
Lindman  by  A.  J.  Wilmott  (p.  300).  Sir  Maurice  Abbot-Anderson  (p. 
303)  has  an  appeal  for  the  Preservation  of  Wild  Flowers.  Miss  Vachell 
(p.  333)  has  a very  wise  letter  on  the  danger  and  mischief  likely  to  re- 
sult from  sowing  seeds  or  planting  rare  species  in  wild  situations. 
Alchemdla  pubescens  as  a British  Plant  (p.  345)  by  C.  E.  Salmon.  L. 
B.  Hall  (p.  361)  describes  a new  variety  of  J uncus  maritimus — var.  con- 
gestus  from  Studland,  Dorset. 

Kew  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information.  H.M.  Stationery 
Office,  pp.  416,  appendix  pp.  105,  1928;  12/6.  This  “erratic  publica- 
tion,” as  Mr  Britten  once  spitefully  called  it,  is  no  longer  erratic,  but  is 
a most  regular  and  valuable  publication,  containing,  as  it  does,  a mass 
of  valuable  material.  The  first  article  is  “ Researches  on  Silene  mari- 
tima  and  S.  vulgaris,”  by  our  members  Dr  W.  B.  Turrill  and  E.  Mars- 
den  Jones.  The  natural  hybrid  of  the  two  is  more  frequent  than  is  sup- 
posed. The  hybrid  has  been  cultivated  at  Kew  and  at  Potterne  and  the 
resulting  crosses  are  described.  Hybridity  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
influencing  causes  in  the  variations  given  in  our  List.  Tropical  African 
plants  are  described  by  J.  Hutchinson  and  J.  M.  Dalziel.  Mr  C.  E. 
Hubbard  establishes  some  new  African  Grasses.  Mr  C.  V.  Marquand 
describes  eighteen  new  species  of  Asiatic  Gentian  and  alludes  to  ten 
others.  Prof.  Craib  names  ten  new  Siamese  species  and  Mr  Geddes  eight 
others.  Asperulae  Australiense  are  dealt  with  by  H.  K.  Airy  Shaw  and 
W.  B.  Turrill,  sixteen  species  being  treated  of,  in  addition  to  the  Euro- 
pean Asperula  arvensis.  Mr  N.  E.  Sandwith  deals  with  some  new  species 
of  the  Argentine  Andes  and  names  four  of  them.  Mr  T.  A.  Sprague  has 
a paper  on  the  correct  spelling  of  certain  generic  names.  He  plumps 
for  Mesembryanthemum  Annona  and  Elichrysum.  In  this  he  has  the 
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support  of  Dr  J.  Briquet  and  Dr  Hans  Schinz.  He  prefers  Ailanthvs, 
Amaranthus , Borasoo , Prunella  and  Euonymus.  On  p.  337  he  has  an- 
other valuable  paper  on  the  same  subject.  Twenty-five  species  of  Diclxa- 
petalum  are  described  by  M.  B.  Moss.  Nine  new  species  of  Andean  and 
eleven  species  of  Chinese  Violets  are  founded  by  W.  Becker,  whose  recent 
deatli  we  have  to  deplore.  C.  E.  Hubbard  and  N.  Y.  Sandwith  give  some 
new  plants  from  Spain.  J.  E.  Dandy  describes  a number  of  Malayan 
Magnoliaceae.  Mr  P.  J.  Greenway  supplies  notes  on  the  Forest  Flora 
of  Central  Africa.  Dr  Stapf  has  a paper  on  the  Nomenclature  of  Bromns 
in  which  he  says  “ Linnaeus’  concept  of  Timm  us  is  entirely  that  of  Ser- 
rafalcus  Pari.,  and  secaJinus  is  technically  the  standard  species  of  the 
genus.  Panzer  in  1814  separated  a genus,  Zerna,  which  Lindman  in 
his  Svensk  Fanerogamflora  adopts  for  our  Brnmus  erectus.  But  Pan- 
zer’s was  not  a clear  definition,  since  he  includes  plants  of  Festuca, 
V u! pin  and  Jlrachypodium  in  his  genus,  just  as  Crantz’  genus,  Epipaetis. 
is  vitiated  by  having  half-a-dozen  distinct  genera  put  into  it.  There- 
fore “ to  restore  {Zerna)  now  in  the  face  of  an  equally  good,  if  not  better, 
nomenclature  which  runs  through  the  literature  of  a century  would  actu- 
ally violate  the  spirit  underlying  the  Rules  of  Nomenclature,  although 
it  might  satisfy  the  spirit  of  the  latter.”  Stapf  suggests  that  II.  sterilis 
is  the  standard  species  and  Serrafalcus , if  kept  as  a distinct  genus,  has 
secalinus  as  the  type,  while  Zerna  would  have  its  type  as  erecta , as  used 
by  Lindman.  Orchid-flowered  Butterworts  by  T.  A.  Sprague.  C.  E. 
Hubbard  describes  the  genus  Astelba  or  Mitchell  grasses,  renowned  for 
their  drought  resistance  and  fodder  value.  He  makes  a separate  genus 
Myconella  for  Chrysanthemum  Myconis,  and  says  Myconia  Neck,  is  in- 
valid, although  it  has  been  accepted  by  botanists  of  repute.  Myconia 
is  not  a worse  word  than  Bart  si  a or  Goodenia,  and  is  it  really  necessary 
to  remove  Myconia  from  Chrysanthemum?  Mr  F.  N.  Bowes  supplies  a 
valuable  article  on  the  Banana — its  forms  and  variations,  with  a copious 
bibliography.  New  species  from  British  Guinea  are  given  by  N.  Y. 
Sandwith.  Mr  V.  S.  Summerhayes  describes  some  new  Seychelles  plants. 
So  it  will  be  seen  what  a splendid  output  is  being  made  by  the  Kew  staff. 

Lehaie,  J.  Houzeatt  de.  Bulletin  des  Naturalistes  de  Mons  et  du 
Borinage.  Tomes  ix.  and  x.,  pp.  184,  1928.  Note  nouvelle  sur  la  varia- 
tion des  Ophrvs  Beiges,  the  species  mentioned  being  0.  fuciflora,  0. 
muscifera  and  0.  apifera.  Some  of  the  fuciflora  plants  approached  0. 

< irachnitiformis , 0.  oestrife  ra,  .1.  ferrum,  equinum  and  0.  Scolopax,  and 
there  were  many  colour  forms.  Considerations  sur  la  Systematique  et 
la  Genetique  des  Orehidees  Beiges.  In  tabular  form  21  variations  of  21 
forms  of  Orchis  Mario  are  shown.  Very  pleasant  excursions  were  spent 
in  botanising  round  Mons  in  three  days  in  July,  where  the  botanists 
were  received  by  the  Burgomaster.  Several  Orchids  were  seen,  includ- 
ing luxuriant  Orchis  purpurea , and  in  the  woods  of  the  Prince  de  Croy 
Jtuhus  sulcatus  and  hiformis.  At  Croix  Caillau  Orchis  maculata  and 
0.  latifolia  were  both  found,  but  which  forms?  In  the  marshy  places 
at  Douvrain  (prairie  mnreeagneuse  sur  alluvion),  similar  to  places  at 
Ridge  in  Dorset,  Scorzonera  and  Ajuga  reptans,  var  alpina  were  noticed. 
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Many  other  places  were  examined  and  the  plants  are  detailed.  It  is  a 
very  useful  publication. 

Lincolnshire  Naturalists  Union  Transactions,  No.  vii.,  1927. 
Presidential  address  by  H.  Wallis  Kew.  This  is  a very  valuable  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Martin  Lister  and  of  his  connection  with  the  Natural 
History  of  the  county.  After  a passing  reference  to  Francis  Willoughby, 
he  gives  full  honour  to  our  member,  Mr  Goulding’s  memoir  of  Lister. 
Mr  Kew  gives  from  the  Lister  MSS.,  n.  39,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  a 
list  of  Lincoln  plants  about  Barwell.  the  birthplace  of  Sarah  Jennings, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough.  These  were  noted  in  July  1666  and  doubtless 
in  most  cases  they  are  the  earliest  evidences  for  the  county.  Other 
plants  were  noted,  including  the  hybrid  Geum.  Mr  Wallis  Kew  has 
materially  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  great  surgeon,  who  is  com- 
memorated in  Robert  Brown’s  genus,  List  era. 

Lindman,  C.  A.  M.  Illustrerad  Skoi.och  Exkursionsplora.  Over 
Sveriges  Karlvaxter.  Pp.  330.  P.  A.  Woodstedt  & Sonners,  Stockholm. 
A very  melancholy  task  is  before  one  when  one  refers  to  this,  the  last, 
volume  issued  by  our  very  erudite  and  kindly  Honorary  Member.  In 
these  pages  is  compressed  an  enormous  amount  of  matter  connected  with 
the  flora  of  Sweden,  and  it  is  made  simple  and  clear  to  the  young 
students  for  whom  it  is  specially  intended.  It  is  only  fitting  that  in 
Sweden  a brief  outline  of  Linnaeus’  artificial  system  should  be  given, 
and  this  is  excellently  treated.  The  Flora  is  arranged  according  to 
Engler’s  system  which  was  adopted  in  Lindman’ s larger  work,  the 
“ Svensk  Fa nerogam flora,”  of  ten  years  ago.  Beautiful  figures,  drawn 
by  the  author,  illustrate  plant  details  on  well  nigh  every  page.  The 
nomenclature  is  very  close  to  our  own  as  some  examples  will  show  in 
these  running  remarks.  Potamngeton  gramineus,  rather  than  hetero- 
phyllus,  is  chosen.  Phleum  nodosum  and  P.  pratcnse  are  kept  as  distinct 
species.  Agrostis  stolonifera  is  used  instead  of  A.  alba ; .4.  capillaris 
(as  in  the  List)  is  used  for  .4.  vulgaris.  Poa  pratensis,  P.  angustifolia, 
P.  mbcaerulea  and  P.  irrigata  are  kept  distinct.  Pucci  u cilia  is  correctly 
used  instead  of  Atropis,  but  P.  rupestris  should  be  I’,  procumbens. 
Jiromus  credits  appears  as  Zerna  erecta.  His  genus  Bromus  includes 
tbe  Mollis  section  (the  Serrafalcus  of  Parlatore).  The  Swedish  Agropy- 
ron  violaceum  he  calls  .4.  latifolium — it  is  not  certain  that  the  Ben 
Lawers  plant  is  identical.  Eriaphorum  polystachyum  is  used  for  E. 
angustifolium.  Eleochnris  is  united  with  Scirpus,  and  Cladium  is  still 
maintained.  Kobrcsia  is  spelt  with  a C.  The  figures  of  the  Carex 
fruits  are  excellent.  C.  rigida ■ is  maintained  as  is  C.  verna  for  caryn- 
phyllca.  C.  flora-  and  lepidocarpa  are  kept  distinct,  as  are  J mints 
rffitstts  and  conglomeratus , J.  cnmpressus  and  Grrardi , J.  bvfonius  and 
runari  us,  and  •/.  sup  in  vs  and  -7.  Kocliii.  -7.  nodvlasits  Wahl,  of  1820  is 
used  instead  of  .7.  alpinus  Vill.  of  1787.  Perhaps  he  considers  the 
Swedish  plant  distinct.  It  is  common  there,  and  a definite  species,  and 
is  more  likely  to  occur  in  Britain  as  the  Scandinavian  rather  than  the 
Dauphiny  form.  The  Amentiferae  are  well  illustrated.  The  elms  are 
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TJ . glabra  ( montana ),  TJ.  foliacea  ( campestris ) and  U . laevis.  Chevn- 
pndium  serotinum  is,  L think,  wrongly  used  for  fic-i folium.  Atriplex 
glabriuscula  is  rightly  used  for  .4.  Jiabingtonii,  and  deltoidea  is  kept 
apart  from  hastata.  Montia  is  treated  as  in  our  List.  M . verna  is  much 
scarcer  in  Sweden  than  lamprospertna.  Sagina  scotica  is  used:  he  says 
it  may  be  Linnaei  x procumbens.  Tunica  prolifera  is  used,  as  are 
Nuphar  and  Nymphaea.  He  wisely  chooses  Badicula  and  not  Borippa 
or  Nasturtium.  Clearly  it  is  the  oldest  name  for  the  genus.  It  may  be 
added  that  Natives,  Aliens  and  Vernacular  plant  names  are  all  in  the 
same  heavy  type.  Cerastium  arcticum  is  adopted,  despite  the  prior 
claims  of  C.  nigrescens.  The  roses,  including  the  adventives,  are  re- 
duced to  17  species.  There  are  16  Alchemillas  and  27  Rubi.  Armeria 
is  still  kept  instead  of  Static  a.  Centauriu  in  correctly  replaces  Erythraea . 
Eleven  species  of  Mints  are  given  and  10  Eyebrights.  Only  the  group- 
names  of  Taraxacum  and  Ilieracium  are  given.  Phyllitis  and  Eupteris 
are  correctly  used  for  the  Hart’s  Tongue  and  Bracken.  The  common 
Bracken  of  Sweden  is  type  Aquilina  not,  as  with  us,  the  var.  lanuginosa. 
Sweden  possesses  5 species  of  Moonwort.  It  is  a matter  of  the  deepest 
regret  that  Dr  Lindman  did  not  live  to  see  the  success  which  his  last 
work  is  bound  to  attain. 

Linnean  Society.  Annual  Subscription,  £4;  Entrance  Fee,  £6. 
Burlington  House,  Piccadilly.  President,  Sir  S.  F.  Harmer,  F.R.S. ; 
Secretary,  Lt.-Col.  A.  T.  Gage.  Proceedings,  140th  Session,  pp.  163, 
1928.  Dr  A.  Arber  (p.  43)  showed  flowers  of  the  orange-brown  variety 
of  the  cowslip  from  Whittlesford,  Cambridgeshire.  The  root  was  planted 
in  a garden  and  the  flowers  maintained  their  colour.  It  was  reported 
that  the  Library  became  one  of  49  other  Libraries  in  conjunction  with 
the  Central  Library  for  Students  and  had  thereby  received  a grant  of 
£666  13s  4d.  185  books  had  been  purchased  during  the  year  and  110 

books  and  reprints  presented.  The  Presidential  address  was  given  on 
May  24th  by  Sir  Sydney  F.  Harmer.  Its  main  theme  was  the  history 
of  whaling  and  the  effects  which  would  follow  the  wholesale  slaughter 
now  going  on.  (In  1926-7  no  fewer  than  11,720  whales  were  killed,  of 
which  South  Shetland  was  responsible  for  4838.)  The  Linnean  gold 
modal  was  awarded  to  E.  B.  Wilson.  Meetings.  November  3.  Mr  T. 
A.  Sprague  gave  an  account,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  of  the  Her- 
bal of  Brunfels.  November  17.  Mr  N.  E.  Brown  read  a paper  on  the 
South  African  Species  of  Iridaceae  in  Thunberg's  Herbarium,  in  which 
lie  restores  THetes  and  TIclixyrn , two  genera  established  by  Salisbury. 
January  19.  Mr  C.  V.  B.  Marquand  gave  an  account,  illustrated  with 
lantern  slides,  of  the  collection  of  plants  made  by  Captain  F.  Kingdon 
Ward  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas  and  Tibet.  Many  alpines  were  collected 
by  him  at  17,500  feet  on  the  Nam  La  pass.  The  collection,  excluding 
the  genera  Meconnpsis,  llhododendron  and  Primula  comprises  446 
species,  including  54  new  species  and  26  new  varieties.  Dr  J.  Burtt 
Davy,  on  behalf  of  P.  J.  Greenwav,  exhibited  Pyrnla  rotundifnlia.  from 
Bagiev  Wood,  Berks,  for  which  county  it  was  unrecorded. 
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Linneenne,  Societe  df.  la  Seine  Maritime.  President,  I)r  A.  Loir. 
Pp.  1261,  1928.  Contains  a note  by  Paul  Senay  on  Erica  Tetralix  a 
feuilles  quinees  ou  senees — E.  Tetralix,  var.  quinaria  Guffroy  (p.  8), 
known  from  seven  departments  in  France.  Notes  sur  la  flore  bretonne 
1 T . , Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Fr.,  29,  1927.  In  the  plants  distributed  (see  p.  19) 
there  is  a new  var.  of  Lepidium  ruderale,  i.e.,  parvnlum  Cliassagne,  from 
Limagne  d’Auvergne.  It  is  a xerophilous  form,  only  8 to  10  cm.  high, 
very  slender,  pubescent  and  scaly. 

Locy,  William  A.,  Pli.D.,  Sc.l).  The  Growth  of  Biology.  Zoology 
from  Aristotle  to  Cuvier.  Botany  from  Theophrastus  to  Hofmeister, 
Physiology  from  Harvey  to  Claude  Bernard.  Pp.  481,  tt.  140.  G.  Bell 
& Co.,  1898;  16/-.  In  this  book  Dr  Locy  depicts  vividly  the  struggle 
and  triumph  of  the  scientific  spirit.  He  gives  a.  fascinating  survey 
of  the  successive  steps  in  the  growth  of  our  knowledge  of  organic  nature, 
from  the  Greek  foundations  to  Darwin  in  zoology.  Hofmeister  in  botany, 
and  Claude  Bernard  in  physiology.  He  brings  under  one  view  the  pro- 
gress of  the  varied  divisions  of  natural  history  until  in  the  nineteenth 
century  they  merged  into  the  broad  science  of  biology,  and  also  supplied 
the  foundation  for  scientific  medicine.  Special  features  are  the  study 
of  pre-Renaissance  natural  history,  the  illustrated  chapter  on  the  micro- 
scope, the  terse  biographical  sketches,  and  the  series  of  140  apt  illustra- 
tions, many  of  them  from  rare  sources.  The  author  had  compiled  this 
work  but  it  had  not  been  sent  to  the  press  when  his  untimely  death 
occurred  on  October  9.  1924.  While  the  present  volume  is  complete  in 
itself,  it  should  be  said  that  the  author  had  wished  to  treat  the  history 
of  the  doctrine  of  organic  evolution,  of  genetics,  and  certain  kindred 
topics  in  a special  volume.  His  sudden  death  made  it  impossible  even 
to  start  the  supplementary  volume.  The  book  is  made  up  of  twenty 
chapters — the  second  on  the  Natural  History  of  Antiquity  for  which 
he  claims  a very  ancient  origin.  Even  in  the  palaeolithic  period  of 
prehistoric  man  more  than  100,000  years  ago,  not  less  than  six  cul- 
ture periods  have  been  traced,  each  extending  over  many  centuries. 
The  vividly  beautiful  carving  of  the  red  deer  from  the  cave  at  Lortet  is 
shown.  It  was  carved  on  an  antler  by  some  artist  of  the  Cro’magnons, 
a race  which  entered  France  some  50,000  years  ago.  As  Ray  Lankester 
said,  it  excelled  anything  of  the  kind  that  Landseer  or  Rosa  Bonheur 
ever  drew,  because  it  was  more  life-like.  The  author  gives  a due  meed 
of  praise  to  Aristotle — “ no  other  observer  approached  him  up  to  the 
time  of  Ray,”  and  “ his  was  the  most  prodigous  intellectual  achieve- 
ment ever  connected  with  any  single  name.”  Perhaps  in  one  way  this 
is  too  sweeping.  One  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
Shakespeare  in  another  field,  each  of  these  great  men  had  the  supreme 
faculty  of  bringing  into  the  focus  of  one  beam  of  light  the  rays  which 
had  emanated  from  various  minds  whose  names  had  perished  with  them. 
Unknown  and  unhonoured  these  precursors  had  given  their  knowledge 
into  the  mind  of  one  who  with  it  could  illuminate  the  future.  Aristotle 
handed  his  torch  on  to  the  Father  of  Botany,  Theophrastus,  but  im- 
perishably  it  has  been  connected  with  his  own  name.  Theophrastus 
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knew  and  mentioned  about  500  species  but,  as  one  has  elsewhere  said, 
it  was  not  only  the  names  but  their  qualities  in  a very  wide  sense,  their 
habitats,  and  their  Ecology  that  lie  was  acquainted  with.  This  know- 
ledge Sachs  has  wrongly  minimised.  Natural  History  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  periods  is  well  treated  and  then  we  are  carried  on  to  Galen  and 
mediaeval  times  to  Brunsfelds,  Fuchs  and  Cordus,  and  then  on  to  Gesner 
and  John  Ray.  The  anatomists  and  physiologists  are  noticed  at  con- 
siderable length,  as  well  as  the  early  microscop ists,  the  pages  being 
copiously  illustrated.  The  labours  of  Linnaeus  are  appreciatively  de- 
scribed and  the  progress  of  Botany  from  his  time  to  that  of  the  some- 
what narrow-minded  Schleiden.  A warm  appreciation  of  Hofmeister 
and  Claude  Bernard  completes  a volume  replete  with  interest. 

Maiden,  .1.  H.,  F.R.S.,  etc.  A Critical  Revision  of  tijf.  Genus 
Eucalyptus.  Vol.  vii.,  part  10.  Part  lxx.  of  the  complete  work,  with 
four  plates.  Pp.  449  to  492,  1928.  Alfred  James  Kent,  Government 
Printer,  Sydney;  3/6.  In  this  part  the  following  plants  are  dealt  with 
as  to  range,  affinities,  etc: — Eucalyptus  Baxteri  (Benth.),  Maiden  and 
Blakely,  nov.  comb.,  var.  pedicellata,  Maiden  and  Blakely,  nov.  var.  ; 
E.  Blaxlandi , Maiden  and  Cambage;  E.  agglomerata , Maiden;  E.  orga- 
dophila , Maiden  and  Blakely,  nov.  sp. ; E.  acmenioides,  Schau.,  var. 
tenuipes,  Maiden  and  Blakely,  nov.  var.;  E.  Mwrphyi , Maiden  and 
Blakely,  nov.  sp. ; E.  Stuartiana,  F.  v.  M. ; E.  an guph oroides,  R.  T. 
Baker.  The  Cotyledons  are  dealt  with  in  this  number,  with  chapters  on 
vernacular  and  aboriginal  names.  This  gigantic,  work  is  nearing  its 
completion  but  it  is  sad  that  it  no  longer  has  Mr  Maiden  to  see  it 
through  the  press.  Mr  R.  H.  Cambage,  C.B.E.,  and  Mr  W.  F.  Blakely 
of  the  Botanic  Garden,  who  have  been  in  touch  with  the  late  Mr  Maiden, 
will  be  responsible  for  its  completion. 

Marie- VTctouin,  Frere.  Sur  un  Botrychium  Nouveau  de  la  Flore 
Americaine  et  ses  rapports  avec  le  It.  Lunaria  et  le  B.  simplex.  In  Roy. 
Soc.  Canada,  319-40,  1927.  The  new  species  is  B.  minganense.  It  is 
found  in  many  places  in  Quebec  and  in  Manitoba,  Alberta,  Montana, 
Colorado  and  California  up  to  7000  feet.  It  differs  from  B.  simplex, 
inter  alia,  in  having  the  barren  frond  springing  from  the  stem  of  the 
fertile  frond  at  3/10  of  its  distance  from  the  base;  in  simplex  it  springs 
from  the  base.  It  is  about  twice  the  size  of  simplex.  The  distribution 
of  B.  minganense  is  shown  on  a map:  it  is  curiously  non-continuous. 
Two  forms  of  B.  Lunaria  are  also  described. 

N.  12,  p.  163,  1928.  Deux  epibiotes  remarquable  de  la  Mingance. 

N.  13.  Le  Dynanisme  dans  la  Flore  du  Quebec.  Pp.  90,  with  some 
good  photography. 

Muiu<,  Prof.  Dr  Josef.  He  contributes  two  papers  to  “Hiemaf’ 
Voralberger  Monatshefte,  Heft  10  and  11,  1928 — Bemerkenswerte  Farben- 

Spiel Kategorien  and  An  Warmekategorien  der  hefmfschen  Herdepflan- 

zen,  1927. 
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Marlborough,  Report  oe  the  Natural  History  Society,  No.  76. 
Pp.  92.  Cambridge  University  Press,  1928;  5/-.  C.  P.  Hurst  contri- 
butes a paper  on  the  Fungi  found  round  Great  Bedwyn,  Wilts,  in 
1927.  He  also  records  7 species  of  Hepatics,  and  7 Mosses  new  to  the 
area.  Mr  H.  H.  Knight  sends  a list  of  60  corticolous  lichens  of  which 
18  are  new  to  Marlborough.  The  London  University  Foray  also  added 
a few  species  as  well  as  some  plant-galls.  The  1927  list  of  Flowering 
Plants  includes  666  species  and  varieties,  one  boy,  E.  S.  M.  Magor, 
recording  547.  A few  aliens  appear  to  be  new  to  the  district.  1 am 
responsible  for  many  things  but  not  I think  for  Scilla  non-scripta  H.  & 
L.,  var.  ebracteata.  It  should  be  bracteata. 

Matthews,  J.  R.,  M.A.  Recent  Additions  to  the  List  of  Perthshire 
Plants  in  Trans.  Perth.  Soc.  of  Nat.  Science,  185,  1926-7.  This  interest- 
ing and  valuable  list  brings  together  the  various  records  made  in  the 
15  years  since  Mr  Barclay  published  lus  additions  to  Buchanan  White’s 
“ Flora  of  Perthshire.”  We  are  grateful  to  Mr  J.  R.  Matthews  for 
such  an  excellent  compilation.  One  regrets  to  see  specific  rank  given 
to  Nymphaeu  occidentalis,  following  the  “ Cambridge  Flora  ” as  it  is 
against  the  views  of  Ostenfeld  and  other  botanists.  As  regards  Saginu 
scotica,  Lindman  and  other  competent  authorities  reject  the  identi- 
fication of  it  in  the  “Cambridge  Flora”  with  Sagina  Saginoides.  Lind- 
man, after  mature  consideration,  retains  S.  scotica  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished Flora,  and  of  course  keeps  Saginoides  ( Linnaei ) distinct.  The 
full  history  of  it  is  given  in  our  Reports.  1 saw  Valeriana  pyrenaica  L. 
in  Perthshire  quite  naturalised,  but  evidently  of  garden  origin.  One 
sincerely  hopes  that  Mr  Matthews  may  be  induced  to  re-write  the  Flora 
of  Perthshire  as  no  one  could  do  it  better.  Perhaps  it  is  the  most  in- 
teresting and  the  richest  county  in  Scotland.  “ The  Flora  of  Perth- 
shire ” suffered  much  by  its  not  having  the  final  touch  given  it  on  ac- 
count of  White’s  lamented  death. 

McGill  and  Smith,  Ayr.  Plant  Breeding,  by  J.  Watson,  contains 
some  useful  particulars.  There  are  five  good  illustrations  of  grasses 
and  clovers  in  the  “ Enterprise  ” of  1929. 

Meslin,  Roger.  Notes  sur  la  flore  du  Departement  de  la  Manelie, 
1927,  with  a plate  of  Epipactis  dunensis  from  “bois  sablonneux  pres  la 
Mare  delaissee,  Coutainville.”  A paper  kindly  sent  by  Col.  M.  J.  Godfery. 

Naturalist,  The.  Edited  by  T.  Sheppard,  M.Sc.,  and  T.  W.  Wood- 
head,  Pli.D.  1/6  monthly;  15/-  per  annum,  post  free.  Mr  F.  A. 
Mason  gives  a list  of  46  species  of  Autobasidiomycetes,  out  of  the  93 
listed  in  Carleton  Rea’s  classic  work. 

New  Zealanh  Institution,  Transactions  and  Proceedings  oe  the. 
Vol.  59,  published  1st  March  1928.  Pp.  218.  Ferguson  it  Osborn,  202 
Lambton  Quay,  Wellington,  N.Z.  Includes  New  Zealand  Bangiales  by 
R.  M.  Laing  and  a brief  account  of  the  Re-establishment  of  Vegetation 
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on  Tarawera  Mountain  since  the  eruption  of  1886.  by  E.  Phillips  Turner. 
This  mountain  was  practically  sterilised  at  the  same  time  as  the  beauti- 
ful Pink  and  White  Terraces  were  destroyed.  Volcanic  ash  and  mud 
were  scattered  over  6000  square  miles  of  country.  Among  the  pioneers 
to  grow  on  the  asli  and  mud  covered  lands  were  Aranda  conspicua, 
Coriaria  arborea  and  our  Bracken  analogue,  Pteridi-um  esculentum. 
Mr  Turner  found  in  1927  that  already  a forest  of  trees  from  7.5  to  12.2 
metres  high  had  grown  up  on  the  mountain.  Gualtheria  species,  especi- 
ally G.  nppositifolia,  has  a special  ability  to  colonise.  At  1600  feet  the 
mat  plants — those  curious  looking  llaoulia  australis,  tenuicaulis  and 
glabra  and  Pimelia  prostrata  occurred  in  scattered  colonies  on  the  fine 
loose  scoria  or  sand.  Here  too,  among  others,  were  Hypochaeris  radi- 
cata,  Ilolcus  lanatus,  Aira  caryophyllea,  Centaurium  umbellatum,  Ana- 
(jallis  a rvensis,  in  addition  to  many  native  species.  At  915  metres  Hypo- 
chaeris, Trifolium  dubium  and  T.  repens  were  noticed.  The  summit, 
1120  metres  high,  had  several  species,  all  of  which  “ have  been  estab- 
lished through  the  agency  of  wind  . . . and  this  fact  enforces  the  obser- 
vations of  others,  that  wind  is  definitely  the  chief  agent  in  the  exten- 
sion of  vegetation  on  a virgin  soil  . . . existing  in  this  locality.”  Com- 
paring Tarawera  with  the  Krakatoa  eruption,  Mr  Turner  narrates 
that  dust  discharged  from  Tarawera  in  1886  was  carried  by  wind  and 
deposited  60  miles  from  the  mountain.  On  one  occasion  when  on  a 
steamer  travelling  to  Sydney  he  saw  in  mid  ocean  a thistle  pappus 
floating  in  the  air.  Sand  on  desert  surfaces  is  transported  hundreds  of 
miles. 

North  Western  Naturalist.  Edited  by  A.  A.  Dallman.  Vol.  HI. 
Published  by  T.  Buncle  & Co.,  Arbroath.  2/-  quarterly;  7/6  per  annum, 
post  free.  J.  H.  Salter  gives  a paper  on  the  Altitudinal  Range  of 
Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  in  Mid  Wales,  pp.  131,  170.  Notes  on  a 
Biological  Flora  of  Britain,  E.  J.  Salisbury,  p.  5.  Biological  Control 
of  Noxious  Weed,  W.  M.  Davies,  p.  22.  Muscineae  of  the  Wirral,  W. 
A.  Lee  and  W.  G.  Travis,  p.  26.  Flora  of  Aberdovey,  Merioneth,  by 
our  njember,  Mrs  M.  C.  Debenham.  Includes  0.  latifolia,  which  is  most 
certainly  incorrectly  named.  It  is  said  to  “ vary  much  in  colour  from 
purple  to  rose.”  F.  W.  Holder  and  R.  Wagstaffe  give  recent  plant 
records  for  the  Southport  district,  pp.  41  and  91.  These  include  Del- 
phinium Ajacis,  Lotus  tenuis,  Latliyrus  sylvestris  on  the  dunes,  and 
Sisyrinchium  angusti  folium.  Moss  Records,  J.  H.  Payne,  p.  41.  Cum- 

berland Mosses,  J.  Murray,  pp.  42,  91,  141.  The  review  of  “ The  British 
Plant  List,”  p.  113,  suggests  that  only  a cursory  glance  could  have  been 
given  to  the  preface.  Exception  is  taken  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Fig, 
Date  and  Orange.  But  each  of  these  has  been  found  wild  in  Britain. 
For  over  20  years  the  fig  has  grown  on  Chesil  Beach.  To  avoid  con- 
fusion naturalised  and  casual  species  have  a separate  mark.  Blame  is 
given  for  including  among  others,  Ilelxine  Soleirolii  as  a plant  growing 
in  a wild  state  in  Britain.  The  denial  of  this  shows  deplorable  ignor- 
ance or  else  that  confusion  has  been  made  between  the  two  terms  “wild” 
and  “ indigenous,”  which  have  different  meanings.  Assurance  can  be 
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given  that  it  is  not  from  an  oversight  that  the  Banana,  Coco-nut,  and 
Mahogany  are  omitted  from  the  list.  If  ever  they  are  found  in  a wild 
state  in  Britain  they  will  be  included,  but  their  occurrence  is  not  pro- 
bable since  it  is  the  timber,  not  the  seeds,  of  Mahogany  which  we  im- 
port, Coco-nuts  do  not  readily  germinate,  and  are  not  indiscriminately 
cast  about,  and  Bananas,  as  we  have  them,  are  seedless.  Evidently 
there  is  a confusion  of  “ British  Plants  ” with  “ Plants  growing  wild 
in  Britain.”  The  White  Water-lily  is  British,  but  the  Victoria  Regia  is 
not,  although  it  grows  in  the  conservatory  at  Kew.  There  is  no  fear  of 
an  educated  foreign  Botanist  being  misled  into  thinking  that  plants 
not  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  naturalised  in  Britain  any  more  than 
we  should  imagine  that  the  numerous  garden  plants  which  are  included 
in  Aseherson  and  Graebner’s  Flora  are  necessarily  natives  of  Germany. 
Mr  J.  1).  Massey  records  Corrigiola  and  Lathyrus  tuberosus  from  Form- 
by,  but  two  important  species  seem  to  have  evaded  the  local  botanists. 

Northants,  Journal  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  1928,  Quar- 
terly. Erica  Tetralix  L.  on  Helpston  and  Ailsworth  Heath  and  Sutton 
Bog.  J.  W.  Bodger. 

Preslia.  Reports  of  the  Czecho  Slovak  Botanical  Society  of  Prague. 
Pp.  230,  1927.  Contains  some  valuable  papers  including  Jaromir  Klika’s 
Etude  Geobotanique  de  Velka  Tatra  : les  types  forestiers,  and  Dr  Franta 
Novak’s  Ad  Florae  Serbiae  Cognitionem  additamentum  alterum.  Figs. 
16  and  6 tab.  AVe  notice  that  the  nomen  nudum,  Quercus  sessilis , is 
chosen  for  Q.  sessilifiora,  that  Silene  venom  is  used  in  the  sense  of  .S'. 
Cucubalis  and  that  lloripa  is  adopted  instead  of  liadicula.  There  are 
some  excellent  figures  of  the  newly  described  plants.  Dr  Domin’s  papers 
show  that  he  is  as  active  and  industrious  as  ever. 

Brno,  L’Universite  Masaryk,  Publications  of,  No.  27,  1923.  Geo- 
botanical  Analysis  of  the  Plant  Areas  in  the  Steppes  Adjacent  to  the 
Ural  mountains,  by  Josef  Podpera.  This  was  prepared  during  his  so- 
journ at  Ufa  at  the  foot  of  the  Urals  and  is  an  excellent  attempt  to  solve 
a part  of  an  important  problem  in  connection  with  the  flora  of  the  whole 
of  Eurasia,  viz.,  how  and  where  the  plants  of  the  Eurasian  deserts  have 
arisen.  He  makes  four  component  groups  : — (i.)  The  Eurymediterranean 
component,  (ii.)  The  Pontic  Oriental  component,  (iii.)  The  Asiatic  com- 
ponent of  the  Steppes  and  Deserts,  (iv.)  The  component  of  the  Arctic 
Steppe.  Three  species  of  the  last  have  appeared  adventively  in  Britain 
—Lactuca  tatarica,  Axyris  Amarantoides  and  Elymus  sibiricus.  Poly- 
gala  vulgaris,  Dianthus  Deltoides,  Linum  perenne,  Hypericum  perfora- 
tum, Vicia  Cracca,  Spiraea  Filipendula,  Potentilla  argentea,  Achillea 
Millefolium,  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum , Senccio  campestris,  Ser- 
ratula,  Hypochaeris  maculata,  Campanula  glomerata,  Lithospcrmum  offi- 
cinale, Euphrasia  brevipila,  Origanum,  Thymus  Serpyllum,  Carrx  crice- 
torum,  Arrlienatherum,  Koeleria  gracilis,  Avenu  pubescens,  Dactylis, 
Poa  pratensis  and  Festuca  elatior  all  occur  and  most  of  these  I saw  on 
the  Steppes  in  Czech o-Slovakia. 
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Onobrychis,  Generis  Revisio  Critica,  No.  5676,  G.  Sirjaev.  Pp.  195, 
1921 ; 165,  1926.  No  fewer  than  126  species  are  described.  The  British 
plant  is  called  0.  viciaefolia  Scop.  It  is  the  H edysarum  Onobrychis  L., 
hence  the  Onobrychis  Onobrychis  of  our  List.  Localities  are  given.  The 
author  has  not  escaped  the  pitfalls  laid  by  written  labels  as,  for  instance, 
lor  this  plant  “ E.  Harnsey  ” should  read  “ H.  E.  Garnsey  ” and  “Head- 
inglov,  Oxon,  1895,  H.  Backer  ” should  be  “ Headington,  near  Oxford, 
H.  Baker.”  This  monograph  will  prove  most  useful,  and  there  is  an 
immense  amount  of  information  compressed  into  its  pages.  No.  55.  A 
sketch  of  the  Distribution  of  Lichens  in  Moravia  with  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions in  Europe,  by  Jindrich  Suza.  Pp.  150,  1925.  There  are  288 
species  enumerated  belonging  to  34  families. 

Iter  Turcico-Persicum  by  Dr  Er.  Nabelek,  No.  35.  Part  I.  Ranuncula- 
ceae-Dipsaceae.  Pp.  144,  tt.  16, 1923.  Part  II.  Compositae.  Pp.  58,  tt.  12, 
1925.  Part  111.  Campanulaceae-Labiatae.  Pp.  75,  tt.7,  1926.  The  area  ex- 
plored was  a large,  varied  and  interesting  one  comprising  as  it  did  Pales- 
tine, including  Hermon ; Syria,  where  on  the  way  to  Damascus  in  August 
the  author  unfortunately  had  a severe  attack  of  malarial  fever  so  that  it 
was  not  until  November  that  he  was  enabled  to  go  on  to  Aleppo;  Babylon, 
which  was  visited  in  December;  Basra  and  the  Isles  of  Bahrein  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  in  January.  He  then  went  to  Mesopotamia  reaching  Mosul  in 
May,  but  space  does  not  allow  us  to  pursue  the  itinerary,  which  he  gives  in 
detail,  further.  His  gatherings  exceeded  5000.  The  earlier  part  of  his 
route  was  followed  by  the  reviewer  in  1925.  Plantae  Moravicae  Novae 
vel  minus  Cognitatae,  by  Josef  Podpera,  No.  12.  Pp.  35,  1922.  This 
includes  the  hybrid  Carex  vulpina  x contigua  = Otrubae  Podp.,  which 
ought  to  be  found  in  Britain  as  should  C.  glauca  x panicea  — C.  Fontis- 
sancti  Podp.  The  whole  contribution  bears  evidence  of  intense  study. 

Pbobst,  B.  Von.  Dritter  Beitrage  zur  Adventiv  Flor  von  Solothurn 
and  Umgebung,  from  Mittel-Nat.  Gesilt.  Solothurn.  xx.,  41-32,  1928.  This 
is  an  extremely  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  adventive  plants, 
and  our  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  Dr  Probst  consenting  to  be  our 
referee  on  them.  In  his  preface  he  pays  a great  compliment  to  the 
authors  of  the  Tweedside  Flora.  Although  he  has  found  nearly  as  many 
adventives  as  those  which  have  occurred  on  Tweedside,  there  are  very 
many  which  he  records  from  Solothurn,  which  as  yet  have  not  been  dis- 
covered in  Britain,  e.g.,  species  of  Tragus,  Eriochloa,  Panicum,  Cen- 
chrus,  FJriugrostis  among  the  grasses,  a sedge,  Carex  Cyperoides,  a very 
unexpected  plant,  and  several  species  of  Chenopodium  and  Amaranthus. 
Britain  has  the  advantage  with  the  Leguminoseae.  A new  variety 
Solatium  nigrum,  var.  Probstii  and  var.  glabrescens  Polgar  are  de- 
scribed, and  there  are  many  additional  Compositae  to  Europe.  We 
notice  that  a change  of  the  trivial  name  is  made  in  Polypogon  littoralis 
Sin.  which  is  antedated  by  that  of  lutosus  Poiret,  as  pointed  out  by 
Dr  Hitchcock. 

Pike.  Oliver  G.,  F.Z.S.  The  Great  Winding  Road,  Being  the 
Adventures  ok  a Naturalist  on  the  Roads  of  Britain.  With  an  intro- 
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duction  by  the  lit.  Hon.  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu.  Pp.  234,  with  20 
illustrations.  Herbert  Jenkins,  3 York  Street,  London,  1928;  7/6. 
Although  not  a botanical  work,  this  is  so  well  written  and  so  admirably 
illustrated  with  life-like  bird-studies  that  it  will  make  a delightful  com- 
panion to  those  of  our  members  who  travel  by  the  open  road  in  motor 
cars  after  their  special  quests.  It  is  full  of  life  and  tragedy.  The  Death 
of  the  Phalarope,  the  Witch  Dance  of  the  Weasel,  and  the  Battle  of  the 
Stags  are  very  well  told. 

Podpera,  J.  Quod  Momentum  significet  Car  ex  pediformis  in  Step- 
posis  sylvaticis  Europae  Mediae.  Public.  Fac.  Sciences,  Univ.  Masaryk, 
n.  101,  1928.  There  is  a map  showing  its  European  distribution.  Six 
varieties  are  described,  as  well  as  a sub-species. 

Polgar,  Dr  S.  On  a New  Species  of  Ornithogalum — 0.  Degenianum 
from  Hungary.  Named  after  the  great  Hungarian  botanist.  Allied  to 
umbellatum , it  is  a taller,  earlier  flowering  species.  A figure  and  de- 
tails are  given.  Habitat:  Dorfes  Papakovacsi,  in  Westungarn.  Mag- 
yar Bot.  Lap.,  19,  1928. 

Ramanx,  The  Late  Dr  E.  The  Evolution  and  Classification  of  Soils. 
Translated  by  C.  L.  Whittles,  Pli.D.  Pp.  127.  W.  Heffer  & Son,  Cam- 
bridge, 1928;  7/6.  This  is  an  attempt  to  summarise  the  fundamental 
facts  of  the  formation  of  soils,  to  consider  the  close  connection  between 
climate  and  soil  in  greater  detail,  to  indicate  how  soils  are  related  to 
one  another  and  so  lead  up  to  a classification  of  soil  types  which  rests 
on  a true  scientific  basis.  The  translator  has  endeavoured  to  adhere  to 
the  German  text  as  closely  as  possible  and  on  this  point  we  can  assure 
him  his  success  is,  if  anything,  too  complete.  For  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  book  is  heavy  reading.  It  must,  however,  lack  the  advantage 
which,  had  it  been  written  on  the  soils  of  Britain,  it  might  possess.  On 
the  very  broadest  lines  there  may  be  similarity,  but  for  critical  work  in 
Britain  surely  British  examples  are  imperative.  It  will  serve  a good 
purpose  if  it  directs  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  The 
get-up  of  the  book  by  Messrs  Heffer  is  distinctly  pleasing. 

Redo  rove,  H.  Stanley,  B.Sc.  Scent  and  all  about  it.  Pp.  100. 
W.  Heineman,  London,  1928;  3/6.  In  this  small,  compact  volume  of 
100  pages  our  member  has  compressed  a vast  amount  of  matter  relating 
to  the  History,  Preparation  and  Composition  of  Perfumes  in  a well  ar- 
ranged sequence.  The  list  of  works  consulted  and  quoted  shows  that  its 
compiler  has  gone  to  the  best  sources  of  information  and  was  wise  in  the 
selection  he  has  made.  The  subject  is  a fascinating  one.  While  modern 
chemistry  has  done  much  to  assist  the  Perfumer,  one  feels  that  Mr  Red- 
grove  has  perhaps  somewhat  overpraised  some  of  the  synthetic  materials 
used.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  me  between  the  whiff  of 
heliotrope  inhaled  from  a garden  parterre  and  that  which  staggers  one 
when  bombarded  by  it  from  the  stalls  of  a theatre,  or  between  the  grated 
part  of  a Vanilla  bean  and  the  all  too  pervading  taste  of  its  artificial 
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analogue  in  modern  confectionery.  Chacun  a son  gout.  Not  only  are 
the  substances  from  which  perfumes  are  obtained  given  but  there  are 
formulas  for  some  of  the  more  popular  scents,  such  as  Eau  de  Cologne, 
Lavender  Water  and  Jockey  Club.  The  recipe  for  the  last  reminds  one 
of  the  old-time  cookery  book  when  we  were  told  to  make  a cake  by  taking 
the  yolks  of  forty  eggs.  To  prepare  it  we  are  instructed  to  take  “extract 
of  Jasmine  3 pints,  extract  of  Rose  2 quarts,  extract  of  Tuberose  1 
quart  ’’ — enough  for  a Goodwood  meeting.  The  chemistry  of  the  newer 
compounds  is  included  and  the  process  of  Enfleurage  described. 

Richards,  P.  M.  Ecological  Notes  on  the  Bryophytes  of  Middlesex. 
Journal  of  Ecology,  xvi.,  269-300,  1928.  We  most  heartily  congratulate 
Mr  Richards,  who  for  some  years  was  our  youngest  member,  upon  the 
production  of  this  excellent  paper,  the  result  of  much  personal  field 
work  and  careful  taxonomic  study.  Well  written  and  well  arranged,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  his  old  tutor,  Prof.  Sehroeter,  will  be 
greatly  pleased  to  see  such  a graphic  study  of  the  Bryophytes  of 
Middlesex  by  his  promising  pupil.  Mr  Richards  added  the  very  minute 
aquatic  moss,  Octodiceras,  to  the  flora  of  Berkshire  and  Oxon  (and  we 
may  say  Paris)  and  he  has  also  been  able  to  include  it  among  the  Mid- 
dlesex mosses.  There  are  several  Middlesex  mosses  and  two  Hepatics, 
Lunularia  cruciata  and  llepatica  conica,  preserved  in  the  Dillenian  Her- 
barium at  Oxford.  We  shall  hope  to  see  other  contributions  from  such 
a facile  pen. 

Riencourt  de  Longpre,  Patrice.  Notes  Coordonnees  d’Histoire 
Naturelle.  Vol.  i.,  pp.  244;  vol.  ii.,  pp.  245-614.  Argo,  Paris;  30  francs 
each  volume. 

Rockwell,  F.  Frye.  The  Book  of  Bulbs.  A Guide  to  the  Selection, 
Planting,  and  Cultivating  of  Bulbs,  for  Spring,  Summer  and  Autumn 
Flowering — and  to  Winter — long  beauty  from  Bulbs  Indoors.  Pp.  264, 
with  many  illustrations.  Macmillan  & Co.,  New  York,  May  1927.  Re- 
printed, with  corrections,  March  1928;  3 dollars  net.  As  the  author 
says,  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  threefold.  First : to  go  with  the  reader 
out  into  the  garden  and  to  endeavour  to  show,  by  pictures  and  by  text, 
what  enchanting  effects  may  be  obtained  with  bulbs.  Second  : to  help 
to  introduce  to  the  beginner  some  of  the  bulbs  whose  friendship  he  or 
she  has  not  yet  been  fortunate  enough  to  claim,  and  thus  to  create  in- 
terest in  this  wonderful  class  of  plants.  Three : to  give  brief  and  com- 
prehensive suggestions  as  to  cultural  requirements.  That  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  the  threefold  purpose  is  quite  evident.  There  are  ex- 
cellent chapters  on  Tulips,  Daffodils — of  which  a beautiful  photograph 
i.s  given  showing  them  in  a woodland  scene,  Hyacinths,  Crocuses  and 
others.  One  wishes  the  generic  names  were  always  spelt  with  a capital 
letter.  Spiraea  is  spelt  without  a diphthong.  Especially  useful  for 
American  readers  is  the  chapter  dealing  with  half -hardly  spring  flower- 
ing bulbs.  Gladioli  and  Dahlias  receive  their  due  attention  and  Irises 
and  Peonies  are  also  included,  nor  is  the  proper  treatment  against  in- 
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sects  and  diseases  overlooked.  The  book  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
practical  utilitv-  and  clear  expression  of  its  author’s  views. 

Schroeter,  C.  Exkursionen  in  Ost.  Java.  Viert.  Nat.  Gesell. 
Zurich,  pp.  554-600,  1928.  We  heartily  congratulate  our  beloved 
Honorary  Member  on  his  safe  return  from  his  journey  to  the  East.  In 
this  paper  he  gives,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a graphic  account  of  his 
experiences  in  what  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  island  in  the  whole 
world  from  a scenic  point  of  view,  its  vegetation  makes  it  a place  of 
supreme  botanical  interest.  Naturally  the  Mangrove  swamps  (he  photo- 
graphs lihizophora  conjuguta  in  situ) — the  very  antipodes  of  the  Swiss 
mountains — attracted  him  greatly,  but  he  gives  each  zone  of  vegetation 
adequate  attention.  See  his  Casuurina  and  Alsophila  pictures.  How  he 
revelled,  at  2800-3000  metres,  among  that  extraordinary  plant  Vaccinium 
varingiifolium,  Photinia  Noton Inna  and  the  Myrtaceae,  with  a volcanic 
grass  steppe  composed  of  Festuca  nubiyenu.  That  he  has  made  this 
journey  and  come  back  safely  shows  his  remarkable  physical  powers.  We 
congratulate  him  upon  his  recent  marriage  and  trust  that  his  change  of 
residence  from  mountainous  Switzerland  to  lowland  Holland  may  be  all 
to  the  good. 

Salt,  Henry  S.  Our  Vanishing  Will  Flowers,  and  other  Essays. 
With  an  Afterword  by  Sir  Maurice  Abbot-Anderson.  Pp.  86,  1928. 
Watts  & Co.,  Johnson’s  Court,  E.C.4;  2/6  net.  The  author  deplores 
the  diminution  in  the  number  of  many  of  our  species,  the  orchids  being 
the  conspicuous  example.  He  alludes  to  the  Summer  Lady’s  Traces  or, 
as  he  writes  it,  “ Ladies’  Traces,”  which  was  only  once  seen  in  the  Wyre 
Forest  and  has  long  been  known  in  the  New  Forest  where  year  by  year 
it  becomes  scarcer  and  more  limited  in  its  area.  Its  diminution  was 
accelerated  by  a member  of  the  Watson  Exchange  Club  who  gathered 
over  a hundred  specimens  some  years  ago  for  distribution.  The  same 
diminution  is  noticeable  in  the  plants  of  Teesdale.  This  district  was 
raided  by  Mr  A.  Hume,  a most  reckless  collector,  who  told  me  he  had 
made  about  10,000  gatherings.  He  did  not,  unfortunately,  confine  him- 
self to  the  flowers  but  liked  roots  as  well.  Certainly  the  Gentian  and 
Arenaria  suffered  terribly.  After  that  admission,  1 never  helped  him  to 
another  locality,  especially  as  he  had  just  ravaged  our  Fritillary  meadows 
and  dug  up  bulbs  galore.  Fortunately  such  “ Cainite  ” botanists  are 
few  and  far  between.  The  great  damage  is  done  by  the  dilettante  or, 
we  say  it  with  bated  breath,  by  the  rampant  growth  of  what  is  called 
Nature  Study.  “ Always  pull  up  the  roots;  there  is  so  much  botanical 
character  which  is  afforded  by  the  root,”  said  one  of  these  misguided  and 
purblind  leaders  of  the  blind.  The  devastating  effects  of  a host  of  these 
eager  students  upon  a pasture  is  like  that  of  a horde  of  locusts  or  the 
passing  of  a herd  of  grazing  goats.  Then  there  are  the  picnickers  on 
their  motor-bikes  and  the  riders  in  cars  who  ravage  the  blue-bell  woods 
or  tear  off  branches  of  Laburnum  and  Rhododendron  or  strip  our  hedge- 
rows of  that  wonderful  display  of  what  at  one  time  George  Eliot  called 
“ unmarketable  beauty.”  There  is  some  excuse  for  those  who  come 
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from  squalid  alleys  and  foetid  lanes,  and  one  would  not  like  to  shut  off 
the  supply  of  Moon  flowers,  golden  Marigolds,  lace-like  Hedge-parsley 
and  Primroses  irom  the  dwellers  in  our  large  and  crowded  towns.  But. 
like  birds  and  beasts,  flowers  require  sanctuary,  and  it  is  with  this  most 
desirable  object  in  view  that  Sir  Maurice  Abbot-Anderson  appeals  for 
members  to  join  his  subscriptionless  League.  (See  advt.  of  Flora’s 
League.)  The  author  gets  rather  excited  over  the  splitter  of  species. 
He  is  one  of  those  who,  having  acquaintance  of  long  standing  with  cer- 
tain familiar  names,  cannot  but  feel  aggrieved  when  he  sees  them  thus 
transfigured.  He  sometimes  expresses  too  fretfully  (might  we  not  say 
too  foolishly)  li is  prejudice  against  the  new  comer,  as  in  the  following 
highly  poetic  verses:  — 


TO  ORCHIS  PRAETERMISSA. 

A new  variety  of  the  Marsh  Orchis. 

[which  it  is  not]. 

“ Plain  Inti-folia  once  we  knew 

With  incarnata,  her  pale  cousin, 

Ere  learned  men  did  murder  do 
And  split  her  into  half-a-dozen. 

Strange  forms,  distinguish  them  we  can't. 

[That  we  can  readily  believe] 

There’s  one  they’ve  christened,  deeming  this  a 
Fit  title  for  new-fangled  plant, 

The  ‘ long  neglected  ’ praetermissa. 

And  so  for  plain  Marsh  Orchid  now, 

We  simple  folk  must  mourn  outwitted, 

Ah  ! praetermissa  would  that  thou 
Hadst  been  forever  pretermitted.” 

The  perturbed  state  of  mind  in  which  “ in  a moment  of  frenzy  ” this 
sparkling  ode  was  knocked  off  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  word 
murderer  is  used  to  designate  the  creator  of  5 new  forms.  The  name 
praetermissa-,  which  Mr  Salt  wishes  had  never  been  pretermitted,  was 
deliberately  chosen  to  give  a tap  at  those  who  go  about  in  swaddling 
clothes  with  purblind  vision.  If,  as  some  maintain,  there  is  an  Eng- 
lish latifolia,  apparently  well  known  to  Mr  Salt,  surely  the  description 
of  praetermissa  in  no  way  debars  him  enjoying  his  early  love.  The  fact 
is  that  Linnaeus’  description  of  latifolia  does  not  apply  to  praetermissa. 
Probably  Mr  Salt  would  like  only  one  English  Elm,  and  that  he  would 
call  cam  pest  ris.  Alas  neither  the  descriptions,  references,  or  specimens 
of  Linnaeus  agree,  but  that  of  course  is  of  little  weight  with  a senti- 
mentalist. To  him  a rose  by  any  name  does  not  smell  as  sweet,  if  the 
rose  happens  to  be  a briar.  Mr  Salt  quotes  with  sympathy  a correspon- 
dent of  his  who  grumbles  at  the  300  more  species  and  innumerable  varie- 
ties in  the  new  edition  of  “The  London  Catalogue”  and,  horribile  dicta, 
at  the  great  number  of  new  hybrids,  making  confusion  worse  confounded. 
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In  calmer  moments,  and  with  a closer  examination  of  the  plants  around 
him  of  which  he  is  so  fond  and  which  he  is  doing  his  best  to  preserve, 
and  looking  at  parallel  instances  in  the  political  and  religious  world,  I 
think  Mr  Salt  will  see  that  although  one  can  harness  the  tides  one  can- 
not stereotype  a living  organism.  It  is  curious  that  those  most  in- 
terested in  devising  new  policies  for  the  body  politic  are  so  tenacious 
of  the  modicum  of  scientific  knowledge  they  possess.  Some  indeed  might 
like  to  go  back  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  vegetable  world  as  set  out 
in  a chapter  of  Genesis.  But  that  would  not  be  helpful  to  the  student 
of  nature.  Mr  Salt  is  terrified  at  the  splitter’s  work,  even  with  our 
British  plants.  Let  him  take  heart  of  grace  and  rejoice  that  he  is  living 
in  meat-eating  England  and  not  in  the  vegetarian  East  where  Rice 
specialists  have  enumerated  nearly  10,000  varieties  of  Oryza  sativa. 
That  apostle  of  the  lumpers,  Bentham  himself,  split  the  Linnean  Myaso- 
tis  keeping  repens  and  palustris  distinct.  This  action  to  the  lumpers 
must  have  seemed  anarchy  since  Linnaeus  had  one  Myosotis  to  cover  all 
our  British  forms.  Also  he  had  only  one  Ophrys.  Does  Mr  Salt  believe 
that  the  Fly,  Bee,  and  Spider  are  all  one  species  and  that  Hudson  was  a 
murderer  because  he  made  three  “ new-fangled  ” species  out  of  the 
Linnean  solitary  species  insectifera.  The  question  of  lumpers  and  split- 
ters is  as  old  as  the  hills  and  has  become  perennial.  It  is  really 
a question  of  mentality.  One  remembers  our  infantile  Philately  where 
in  our  album,  there  was  a space  for  a penny  English  red.  Perhaps,  like 
the  plant-lumpers,  we  were  just  as  happy  when  we  filled  it  as  those  are 
who  have  a single  sheet  of  a solitary  Taraxacum.  But  the  modern 
Philatelist  who  specialises  has  tints  of  colour,  variations  of  paper,  non- 
perforations, varied  perforations  and  plate-numbers  till  his  penny  red 
English  may  run  into  3000  spaces.  So  the  ardent  Tarnxacologist  must 
be  prepared  for  a cabinet  to  hold  300-500  sheets  of  Dandelion.  This  to 
the  lumpers  is  confusion  and  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 
They  call  the  poor  splitter  an  assassin,  they  would  run  him  in  for  murder, 
hang  him  without  trial  of  jury,  and  as  for  him  who  detects  or  thinks  he 
detects  a hybrid,  let  him  be  sunk  in  the  sea  a cable  tow  length  from  the 
shore  as  food  for  fishes.  But  even  critics  are  not  always  consistent,  for 
on  p.  62  of  his  little  book  Mr  Salt,  writing  on  the  goose-foots,  protests 
against  the  omission  from  Johns’  “ Flowers  of  the  Field  ” of  “ over 
half-a-dozen  respectable  Chenopods  ” for,  on  a dump,  after  we  suppose 
passing  the  Rubicon,  he  saw  “C.  rubicum  [?  rubruin],  a short  branching 
plant  with  triangular  leaves,  rising  to  the  height  of  4 or  5 feet,  next  to 
a big  plant  ( viride ) which  botanists  class  as  a variety  of  album  though, 
as  it  is  entirely  unlike  ‘ type  ’ in  general  appearance,  and  in  stature 
much  taller,  the  layman  [who  views  the  splitter  of  the  marsh-orchis  as 
a murderer]  finds  a difficulty  in  regarding  it  under  that  head.  C.  opuli- 
forme  [by  which  we  suppose  the  adventive  C.  opulifolium  is  intended; 
one  strongly  suspects  that  his  viride  is  really  viridescens ] is  at  once  the 
rarest  and  best  looking  of  the  group.”  The  moral  of  this  is  that  when 
an  observer  really  observes  a plant  he  is  able  to  see  the  variations  which 
the  car-window  or  penny-a-liner-botanist  has  not  been  able  to  recognise 
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in  his  cursory  glance.  Joking  aside,  there  is  just  something  more  than 
freakism  in  those  who  make  a special  and  intensive  study  of  the  micro- 
forms. Bentham  was  quite  content  with  a big-thumb  method.  He 
called  a grass,  Festuca  ovina,  which  was  almost  equivalent  to  calling  a 
household,  John  Smith,  because  John  Smith,  his  brother,  his  wife  and 
a lodger  were  all  living  there.  But  that  would  not  be  enough  for  the 
census-taker,  a classifier  for  which  Mr  Salt  is  specially  bound  to  pray. 
In  fact,  there  are  strongly  marked  plants  or  species  hidden  in  the  Lin- 
nean  ovina,  occupying  different  habitats,  needing  different  soils,  and 
having  different  economical  uses  and  values.  To  those  who  uphold  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  the  knowledge  of  the  segregates  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance and,  instead  of  upbraiding  the  student  of  these  forms,  the  move- 
ment should  be  strongly  supported.  To  me  the  weak  point  of  ecology  is 
that  the  study  of  the  micro-forms  is  not  paid  so  much  attention  to  as  it 
should  be.  Mr  Salt  urgently  pleads  for  the  preservation  of  our  native 
flora  and  in  this  we  are  wholeheartedly  with  him.  He  cites  the  examples 
of  the  Cape  Town  Law,  where  the  Silver  Leaf  was  once  in  danger  of 
eradication,  and  of  the  Swiss  Nature  Protection  edicts.  Norway,  we 
may  add,  protects  the  Dovrefeld,  and  our  Colonies  are  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  question.  There  is  another  danger  which  threatens 
the  British  Flora  and  that  is  the  introduction  of  alien  species,  either 
by  seed-sowing  or  planting,  amid  our  native  vegetation.  The  result  of 
this  will  be  that  there  will  be  a destruction  of  that  spirit  of  research 
which  has  done  so  much  to  elucidate  the  composition  of  the  British  Flora. 
Any  new  discovery  will  at  once  be  challenged  and  suspicion  cast  upon 
it  as  being  merely  the  finding  of  a foreign  species  intentionally  intro- 
duced. The  craze  was  initiated,  one  is  led  to  understand,  by  one  who, 
not  being  content  with  introducing  “ honey  stolen  from  France  ” into 
the  body  politic,  thought  it  was  a most  wonderful  thing  to  plant  tulips 
upon  Scafell  and  Crocuses  on  Ben  Nevis.  In  these  ill-chosen  cases  nature 
could  take  care  of  itself.  The  occurrence  of  Aqnileyia  alpina  in  a Scot- 
tish glen  is  tarred  with  suspicion  as  a mischevious  person,  it  is  said,  once 
sowed  seeds  of  alpines  on  the  cliffs  of  Caenlochan.  So  what  may  per- 
haps be  a native  species  has  had  to  be  starred  in  my  List  as  possibly  of 
alien  origin.  Sometimes  the  motives  of  these  sowers  are  good,  but  oh 
what  harm  is  done  by  the  well-intentioned  in  every  sphere  of  life.  In 
some  cases  they  will  tell  you  when  and  what  they  have  sowed,  but  some- 
times tares  come  up  with  the  corn.  One  cannot  but  think  that  Dianthus 
(/alliens  owes  its  origin  to  Mr  Piquet’s  misplaced  zeal  in  sowing  seeds 
from  Brittany  in  Jersey.  He  brought  a packet  of  Lagurvs  from  Guern- 
sey to  St  Ouen’s  Bay  in  the  seventies,  and  f saw  his  delight  when  it  had 
spread  to  a patch  that  could  be  covered  with  a pocket  handkerchief.  Now 
it  occupies  very  many  acres  and  is  a jov  to  behold.  Again  and  again  it 
is  reported  as  a “ native  ” of  Jersey.  On  one  of  our  Welsh  mountains 
an  encrusted  Saxifrage  was  planted  and  it  has  maintained  its  hold.  Be- 
cently  it  was  found  there  and  gave  its  discoverer  great  joy  as  he  thought 
lie  had  added  a new  plant  to  Britain  until  Miss  Vacliell  showed  chapter 
and  verse  of  its  original  introduction.  Seeds  of  Linaria  arenaria  from 
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Brittany  were  sown  on  the  shore  at  Westward  Ho  by  H.  E.  Evans.  He 
intended  telling  me  of  this  but  the  matter  slipped  from  his  memory  un- 
til, some  years  after,  it  was  found  there  by  Dr  F.  J.  Smith  who  sent  it  to 
the  British  Museum  to  be  identified.  I then  went  down  to  investigate 
and  reported  that,  unless  it  was  intentionally  planted,  it  looked  to  be 
native.  Then  Mr  Evans  (who  was  the  science  master  in  Stalky  Co.) 
told  me  of  his  sowing  it.  Now  it  has  spread  to  Saunton  and  will  doubt- 
less extend  its  range.  Had  not  its  origin  been  so  quickly  ascertained 
we  should  have  had  many  false  deductions  made.  I have  starred  in  the 
List  Prunella  lacininta,  Tencrium  Botrys,  Euphorbia  Cyparissms,  etc., 
as  there  is  a haunting  fear  that  they  may  not  be  indigenous.  They  may, 
however,  owe  their  origin  to  more  natural  and  indirect  causes,  to  agri- 
culture rather  than  to  “ the  hairbrain  scattering  of  irresponsible 
frivolity.”  The  danger  is,  however,  widespread  and  has  even  reached 
professional  circles.  Witness  the  suggestion  to  make  Snowdon  a recep- 
tacle for  these  misguided  people  to  work  their  own  will  on.  Mr  Salt 
deprecates  these  maddest  of  all  mad  hatters’  methods.  He  quotes  Hud- 
son— not  the  author  of  the  “ Flora  Anglica,”  who  knew  better — as  saying 
that  the 'Columbine  was  originally  planted  by  the  Romans.  No  evidence 
can  be  produced  for  this;  and  it  is  not  correct  to  say,  speaking  of  Eng- 
land generally,  that  it  is  very  local.  In  South  Wales  it  is  quite  common. 
Mr  Salt  has  a grievance  against  the  large  number  of  “ introduced 
species  ” — specific  variations  for  which  I am  responsible.  My  only  re- 
gret is  that  the  work  of  half-a-eentury  on  the  British  Flora  should  re- 
sult in  there  being  so  few.  One  thinks  that  in  the  heat  of  his  argument 
he  has  confused  varieties  with  species.  The  majority  of  my  species 
started  on  the  lower  grade  as  varieties,  and  it  was  only  after  protracted 
study  and  under  very  minute  and  not  always  friendly  criticism,  that  I 
was  led  to  raise  a few  of  them  to  the  higher  grade  of  what  he  facetiously 
terms  “intro-druced”  species.  This  little  joke  we  take  in  the  friendly  sense 
in  which  it  is  meant,  but  with  a pinch  of,  we  will  not  say,  “ attic  ” salt. 
We  trust  that  his  crusade  in  wild  flower  protection  will  go  on  success- 
fully and  that  in  these  exertions  the  salt  will  not  soon  lose  its  savour. 

Mr  J.  Edward  Louslev  in  “ The  Common  Weal  Magazine,”  441,  1928, 
has  a reply  to  Mr  Salt’s  criticism  of  The  Botanical  Exchange  Clubs,  from 
which  we  give  the  following  extract: — “ The  author’s  misinterpretation 
of  such  examples  as  he  has  chosen  weakens  rather  than  strengthens  his 
case  against  the  Clubs,  and  it  is  as  well  that  the  true  position  should 
be  known.  It  is  pointed  out  (page  7)  that  5262  plants  were  exchanged 
by  the  Botanical  Exchange  Club  ‘ in  one  year,’  an  unqualified  state- 
ment which  is  most  misleading,  for  the  total  consists  mainly  of  Knap- 
weeds, Shepherd’s  Purses,  Blackberries,  Dandelions,  and  other  critical 
species,  and  not  of  rare  or  pretty  plants  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 
Mr  Salt  cannot  seriously  maintain  that  the  collection  of  such  plants, 
-even  in  large  numbers,  can  do  the  very  slightest  harm  to  our  Flora. 
Probably  a non-botanist,  weeding  a field,  will  destroy  more  Shepherd’s 
Purse  in  a day  than  British  botanists  have  destroyed  in  a whole  century! 
The  fact  that  botanists  call  the  plant  Capsella,  and  recognise  many 
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different  kinds,  in  no  way  alters  the  case.  It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that 
Willows,  Blackberries,  Poplars,  Roses,  Mints,  and  other  plants  which 
figure  so  conspicuously  in  the  Reports  have  their  roots  or  runners  left 
unimpaired,  and  the  vegetative  power  of  the  plants  almost  uninjured. 
Surely  no  one  can  really  begrudge  us  our  weeds  and  ‘ intro-druced  ’ 
species.  But  Mr  Salt  appears  to  regard  the  collection  of  such  plants  as 
a little  queer.’  Such  aspersions  have  always  been  cast  on  innovators 
since  the  world  began.  The  public  can  rarely  see  far  enough  ahead  to 
realise  where  the  thirst  for  knowledge  will  untimately  lead,  and  in  the 
present  study  of  these  minute  plant  variations  a goal  is.  to  my  mind, 
already  well  in  sight.  There  is  the  hope  that  in  the  study  of  one  of 
these  critical  genera  we  may  eventually  discover  the  secret  of  producing 
hereditary  variations  at  man’s  will — a discovery  which  will  increase  and 
cheapen  the  food  supply  throughout  the  world,  and  revolutionise  the 
standard  of  living.  Rut  even  supposing  such  a goal  is  never  realised 
(and  from  the  wheat  analogy  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  it  will  be), 
and  that  we  are  quite  unable  to  see  definite  value  in  such  ‘ splits,’  surely 
those  who  care  to  should  be  allowed  to  continue  their  harmless  hobby 
without  let  or  hindrance.  It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  often 
a minor  utilitarian  value  attached  to  such  study  as,  for  example,  the 
isolation  of  the  Cricket  Rat  Willow  from  the  Salices  (cf.  work  at  Kew). 
The  inclusion  of  a name  in  a Rotanical  Report  is  no  indication  whatever 
of  the  number  of  sheets  contributed,  and  as  a rule  an  entry  of  a critical 
species  represents  a much  larger  gathering  than  that  of  a mere  rarity. 
Thus  I once  sent  the  Seaside  Everlasting  Pea  and  the  Pier  is  Broom-rape 
to  a Club,  but  there  was  only  one  plant  of  each,  although  entries  ap- 
peared in  the  Report.  A great  function  of  the  Reports,  though  inciden- 
tal to  the  main  purpose,  is  the  correction  of  incorrect  citations  of  scien- 
tific names,  and  the  bringing  into  prominence  of  new  ones.  All  those 
who  have  studied  the  subject  are  agreed  that  changes  are  necessary, 
and  that  by  bringing  our  own  names  into  harmony  with  those  prevailing 
in  other  countries  actual  simplification  results  (of  recent  changes  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  genus  Mentha  bringing  order  out  of  chaos).  Names 
are  now  on  a much  better  basis  than  they  were  years  ago  and  our  suc- 
cessors will  have  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  work  leading  botanists  are 
doing  to-dav.  Surely  the  sentimentality  of  such  flower-lovers  as  Mr 
Salt  will  not  stand  in  the  light  of  posterity,  progress  must  always  come 
first.  Why  a list  of  hybrids  should  make  4 confusion  worse  confounded  ’ 
(page  27)  I really  quite  fail  to  see.  Hybrids  do  occur  in  nature,  and 
if  we  are  going  to  study  plants  we  must  be  on  the  look  out  for  them.  A 
list  of  such  hybrids  as  have  already  been  found  to  occur  is  a warning 
sign  to  us  to  be  prepared  to  discover  them  in  our  own  ‘ finds.’  Anyone 
who  does  not  feel  equal  to  such  innovations  is  always  at  liberty  to  leave 
them  severely  alone.” 

Schulz,  O.  E.  Beit  rage  zur  Kenntnis  der  Flora  von  Chile.  Notiz- 
blatt  des  Rot.  Cart.  u.  Mus.  Berlin-Dahlem,  December  1.  1928.  Pp. 
460-475.  Herausgegeben  von  E.  Werdermann.  Dr  O.  E.  Schulz  de- 
scribes three  new  genera  of  the  Crucifereae — Jlvllermayera , Microcar- 
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da  mum,  and  We  r clef  man  n i a . Herr  Werdermann  describes  5 species  of 
Salpiglossus. 

S herrin,  William  Robert.  An  Illustrated  Handbook  of  the 
British  Sphagna  (after  Warnstorf).  Foreword  by  H.  N.  Dixon,  M.A., 
F.L.S.  With  illustrations.  Pp.  74,  tt.  viii.,  and  figures  by  the  author. 
Taylor  & Francis,  London,  1927;  paper  6/-,  cloth  7/6  net.  The  author 
describes  48  species  and  87  varieties.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  varieties 
begin  with  a not  h.-  Keys  are  given  to  the  sections  and  sub-sections. 
The  descriptions  are  excellent,  but  no  details  of  the  distribution  are 
included. 

Singer,  Charles.  The  Herbal  in  Antiquity.  Journal  of  Hellenic 
Studies,  vol.  xlviii.,  part  1,  pp.  52,  July  1927.  He  puts  the  earliest 
Greek  Herbal  as  that  of  Diokles  of  Karystos  about  350  b.c.,  but  it  seems 
to  have  disappeared  as  have  his  other  works.  That  of  Theophrastus, 
372-287  b.c.,  is  the  earliest  that  has  come  down  to  us.  Of  the  Codex 
of  Juliana  Anicia,  which  was  written  about  512,  Dr  Singer  believes  that 
some  of  the  figures  of  plants  are  by  Krateuas,  the  rliizotomist  who  was 
physician  to  Mithridates,  120-63  b.c.  There  are  good  figures  of  Papaver 
dubium,  Atlanis  aestivalis  and  Asarum.  A full  account  is  given  of 
Dioscorides  or,  as  Dr  Singer  writes  the  name,  Dioskurides. 

Sirjaev,  G.  Revisio  Critica  Generis  Trigonella.  Public.  Fac. 
Sciences,  Univ.  Masaryk,  1928.  Having  made  us  grateful  for  his  re- 
vision of  the  genus  Onobrychis,  M.  Sirjaev  now  gives  us  this  very  useful 
revision  of  Trigonella  which  he  divides  into  13  sections,  and  2 sub-genera 
— Trifoliastriim  Beck,  and  Foenum-g raecum  Sirjaev.  With  one  excep- 
tion none  of  the  species  are  native  to  Britain,  but  several  appear  as 
grain  and  wool  aliens.  In  this  portion  of  the  work  21  species  are  de- 
scribed including  one  new  one,  T.  Lipskii  Sirj.,  from  Buchara,  Russia. 

Small,  James.  A Text  Book  of  Botany  for  Medical  and  Pharma- 
ceutical Students.  Second  Edition,  with  over  1350  illustrations.  Pp. 
686.  J.  it  A.  Churchill,  40  Gloucester  Place,  London,  1929;  21/-.  In 
reviewing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  which  appeared  in  1921  (Hep. 
Tl.Ji.C. , 351,  1921),  the  reviewer  warmly  congratulated  the  author  upon 
the  publication  of  a very  useful  Text-Book  and  predicted  for  it  a wide 
circulation.  This  has  been  justified,  and  the  publishers  and  author 
alike  have  earned  warm  commendations.  Tn  this  edition  Prof.  Small 
says — “ Alterations  have  been  made  in  order  to  keep  the  summaries  of 
carbon  assimilation  and  geotropism  up-to-date.  A more  direct  method 
of  determining  the  respiratory  quotient  is  given.  Acknowledgments  are 
due  to  ....  many  of  those  who  have  used  the  book  for  suggestions  and 
criticisms,  especially  to  Professors  S.  ('.  Banerji  and  Sir  Jagadir  Bose 
of  Calcutta.  Alcoholic  fermentation,  diatoms,  Myrtaceae,  Rubiaeeae  and 
Oaprifoliaceae  are  amongst  the  subjects  which  have  been  given  some- 
what fuller  treatment.  Many  other  minor  alterations  or  additions  have 
been  made  in  order  to  bring  the  presentation  of  various  parts  of  the  sub- 
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ject  into  line  with  recently  acquired  knowledge.”  As  a small  matter  one 
would  suggest  on  p.  643  that  instead  of  the  name  Brassica  sinapoides, 
B.  nigra  should  be  used.  Sinapoides,  if  used,  should  be  relegated  to  the 
synonymy.  The  specific  name  of  Foeniculum  should  be  vulgare,  if,  in- 
deed, the  author  cannot  be  induced  to  duplicate  it  as  Foeniculum,  Foeni- 
culam-,  so  too  with  Taraxacum.  Centranthus  should  be  spelled  with  a 
K.  On  p.  438  “ The  Botanist’s  Pocket  Book  ” is  scarcely  the  correct 
title.  There  is  a very  comprehensive  index.  This  Text-Book  can  be  cor- 
dially recommended  to  all  Botanical  Students — it  is  essential  for  those 
preparing  for  Medical  or  Pharmacological  Examinations. 

Small,  James,  D.Sc.  Witat  Botany  Really  Means.  Twelve  Plain 
Chapters  on  the  Modern  Study  of  Plants.  Pp.  199,  1928.  G.  Allen  &■ 
Unwin  ; 5/-.  Tt  is  recommended  as  just  the  book  for  those  who  want  to 
know  something  of  our  present  knowledge  about  plants  without  the 
trouble  of  mastering  the  meanings  of  any  technical  terms.  Written  in 
plain,  simple  English,  it  is  an  attractive  account  of  the  basic  im- 
portance of  the  study  of  plants  .and  plant-products  as  the  materials  upon 
which  civilised  life  is  based.  The  author  makes  his  points  clear  by  means 
of  many  analogies  from  every-day  life  and  experience.  The  reader  is 
led  with  humour  and  an  almost  poetic  sympathy  to  a better  understand- 
ing of  the  romance  and  the  material  significance  of  modern  studies  of 
plant  life.  “ What  Botany  Really  Means  ” is  exactly  the  type  of  book 
which  is  required  by  teachers  of  Nature  Study  and  elementary  Botany. 
Tt  is  not  a text-book,  but  it  gives  the  living  background  which  makes 
the  difference  between  successful  and  unsuccessful  teaching.  Each  chap- 
ter is  based  largely  upon  a half-hour  talk  broadcast  to  schools  from  the 
Belfast  Station  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation.  The  general 
life-history  of  a plant  is  told  in  very  easy  language  commendably  free 
from  too  technical  terms  by  one  who  knows  his  subject  and  has  the  power 
to  introduce  it  to  others.  Especially  good  is  the  chapter  on  “ Evolution 
in  General  ” since,  with  homely  examples,  he  shows  what  the  nursery- 
man can  do  with  common  plants  such  as  the  Daisy  or  Dahlia.  The  book 
is  a very  welcome  variant  to  the  ordinary  text-book.  What  a step  from 
the  repulsive  Rennie  which  nearly  strangled  my  botanical  love  in  the 
sixties ! 

Soo,  Dr  Rudolph  von.  Revision  dee  Orchidken  Sudosteubopas  end 
Sun westasiens.  Botanisch.  Archiv.,  Leipzig.  Band  23,  pp.  196,  1928. 
In  this  important  communication  Dr  Soo  has  placed  a large  amount  of 
information  before  us.  Tn  his  first  group  (pp.  5-8)  130  species  are  enu- 
merated. On  the  nomenclature,  we  may  remark  that  our  Cypripedium 
is  said  to  be  Cypripedil um  L..  which  it  is  not,  but  it  has  been  amended 
(sic)  to  it.  We  are  glad  to  see  O.  fuciflnra  is  used,  but  0 . aranifera 
TTuds.,  spelled  araneifera.  is  outdated  by  O.  spbrgodes  Mill.  The  genus 
Orchis  is  made  masculine:  0.  purpurella  and  0.  praetermissa  are  both 
kept  up  as  species,  but  not  so  0.  O'Kelhyi  and  0.  Fuchsii.  0.  liircina  is 
called  a Ilimantoglossum  and  0.  pyramidalis  is  made  an  Anacam  pi  is. 
Spiranihes  gemmipara  only  is  given,  and,  quite  correctly,  Kpijmctis  re- 
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places  Goodyera,  which  is  likely  to  arouse  opposition.  Helleborine  is 
correctly  used  and  six  species  are  given  of  which  palustris,  latifolia  and 
at ro purpurea  are  British,  leptorhiln  being  made  a sub-species.  77. 
purpurata  is,  T think,  unjustifiably  made  synonymous  with  latifolia  as  is 
atroviridis.  II.  variants  sub-sp.  is  given  for  Britain.  Orchis  maculatus 
is  treated  too  comprehensively,  i.e.,  sub-sp.  transit  vanicus  Soo,  sub-sp. 
macrostachys  Soo,  sub-sp.  helodes  (which  he  is  unfortunately  led  to  use, 
“ sec.  Colonel  Godfery,”  = praecox  Webster  and  e rice  forum  Lint.).  He 
has  forma  trilobatus  Breb.  which  is  wrongly  made  synonymous  with  0. 
Fuchsii  and  sub-sp.  macrostachys  (Tin.)  Soo.  Let  us  see  what  Brebisson 
says  about  Orchis  maculata.  “ Labelle  large , trilobe  dentee,  a lobe  moyen 
petit,  court,  aigu,  entier .”  The  italics  are  Brehisson’s.  Anyone  who 
has  studied  orchids  in  the  field  knows  at  once  that  this  applies  to  typical 
maculata  of  Linnaeus.  Brebisson’s  trilobata  “epi  grele ; fleurs  petites, 
labelle  a trois  lobes  profonds,  presque  egaux  ” does  not  agree  with  0. 
Fuchsii  which  is  not  slender  and  has  not  small  flowers.  The  description 
is  much  nearer  0.  O'Kellyi,  and  had  it  been  described  with  white  flowers 
O’Kellyi  need  not  have  been  separated.  Irish  botanists  think  it  is  a 
good  species.  Dr  Soo  does  not  deal  with  candidissima  of  Gilibert  which 
precedes  elodes  but  is  itself  subsequent  to  O.  maculata  L.  Under  Cepha- 
lanthera  the  name  latifolia  is  used,  citing  it  from  Miller,  1768,  with 
Janchen  as  the  authority  for  the  combination,  but  Miller’s  first  species 
in  the  Gardeners’  Dictionary  of  1768  is  Serapias  Damasonium,  based 
on  specimens  from  Stokenchurch  in  Oxfordshire,  whence  ensifolia-longi- 
folia-alba  has  not  been  found.  The  description  is  good,  and  fits  this 
beautiful  species.  Therefore  Cephalanthera  Damasonium)  (Miller)  Druce 
is  the  correct  name,  and  his  specimen  in  Hb.  Brit.  Mus.  agrees  (see 
Joum.  Hot.,  442,  1907).  Serapias  latifolia  of  Miller,  possibly  may  be 
the  same  thing,  as  his  specimen,  so  labelled  in  Hb.  Brit.  Mus.,  is  77. 
Damasonium.  One  may  say  that  in  the  text  Soo  uses  the  name  Fera- 
mium  repens  Salisb.  for  Epipactis  Goodyera,  but  Peramium,  although 
used  by  Salisbury,  is  unaccompanied  by  a description  and  is  a nomen 
nudum.  It  is  better  at  once  to  face  the  music  and  use  Epipactis  repens 
since  that  genus  later  on  became  an  olla  podrida.  Despite  these  com- 
ments, which  it  seemed  necessary  to  make,  great  praise  must  be  given 
to  Dr  Soo  for  the  great  amount  of  useful  information  given  and  for  the 
very  numerous  habitats  cited.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his 
laborious  study.  Later  on  I hope  to  supply  him  with  more  precise  in- 
formation upon  some  of  the  plants  and  on  their  nomenclature.  I hope 
he  will  pardon  me,  but  much  of  the  taxonomic  matter  is  hidden  in  pub- 
lications not  easily  accessible  to  the  continental  botanist. 

Sprague,  T.  A.,  B.Sc.  The  Herbal  op  Otto  Brunfels.  Joum. 
Linn.  Soc.,  79-124,  1928.  In  this  careful  piece  of  work  Mr  Sprague  has, 
after  giving  a short  sketch  of  the  life  of  Brunfels,  explained  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Herbal,  of  which  the  first  volume  was  published  in  Latin  in 
1530  as  “ Herbarium  Vivae  Eicones.”  A second  appeared  in  1531,  and 
a third,  posthumously,  in  1536.  A German  edition  was  issued  in  1532 
under  the  title  “ Contrafayt  Kreiiterbueh,”  My  own  copy,  in  con- 
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temporaneous  binding,  with  traces  of  the  metal  clasps,  is  in  extraordin- 
arily good  condition.  I had  it  from  the  library  of  D.  Henry  in  Paris. 

Jt  is  labelled  “Herbarium  Oth.  Brunfelsii  Tomis  tribus  Exacto  tandem 
studio,  opera  et  ingenio,  candidatis  Medicinae  Simplieis  absolutum. 
Quorum  contenta,  Index  cnj usque  Tomorum  suo  loco  explicat.  Argent, 
apud  Johannein  Scliottum,  1539.”  it  contains  233  pages.  Information 
is  given  as  to  the  sources  of  the  text  and  the  draughtsmen.  Church 
( Jour ii . Hot.,  236,  1919)  thought  they  were  done  by  Brunfels  himself.  Mrs 
Arber  suggests  that  Hans  Weyditch  was  responsible  for  the  drawing  as 
well  as  the  engraving.  Sprague  thinks  that  Brunfels  was  not  respon- 
sible for  the  drawings,  which  were  executed,  under  the  supervision  of 
Weyditch,  by  a staff  of  draughtsmen  and  engravers.  There  are  notes 
on  Nomenclature  and  Taxonomy;  Superstition  and  Fable;  the  Ferns, 
male  and  female;  Garden  Flowers;  the  Scientific  Value  of  the  Herbal 
and  the  Identification  of  the  Figures.  He  thinks  that  47  species  figured 
are  new.  Over  60  figures  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  types  of  the  Liu- 
nean  (book)  species.  Where  there  is  evidence  that  Linne’s  description  of 
a species  was  based  on  his  herbarium  specimens,  that  should  of  course 
be  regarded  as  the  type.  Whoever  drew  the  plants  evidently  drew  them 
in  a hot  studio  for  so  many  of  them  show  signs  of  wilting.  Even  the 
water-lily  leaves  are  incurved  at  the  edge.  It  is  curious  that  Mr  Sprague 
adopts  tiie  name  Maianthemum  from  Weber’s  “ Flora  ” but  rejects  that 
of  Bursa  which  dates  from  the  same  volume  and,  like  some  other  writers, 
throws  over  the  Bentham  & Hooker  system.  285  figures  are  dealt  with. 
Sprengel  attributed  at  least  50  figures  to  Fuchs  which  were  previously 
figured  by  Brunfels  and  9,  said  to  have  been  found  in  Germany  by  Tra- 
gus, were  also  previously  figured  by  Brunfels.  A systematic  conspectus 
of  species  figured,  an  index  of  their  accepted  scientific  names,  and  one 
of  Latin  and  German  names  used  by  Brunfels  are  given,  as  well  as  a 
complete  bibliography.  It  is  a most  excellent  and  useful  piece  of  work 
which  leads  us  to  look  forward  to  a similar  work  on  the  Herbal  of  Fuchs. 

Stansfield,  F.  W.,  M.D.  The  British  Fern  Gazette,  the  organ  of 
the  British  Pteridological  Society.  President,  W.  B.  Craufield;  Hon. 
Secretary,  F.  W.  Stansfield,  120  Oxford  Road,  Reading.  Yearly  sub- 
scription, 10/-.  There  is  an  illustration  and  description,  on  p.  240,  of 
Blechnum  Spicant  ramo-cristatum  Blow,  found  near  Axminster,  Devon, 
by  our  ever  active  member,  Mr  T.  Bates  Blow.  It  is  said  to  be  a fine 
variety,  quite  distinct  from  anyone  previously  found. 

Stephenson,  Dr  T.  Southern  Marsh  Orchids.  Journ.  Bot.,  97,  1928. 
Orchis  sesquipedalis  and  its  forms. 

Stephenson,  Dit  T.  Les  Dactylorchidees  en  France  et  en  Grand 
Bretagne.  Bull.  Bot.  Soc.  de  France,  vol.  65,  cinq,  ser.,  iv.,  481,  1928. 
In  an  excellent  paper  he  treats  of  O.  maculata,  latifolia , incarnata, 
praetermissa  (with  a good  figure),  sesquipedalis , maculata  (forme  A. 
Fuchsii  with  an  excellent  figure),  forme  b.  eu-macvlata  (which  he  calls 
eludes).  The  identification  of  the  latter  is  very  doubtful,  and  certainly 
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does  not  represent  the  usual  British  plant;  in  any  case  the  name  is 
superseded  by  0.  candidissima  (Gil.)  Dr.,  as  that  name  itself  is  by  0. 
maculuta  of  Linnaeus. 

Sutton,  M.  J.  Permanent  anu  Temporary  Pastures.  Revised  by 
M.  H.  F.  Sutton  in  collaboration  with  Prof.  J.  Percival.  Edition  9, 
pp.  2U2,  1929.  The  Gold  Medal  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  was  awarded  for 
the  edition  of  this  work  containing  tne  illustrations  in  natural  colours. 
The  previous  editions  of  this  handsome  work  have  been  favourably  re- 
viewed in  these  pages,  and  in  this  one  we  must  draw  special  attention 
to  the  excellent  figures  of  grasses  and  clovers,  as  well  as  to  the  analysis 
of  their  composition.  Festuca  pratensis,  F.  elatior , F.  ovina  vur.tenui- 
folia,  which  one  would  have  preferred  seeing  raised  to  a full  species. 
Phlemn  pratense,  which  is  described  as  somewhat  stoloniferous  so  that 
the  Scotch  Timothy,  intermedins,  is  excluded,  Poa  pratensis,  P.  trivialis, 
P.  nein oralis,  of  which  a stout-leaved  form  is  figured,  are  among  those 
illustrated.  Achillea  Millefolium  is  also  well  drawn.  It  might  pass  as 
our  var.  conspicua.  On  p.  41  a small  variety  of  Festuca  ovina  “with 
fewer  leaves,”  small  one-sided  panicles  and  flowering  glumes  which  are 
awnless  or  bear  but  a short  hook,  is  known  as  Fine-leaved  Fescue,  but 
should  not  this  be  put  under  F.  ovina  var.  tenu  folia?  Is  this  especially 
a chalk  plant  as  stated?  1 have  seen  it  most  typical  on  acid  soils.  Is 
Festuca  elatior,  as  figured,  distinct  from  F.  arundinacea  Schreber?  We 
can  cordially  recommend  this  work  to  any  who  are  interested  in  pastures. 

Tansley,  A.  G.,  M.A.,  F.ll.S.  The  Future  Development  and  Func- 
tions of  the  Oxford  Department  of  Botany.  An  inaugural  lecture  de- 
livered before  the  University  of  Oxford  on  November  22,  1927. 

Tarouca,  Ernst  Grap  Silva  und  Camillo  Schneider.  Ivul- 
tkrhandbucher  fur  Gartknfrkunde.  Band  I.  Unsere  Freiland- 
Stauden.  Pp.  417,  tt.  449  + 13  farbigen  bildern.  Holder  Pichler 
Tempskv  A.  G.,  Wien,  1927.  This  beautifully  and  copiously 
illustrated  work  for  garden  lovers  is  to  be  completed  in  three  volumes 
of  which  this,  the  first,  appeared  in  July  1927.  The  delightful  plates 
represent  semi-hardv  plants  grown  in  gardens  and  parks  at  Edinburgh, 
Glenside,  Phoenix  Vi  1 le,  Frankfurt,  Sansouci,  Pruhonitz,  Boston,  Dres- 
den, Kew,  etc.  There  are  excellent  cultural  notes.  A terse  description 
is  given  of  the  numerous  attractive  garden  plants  which  are  copiously 
and  beautifully  illustrated,  most  of  them  having  been  photographed 
from  living  plants  in  situ.  The  specific  name  is  given  without  the 
author’s  name.  When  a plant  has  two  or  more  synonyms  cross-references 
are  given,  e.cj.,  under  Diclytra,  it  is  said,  “ see  Dicentra.”  Much  as  it 
may  be  detested  by  horticulturists  surely  the  older  name  is  Capnorcliis 
Miller  which  dates  from  1759.  Epipactis  is  still  kept  up.  Possibly 
Ipotnoea  Jalapa  might  have  been  included  as  it  is  almost  hardy  if  grown 
in  sheltered  places.  We  are  glad  to  see  Linaria  pallida  given.  The  name, 
Nymphoides  peltatum,  is  used,  but  the  oldest  specific  name  is  not  given. 
An  extensive  chapter  is  given  to  Phlox  as  also  to  Primula  and  Saxifraya. 
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The  Bracken  appears  as  Pteridium.  The  oldest  name  of  Sagina  Linnaei 
is  omitted:  it  is  Saginoides.  The  Hart’s-tongue  appears  as  Scolopen- 
drium,  but  Phyllitis  appears  as  a synonym.  A wonderful  field  of  Tulips 
from  Haarlem  is  shown  and  one  of  Urospermum  Dalechampsii  from 
Verrieres.  To  those  horticulturists  who  read  German  this  work  will 
prove  of  high  value,  while  the  lovely  pictures  will  appeal  to  everyone 
in  a tongue  of  their  own.  The  book  is  well  printed  and  singularly  free 
from  type  errors. 

Taunton.  The  Botanical  Section  Report  Secretary,  W.  1).  Miller. 
Verbascum  tkapsiforme  has  apparently  disappeared  from  Hodder’s 
Combe,  and  so,  too,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  Teesdulea  from  the  county. 
About  130  new  stations  have  been  recorded.  The  var.  minor  of 
Erodium  moschatum  from  Purn  Hill  reverts  to  type  in  cultivation. 
Either  the  variety  is  a mere  form  or  a wrong  identification  was  made  by 
its  finder,  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall. 

Thellung,  Dr  Albert.  Die  Ubergangs-formen  von  Wildhafertypus 
(Avenue  agrestes)  zum  Saathafertypus  (Avenue  mtivae).  Reprinted 
from  Rec.  du  Trav.  Botan.  Neerlandais,  vol.  xxv.,  1928.  A melancholy 
interest  surrounds  this,  probably  the  last,  printed  material  compiled  by 
our  valued  member.  He  describes  21  varieties  or  forms  of  A.  fatua.  He 
divides  /l.  sterilis  into  two  sub-species  and  several  varieties,  and  strigosa 
into  2 sub-species — true  strigosa  with  3 varieties,  and  barbata. 

Thurston,  Edgar.  Notes  on  the  Cornish  Flora.  Roy.  Soc.  Cornwall, 
1928.  Contains  a number  of  records,  including  Mentha  rotundifolia  x 
viridis,  Watergate,  near  Newquay,  and  Ulmus  vegeta  Lindl.,  Liskeard 
Road,  Collington.  Carcx  Pscudo-cyperus  L.,  Pentewan,  already  recorded 
in  our  Bcports,  is  new  to  the  Flora. 

Turrill,  W.  B.,  M.Sc.  The  Plant  Life  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula:  A 
Ph YTOO EOG RAPHICAL  Study.  Pp.  xxii.,  490,  11  maps.  Oxford  : at  the 
Clarendon  Press,  1929;  30/-.  The  preparation  of  this  important  volume 
has  been  a very  laborious  task,  which  began  when  the  author  was  with 
the  British  Forces  in  Salonika.  Most  of  1917  was  spent  in  Greek  Mace- 
donia, and  since  the  war  the  Balkan  Peninsula  has  been  visited  on  three 
occasions  so  that  the  salient  species  of  that  area  came  under  his  notice 
in  his  twelve  years’  research.  This  field  work  has  been  supplemented  by 
a careful  search  not  only  in  the  great  Herbaria  in  Britain — Ivew,  Na- 
tional, Oxford  and  Linnean,  but  also  in  Vienna,  Budapest,  Belgrade. 
Sofia  and  Trieste.  His  connection  with  Kew  Herbarium,  so  rich  and 
complete  in  the  species  belonging  to  the  area  discussed,  was  of  course 
an  immense  advantage.  The  amount  of  detailed  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired is  almost  overwhelming.  The  danger  that  had  to  be  faced  was 
how  to  utilise  it  without  endangering  the  cogency  of  the  argument  which 
could  be  educed  from  it.  The  reader,  however,  will  find  that  the  main 
line  of  thought — What  is  the  origin  of  the  Balkan  Flora — has  not  been 
obscured.  Produced  as  it  is  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  it  is  needless  to 
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say  that  the  typographical  details  are  excellent  and  the  few  photographs 
— would  that  there  had  been  many  more — are  very  good.  Prof.  Tansley, 
the  editor,  not  only  writes  a commendable  but  a commendatory  preface, 
in  which  he  says — ‘‘Mr  Turrill  has  analysed  the  composition  of  the  flora 
of  the  different  regions  of  the  Peninsula,  of  the  different  habitats,  and 
of  the  different  altitudinal  zones  in  almost  every  conceivable  way.  Most 
of  his  statistical  analysis  will  of  course  be  of  importance  mainly  to 
special  students  of  the  subject,  but  many  of  his  chapters  have  a much 
more  extensive  interest.  Mr  Turrill  shows  conclusively  that  the  flora 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  owes  a great  deal  to  immigration  from  Asia 
Minor.  His  able  analysis  of  the  relations  of  the  Balkan  Flora  to  that  of 
the  neighbouring  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  and  his  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  main  lines  of  plant  migration  into  and  out  of  the  Penin- 
sula, form  one  of  the  most  original  and  valuable  features  of  the  work.” 
'There  are  seventeen  chapters,  each  packed  with  material  and,  many, 
perhaps  almost  too  many,  tables.  He  divides  the  immense  area  he  treats 
of  into  sixteen  groups  and  seven  sub-groups  : — (1)  Crete,  with  3300  square 
miles,  the  fifth  largest  Mediterranean  island,  1432  species  of  phanero- 
gams, 131  being  endemic.  (2)  Peninsular  Greece,  with  some  islands, 
19,000  square  miles,  2973  species,  260  endemic.  (2)  The  Cyclades  (that 
very  interesting  group  of  islands),  1040  square  miles,  1106  species,  33 
endemic.  (3)  Thessaly,  5000  square  miles,  1972  species,  51  endemic. 
(4)  Epirus,  5500  square  miles,  1074  species,  12  endemic.  (4a)  Corfu  and 
small  islets,  300  square  miles,  918  species,  3 endemic.  (5)  Albania,  8000 
square  miles,  2059  species,  46  endemic.  (6)  N.  Macedonia,  11,000  square 
miles,  entirely  inland,  2116  species,  54  endemic.  (6a)  S.  or  Greek  Mace- 
donia, 14,000  square  miles,  2135  species,  19  endemic.  (6b)  Atlios,  140  square 
miles,  723  species,  16  endemic.  (7)  Thrace,  10,000  square  miles,  2148  species, 
30  endemic.  (7a)  Lemnos,  Imbros,  Samothrace,  355  square  miles,  142 
species.  (8)  N.  Bulgaria,  24,600  square  miles,  2500  species,  56  endemic. 
(8a)  S.  Bulgaria,  12,000  square  miles,  1733  species,  28  endemic.  (8b) 
Rodope  massif,  7800  square  miles,  1847  species,  47  endemic — it  lias  in 
Musalia  the  highest  mountain  of  the  Balkans.  (9)  Dobruja,  6000  square 
miles,  1298  species,  27  endemic.  (10)  Serbia,  18,700  square  miles,  2470 
species,  7 endemic.  (10a)  Sandjak  of  N-ovi-Bazar,  6000  square  miles,  228 
species.  (11)  Montenegro,  3630  square  miles,  2362  species,  20  endemic. 
(12)  Bosnia,  16,233  square  miles,  entirely  inland,  2222  species,  22  en- 
demic. (13)  Herzegovina,  3527  square  miles,  1940  species,  11  endemic. 
(14)  Dalmatia,  4956  square  miles,  2292  species,  25  endemic.  (15)  S. 
Croatia,  4800  square  miles,  2160  species,  7 endemic.  (16)  Istria,  2300 
square  miles,  1970  species,  7 endemic.  The  total  coastline  is  11,100 
km.  The  Danube  drains  about  a third  of  the  area.  A good  account  of 
the  Geology  and  Soil  is  given,  as  is  also  that  of  the  climate.  Many  pages 
are  devoted  to  treating  of  Plant  Communities  and  Plant  Succession. 
That  on  the  influence  of  man  on  the  flora  has  many  points  of  interest 
with  some  good  illustrations.  The  malign  influence  of  goats  upon  vege- 
tation is  noted,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  Bulgaria  alone  there  are  nearly 
nine  million  sheep.  For  the  whole  peninsula  the  flora  consists  of  0.4% 
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Gymnosperms,  15.9%  Monocotyledons  and  83.7%  Dicotyledons.  The 
author,  like  some  other  of  his  colleagues,  deserts  the  system  of  Bentliam 
and  Hooker  and  follows  that  of  Engler.  He  estimates  that  of  the  6540 
species  recorded  for  the  area  1754  are  accepted  endemics.  Among  these 
he  does  not  single  out  for  special  attention  that  most  beautiful  Helicry- 
sum  named  after  the  Isle  of  Amorgos  in  the  Cyclades.  Willis’  “Age  and 
Area  ” hypothesis  is  discussed,  and  in  the  general  conclusions  well  rea- 
soned suggestions  are  given.  A new  word  “hamagenesis”  is  coined  to 
replace  syngenesis,  which  is  used  in  a distinct  connection,  meaning  evolu- 
tionary changes  in  a whole  species  or  a mass  of  individuals  of  a species 
at  approximately  the  same  time.  The  index  is  good.  Our  member  is 
to  be  most  highly  congratulated  upon  producing  such  an  able  contribu- 
tion to  Ecological  literature.  One  may  add  that  it  must  have  been  an 
inducing  factor  in  his  obtaining  the  well-deserved  Doctorate  of  Science 
from  London  University. 

Unwin,  Dit  A.  H.  A Short  Description  of  the  Forests  of  Cyprus. 
Pp.  28,  1927;  2/4U  This  excellent  pamphlet  mentions  that  Cyprus  is 
the  third  largest  Mediterranean  Island,  with  two  main  ranges  of  moun- 
tains : — (l.)  The  Northern,  comprising  the  Kyrenia  and  Karpas  moun- 
tains extending  to  about  100  miles.  (IT.)  The  Southern  range  of  Troo- 
dos,  Paplios-Kykko,  etc.  The  rainfall  is  small,  ranging  as  at  Morphou, 
256  feet  above  sea  level  with  10.27  inches  to  61.89  inches  at  Halevga, 
situate  at  2500  feet  in  the  middle  of  the  Northern  range.  There  are  four 
main  types  of  forest  in  the  Northern  range.  (1)  Pure  high  forest  of 
Aleppo  Pine,  F.  halepensis.  (2)  Mixed  high  forest  of  Pinus  hnlepensis 
and  Cupressus.  (3)  Pure  Cypress  forest.  (4)  Mixed  Olive,  Arbutus, 
Quercus  coccifera  and  Juniperus  Phoenicia.  In  the  Southern  ranges  and 
Massiv  there  are: — (1)  Pure  Aleppo  Pine  forest,  which  reaches  to  4000 
feet.  (2)  Pure  high  forest  of  Corsican  Pine,  Finns  nigra  var.  pallasiana, 
between  3500  and  6400  feet  on  the  Troodos  range.  (3)  Pure  Cedar  forest, 
Ceclrus  brevifolia.  (4)  Dwarf  Oak,  Quercus  alnifolia.  (5)  Mixed  Plane 
and  Alder,  Flatanus  orientalis  and  Ain  us  orientalis.  (6)  Orchard  type 
of  hardwood  Carob  or  Olive.  (7)  Juniper  forest.  (8)  Oak  forest,  Quercus 
lusitanica  and  coccifera,  in  the  Paphos  district  and  also  at  Evrychou. 
The  largest  forest  is  that  of  the  Paphos  and  Kykko  which  extends  over 
232  square  miles,  the  highest  point  being  5100  feet.  The  State  owns 
96%  of  the  total  forest  area  which  occupies  about  640  square  miles. 
Many  trees  have  been  introduced  under  the  enthusiastic  energy  of  Dr 
Unwin.  They  include  Ailanthus  glandulosus,  Eucalyptus  tereticornis, 
Acacia  cyanophylla,  Juglans  regia,  Pinus  Pinca,  Cedrus  deodara,  Cup- 
ressus macrocarpa,  Glcditchia  triacantha,  etc.  The  effect  of  afforestation 
in  increasing  the  all  too  scanty  rainfall  is  quite  definite. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 
We  have  alluded  before  to  the  gigantic  output  of  this  important  de- 
partment, and  this  is  still  maintained  in  all  its  vigour.  Circular  n.  23, 
1928,  is  a very  useful  pamphlet  on  “ A score  of  easily  propagated  Lilies,” 
by  David  Griffiths.  It  i ; well  illustrated  and  is  cram  full  of  information. 
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The  first  of  the  score  is  L.  candidum.  L.  regale,  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
noble  of  the  group.  A single  plant  in  Puget  Sound  had  22  pods,  yield- 
ing about  10,000  seeds.  Circular  n.  31  treats  of  Japanese  Flowering 
Cherries  of  the  Yorkshire  Single  Pink  variety.  Nearly  a thousand  trees 
border  the  tidal  basin  in  Potomac  Park,  Washington.  Some  attractive 
pictures  are  given. 

United  States  Department  ok  Agriculture.  Bibliographical  Con- 
tributions. Author  and  Subject  Index  to  the  Publications  of  Plant 
Pathology.  Issued  by  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  April 
to  December  1927.  Compiled  by  Jesse  M.  Allen,  Librarian  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  Pp.  251  (typed),  July  1928.  This  contains  a delight- 
fully illustrated  paper  on  the  Meconopsis  and  Gentian  at  Devon  Hall, 
Perthshire,  by  A.  Harley,  Esq.  Mr  W.  Hales,  A.L.S.,  gives  an  account 
of  Horticulture  in  the  Tropics,  and  justice  is  done  to  the  gardens  in 
Ceylon,  Penang,  Java  and  Singapore. 

Van  Steenis,  C.  G.  G.  J.  The  Bignoniaceae  of  the  Netherlands 
Indies.  Bull.  Jard.  Bot.  Buitenzorg.  Pp.  173-290,  1928.  Seven  species  of 
the  Bignoniaceae  are  given,  46  of  the  Tecomeae,  4 of  the  Crescentieae 
and  1 Hieris,  the  group  of  which  is  uncertain.  There  is  a good  key. 
The  beautiful  climbing  Vennsta,  which  is  such  an  ornament  to  the 
Riviera,  is  now  put  in  the  genus  Pyrostcgia.  The  showy  Spathodia  cam- 
pan  ulatu,  a tree  up  to  70  feet  high,  was  much  injured  this  year  in 
Teneriffe  by  the  wind-blast.  Mr  Van  Steenis  describes  three  new  species 
of  jRadermachera  from  Sumatra,  Celebes  and  N.  Borneo  respectively. 
The  most  lovely  Jacaranda  comes  from  S.  America  and  the  Antilles. 
Colea  Colei  is  very  near  a duplicated  binomial.  Hieris  is  another  new 
genus,  founded  by  the  author  on  an  endemic  Penang  species.  It  was 
named  Tecoma  Curtisii  by  H.  N.  Ridley.  There  is  a good  bibliography 
and  index  and,  heaven  be  thanked,  the  text  is  in  English. 

Wales,  National  Museum  ok.  21st  Annual  Report,  1927-8.  This 
excellently  managed  and  well  organised  Institution  makes  great  pro- 
gress. It  is  always  a pleasure  to  visit  the  well-proportioned  rooms  and 
to  see  the  well-set  up  and  well-kept  specimens.  17,282  additions  were 
made  during  the  year  to  the  Herbarium.  This  included  the  Herbarium 
bequeathed  by  our  member,  the  late  Dr  W.  A.  Shoolbred.  A new  fea- 
ture in  the  Museum  is  the  most  excellent  modelling  of  fungi  and  other 
plants  by  Miss  E.  A.  Jenkins.  This  proved  to  be  a very  popular  exhibit 
in  the  gallery.  The  Museum  was  visited  by  over  a quarter  of  a million 
people  in  the  twelve  months. 

Ward,  Henshaw.  Charles  Darwin  : The  Man  and  His  Warkahe. 
Pp,  472,  tt.  27.  John  Murray,  London,  1928;  21/-.  “There  have  al- 
ready appeared  several  lives  of  Darwin,  but  this  is  different  inasmuch  as 
it  gives  a sympathetic  and  searching  study  of  the  man,  his  life  of  action 
and  research  and  writing,  the  growth  of  his  opinions  and  the  meaning 
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of  his  life  in  modern  science.  He  describes  Darwin’s  life  of  warfare 
against  superstition  in  science  and,  in  the  fascinating  chapters  devoted 
to  that  splendid  story  of  travel  and  adventure  in  the  ‘ Beagle,’  shows 
what  were  the  causes  of  the  battles.  The  growth  of  Darwin’s  theory  is 
told  as  part  of  the  story  of  his  life  and  reveals  him,  not  as  merely  one 
of  a flock  of  evolutionists,  but  as  an  original  and  profound  thinker  de- 
veloping his  unique  theory.  Only  a little  less  interesting  than  the  full- 
length  portrait  of  Darwin  are  the  sketches  of  his  associates — Lyell,  whose 
‘Principles  of  Geology’  has  so  stimulated  Darwin  on  the  ‘Beagle’  voyage ; 
Hooker,  wise  and  devoted;  Huxley-,  ever  ready  to  break  a lance  for  the 
truth ; Wallace  and  Asa  Gray.  The  very  brilliance  of  this  group  en- 
hances the  dominant  figure  of  Darwin,  while  the  quality  of  entertain- 
ment is  strong  throughout  the  whole  of  the  book.”  The  cover  supplies 
the  above  outline  of  this  charming  volume  and  well  epitomises  the  scope 
of  the  work.  As  with  Bateson,  Darwin  found  his  school-work  at  Shrews- 
bury, under  Dr  Butler,  which  he  entered  when  he  was  only  nine,  re- 
pulsive. In  after  3-ears  he  said — “ Nothing  could  have  been  worse  for 
the  development  of  m3-  mind — as  a means  of  education  it  was  simply  a 
blank.”  He  was  yearning  for  something  besides  memory  work  so  at 
home  he  took  up  chemistry-  and  learned  how  to  make  “all  the  gases  ” 
which  earned  from  his  school-mates  the  nickname  “ Gas,”  and  from  Dr 
Butler  the  epithet  “ poco  curante.”  He  had  his  solace  in  collecting 
insects  and  birds’  eggs  after  school  hours,  although  he  could  never  take 
more  than  one  egg  from  a clutch.  How  different  indeed  from  A.  E. 
Hume  who  took  all.  At  the  age  of  16  he  went  to  the  Medical  School  at 
Edinburgh  where,  seventy  3-ears  before,  his  grandfather  Erasmus  had 
taken  his  M.D.  There  he  continued  his  collecting.  The  Crustacea 
chiefly  attracted  him,  and  there  he  discovered  an  organism  which  later 
on  was  described  by-  his  mentor,  Dr  Grant,  in  his  Monograph  on  the 
Flustra.  Thus  Dr  Grant,  early  in  his  course,  became  his  friend  and 
profoundly  influenced  him.  The  author  then  describes  his  life  at  Cam- 
bridge where  he  became  nearly  an  ordinary  Undergraduate  save  that 
he  was  a keen  collector  of  Beetles  which  no  ordinary  student  ever  was. 
Then  came  the  chance  of  his  life — an  opportunity  of  an  extensive  sea- 
journey.  In  1832,  with  Captain  Fitzroy  in  the  small  ship  the  Beagle, 
which  was  to  win  a never-ending  renown  owing  to  the  3'oung  Naturalist, 
he  was  rather  reluctantly  taken  on  as  research  student.  The  salient 
points  in  the  account  of  this  journe3r  have  been  seized  by  Mr  Ward  and 
many  are  the  incidents  selected  for  comment.  Equally-  entrancing  are 
the  references  to  the  six  years  on  the  Coral  islands,  and  to  the  theories 
which  the  islands  suggested.  The  well-laden  mind  of  Darwin  was  stronger 
than  his  body  which  never  conquered  the  attacks  of  mal-de-mer.  His 
home-coming,  as  he  passed  through  Salopian  fields,  presented  men  and 
things  at  a different  and  a wider  angle  than  when  he  left.  “ How  differ- 
ent the  world  had  grown  in  five  years!  Now  every  shrub  beside  the  road 
spoke  of  a virility  that  could  go  over  seas  and  spread  itself  against  the 
competition  of  plants  in  Argentina  or  New  Zealand.  These  decorous 
ornaments  of  a placid  English  landscape  were  warriors  now.  A hare 
that  scurried  off  the  road  was  a noticeable  fighter  in  the  struggle  for 
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existence,  a species  that  could  vary  a descendant  from  ancestors  en- 
tombed in  the  ancient  pyramids  of  nature.  The  hills,  which  used  to  be 
curiosities,  were  now  a part  of  the  grand  symphony  of  lofty  Andes  and 
deep  sunk  coral-crowned  peaks.  Every  pebble  or  autumn  leaf  told  of 
roaring  torrents  or  petrified  forests  that  still  stand  on  their  ancient  sea- 
shore in  the  mountains.”  The  after  pages  are  occupied  with  Darwin's 
four  years’  life  at  Downes  and  eight  years  spent  in  investigations  on  Bar- 
nacles, in  which  is  interposed  a delightful  sketch  of  Huxley.  Then  comes 
the  writing  of  the  “Origin  of  Species,”  1854-9.  Here  are  inserted  vivid 
notes  on  Asa  Gray  whom  Botany  had  claimed  for  her  own.  The  account  of 
Darwin’s  consternation  when  the  news  reached  him  of  the  work  on  the 
same  subject  by  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  is  well  told.  The  result  is  to 
heighten  one’s  opinion  of  both  Darwin  and  Wallace.  The  chapter  on 
the  “ Reception  of  the  Origin,  1859-1870,  is  fascinating,  as  is  that  de- 
voted to  the  years  1860-1881.  The  home  life  at  Downes  fitly  finishes  an 
excellent  appreciation  of  the  great  naturalist. 

Watson  Botanical  Exchange  Club.  Vol.  iii.,  No.  11,  1927-8.  Dis- 
tributor : J.  E.  Lousley.  Hon.  Secretary,  H.  Stuart  Thompson;  Hon. 
Treasurer,  G.  Goode,  M.A.  2032  specimens  were  sent  in  of  which  350 
came  from  Austria,  sent  by  Dr  K.  Rechinger  who  identified  Salix  atro- 
cinerea  among  our  British  Sal  ices.  There  are  brief  biographical  refer- 
ences to  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Linton,  St  John  Marriott  and  Dr  Slioolbred  by 
the  Secretary.  Under  Solidago  Vi rgaurea , a critic  asks  if  anyone  has 
cultivated  this  variety?  If  the  querist  refers  to  the  “Hortus  Elthamen- 
sis,”  where  S.  cambrica  was  first  described  under  a pre-Linnean  name, 
he  will  see  that  such  culture  has  been  made.  It  has  been  repeatedly  cul- 
tivated by  Mr  J.  Griffith  of  Bangor,  and  its  distinctive  characters  from 
ordinary  S.  Virgaurea  are  well  maintained.  In  Bep.  B.E.C. , 283,  1921, 
I gave  the  history  of  the  plant  and  of  the  mistakes  made  concerning  it. 
So  far,  I have  not  been  able  to  see  S.  cambrica  elsewhere  than  in  Snow- 
donia. In  my  own  garden,  as  long  as  it  lived — and  I do  not  think  it 
is  a long  lived  species — it  kept  true.  We  may  note  that  Cardamine 
amara  L.,  var.  erubcsccns  Peterm.,  is  thought  to  be  the  first  British 
record.  A superficial  knowledge  of  British  Botany  only  was  needed  to 
show  that  this  is  not  the  case.  See  FI.  Oxford , 35,  and  Bep.  B.E.C. , 
637,  1919.  It  is  an  old  record  = var.  lilacina  F.  B.  White  which  was 
published  in  Scot.  Nat.,  299,  1889,  and  also  in  FI.  Berks , 47,  1897. 

Wild  Flower  Magazine.  Editor,  E.  V.  Dent.  No.  186.  W.  1). 
Miller  contributes  a paper  on  The  Disappearance  of  Rare  Plants,  and 
Col.  A.  H.  Wolley-Dod  writes  on  the  Oxlip.  No.  187.  On  p.  11,  it  is 
stated  that  Solidago  cambrica  has  been  seen  in  two  places  in  Surrey, 
named  by  me.  There  is  some  error.  1 have  never  seen  it  from  Surrey — 
a county  in  which  it  is  not  likely  to  be  found  unless  planted.  No.  188 
contains  a portrait  of  the  Secretary  of  the  B.E.C.,  and  a condensed  bio- 
graphy. No.  189  contains  a note  on  the  marriage  of  Miss  Dent  and  of 
the  presents  sent  her  by  the  members.  Sir  A.  Abbot- Anderson  gives  a 
note  on  the  Quest  of  the  Golden  Gagea.  Flowering  spikes  of  Fhaluris 
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arundinacea,  5 ft.  9 in.  high,  were  found  by  Miss  Beddington  at  Floss, 
Cumberland.  No.  190  contains  the  article  on  “ Flora’s  League,”  by  E. 
\ . Lucas,  reprinted  from  the  “ Sunday  Times.”  Mr  W.  Miller  sends  a 
note  on  Menziesia  caerulca  on  the  Sow  of  Athol.  No.  191  is  memor- 
able for  its  containing  this  note  of  a Conversazione  given  by  the  mem- 
bers to  their  President,  Mrs  Dent,  in  recognition  of  her  work. 
The  Conversazione  took  place  at  the  Great  Central  Hotel  in  London 
on  Wednesday,  November  14.  This  was  a brilliant  inspiration  on  the 
part  of  Miss  Bacon,  carried  out  most  ably  and  successfully,  and  all  pre- 
sent must  have  been  deeply  grateful  to  her  and  her  helpers  for  giving 
them  such  a delightful  time.  The  Great  Central  is  an  enormous  hotel, 
and  threading  one’s  way  through  a crowd  of  Rotarians  who  were  also 
holding  a meeting  there,  one  came  to  a large  room  with  dozens  of  little 
tables  arranged  for  tea.  In  recesses  were  tables  with  all  sorts  of  beau- 
tifully pressed  and  painted  flower  pictures  and  specimens,  the  work  of 
our  talented  members.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  beautiful 
flowers  preserved  in  sand  by  Mrs  John  Godden  (similar  to  those  of  hers 
exhibited  at  the  Natural  History  Museum);  Lady  Davy’s  delightful 
paintings  of  the  British  orchids;  Miss  Greenaway’s  pictures  of  fungi; 
quite  marvellous  pen  and  ink  drawings  for  Mr  Butcher’s  forthcoming 
addition  to  the  illustrations  for  Bentham  and  Hooker.  Mr  Tahourdin, 
too,  most  kindly  brought  some  of  his  well  known  orchid  pictures,  and 
there  were  clever  sketches  by  Mr  Dalgleish,  Miss  Alice  Cole,  Miss  Saun- 
ders, Miss  Mason,  Mrs  Teago  and  others  whom  there  is  not  space  to 
mention.  Aanong  the  pressed  specimens  Mrs  Jennings  showed  the  Roman 
Nettle  which  has  so  long  eluded  us;  while  Dr  Druce,  Mr  Foggitt,  Mr 
Miller,  Mr  Little,  Miss  Bacon  and  several  others  contributed  collections 
which  were  much  appreciated.  An  album  of  the  “Alien  Competition  ” 
(the  work  of  many  members)  was  on  view,  and  in  a separate  place  was 
a selection,  most  kindly  lent  by  Dr  Druce,  of  the  incomparable  paintings 
of  the  Brambles,  the  work  of  that  most  gifted  botanist  (member  of  the 
W.F.S.),  Miss  C.  G.  Trower,  whose  deeply  lamented  death  had  occurred 
only  a few  days  previously.  We  were  indeed  grateful  for  being  allowed 
to  see  such  treasures.  There  was  also  an  excellent  “trade”  exhibition  of 
vasculums,  presses  and  other  botanical  paraphernalia  by  Messrs  Flatters 
and  Garnett,  of  Manchester.  The  President  was  handed  a beautiful 
bouquet  of  carnations  on  behalf  of  the  members,  and  before  three  o’clock 
(by  request)  began  to  receive  the  guests.  It  was  a thrilling  moment,  as 
each  was  announced,  to  see  the  faces  of  those  one  knows  so  well  by  long 
and  friendly  correspondence ; and  on  looking  back  my  one  and  only  re- 
gret was  that  it  was  impossible  to  speak  to  them  all,  and  a mere  hand- 
shake little  represented  the  interest  and  kindly  feeling  that  was  meant. 
One  of  the  first  to  arrive  was  Dr  Druce,  F.R.S.,  who  is  held  in  such 
affectionate  esteem  by  all  who  know  him,  not  only  for  his  great  know- 
ledge of  botany,  but  for  his  kindliness  and  great  enthusiasm.  No  less 
than  twenty  Branch  Secretaries,  past  and  present,  soon  arrived,  namely. 
Miss  Richards  (A),  Miss  Pickard  (C),  Miss  Saunders  (F),  Miss  Brown 
(G),  Miss  Hall  (H  and  M),  Mrs  C.  M.  R.  Schwerdt,  our  late  Hon. 
Secretary  (Nl),  Miss  H.  Dent  (N3),  Mrs  Godden  (P),  Rev.  D.  M.  Heath 
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(Q),  Hon.  Mrs  Baring  (R),  Miss  Milsome  (SI,  Miss  Tucker  (T),  Mrs 
Stewart  (U),  Mrs  Davies  (X),  Miss  Robinson  (Y),  Miss  Bacon  (Z  and 
H),  and  past  Secretaries— Lady  Davy,  Mrs  Sandwith  and  Mr  Noel  Sand- 
with  (of  Kew),  and  Mrs  Jenner.  Mr  Waterfall  (W)  and  Miss  Salmon 
(K.  and  L),  and  Mr  Green  (late  J)  had  also  accepted,  but  were  most 
unfortunately  prevented  by  illness  and  other  causes  from  coming.  Alto- 
gether a wonderful  muster.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty  members 
and  their  friends  were  present,  and  among  those  we  were  glad  to  wel- 
come (beside  collecting  members  in  crowds)  were  Mr  C.  E.  Salmon,  Mi- 
Little,  Mr  Foggitt,  Mr  Francis  Druce,  Mr  R.  W.  Butcher,  Miss  Vachell, 
of  Cardiff,  Sir  Maurice  Abbot-Anderson  and  Col.  Wolley-Dod,  all  very 
well  known  Field  Botanists;  Mr  Tahourdin  (author  of  books  on  Orchids). 
Lady  Victoria  Russell,  Lady  Farren,  Col.  G.  Dixon  and  many  other  well 
known  people.  I mention  this  galaxy  of  celebrities  to  show  how  much 
those  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  Conversazione  have  lost.  Every 
Secretary  and  member  present  had  little  tickets  attached  with  the  letters 
of  their  Branches,  and  soon  the  Secretaries  were  hunting  for  their  mem- 
bers and  the  members  for  their  Secretaries.  Indeed.  Miss  Hall  told  me 
that  she  had  found  twelve  out  of  the  102  members  who  had  been  in  her 
Branches.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  happy  and  interested  faces  of 
the  members  as  they  moved  through  the  crowded  room,  and  such  a spirit 
of  friendship  and  good-will  pervaded  the  whole  assembly  that  only  the 
lovers  of  nature  could  bring.  At  four  o’clock  a most  sumptuous  tea  was 
provided  and  the  Secretaries  tried  to  collect  their  own  flocks  at  their 
different  tables.  After  that  the  room  was  cleared  and  the  President  and 
Dr  Druce  were  placed  on  a low  platform  with  Dr  Druce  in  the  chair. 
He  began  by  feelingly  alluding  to  the  recent  loss  of  our  distinguished 
member,  Miss  C.  G.  Trovver,  who  had  passed  away  that  week,  and  this 
was  received  by  all  standing  in  sympathetic  silence.  The  President  then 
delivered  her  speech.  She  began  by  congratulating  Miss  Bacon  on  her 
happy  thought,  and  thanked  her  most  heartily  for  making  this  great 
meeting  possible  and  carrying  it  out  so  successfully.  She  then  thanked 
all  the  Secretaries  for  their  unfailing  help.  They  were  the  props  of  the 
W.F.S.  and  without  them  the  Society  would  fall.  We  have  now,  she 
said,  25  props,  good  strong  solid  ones,  and  of  these  Miss  Bacon’s  broad 
back  bore  a large  portion  of  the  burden.  “ She  has  at  least  30  or  40 
members  in  her  Branches,  which  include  our  most  able  members,  and 
she  it  is  who  thinks  out  various  competitions,  excursions  and  articles 
which  add  so  much  interest  to  the  Society.  Another  staunch  prop  is 
Lady  Davy.  For  many  years  she  has  been  a referee  of  the  Society  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  kind  to  mention  how  many  years  she  has  been  a Secre- 
tary. Her  knowledge  of  wild  flowers  and  her  kindness  in  imparting 
that  knowledge  have  been  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  members  and 
we  all  most  thoroughly  appreciate  her  kind  help.  One  of  our  earliest 
props  (some  one  suggests  it  would  be  more  polite  to  call  them  pillars)  is 
Mrs  Jenner  who  is  present  here  to-day,  and  is  probably  the  only  ‘original 
member  ’ of  our  party,  and  is  happily  still  collecting.  She  had  a most 
flourishing  Branch  in  Ireland  some  years  ago,  which  it  was  the  fashion 
for  all  the  girls  in  the  neighbourhood  to  join,  and,  in  those  quiet  days. 
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constant  picnic  excursions  on  bicycles  to  different  places  in  search  of 
flowers,  added  greatly  to  the  amusement  and  interest  of  the  summer. 
Miss  M.  Hall  is  another  who  for  many,  many  years  has  worked  hard  for 
the  Society,  running  not  one  Branch  only  but  two.  We  are  very  pleased 
to  see  Mrs  Sandwith  here  to-day.  She  did  good  work  for  the  Society  for 
several  years  and  imbued  her  son  with  her  knowledge  and  enthusiasm. 
He  succeeded  his  mother  when  quite  a youth  as  Secretary  of  her  Branch, 
and  wrote  most  illuminating  reports.  We  wish  him  every  success  and 
hope  that  in  his  botanical  career  he  will  always  continue  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  W.F.S.  It  is  impossible  to  mention  all  our  props,  and 
there  are  many  here  to-day.  But  we  express  to  them  our  deep  gratitude 
and  to  all  those  who  have  helped  to  make  the  W.F.S.  the  success  that  it 
has  been  for  so  many  years.  We  are  very  pleased,”  the  President  then 
continued,  “ to  see  Dr  Druce  among  us  to-day.  Tt  is  a great  asset  to 
have  the  moral  support  of  a great  botanist,  who  takes  such  kindly  and 
helpful  interest  in  the  well-being  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  ‘ a botani- 
cal nursery.’  [ think  the  names  of  our  two  Societies  indicate  the  differ- 
ence between  them.  Ours  is  a ‘ Wild  Flower  Society,’  which  anyone, 
young,  old  or  ignorant,  who  loves  wild  flowers,  may  like  to  join.  His  is 
a ‘ Botanical  Society,’  which  includes  many  learned  and  scientific  botan- 
ists of  the  day,  presided  over  by  one  of  the  most  learned,  and  I may  add. 
kindly  field  botanists  in  Europe,  and  to  which  some  of  our  members  hope 
to  attain,  and  indeed  are  doing  so.  We  are  most  grateful  for  all  his 
interest  and  help.  As  lovers  of  wild  flowers  we  are  all  keenly  interested 
in  their  preservation,  and  you  will  all  be  interested  in  Sir  Maurice  Abbot- 
Anderson’s  scheme  to  establish  ‘ Flora’s  League  ’ about  which  he  may 
give  you  a short  notice  later.  Before  concluding,  I should  like  to  thank 
everyone  personally  for  their  past  kindness  and  ready  help.  As  a class, 
F think,  flower  lovers  must  be  the  kindest,  most  friendly  and  most  de- 
lightful people  in  the  world.  The  Society  seems  to  have  run  on  greased 
wheels,  greased  with  loving  kindness,  and  though  there  have  been  many 
imperfections,  1 and  my  daughters  have  been  forgiven,  and  we  have 
received  nothing  but  thanks  and  gratitude.  We  are  most  grateful,  and 
the  W.F.S.  has  given  us  as  much  pleasure  and  interest  as  any  of  our 
members.”  Dr  Druce  then  presented  to  Lady  Davy  Fryer’s  beautiful 
illustrated  book  on  the  British  Potamogetons,  a small  recognition  of  her 
great  services  from  about  40  of  the  members  and  friends  whom  she  has 
helped  the  most  in  their  wild  flower  hunting;  and  Lady  Davy  made  brief, 
but  graceful  acknowledgment.  We  all  then  settled  down  to  listen  to  an 
extraordinary  interesting  address  which  Dr  Druce  most  kindly  con- 
sented to  give  us.  It  was,  most  appropriately,  on  the  plants  which  have 
l>een  lost,  and  the  plants  which  have  been  added  to  the  British  flora  in 
recent  years.  We  were  all  delighted  to  learn  that,  in  spite  of  everything, 
less  than  half  a dozen  native  plants  have  disappeared  from  these  shores 
since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  On  the  other  hand  many  more  than 
this  number  have  been  discovered  or  become  permanently  established, 
and  we  all  felt  very  proud  to  hear  that  several  of  these  new  additions 
have  been  found  and  recorded  by  members  of  the  Wild  Flower  Society. 
As  we  are  yet  hoping  that  Dr  Druce  may  be  persuaded  to  write  us  at 
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least  an  epitome  of  his  most  valuable  ancl  inspiring  talk  (which  was  il- 
lustrated by  actual  specimens)  we  will  not  attempt  to  forestall  him  or 
do  less  than  justice  to  his  remarks.  Miss  Bacon  then  in  a charming  little 
speech  touched  on  the  great  friendships  which  had  been  made  through 
the  W.F.S.  and  the  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  on  that  score  alone 
which  was  owed  by  everybody  to  the  Founder  and  members.  It  was  in- 
vidious to  mention  names,  she  said,  nevertheless,  who  that  had  ever 
received  the  wholehearted  help  of  Lady  Davy  in  Surrey,  Mr  Green  at 
Bath,  Mr  Miller  at  Burnham,  Miss  Robinson  in  Sussex,  Mrs  Perry  C'oste 
in  Cornwall,  Mr  Foggitt,  who  apparently  owned  Upper  Teesdale  and 
Ben  Lawers,  and  the  delightful  coterie  of  friends  at  Ashburton,  Devon, 
would  ever  forget  their  extraordinary  kindness.  Sir  Maurice  Abbot- 
Anderson  then  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  to  Dr  Druce 
and  the  organisers  of  the  Conversazione  and  mentioned  his  desire  to 
start  a “ Flora’s  League  ” for  the  preservation  of  the  wild  flowers  and 
hoped  that  all  members  wishing  to  join  would  write  to  him  at  78  Port- 
land Place,  W.l.  The  Rev.  I).  M.  Heath  seconded.  Thus  ended  a most 
delightful  and  memorable  afternoon,  and  our  only  regret  was  that  all  the 
members  could  not  be  with  us. 

Williams,  R.  O.  Flora  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  Foreword  by  W. 
G.  Freeman.  Vol.  I.,  Part  I.,  Ranales.  Pp.  22,  1928;  1/-.  We  are 
very  glad  to  see  that  Castalia  is  used  for  the  White  Water-lily.  Vol.  II., 
Part  I.,  Rubiales  (with  E.  E.  Cheeseman,  B.Sc.).  Pp.  48,  1928;  2/-. 
We  trust  that  this  useful  work  may  go  on  so  as  to  give  us  a complete 
account  of  the  vegetation  of  these  beautiful  islands.  The  flora  is  being 
issued  from  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Port  of  Spain. 

Winchester  College  Natural  History  Report,  1924-7.  Pp.  36, 
1928.  Edited  by  S.  A.  McDowall,  who  pays  a pleasing  tribute  to  his 
erstwhile  colleague,  Mr  Hewett,  a real  native  lover  and  one  who  did 
much  to  stimulate  the  study  of  plants  among  his  students.  This  num- 
ber contains  5 plates  of  Orchids.  (1)  Gymnadenia  conopsea  x 0.  Fuchsii. 
(2)  Habcnaria  viridis  X 0.  Fuchsii.  (3)  II . viridis  x G.  conopea  = Gyrn- 
platanthera  Jacksonii  (if  bigeneric  hybrids  are  written  on  these  lines 
surely  it  should  be  Goeloglossgyninade.n  ia.  or  rather  Coeloglosshabenaria 
Jacksonii).  (4)  Ophrys  apifera  var.  alba.  (5)  Ophrys  apifera,  an  abnor- 
mal form  with  labellum  and  petals  replaced  by  ordinary  sepals,  the 
normal  column  and  rostellum  standing  up  in  the  centre  of  six  sepals. 
(6)  Aceras  anthropophora,  rediscovered  in  a new  station.  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  Gephalanth cm  rubra  recorded  from  St  Mary  Bourne 
is  an  error.  Is  there  an  available  specimen  for  identification?  H. 
Cary  Gilson  and  E.  M.  de  M.  Malan  found,  among  other  species.  Orchis 
praetermissa  on  Telegraph  Hill  and  with  it  the  hybrid  Fuchsii  x prae- 
termissa. 

Woodhead,  Prof.  T.  W.,  Ph.D.  The  Forests  of  Europe  and  Their 
Development  in  Post-Glacial  Times.  Empire  Forestry  Journal,  vol.  vii., 
n.  2,  1928.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  Erdtman’s  work  on  the 
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pollen  grains  found  in  successive  horizons  of  the  peat  and  a map  shows 
the  position  of  European  deposits  so  investigated  by  means  of  pollen- 
statistics.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Aspen  and  Rowan  pollen- 
grains  are  not  preserved.  Jessen  records  tree-pollen  in  the  post-glacial 
bogs  in  the  Faroes,  said  to  be  carried  thither  by  wind  from  Norway  and 
Scotland.  The  change  from  Boreal  to  the  Atlantic  periods,  3000-5000  b.c\, 
is  clearly  indicated  in  Erdtman’s  pollen  diagram  of  the  peat  of  Chat 
Moss.  There  Hazel  soon  appeared.  At  this  time  Elm  and  Oak  came  in 
and  Pine  steadily  increased.  Dr  Woodhead  says  he  has  identified  Pine 
as  charcoal  at  Woodhenge,  in  Wilts,  which  belongs  to  the  late  Bronze 
age  or  perhaps  earlier. 
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Christy,  Robert  Miller.  F.L.S.  1861-1928.  Born  on  May  21,  1861  ; 
died  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  after  a serious  operation,  on  January 
25,  1928.  He  was  the  son  of  a well-known  Quaker,  and  was  educated 
at  the  Friends’  School  at  Bootham,  York.  He  was  an  original  and  pro- 
minent member  of  the  Essex  Field  Club,  being  President  in  1905-7.  His 
most  important  paper  was  that  contributed  to  the  Linnean  Society,  to 
which  he  was  elected  in  1889,  on  ‘‘ Primula  elatior  in  Britain  : its  Distri- 
bution, Peculiarities,  Hybrids  and  Allies.”  He  shows  that  elatior  oc- 
cupies sharply  defined  areas  in  which  vulgaris  is  absent.  Where  the 
outside  zone  touches  the  vulgaris  area,  hybrids  abound.  Its  distribu- 
tion seems  to  be  limited  to  the  glacial  clays  of  East  Anglia.  In  1922 
he  read  a paper  on  “ The  Pollination  of  the  British  Primulas  ” which 
in  the  main  supported  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Darwin,  i.c.,  that 
the  pollination  is  normally  effected  by  night-flying  moths.  In  the  Jour- 
nal of  Ecology,  1924,  he  gave  an  excellent  account  of  “ The  Distribu- 
tion of  C arpinus  Bet  ulus  in  Britain,”  on  which  we  had  much  correspon- 
dence. He  saw  my  herbarium  specimens  and  I was  enabled  to  supply 
him  with  a small-leaved  form  from  the  Chilterns  which  he  named  parvi- 
folia.  Whether  it  will  retain  its  characters  if  planted  or  sown  in  rich 
soil  is  a subject  which  we  hope  Mr  Marsden-Jones  may  follow  up.  ft  is 
not  possible  to  predict  what  may  happen.  The  tiny  one-flowered  form 
of  Campanula  glome  rata,  which  some  gushing  creatures  recorded  as 
(rentianu  acaulis  (!)  when  planted  in  my  garden  grew  into  a many- 
flowered  plant  a foot  in  height.  Contrariwise,  some  micro-forms  of 
Stachys  officinalis  have  remained  unchanged  in  the  Cambridge  Botanical 
Gardens.  Regarding  the  small-leaved  Hornbeam,  he  wrote  to  me  on 
March  23,  1922,  that  he  had  always  been  puzzled  by  my  records  of  the 
tree  growing  on  the  chalk  in  Berks,  Bucks  and  Oxon.  “ Yesterday  1 
saw  at  the  Herb.  Brit.  Mas.  your  specimen  from  Chinnor  of  May  1884, 
having  characters  1 have  never  seen  before — very  small  and  almost  per- 
fectly ovate  leaves,  with  profusely  but  fairly  doubly  serrate  edges.  It 
seems  more  deserving  of  varietal  rank  than  either  of  the  many  varieties 
given  by  Moss,  etc.”  To  this  1 replied  at  length  and  gave  him  additional 
specimens.  In  April  1922  he  replied— “ The  leaves  have  not  quite  the 
same  ovate  shape  as  those  from  Chinnor,  but  agree  in  their  remarkably 
small  size.  1 think,  therefore,  that  the  form  is  fully  entitled  to  varietal 
rank,  and  that  your  suggested  name  is  in  every  way  appropriate.  I 
have  therefore  mentioned  it  as  yours  and  endorse  it  in  the  Monograph  1 
have  in  hand.  I hope  I may  have  a chance  of  seeing  this  form  growing.” 
In  the  Journal  of  Botany,  115,  1928,  there  is  an  appreciative  obituary 
from  the  pen  of  Mr  E.  G.  Baker,  with  a copious  Bibliography,  which 
shows  that  Miller  Christy  was  a man  of  culture  and  of  varied  tastes. 
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Coulter,  John  Mere.  1851-1928.  Born  at  Ningpo,  China,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1851 ; died,  after  a few  days’  illness,  on  December  23,  1928.  He 
was  educated  at  Hanover  College,  Indiana,  and  worked  for  two  years 
in  tho  Rocky  Mountains  as  botanist  to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  He 
was  the  editor  for  50  years  of  the  American  Botanical  Gazette,  and  was 
the  head  tor  many  years  of  the  Botanical  Department  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  We  have  many  of  his  plants  at  Oxford.  Later  on  he  pub- 
lished in  1884  a “ Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region.1' 
and,  with  his  brother,  a revision  of  the  “ North  American  Umbelliferae,” 
etc.  He  became  President  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  and  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  America.  He  was  a 
foreign  member  of  the  Linnean  Society  and  hon.  member  of  the  Botani- 
cal Society  of  Edinburgh.  An  excellent  memoir  by  Dr  A.  B.  Rendle 
appears  in  Journ.  Bot.  82,  1929. 

Gumming,  Linnaeus.  Born  in  1843;  died  at  Kilsby,  Northampton- 
shire, April  1927.  Educated  at  Perse  College,  Cambridge,  he  entered 
Trinity  as  a scholar,  and  in  1865  was  placed  seventh  in  the  list  of  wrang- 
lers. In  1869  he  joined  the  staff  of  Cheltenham  College  under  Jex  Blake, 
following  him  as  Mathematical  and  Science  Master  to  Rugby  in  1875. 
There  his  vigorous  and  cheerful  manner  made  him  very  popular  and  he 
did  much  to  interest  the  boys  in  Natural  Science.  He  was  a mainspring 
in  the  School  Natural  History  Society  and  was  brimful  of  enthusiasm. 
It  is  said  that  owing  to  an  unsuccessful  chemical  experiment — and  there 
are  none  that  are  so  whole-heartedly  popular,  at  least  among  the  pupils, 
as  those  that  go  wrong — he  earned  for  himself  the  soubriquet  of  “ Puff.” 
There  he  wrote  two  text  works  on  electricity,  for  he  was  an  all  round 
worker.  Twice  he  made  journeys  to  see  Solar  Eclipses,  and  geology  and 
chemistry  had  in  him  an  enthusiastic  devotee.  With  his  friend,  the  Rev. 
0.  Wait,  he  worked  the  flora  of  Ben  Lawers,  and  from  that  place  he 
sent  me  a sedge,  Carex  helvola,  newr  to  that  county.  It  aroused  some  dis- 
cussion, but  the  Ffarrer  G.  Kiikenthal  corroborated  my  identification. 
Hitherto  one  of  its  assumed  parents,  C.  LachenaXii,  had  not  been  found 
on  that  mountain.  In  order  to  see  it  in  situ,  I went  up  and  spent  several 
days  in  quest  and  failed  to  find  Lnchenalii  but  found  helvola  in  some 
plenty  and  another  hybrid  of  cmiescens  in  which  stellulata  was  the  other 
parent.  It  is  C.  tetrastachya.  His  two  small  children  were  with  us,  and 
to  my  horror  I saw  them  racing  down  a grassy  slope  which  ended  in  a 
200  feet  drop.  I yelled  to  them  to  go  back  for  a plant  they  had  missed, 
which  they  did,  and  then  after  some  anxious  minutes  got  them  back  to 
a place  of  comparative  safety.  On  another  occasion,  after  searching  the 
eastern  shore  of  Loch  Tay,  on  our  return  in  the  boat  a violent  squall  got 
up  and  we  were  nearly  swamped.  It  took  us  a full  hour  to  get  back  to 
the  pier.  Gumming  and  Wait  pulling  in  a wonderful  way,  but  to  the 
children  it  was  a splendid  joke.  Alas  his  boy  lost  his  life  in  the  Great 
War,  and  his  daughter,  whom  he  named  Linnaea.  who  came  to  Trinity, 
Oxford,  died.  She  had  done  so  much  to  help  him  when  as  an  octogena- 
rian he  practically  became  blind  during  his  last  years.  But  he  never 
lost  his  cheeriness,  and  his  noisy,  boisterous  laugh,  which  might  be  heard 
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over  half  a county  as  he  recounted  some  of  his  pupils’  or  his  own  ex- 
ploits, was  as  ever  in  evidence.  He  collected  plants  around  Rugby  with 
assiduity  and  these  lie  has  left  to  the  School  Herbarium.  Rubi  especi- 
ally interested  him,  and  with  Rogers  and  ltiddelsdell  he  made  consider- 
able gatherings.  These  he  left  to  me  and  also  the  plants  he  found  in 
Norway  and  at  La  Lauteret — a place  he  was  especially  devoted  to.  Of 
Browning  he  was  a great  admirer,  and  although  “ with  wisdom  at  one 
entrance  quite  shut  out,”  his  tenacious  memory  rarely  failed  him  when 
he  quoted  some  favourite  extract.  And  he  kept  up  his  gardening  and 
his  Orchids,  of  which  he  had  fine  specimens,  to  the  last.  His  long  life 
of  almost  unbroken  health  was  bestrewn  with  numerous  friendships  with 
a wide  range  of  people,  the  survivors  of  whom  sadly  miss  the  absence  of 
so  amiable  and  so  inspiring  a personality.  An  excellent  photograph  ac- 
companies the  memoir  in  the  School  Magazine  which  the  headmaster  was 
so  kind  as  to  send  me. 

Enander,  Rev.  Dr  Svf.n  Johan.  1847-1928.  Born  at  Torsas,  Sweden, 
December  29,  1947 ; died  at  Victoria,  B.C.,  December  16,  1928.  He  was 
educated  at  Uppsala  and  took  orders  in  1883  becoming  Pastor  of  Li  11- 
liardal.  His  chief  work  was  “ Stiulier  ofver  i Linne’s  Herbarium,” 
which  included  an  account  of  a few  specimens  of  Celsuis.  In  1904-10 
be  issued  three  fascicles  of  “ Salices  Scandinaviae  Exsiccatae.”  This 
had  critical  notes  and  descriptions  and  is  invaluable  to  those  studying 
the  alpine  willows.  He  also  critically  examined  most  of  our  British 
hybrids.  In  many  cases  the  names  arrived  at  by  Linton  were  modified 
(see  Comb.  FI.  ii.,  36-37,  where  the  editor  says  that  most  of  Enander’s 
suggestions  have  been  adopted).  Enander,  when  well  over  eighty  years 
of  age,  completed  a lengthy  voyage  and  journey  through  America  and 
Canada,  including  an  excursion  into  the  most  difficult  country  in  the 
Gaspe  peninsula  in  the  State  of  Quebec.  His  contemplated  journey  was 
to  Alaska  as  far  as  Behring’s  Straits  and  Kamchatka — southwards  along 
the  Rockies  to  Los  Angelos — across  the  Pacific  to  Japan  and  to  Pekin — 
to  Calcutta,  Sikkim,  Baghdad,  Jericho;  Xmas  at  Jerusalem;  Bethlehem, 
Constantinople  and  to  fly  back  to  Sweden,  but  illness  overtook  him  and 
he  died  in  British  Columbia. 

Franklen,  Sir  Thomas  Mans  el.  1840-1928.  A son  of  Richard  Frank- 
len  of  Clemenston,  a county  High  Sheriff  of  Glamorgan,  his  mother  was 
a sister  of  C.  R.  M.  Talbot  of  Margam,  father  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Glamorgan.  Thomas  was  educated  at  Harrow 
and  Oxford,  being  called  to  the  Bar  in  I860.  In  1878  he  became  Clerk 
of  the  Peace  of  the  county,  and  died  on  the  day  he  had  completed  50  years 
of  service.  In  1889  he  became  Clerk  of  the  County  Council  and  was 
Knighted  in  1921.  He  was  a descendant  of  Fox  Talbot,  of  Laycock 
Abbey,  who  invented  the  Talbot-type  process  of  Photograph}-.  Not  long 
ago,  while  staying  at  Westonbirt,  where  Miss  Talbot  was  a fellow  guest, 
she  showed  me  a photograph  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  taken  by  her 
uncle  in  the  early  forties.  He  himself  was  a proficient  photographer. 
He  knew  British  Ferns  well  and  had  a fine  collection  of  them  growing. 
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On  more  than  one  occasion  I have  enjoyed  his  and  Lady  Mansel  Frank- 
len’s  kindly  hospitality,  the  last  occasion  being  on  one  of  the  B.E.C. 
excursions  to  the  Gower  Peninsula.  Those  of  us  who  were  present  will 
not  soon  forget  the  afternoon  at  St  Hilary’s.  Then  his  health  was 
breaking,  but  few  would  have  realised  that  he  was  in  his  86th  year. 
He  married  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Allen,  a barrister-at- 
law,  of  Freetsone,  Pembrokeshire. 

Grey,  Lady,  of  Fali.odon.  The  Editor,  Dr  Druce,  writing  to  “ The 
Times,”  says: — “ My  first  meeting  with  Lady  Grey  was  in  the  beautiful 
park  at  Biddesden,  shortly  after  a charming  poem  from  her  pen  on  the 
Hedge  Parsley  had  appeared,  and  it  was  when  its  beauty  was  at  its 
zenith  that  my  first  visit  to  Wilsford — happy  prelude  to  a long  succes- 
sion— was  made.  Guided  with  her  gracious  companionship,  we  passed 
from  formal  garden  into  informal  pleasaunces,  which  melted  imper- 
ceptibly into  the  lush  meadows  by  the  clear  trout  stream,  meadows  that 
were  thick  with  marsh  marigolds,  of  meadow  avens,  yellow  iris,  and  blue 
columbines;  and  the  stream  was  thick  with  floating  water-buttercups 
or  fringed  with  meadow-rue,  water  drop-wort,  and  meadow-sweet.  Then 
one  began  to  realise  that  my  guide  knew  and  loved  all  the  flowers  that 
blow,  and,  as  a bullfinch  came  and  settled  on  her  shoulder  and  piped  his 
love-song  into  her  ear,  that  her  affection  for  all  the  sentient  life  around 
her  was  an  innate  gift  which  culture  only  had  made  more  selective  and 
perfect.  What  memories  of  her  thoughtful  hospitality  arise  when  one 
recalls,  but  not  with  undimmed  eyes,  the  caravan  journeys  over  the 
downs,  fragrant  with  wild  thyme,  to  Stonehenge,  or  of  wanderings  amid 
Arthurian-named  places  such  as  Amesbury,  where  the  sacred  altar 
blossomed  white  with  may,  or  the  never-to-be-forgotten  evenings  in  the 
Great  Yews,  in  the  cathedral-like  aisles  of  that  romantic  wood,  in  open 
spaces  blue  with  bugles,  and  in  the  denser  foliage,  where  the  ground  was 
bare  of  vegetation  but  carpeted  with  pale  brown  dead  and  dry  yew-leaves. 
And  there  are  vivid  memories  of  wanderings  in  the  hills  above  Glen 
and  among  the  eye-bright  studded  turf,  or  of  visits  to  Stuartian  Traquair 
or  to  where  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave,  or  to  Dryburgh,  of  which  the 
gift  to  the  nation  was  whole-heartedly  supported,  if  it  were  not  initiated, 
by  her  kindly  heart.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  the  evenings  at  Wilsford  or 
Glen,  and  in  after  times  at  Fallodon,  which  were  most  enjoyable.  Now 
and  then  she  would  read  to  us  in  her  delightfully  trained  and  soft,  low 
voice  some  dainty  ode,  while  her  boys — each  such  a varied  type — would 
sing  a sailor’s  song  or  make  gentle  music.  At  Fallodon  one  would  stroll 
into  the  great  aviary,  where  she  would  be  welcomed  by  her  feathered 
friends.  In  all  these  scenes  she  would  be  a charming  figure,  from  her 
rare  beauty,  her  gentle  bearing — like  her  brother,  patrician  to  her  finger- 
tips, yet  never,  even  among  Kings,  losing  the  simple,  human  touch.” 

Harford,  Beatrice,  relict  of  William  (Billy)  Harford,  of  Petty 
France,  who  was  accidentally  killed  while  hunting  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort’s,  Badminton  Pack.  He  was  a curiously  sym- 
biotic individual  and  probably  was  the  only  hunter  who  was  a Bentha- 
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mite.  Not  rarely  did  he  bring  home  to  his  wife  some  spoil  from  the 
chase  but  it  was  not  of  a vulpine  character.  He  thus  found  Euphorbia 
Cyparissias.  His  wife,  one  of  the  sweetest  women  who  ever  breathed, 
was  herself  a rider  to  hounds  with  her  sister,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Tony  Fitz- 
william.  Fair  and  daring  horsewomen,  they  were  the  daughters  of  Dr 
Hamilton  Kinglake  of  the  Somersetshire  Wilton,  and  nieces  of  William 
Alexander  Kinglake.  the  author  of  “ Eothen  ” and  of  the  epical  “ In- 
vasion of  the  Crimea,’5  who  once  dismounted  Pegasus  and  wrote  of  his 
niece  : 

There  was  a young  lady  of  Wilton 
Who  read  all  the  poems  of  Milton, 

And  when  she  ’ad  done 
She  said  “ What  good  fun,” 

This  fair  young  lady  of  Wilton. 

Early  in  life  arthritis  lamed  her  hands,  and  it  was  with  sad  but  admiring 
eyes  one  watched  her  painting  her  flowers.  She  was  always  ready  to 
help  and  comfort  others.  x\las  it  is  sad  to  see  the  link  broken  with  Petty 
France  by  her  death  this  year.  One  has  her  letter,  written  with  what 
difficulty  who  can  say,  in  answer  to  my  note  on  the  loss  of  my  dear  friend, 
her  husband.  Who  could  have  predicted  that  the  strong  Centaur  should 
have  predeceased  the  fragile  and  maimed  invalid,  who  had  inherited 
the  dainty  literary  taste  of  the  author  of  “ Eothen,”  and  whose  suffer- 
ings only  brought  out  a well-spring  of  kindness  and  sweetness  for  others. 

Henriques,  Dr  Jur.io  Augusto.  1888-1928.  Formerly  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Coimbra  and  Director  of  its  Botanic  Garden 
he  edited  the  “ Boletin  do  Sociedade  Broteriana,”  which  he  founded  in 
1883 — a journal  chiefly  devoted  to  the  Taxonomic  botany  of  Portugal  and 
its  colonies. 

Lambourne,  Amelius  Richard  Mark  Lockwood,  Baron.  1847-1928. 
The  first  Baron  was  born  on  August  17,  1847,  and  died  at  Bishops  Hall, 
near  Romford,  November  27,  1928.  He  was  President  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Essex,  and  Provincial  Grand 
Master  of  Essex,  1902-28.  Educated  at  Eton,  where  his  chief  friends 
were  Lord  Rosebery  and  Lord  W.  Beresford,  he  entered  the  Coldstream 
Guards  in  1886,  his  father  saying,  “ 1 gave  him  plenty  of  good  advice 

and  d d little  money.”  Colonel  Mark  Lockwood  was  one  of  the  most 

popular  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  where  the  red  carnation  and 
the  well-groomed  figure  of  “ Uncle  Mark  ” were  always  a welcome  sight. 
He  had  an  intense  hatred  of  cruelty  of  animals,  yet  was  blooded  at  the 
age  of  three  and  rode  regularly  to  the  hounds  under  Parson  Arkwright 
at  the  early  age  of  eight.  Ho  was  a keen  horticulturist,  and  at  his 
home  had  a large  collection  of  flowering  shrubs  and  a great  range  of 
glass-houses.  Honoured  with  the  personal  friendship  of  their  Majesties 
and  Princess  Mary,  it  was  his  privilege  to  conduct  them  round  the 
Exhibition  at  Vincent  Square,  which  he  did  with  charming  courtesy. 
At  his  home  he  had  a fine  library  in  which  County  Histories  were  a 
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special  ieature — as  was  the  Majolica  among  his  china.  At  his  lamented 
death  the  peerage  became  extinct. 

Lindman,  Carl  Axel  Magnus.  1850-1928.  Born  on  April  6,  1856; 
died  at  Stockholm,  June  21,  1928.  He  was  educated  at  Uppsala  where  lie 
took  his  degree  in  1884.  his  doctorate  in  1886,  and  became  lector  in 
the  Classical  High  School  of  Stockholm  in  1887.  From  1896-1904  he 
was  tutor  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  during  which  time,  as  he 
told  me,  he  paid  several  visits  to  the  German  Courts.  In  1905  he  became 
Director  of  the  Botanical  Department  of  the  Riks  Museets.  Prior  to 
this  he  had  travelled  widely  in  many  countries,  including  Africa, 
W.  Europe  (see  his  paper  on  the  Vegetation  of  Cadiz  in  1886). 
and  Paraguay,  bringing  many  fine  specimens  of  vegetation  which 
are  in  the  Botanical  Museum  at  Stockholm.  He  was  one  of 
the  members  of  the  International  Phytogeographical  Excursion  which 
visited  Britain  in  1911,  and  from  our  five  or  six  weeks’  com- 
panionship grew  up  a warm  friendship.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
cultured  men  1 have  ever  met.  He  could  speak  eight  and  write  ten 
different  languages.  He  was  a good  musician,  being  the  leader  of  the 
choir  in  his  church  in  Stockholm,  and  an  artist  of  considerable  power. 
Although  in  later  years  he  restricted  himself  to  botanical  drawing,  in 
his  earlier  days  he  was  an  acute  and  a happy  caricaturist.  As  an  in- 
stance of  his  acquaintance  with  music  and  language,  one  evening,  when 
we  were  at  Clifden  in  Galway  and  were  preparing  our  plants  for  the 
press,  1 asked  him  to  sing  a Swedish  folk-song.  This  he  did  and  at  a 
tangent  was  asked  to  sing  “ Robin  Adair,”  “ Partant  pour  la  Syrie,” 
the  “ Lorelei  ” and  “ Santa  Lucia.”  This  he  did  in  their  own  language 
and  without  musical  notes  or  words.  The  accurate  drawings  in  his 
“ Svensk  Fanerogamflora  ” of  1918  are  from  his  pencil,  and  his  botani- 
cal knowledge  is  well  brought  out  in  that  capital  work,  a second  edition 
of  which  was  published  in  1926.  Just  before  his  death  he  sent  me  an 
abbreviated  edition  prepared  for  use  as  a School  Flora.  His  favourite 
groups  were  Poa  and  Crataegus.  Of  the  latter  he  included  six  species 
in  his  Flora,  and  he  showed  me  four  of  them  in  the  environs  of  Stock- 
holm. We  could  only  find  monogyna  and  oxycanthoides  in  Britain. 
The  statement  regarding  Polygonum  calcatum  made  in  Journ.  Bot.,  301, 
1928,  does  not  represent  the  facts.  We  saw  no  Polygonum  calcatum 
Lindm.  on  our  journey.  It  was  found  by  Dr  Moss  and  he  sent  it  to 
Dr  Lindman  in  Stockholm,  who  replied  that  the  specimens  were  cer- 
tainly calcatum.  Later  on,  in  1911,  when  Lindman  was  my  guest  at 
Oxford,  lie  recognised  a specimen  T had  gathered  in  Bucks  as  a hybrid 
of  that  species — my  xP.  Lindmanii.  So  too  with  Poa  irrigata.  See 
mv  paper  in  Pep.  B.E.C.,  181,  1912.  As  Foa  pratensis,  f.  umbrosa , 
irrigata . is  mentioned  in  my  Flora  of  Berks , 580,  1897,  and  as  P.  humilis 
in  d/i/i.  Scot.  Nat.  Hist..,  37,  128,  1895.  Still  earlier,  in  1799,  it  was 
recorded  as  P.  humilis  from  Anglesey,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Davies.  But  P. 
humilis  Ehrli.  is  a nomen  nudum.  As  T said  in  my  article  in  the  Beport 
on  our  journey  in  1911  Lindman  described  to  me  his  irrigata  but  we 
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did  not  note  it  on  our  journey  through  the  British  Isles.  On  his  recent 
visit  to  me  lie  examined  my  collection  when  he  unhesitatingly  identified 
my  Lawers  and  Cnochan  specimens  as  his  irrigata.  Long  previously  my 
Lawers  [2512]  specimens  were  referred  to  “ a rctica  f.  scotica  ” by  H. 
Fisher.  His  visit  to  me  was  a most  agreeable  one,  and  he  was  pleased 
to  see  the  forms  of  Polygonum  and  Crataegus  in  which  he  was  specially 
interested.  He  issued  an  account  of  a Linnean  Herbarium  in  Stockholm, 
and  of  Orchis  maculata,  sens,  lat.,  with  figures,  in  1897.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  had  a very  severe  illness,  necessitating  an  internal  operation. 
On  my  visiting  him  in  Stockholm  in  September  1925  I found  him  much 
changed,  and  looking  very  fragile.  However  he  went  out  with  us  on  a 
charming  expedition  to  Sallsjobaden  and  pointed  out  the  new  Geranium 
deprehensum  and  Arctium  tomentosum . The  latter  ought  to  be  found 
in  Britain.  We  spent  a delightful  evening  with  him  and  his  kindly  wife 
at  his  home.  He  introduced  me  to  his  successor,  Prof.  Gunner 
Saunersson,  who  showed  me  the  English  specimen  of  Cerastium 
Cerastoides,  and  Dr  Dahlstedt.  Our  parting  was  pathetic  for 

he  was  convinced  that  his  time  on  earth  was  short.  In  his 

letter  of  February  1927  he  says: — “Although  better,  I will  be 
well,  ‘never  no  more’.”  But  he  had  an  immeasurable  consolation  for, 
as  a most  devout  Christian,  he  had  supreme  confidence,  and  if  ever 
there  was  one  who  deserved  the  Crown  it  was  surely  he  who  had  lived 
so  honourable,  unselfish,  useful  and  devout  a life.  Alas,  my  last  letter, 
or  rather  its  enclosure  of  plants,  came  back  last  July  with  a most  touch- 
ing and  appreciative  letter  from  his  goodly  helpmate,  to  whom  we  offer 
our  profound  sympathy.  There  is  a very  eulogistic  notice  and  portrait 
in  Adolf  Fredriks’  “ Forsamhings  Kyrkoblad  ” by  Oscar  Manstrom. 

I add  a few  notes  from  Prof.  Lindman’s  correspondence:  — 

“ May  18,  1912. — I wish  to  thank  you  for  your  lovely  work  [The 
Floristic  Results  of  the  International  Phytogeographical  Excursion  in 
1911].  I have  carefully  read  everything  and  so  I have  made  once  more 
with  you,  my  dear  friend,  the  l.P.E.  [Excursion]  you  know.  I have  been 
very  glad  to  know  in  a letter  from  Moss  that  you  now  no  longer  keep 
your  bed,  but  I find  it  very  deplorable  that  you  are  not  quite  recovered.” 
“ November  7,  1912. — J had  a delightful  stay  with  you  last  summer. 
How  shall  I be  able  to  thank  you  for  the  very  nice  days  at  Yardley 
Lodge,  for  the  pleasant  excursions  and  for  the  great  pleasure  of  the 
Clova  day.  [This  was  at  the  British  Association  Meeting  at  Dundee  at 
which  he  was  a guest.  He  went  with  me  to  have  tea  at  Cortachy  Castle 
with  the  Countess  of  Airlie.]  I have  got  to-day  some  copies  of  my  papers 
on  Polygonum  aviculare.  They  have  not  been  delivered  earlier  to  any- 
body because  the  whole  set  of  34  different  papers  had  first  to  be  given  to 
Prof.  Th.  M.  Fries  in  Uppsala  on  October  28,  his  80th  birthday.  You 
will  find  in  the  paper  two  illustrations  from  our  Oxford  rushes  [expedi- 
tions]. When  you  took  me  out  on  August  22  we  collected  the  first  one 
in  a cornfield,  where  the  aviculare  was  very  high  and  dense,  beside  good 
heterophyllum , another,  but  this  contained  two  different  forms.  One  of 
these,  plate  25,  fig.  2,  I call  heterophyllum,  but  on  account  of 
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the  fruit,  plate  23,  7,  there  must  be  something  of  P.  equate  in  it  (thus 
equate  x heterophyllum  forma  ex  nullis).  The  same  afternoon  we 
collected  a prostrate  plant  on  a pasture  (the  stopping  place  where  we 
turned  back).  I called  it  equate  but  afterwards  I see  it  is  another  inter- 
mediate form,  plate  23,  fig.  9.  The  more  I collect  the  more  I get  hybrids. 

1 should  be  glad  tq  see  your  new  specimens  of  British  Polygonums.  Are 
you  in  correspondence  with  Lady  Airlie?  If  so  do  you  think  it  would 
be  correct  to  assure  her  how  much  1 esteemed  her  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality.” 

“ October  3,  1913. — 1 suppose  the  old  world,  Orbis  Vetus,  has  the 
pleasure  to  have  you  home  again  with  your  vasculump  It  was  very 
kind  of  you  to  send  the  pretty  postcards  from  the  West  Indies.  Can 
you  lend  me  all  your  specimens  of  (1)  Sagina  Saginoides,  and  (2)  your 
Sugina  scotica — all  you  collected  on  Ben  Lawers.  1 wish  to  know  your 
new  species  better  and  to  compare  your  samples  with  my  own.  As  1 
now  think,  your  scotica  is  a species,  not  more  and  not  less.  ...  I also 
wish  to  see  if  the  Ben  Lawers  plant  exists  here  in  Lapland. 

‘V  December  12,  1914. — Your  scotica  (as  the  Cumb.  Flora  pub.  it)  from 
Scotland  is  not  S'.  Saginoides.  I think  I have  explained  this  view  in  my 
paper  in  Hot.  Not.,  267,  1913,  where  it  says,  ‘ There  cannot  be  any  un- 
certainty as  to  the  question  which  of  these  two  (4962  and  4963  b)  in 
Rchb.’s  Ic.  FI.  Germ,  et  II civ,  is  the  true  “Saginoides”  (L.).  This  species 
was  quite  plainly  distinguished  and  perfectly  known  before  Reichenbach 
published  his  leones,  vol.  5.  O.  Swartz  has  described  and  figured  it  . . . 
G.  Wahlenberg  in  his  PI.  Lapp.  . . . The  plate  in  Eng.  Hot.,  vol.  30, 
1810  . . . This  figure  is  quoted  by  Rresl  . . . We  also  find  exactly  the 
same  plant  in  Flora  Dan.  v.,  9,  t.  1577,  1818,  in  Svensk  Botanik,  pi. 
765,  and  in  Pollini’s  Flora  Vcron.,  ii . , 1822,  t.  1,  f.  2 (just  the  figure 
quoted  by  Reichenbach  ( Ic . v.,  pt.  ccii.,  fig.  4963  b)  to  his  Spergella 
macrocarpa.  . . ’ You  find  that  Moss  says  ( Jo  urn . Hot.,  March,  p.  59, 
1914)  about  Rchb.’s  two  forms  ‘ 1 do  not  detect  the  slightest  confusion 
here,’  but  this  is  a mistake,  for  Rchb.’s  'S.  Saginoides’  is  not  the  same 
as  Swartz,  1789,  Wahlenberg’s,  1812,  nor  that  of  Eng.  Bot.,  1810,  Flora 
Don.,  1818,  Flora  Veronensis,  1822,  which  all  are  older  works  than 
Rchb.’s  Ic.  FI.  Germ.,  vol.  v.,  1841.  Reichenbach  has  consequently 
caused  a confusion,  and  this  is  no  better  if  Moss  quotes  Beck  (See  Moss’ 
paper,  p.  59),  for  this  author  is  a trespasser  like  Rchb.  in  this  regard. 
1 must  add  that  we  have  the  true  (the  bigger)  S.  sagin.  plentiful  in 
Scandinavia,  whilst  the  scotica  is  not  exactly  rare,  but  about  100  times 
less  frequent ! This  is  proved  by  all  our  large  herbaria.  You  may 
observe  that,  in  view  of  so  numerous  herbarium  specimens,  Dr  Moss 
has  established  a bad  principle  in  applying  to  so  bad  an  Icon  as  Rchb.’s 
4962.  1 have  said  in  my  paper,  p.  278,  ‘ This  must  be  S.  media.  . . . 

It  is  by  no  means  so  well  drawn,  except  the  details.  . .’  Do  you  really 
think  it  is  fair  to  put  a bad  illustration  in  the  first  place,  preferring 
it  to  all  known  and  acknowledged  museum  specimens?” 

During  the  war  our  correspondence  waned  and,  as  Dr  Lindman  be- 
longed to  the  court  party,  his  sympathies  were  on  the  other  side,  as  may 
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be  gathered  by  his  letter  of  July  1919.  Other  letters  of  mine  to  him 
had  gone  astray. 

“ I am  glad  you  live  and  work.  1 do  so  too,  although  the  five  years 
of  the  war  have  caused  much  suffering.  1 and  many  older  men  and  small 
children  have  paid  for  your  war  with  broken  health.  However,  1 have 
succeeded  in  finishing  my  Fanerogamflora  and  am  sending  you  the  pro- 
duct, but  l am  ashamed  the  book  is  not  bound.  The  British  Navy  has 
not  left  us  much  comfort  and  not  so  much  leather  as  to  bind  a small 
flora.  Thank  you  very  much,  dear  Mr  Druce,  for  so  much  news.  Your 
Hon.  Degree  of  LL.D.  delighted  me.  Next  August  and  September  I 
shall  be  travelling  in  S.W.  Norway  and  the  Danish  Isles  to  hunt  Cratae- 
gus forms.  I hope  to  have  a final  settlement  . . . which  will  include  six 
additional  to  those  given  in  the  Flora.  Your  I'oa  is  irriguta .” 

“ December  20,  1921. — Y7ou  asked  me  in  an  earlier  letter  whether  1 
meant  that  you  had  the  Cerastium  subtetrandrum,  (from  the  Northern 
Islands  1 believe).  [It  was  Zetland.]  No,  I only  saw  C.  tetrandrum. 
The  first  ( subt .)  has  a longer  whitish  top  on  the  sepals,  but  tetr.  a short 
one.  Subtr.  has  much  smaller  seeds,  0.5  mm.;  ietr.,  on  the  contrary,  0.7 
(-1)  mm.  To  fancy  that  more  than  ten  years  are  gone  since  our  glad  and 
merry  I.P.E.  ! A very  sunny  time,  the  first  day  in  a little  boat  on  a 
Broad  in  Norfolk,  a slight  rain  (I  had  the  honour  to  be  placed  together 
with  you),  and  one  of  the  last  days  a heavy  one  (at  Ardraehan  ?);  all 
the  other  days  hot  and  bright.  1 never  forget  that  journey.  Thank 
you  so  much  for  your  information  in  the  last  letter,  that  Martyn’s 
1 Quercus  sessilis  ’ is  a variety  (and  that  ‘Qu.  sessiliflora  Martyn  ’ does 
not  exist  [$.  Bobur,  var.  sessilis].  In  my  Svensk  Fanerogamflora  this 
combination  is  taken  from  an  Exchange  list,  issued  in  Lund,  1917). 
There  are  a good  many  mistakes  in  my  book  (of  1918).  I hope  to  send 
you  some  day  a little  list  with  these  ‘ errata  ’ (some  of  the  lapsus  ealamis, 
some  lapsus  mentis).  I hope  you  are  well,  my  good  friend  1 Please  don’t 
forget  me.” 

Linton,  The  Rev.  E.  F.,  M.A.  1848-1928.  Born  at  Diddington 
Vicarage,  Huntingdon,  on  March  16,  1848;  died  at  Southbourne,  Hamp- 
shire, January  9,  1928.  He  was  educated  at  Repton  and  at  University 
College,  Oxford,  when  he  took  a third  class  in  Classical  Mods.,  and 
graduated  in  1871.  He  held  a curacy  for  five  years  at  St  Paul’s,  Pres- 
ton, then  he  was  Rector  for  three  years  at  St  George’ s-in-the-Fields. 
In  1878  he  went  to  Sprowston  in  Norfolk,  where  he  remained  for  ten 
years,  and  there  he  became  active  in  local  botany.  He  cultivated  many 
native  species  in  his  garden,  and  found  time  to  make  many  expeditions 
to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  which  had  good  results.  In  1888  he  left  Nor- 
folk and  took  a house  in  Bournemouth,  where  I first  met  him.  (Afterwards 
we  were  fellow-guests  of  the  Misses  Palmer  at  Odiham.)  At  Bournemouth 
he  cultivated  ivillows  and  produced  some  artificial  hybrids.  He  was  also 
a keen  student  of  the  Hieracia.  There,  too,  he  worked  with  his  neigh- 
bour, the  Rev.  W.  Moyle  Rogers,  at  the  ltubi  and,  eventually,  with 
the  co-operation  of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Linton,  an  interesting 
set  of  134  British  Rubi  was  issued,  1892-6.  His  brother,  W.  R.  Linton, 
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the  author  of  " British  Hieracia  ” (pp.  96,  1905,  4/-),  co-operated  with 
him  iu  issuing  a set  of  112  Willows.  He  was  to  have  written  the  account 
of  the  Salices  in  the  “ Cambridge  Flora,”  but  differences  of  opinion  arose 
between  him  and  the  compiler.  Eventually  the  MS.  was  returned,  and 
lie  published  it  as  a supplement  to  the  “ Journal  of  Botany  ” in  1913. 
His  choice  of  Salix  Andersoniana  instead  of  nigricans  has  been  justified. 
With  his  brother,  a set  of  160  British  Hieracia  was  issued,  and  these 
have  a great  value  as  they  are  cited  by  Zahn  in  his  recent  Monograph, 
otten  necessarily  under  another  name.  During  these  years  he  was  one 
of  our  most  active  field  botanists,  and  the  Scottish  hills  were  repeatedly 
worked.  He  was  a contributor  of  plants  to  this  Exchange  Club.  On 
one  occasion  when  our  Secretary,  Mr  C.  Bailey,  was  unable  to  obtain 
a Distributor  and  had  to  do  that  onerous  work  himself,  Mr  Linton  was 
among  the  two  or  three  who  blamed  him  for  this.  Indeed  he  was 
one  of  the  prime  movers  in  founding  the  M atson  Exchange  Club.  This 
necessarily  led  to  some  feeling  of  coldness — I won’t  say  resentment 
(Bailey  was  not  that  type),  and  it  was  one  of  the  factors  which  led  to 
Mr  Bailey’s  resignation.  In  1901  he  went  as  Rector  to  Edmondsham  in 
Dorset,  but  in  the  previous  year  he  had  published  the  “ Flora  of  Bourne- 
mouth ” — the  foundations  of  which  were  naturally  Townsend’s  “ Flora 
of  Hampshire  ” and  Mansel-Pleydell’s  “ Flora  of  Dorset,”  both  works 
being  freely  requisitioned.  It  contained  a description  of  the  sub-species, 
Orchis  evicetorum . 1 am  afraid  he  resented  my  showing  that  this  was 

synonymous  with  0.  maculata  praecox  of  Webster.  In  fact  it  is  synony- 
mous with  Orchis  maculata  L.  He  resented  too  a remark  1 made  con- 
nected with  Painter’s  Orchis  incarnata  sent  to  the  Club  (Hep.  B.E.C., 
310,1907)  from  Booth  Bog.  Mr  Linton’s  comment  was,  “Right.  Pre- 
served so  well  that  the  marking  of  the  lip  is  discernible.”  Marshall  says 
“No;  [it  is]  O.  latifolia  L.  0.  incarnata  has  the  stem-leaves  hooded  at 
the  lips,  and  a conical  spur;  in  this  plant  the  leaf-lips  are  quite  flat, 
and  the  spur  more  elongate-oblong.”  In  Hep.  B.E.C.,  419,  1909,  dis- 
cussing a reputed  hybrid  found  by  him  in  Dorset  as  incarnata  X erice- 
torutn,  1 said  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr  Linton’s  idea  of  incarnata 
apparently  differs  from  that  of  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall  as 
was  evident.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Painter's  Orchis  was  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other;  it  was  practermissa.  Linton  had  some 

of  the  merits  and  some  of  the  defects  of  the  squarson.  It 
was  unkindly  said  that  he  might  have  been  a botanical  Pompey 
Bedell  but  those  who  knew  him  best  realised  that  beneath  the  surface  a 
kindly  heart  was  beating.  He  did  not  relish  (not  many  do)  correcting 
an  error,  notably  when  he  refused  to  acknowledge  Mansel-Pleydell’s 
complaint  that  Linton  had  criticised  him  for  not  including  Ulex  Gallii 
in  the  Dorset  Flora,  whereas,  on  p.  91,  it  is  said  to  be  common.  In 
later  days  he  extended  his  study  to  the  Fungi,  and  was  much  interested 
in  geology.  Tn  1922  he  had  presented  to  him  by  Sir  Daniel  Morris, 
representing  the  Bournemouth  Natural  Science  Society,  their  Gold 
Medal  vdiicli  his  activities  in  their  midst  amply  deserved.  His  additions 
to  the  Brniish  Flora  were  numerous  and  important,  especially  in  the 
critical  forms  of  Rubus,  Hieracium  and  Salix.  They  include  Hubus  lactus 
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(nomen  abortivum),  afterwards  named  It.  Lintoni,  It.  ltogersii,  Ilient- 
cium  Lintoni  and  many  hybrid  Salices.  His  hybrid,  Erica 

Stuarti  (Ann.  Scut.  Nat.  Hint.,  176,  1902),  seems  to  be  only  a 
teratological  modification,  and  his  Carex  trinervis  is  not  the  plant  of 
Degland,  the  C.  cerina  of  Dumort.,  which  as  yet  has  not  been  found  in 
Britain.  His  Thymus  Loevyunus  is  an  incorrect  identification  as  that  is 
Central  or  Eastern  European,  also  his  hybrid,  Broinus  commutatus  X 
Lolium  perenne , which  is  Lolium  perenne,  var.  sphaerostachyum. 
But  these  slips  are  quite  outweighed  by  his  numerous  and 
important  discoveries.  He  was  an  early  observer  of  the  critical  forms 
of  Alchemilla  (See  Journ.  Hot.,  132,  1900  and  Ann.  Scot.  Nat.  Hist., 
122,  1906)  and  he  had  the  critical  knowledge  to  show  that  Syme’s  Carex 
frigida  was  wrongly  named.  He  called  it  C.  Sadleri  after  the  Edinburgh 
botanist  who  found  it.  By  some  botanists  this  has  been  thought  to  be 
C.  binervis,  var.  alpina  Drejer,  but  it  seems  to  have  distinctive  charac- 
ters and  it  is  placed  in  the  List  as  C.  Sadleri  Linton.  If  sub-species  had 
been  allowable  it  would  class  as  one.  His  memoir  of  J . Mansel-Pleydell 
(Journ.  Bot.,  260,  1902)  and  of  Rev.  W.  R.  Linton  (Journ.  But.,  6-3, 
1908)  were  important  testimonies  to  their  botanical  labours.  His  new 
species  of  the  Hieracium  include  dentifex,  Marshall i,  eustomon,  clovense, 
candelabrae,  Pictoriun , petrocharis,  etc.  Some  years  ago  he  had  an 
attack  of  phlebitis  and  from  that  onwards  he  never  regained  his  bodily, 
and  lost  much  of  his  mental,  vigour.  His  life’s  labours  at  British  Field 
Botany  were  of  high  importance,  and  for  many  years  he  stood  among 
the  first  half-dozen  masters  of  the  craft  which  included  J.  G.  Baker,  AY. 
R.  Linton,  E.  S.  Marshall,  J.  Groves  and  F.  J.  Hanbury.  His  British 
plants  were  given  to  the  British  Museum  and  his  foreign  ones  to  Cam- 
bridge University.  There  is  an  excellent  memoir  of  him  with  portrait 
and  bibliography  (J.  Ardagh)  by  F.  J.  Hanbury  in  Journ.  Bot.,  81,  1928. 

Matzumura,  Prof.  Janzo.  1853-1928.  The  eminent  Professor  ol 
Botany  at  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo  died  on  March  4.  For 
nearly  30  years  he  was  director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Koishikawa. 

Robinson,  E.  Kay.  1855-1928.  Born  at  Naini  Tal,  December  12, 
1855;  died,  after  a long  illness,  at  Hampton  AA’ick,  1928.  Educated  at 
Cheltenham,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  “ Globe  ” as  a journalist,  and 
later  became  Editor  of  the  “ Sporting  Times.”  He  then  went  to  India 
but  in  1895  returned  to  the  “ Globe  ” in  London,  in  which  paper  he 
introduced  a popular  feature  “ By  the  AVay.”  From  Norfolk  he  wrote 
“ To-day  with  Nature  ” in  1901,  and  “ The  Country  Day  by  Day  ” in 
1905.  In  the  “ Daily  Mail  ” he  brought  in  the  “ Country  Day  by  Day” 
feature,  and  in  1903  he  and  Alfred  Harmsworth  founded  “ The  Country- 
side.” Although  not  a critical  botanist,  he  had  a great  love  for  flowers, 
and  had  the  faculty  of  inspiring  that  love  in  the  minds  of  many  people, 
to  whom  he  was  almost  an  inspired  leader.  Some  people  would  jibe 
even  at  the  insertion  of  the  adverb. 

Shooubrkd,  Wim-iam  Andrew,  1852-1928.  Born  at  Wolverhampton, 
March  11,  1852,  where  lie  was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School,  lie 
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studied  Medicine  at  Edinburgh  and  London  Universities,  and  at  St  Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital,  where  he  took  his  M.R.C.S.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  became  assistant  to  Dr  White  of  Chepstow,  to  whose  practice  he  suc- 
ceeded, taking  up  his  residence  at  St  Anne’s  where  he  passed  away. 
I here  he  had  a delightful  garden  close  to  the  Castle  Dell  in  which  were 
a large  Mulberry  tree  and  a curious  Gingko,  besides  many  a trophy  of 
the  chase.  He  became  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall 
and  travelled  and  collaborated  with  him  in  about  twenty  expeditions  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland  in  which  interesting  and  valuable  notes  were 
published  in  the  “ Journal  of  Botany.”  He  was  an  old  and  valued 
member  of  the  B.E.C.,  which  he  joined  in  1891,  and  to  which  he  con- 
tributed many  interesting  and  well-prepared  specimens.  In  1902  he 
was  elected  F.L.S.  and  in  1920  he  published  his  “ Flora  of  Chepstow,” 
dedicated  to  Mr  and  Mrs  Marshall,  which  was  reviewed  in  Iiep.  H.E.C., 
84,  1920,  in  the  favourable  terms  it  deserved.  In  his  private  life  he 
was  a devoted  churchman,  and  was  most  conscientious  in  the  discharge 
ot  his  duties.  He  was  greatly  respected  in  Chepstow  not  only  for  his 
medical  knowledge  (he  was  honorary  surgeon  to  the  Chepstow  and  Dis- 
trict Hospital)  but  also  for  his  benevolent  nature.  None  of  his  patients 
were  sent  away  however  poor  they  might  be.  For  long  services  with 
the  Red  Cross  he  was  presented  with  a silver  salver.  The  Rev.  E.  S. 
Marshall  named  a Hieracium — Shnolhredii  after  him  in  Journ.  Bot.,  121, 
1913,  which  they  had  found  near  Inehnadamph  in  West  Sutherland  on 
a hill  overlooking  Gillaroo  Loch,  and  near  the  Traligill  river,  and  the 
Allt  na-Glaice-More,  also  in  East  Inverness  on  Creag  Dubh,  Glen  Ericht ; 
Coire  Chuirn  and  Allt  Beal  an  Sporam,  half-way  between  Dalwhinnie 
and  Dalnaspidal,  and  in  Mid  Perth  on  the  hillside,  Sgairneacli  Mor, 
facing  and  west  of  the  Sow  of  Athol.  His  large  and  valuable  Her- 
barium was  bequeathed  to  the  National  Museum  of  Wales.  He  was 
much  interested  in  the  preservation  of  our  native  species  and  as  long 
ago  as  1904  he  was  taking  up  the  question,  for  on  that  date  he  wrote  to 
me,  “ I have  already  told  you  that  the  Ferns,  Orchids,  and  Primroses, 
and  also  the  wild  Snowdrops  are  rapidly  vanishing  from  this  neighbour- 
hood. Unless  something  is  done  soon  to  prevent  this  wholesale  uproot- 
ing, several  interesting  species,  which  were  once  common,  will  shortly 
be  as  extinct  as  the  Dodo.  Mrs  Price  of  Penmoel,  who  takes  a great 
interest  in  the  subject,  showed  me  a number  of  Nature  Notes  a day  or 
two  ago  in  which  a paragraph  appeared  asking  for  information  on  the 
subject  to  be  sent  to  you.  I am  glad  to  say  that  Archdeacon  Bruce  is 
protecting  (the  recently  discovered)  Salvia  pratensis .” 

Smith,  William  Gardner.  1866-1928.  Born  at  Dundee,  March  20, 
1866;  died  at  Edinburgh,  December  8,  1928.  He  graduated  at  St  An- 
drews, and  took  his  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Munich.  His  brother,  Robert, 
was  a pupil  of  Flahault  at  Montpellier,  and  on  his  return  published  the 
“ Geographical  Distribution  of  Vegetation  in  Scotland  : L Edinburgh, 
IF.  Perthshire.”  On  his  early  death  in  1898  this  line  of  work  was  con- 
tinued by  William,  who  was  then  Lecturer  in  Botany  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biology  in  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  where  C.  E.  Moss  and 
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W.  M.  Rankin  were  his  pupils.  The  former  was  his  collaborator  in 
the  “ Geographical  Distribution  of  Vegetation  in  Leeds  and  Halifax 
District,”  and  the  latter  in  the  “ Geographical  Distribution  in  Harro- 
gate and  Skipton  District.”  The  forerunner  of  the  Ecological  Society 
was  founded  at  Smith’s  residence  in  Leeds  in  1904.  and  was  called  the 
Central  Committee  for  the  Survey  and  Study  of  British  Vegetation, 
for  which  Smith  acted  as  Secretary  throughout.  On  its  merging  into 
the  Ecological  Society  he  was  made  the  first  honorary  member.  In  1908 
lie  went  to  Edinburgh  and  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Edinburgh  and  East 
of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture,  and  was  made  advisory  officer  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  Scotland  in  1927.  He  joined  our  Society  in 
1912.  On  the  l.P.E.  visit  in  1911  he  did  a great  deal  of  work  in  arrang- 
ing the  preliminary  details,  and  we  had  a very  lengthy  and  helpful  cor- 
respondence over  the  details  of  the  Scottish  route.  In  a letter  he  wrote 
to  me  he  says: — ‘‘I  have  just  returned  from  the  North  of  England 
where,  among  other  things,  we  started  the  new  Ecological  Society.  It 
is  appalling  the  multiplication  of  Societies  and  one  would  welcome  any 
combine.  But  just  as  the  systematist  finds  the  B.E.C.  better  suited  for 
his  purposes,  so  with  Ecology  we  have  been  forced  to  get  our  needs  satis- 
fied in  our  own  way.  He  was  one  of  the  examiners  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society  in  Edinburgh  where  he  was  much  respected.  He  gave  the 
Inaugural  Sessional  Address  to  that  Society  in  1921  on  “ Botany  in  the 
Twentieth  Century.”  He  was  a delightful  companion,  and  one  always 
found  him  ready  to  help  and  not  to  obstruct  in  his  criticisms.  His 
comparatively  early  death  is  a great  loss  to  the  practical  side  of  Ecology. 

Theli.ung,  Albert.  1881-1928.  By  the  tragically  sudden  death  of 
Albert  Thellung  at  Zurich  on  June  26  this  Society  has  suffered  a loss 
which  is  well  nigh  irreparable.  He  had  been  our  referee  for  adventive 
species  for  many  years,  and  the  time  he  took,  and  the  patience  he  ex- 
hibited, in  identifying  the  sometimes  too  scandalously  scrappy  speci- 
mens which  members  will  select,  was  enormous.  One  feels  that  ours  were 
among  the  last  straws  that  broke  him,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
his  brain  had  been  long  overworked.  The  preparation,  so  complete, 
scholarly  and  meticulous,  of  the  Umbelliferae  for  Hegi’s  “ Illustrierte 
Flora  von  Mitteleuropa,”  he  had  led  me  to  believe,  had  been  very  ex- 
hausting and  had  tried  him  much.  He  leaves  a devoted  wife  and  a small 
boy,  whose  education  should  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  bene- 
fitted  by  his  father’s  industry.  The  Habilitationschrift  for  his  Doctorate 
in  the  University  of  Zurich  was  an  important  work — “ La  Flore  Adven- 
tice  de  Montpellier,”  which  he  prepared  during  his  residence  there  in 
1905  and  1906.  The  completed  volume  is  dated  1912  and  was  printed 
in  the  Memoire  de  la  Societe  Natwnale  des  Sciences  Nat.  et  Mathem.  de 
Cherbourg , tome  xxxviii.,  1911-1912.  It  is  a complete  list  without  de- 
scriptions, of  the  plants  found  growing  wild  at  Montpellier  and  the 
adjacent  Port  Juvenal,  many  of  them  wool  aliens.  A list  of  previous 
workers  is  given.  The  species  have  a rich  synonymy.  They  number 
526,  of  which  416  are  Mediterranean.  Cf.  our  Tweedside  Flora  which 
has  351  species  of  which  only  113  are  British. 
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Geographical  Source. 

Montpellier. 

Tweedside 

Mediterranean,  

416 

113 

Europe,  E.  & Asia,  W., 

17 

48  (E. 

Asia,  C.,  N.  & E 

2 

14 

Africa,  S.,  

6 

43 

Australasia,  

5 

51 

America,  N.,  

4 

23 

America,  Tropical,  

11 

8 

America,  S.,  

49 

43 

Unknown,  

16 

5 

526 

348 

The  Flora  is  a classical  work.  In  collaboration  with  his  Director,  Prof. 
Schinz,  the  eminent  botanist  and  nomenclatorist,  a large  number  of 
papers  were  issued.  One,  published  as  a combined  letter  on  Tot-gebo- 
renen  names  on  December  10,  1907,  in  Viertelj.  Nciturf.  Gesell.  Zurich , 
was  Beitr.  Kennt.  Schweizflora,  n.  5,  1915,  in  which  Dryopteris  vice 
Lastrea,  Helleborine  vice  Epipactis,  Statice  L.  em.  Mill,  vice  Armeria, 
and  Cirsium  vice  Gn inis  were  definitely  accepted.  For  Eupteris  vice 
Pteridium  see  Mittel  Beitr.  Nom.  Schweiz,  vii.,  414.  For  Sparganium 
longifolium  vice  S.  affine,  Polygonum  mite  vice  P.  dubium , Arabi s cau- 
casica  vice  A.  albida  see  Beitr.  Kennt.  Schweiz.,  457,  1923.  For  Ptryop- 
teris  vice  Thelypteris,  Agrostis  capillaris  vice  .4.  tenuis,  Puccinellia  vice 
Atropis , Nymphozanthvs  vice  Nupliar,  Erucastrum  gallicum  vice  E. 
Pollichii,  Circaea  canadensis  vice  C.  intermedia,  Veronica  Tournefortii 
vice  Buxbaumii,  Lcontodon  nudicaulis  vice  L.  hirtinn,  see  Beitr.  Kennt. 
Schweiz.,  258,  1921.  See  also  Weitere  Beitr.  zur  Nomenklatur  der 
Schweizflora  (xi.)  in  Yiert.  der  Nat.  Gesell.  Zurich,  72,  205,  1927.  Hy- 
brids from  the  Bernese  Oberland  was  published  in  Her.  Schweiz.  Hot. 
Gesell.,  xxxvi.,  1927.  His  valuable  work  on  the  Umbelliferae  in  Hegi's 
“Illustrierte  Flora  von  Mitteleuropa”  was  reviewed  in  Iiep.  B.E.C.,  82, 
1926.  It  was  then  said: — “ Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  Dr  Thel- 
lung’s  meticulous  care  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  plants  lie  treats 
of  would  expect  that  a first-class  piece  of  work  would  be  reproduced  and 
one  at  once  can  sav  that  the  results  are  eminently  satisfactory.”  His 
earlier  specialised  works  included  his  monograph  on  the  Amarantus 
which  appeared  in  Ascherson  and  Graebner’s  “Synopsis  der  Mittel-Euro- 
paischen  Flora,”  pp.  225-3 56,  1914,  which  was  a masterly  treatment  of 
a very  difficult  subject.  His  contributions  on  the  genus  Lepidium  are 
equally  valuable.  For  many  years  he  had  been  one  of  my  most  valuable 
and  frequent  correspondents.  I made  his  personal  acquaintance  at 
Zurich  and  for  very  many  years  he  has  been  most  kind  and  helpful. 
M iss  I.  M.  Hayward  and  myself  were  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his 
help  in  the  “ Flora  of  Tweedside,”  and  we  showed  in  some  way  our  ap- 
preciation by  dedicating  the  book  to  him  “ In  recognition  of  his  kindly 
help,  and  with  homage  for  his  laborious  work  in  connection  with  the  Ad- 
ventive  Flora  of  Europe.”  He  complained  to  me  frequently  of  being 
overtired  : indeed  in  1924  he  had  a nervous  breakdown,  but  it  came  as 
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a bolt  from  the  blue  when  one  heard  of  his  sudden  death  at  the  early 
age  of  47.  It  is  not  making  an  undue  claim  for  his  name  to  be  put 
among  the  Martyrs  of  Science.  His  great  Herbarium  it  was  hoped 
might  have  come  to  Britain,  but  at  present  the  suggestion  has  not 
matured.  As  I have  said,  his  loss  to  our  Society  is  well  nigh  irreparable, 
and  to  myself  it  is  a desolating  blow. 

A few  of  his  letters  are  here  added  to  show  his  methods : — 

“ Zurich,  November  3,  1922. — J’ai  bien  regu  le  dernier  1 Report  ’ de 
notre  Soeiete  et  je  m’empresse  de  vous  en  remercier  et  de  vous  feliciter 
bien  cordialement  de  votre  grand  et  utile  travail,  surtout  de  la  volumi- 
neuse  ‘ Flora  Zetlandica.’  J’espere  pouvoir  bientot  parcourir  le  ‘ Re- 
port ’ d’une  maniere  plus  complete  et  de  revenir  alors,  par  correspon- 
dence, sur  l’un  ou  Pautre  detail.  J’ai  remarque  avec  plaisir  que  vous 
avez  analyse  d’une  maniere  tres  detaillee  notre  derniere  note  sur  le 
nomenclature  de  la  Flore  Suisse.  Je  viens  de  rediger  une  courte  note, 
qui  parattra  dans  Le  Monde  des  Plantes,  sur  mes  observations  floris- 
tiques  faites  ii  Zermatt  l’ete  dernier.  Bien  cordialement,  Amities  de  M. 
Schroeter  et  compliments  de  Mine.  Thellung.” 

“ Wengen,  August  3,  1924. — Je  vous  remercie  bien  de  votre  tire  a 
part  sur  le  JRumex  arifolius  nouveau  pour  le  Grande  Bretagne,  tout  en 
vous  felicitant  de  cette  belle  acquisition  pour  votre  Flore.  Mine.  Thel- 
lung va  bien,  merci,  nous  avons  un  petit  g argon  depuis  le  mois  de  mai. 
Meilleures  amities  de  votre  bien  devoue.” 

“ Zurich,  December  18,  1924. — J’ai  bien  regu,  il  y a peu  de  temps, 
le  ‘ Report  ’ for  1923,  et  je  m’empresse  de  vous  exprimer  mes  meilleurs 
remerciments  et  mes  felicitations  sinceres.  Le  ‘ Report  ’ contient. 
comme  toujours,  une  foule  de  notes  precieuses  et  d’indications  fort  in- 
teressantes.  Je  vois  avec  plaisir  (pie  vous  avez  mis  ii  profit  mes  deter- 
minations des  plantes  adventic-es  et  que  vous  me  faites  l’honneur  de 
citer  regulierement  mon  nom. 

[P.  refers  to  the  page  in  the  Report.] 

P.  38.  Buphthalmum  speciosum  n’est  certainement  pas  une  combina- 
tion nouvelle;  la  plante  figure  sous  ee  nom  dans  presque  toutes  les. 
Flores  recentes  de  l’Europe  centrale  et  orientale.  Je  ne  sais  pas  si  la 
citation  ‘ Schreber  (he.)  ’ est  exacte,  mais  le  combinaison  71.  speciosum 
existe  depuis  longtemps. 

P.  38.  Xanthium  spinosum  trouve  en  Bulgarie  dans  des  depots  de 
l’age  neolithique  ???.  Impossible!  ! J’ai  rendu  attentif  ii  cette  affaire 
le  Monographe  du  genre  Xanthium  Dr.  J.  F.  Widder,  a Graz  (Autriche). 
II  resulte  de  ses  recherches  que  le  determination  des  faux  fruits  est 
exacte,  mais  que  l’age  du  depot  est  absolument  uncertain , les  fouilles 
ayant  ete  faites  par  un  amateur  qui  ne  merite  pas  de  confiance ! II  n’y 
a done  rien  a changer  ii  ce  que  j’ai  (lit  dans  ma  Flore  Adventice  de  Mont- 
pellier. 

P.  42.  Je  suis  tres  content  de  voir  apparaitre  le  Crepis  capillaris, 
var.  anglica  Druce  & Thell. 

P.  55.  Polygonum  nodosum  Pers.  lies  noms  depourvus  de  nombre 
et  munis  d’un  asterique,  signifient,  chez  Persoon,  comme  vous  avez 
pointed  out  a juste  titre  (Rep.  B.E.C.,  1914  (1915),  32)  des  especes  de 
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position  douteuse  et  non  pas  de  sous-especes,  les  especes  sans  numeros 
lie  sont  souvent  pas  placees  immediatenient  apres  les  especes  avec  que 
Persoon  les  compare  respectivement.  Le  cas  du  Polygonum  nodosum  en 
oftre  un  example  nouveau.  Si  Persoon  avait  voulu  traiter  le  P.  nodosum 
coniine  sous-espece,  il  l’aurait  sans  doute  place  apres  le  P.  Persicaria 
(avec  lequel  il  le  compare)  et  non  pas  apres  le  P.  lapathi  folium.  Voir 
aussi  Schinz  et  Thell.  in  Vierteljahrschr.  Naturf.  Ges.  Zurich  lxvii. 
(1923),  475. 

P.  68.  Scirpus  Tabernaemontani  x triqueter  = S.  arunensis.  Un 
nom  plus  ancien  est  peut-etre  S.  Duvalii  Hoppe  (cite  generalement 
comme  synonyme  de  S.  carinatus ),  dont  les  echantillons  originaux  posse- 
dent,  d’apres  G.  F.  W.  Meyer  FI.  Hanov.  Excurs.  (1849),  p.  614,  des 
points  rouges  sur  les  glumes.  Mais  vous  avez  tout  de  meme  eu  raison 
de  creer,  au  moins  provisoirement,  un  nom  nouveau  non  ambigu. 

P.  130.  Schinz  & Keller.  J’aurais  bien  aime  vous  voir  eiter  le  livre 
complet,  avec  mention  des  editeurs  de  cette  nouvelle  edition.  Vous 
pouvez  imaginer  que  M.  Schinz  ne  m’aurait  n’avait  pas  cite  comme  co- 
editeur,  n’avait  pas  ete  moi  qui  ai  fait  les  90%  du  travail,  ce  qui 
est  du  reste  clairment  reconnu  dans  la  preface.  La  divergence  de  la 
nomenclature  avec  les  Flores  de  Murr  et  de  Lindman,  qui  vous  citez. 
sont  en  effets  bien  regrettables.  Mais  si  vous  laissez  entrevoir  que  c’est 
la  faute  du  S3rsteme  employe,  je  ne  puis  pas  me  declarer  d’accord  avec 
vous.  Ces  memes  divergences  subsisteraient  avec  n’importe  quel  ‘ set 
of  rules!’  vous  faites  remarquer  a juste  titre,  que  les  differences  ne  sont 
pas  purement  onomastiques,  mais  reponsent  souvent  sur  des  divergences 
d’opinion  quant  a la  delimitation  des  genres  et  des  especes.  Il  est  fort 
regrettable  en  effet  qu’une  entite  systematique  change  souvent  avec  le 
rang  hierarchique,  aussi  de  nom.  Ain, si  nous  sommes  obliges  d’appeler 
l’Anagallis  bleu  A.  arvensis}  sub-sp.  cacrulca  (Schreb.)  Volkmann,  1904 
(et  non  pas  sub-sp.  fcmina  (Miller)  Schinz  et  Thell.,  1907),  bien  que  .4. 
cnerulen,  date  de  1771  et  .1 . form  in  a de  1768.  Mais  votre  principe  qu’une 
entite  systematique  devrant  conserver  son  nom  primitif  dans  n’importe 
quel  rang,  n’est  pourtant  pas  pratiquable  a cause  des  changements  nom- 
breux  qu’il  necesserait.  Ainsi  (pour  ne  citer  qu’un  petit  nombre  d’ex- 
etnple)  le  nom  de  Primula  ndgaris  Huds.  1762  (comme  vous  citez  a la 
page  109)  devrant  ceder  a celui  de  P.  acaulis  (L.  1753  pro  var.);  Fpifo- 
bium  Lamyi  F.  Schultz  (1844)  devrait  s’appeler  E.  conescrns  (Doll  1843 
pro  var.)  Thell.  (1905);  E.  Fleischrri  Hoch.  - E.  minus  (Hegenb.  1821 
pro  var.);  Solanum  luteum  Mill.  = S.  villosum  (L.  1753  pro  var.) 
Lam.;  Valerianella  rimosa  Bart.  ( Auricula  DC.)  = I.  dcntata 
(L.  1753  pro  var.)  comb.  nov.  (non  Pollich);  Gentiana  Clusii  Perr.-Song. 
= G.  vulgaris  Neilr.  pro  var.)  Beck,  etc.,  etc.  Les  auteurs  autrichiens 
out  fonde  sur  des  noms  varietaux  une  foule  de  combinaisons  nouvelles  in- 
validees  par  les  Itegles  Internationales.  II  ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  de- 
pths l’apparition  de  la  Flore  de  Lindman.  notre  connaissance  de  la 
synonymie  de  certaines  especes  a ete  approfondie,  et  qu’il  en  a resuite 
un  certain  nombre  de  changements.  Je  suis  convaincu  que  Lindman  ac- 
cepterait  aujord’hui,  dans  la  grande  majorite  des  cas  de  differences  pure- 
ment noinenclatoriques,  notre  maniere  de  voir.  M.  Murr  n’entre  pas  en 
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eompte  en  mntiere  de  systeme  nomenclatorique.  On  voit  tout  de  suite 
cpt’il  ne  suit  pas  un  systeme  defini,  mais  cju’il  olioisit  les  nonis  arbit- 
reusement  a son  gre.  II  suit  souvent  la  2me  edition  de  la  Flore  de 
Fritsch  (1909),  qui  presente  certaines  differences  de  nomenclature  avee 
Schinz  et  Keller;  mais  dans  la  3me  edition  de  Fritscli  (1922)  les  differ- 
ences avec  la  4me  edition  de  Schinz  et  Keller  (1923)  sont  minimales. 

P.  109.  Primula,  elatinr  Hill  Veg.  Syst.  1765  (non  alior)  = rrris  x 
vulgaris.  P.  officinalis  Hill,  l.c.  = elatior  Schreb.  et  auct.  Voir  Bull. 
Herb.  Boiss.,  1907,  p.  333. 

P.  37.  L’  II  era  cl  cum  figure  dans  le  Card.  Chron.,  1923,  sous  le  nom 
de  II.  giganteum  n’est  eertainement  pas  VTI.  villosum,  qui  a les  feuilles 
non  divisees  (seulement  lobees),  mais  probablement  VH.  persicum  Desf. 
On  pourrait  songer  aussi  a 1 'll.  Mantegazzianum  Sonun.  et  Lev.,  qui  est 
tres  frequemment  cultive  et  subspontane  actuellement  dans  l’Eur.  een- 
trale ; mais  cette  espece  a les  feuilles  3-sequees  ou  (tres  rarement)  5- 
sequees,  tandis  que  les  feuilles  du  persicum  sans  5 a 7 sequees. 

P.  330.  Epipogon  Epipogium  ne  me  semble  pas  etre  une  combinaison 
valable.  Le  genre  a d’apres  nos  recherches  (Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.,  1907,  p. 
401),  valablement  ete  public,  en  1814,  par  Swartz  (Summa  Veg.  Scand., 
p.  32),  eomme  Epipogiicm;  Epipogum  Gmelin  (1747)  est  pre-linneen, 
Epipogon  ne  daterait  d’apres  Peffer,  que  de  1853  (Ledeb.  FI.  Ross.,  iv., 
77). 

J’espere  que  vous  avez  requ  mes  ‘ Beitrage  sur  Nomenklatur  der 
Schweizerflora  ’ (viii.)  et  ma  note  1 Uberdie  Heimat  des  Liebstockels 
(Levisticuin  officinale)  ’ que  je  vous  ai  adresses  en  decembre  1923.  Vous 
en  avez  probablement  remis  l’analyse  au  prochain  Report? 

Je  vais  beaueoup  mieux  (pie  l’annee  passe,  mais  je  ne  suis  pas  encore 
completement  remis.  Etant  bien  en  retard  pour  mes  travaux  person- 
nels et  surtout  pour  inon  long  travail  sur  les  Ombelliferes  de  l’Eurojie 
centrale,  qui  doit,  si  possible,  etre  acheve  au  plus  tard,  au  printemps 
prochain,  il  m’est  actuellement  impossible  de  m’occuper  d’autres  choses ! 

J’espere  pouvoir  me  livrer  a I’etude  de  vos  plantes  adventices  au 
pi  intemps  1925. 

Je  termine  en  vous  adressant,  cher  Monsieur,  mes  meilleurs  voeux  de 
nouvelle  annee. 

“ Zurich,  August  26,  1926. — J’ai  trouve  enfin  le  temps  pour  parcourir 
le  dernier  ‘ Report,’  et  je  m’empresse  de  vous  presenter  mes  meilleurs 
remerciments,  ainsi  que  mes  felicitations  sinceres  pour  vos  travaux  et 
pour  la  distinction  honorifitpie,  hautement  meritee,  (pie  vous  a accordee  la 
Societe  en  vous  nommant  Secretaire  honoraire  et  en  vous  offrant  ce  joli 
‘Ex-Libris.’  J’ai  lit  avec  grand  interet  vntre  ‘Note  on  Nomenclature,’  et 
j’approuve  en  general  vos  idees.  Vos  objections  vis-a-vis  des  Regies  In- 
ternationales sont  la  plupart  justifiees.  mais  il  me  semble  inopportun 
d’introdnire  des  modifications  qui  compromottraient  de  nouveau  la  stabi. 
lite  de  la  nomenclature.  Je  suis  du  reste  tres  curieux  d’apprendre 
(pielles  resolutions  auront  ete  prises  par  le  Congres  d’  Ithaca.  Yotre 
proposition  de  maintenir  le  plus  ancien  ‘ trivial  quand  l’entite  en 
question  change  de  rang  hierarchicpie  est  sans  doute  logique,  mais  son 
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application  stricte  aurait  de  grands  inconvenients,  puis  qu’il  en  resul- 
terait  une  foule  de.  cliangements  de  noms,  surtout  quand  une  variete  est 
elevee  au  rang  d’espece : — par  ex.,  VEpilobium  Fleischeri  de  nos  Alpes 
devrait  prendre  le  110m  insignifiant  d’E.  minus,  E.  Lamyi  devrait  s’ap- 
peler  E.  canescens,  Dactylis  Aschersoniana  — 1).  lobata,  etc.,  etc. 

Je  vous  envie  de  vos  beaux  et  fruetueux  voyages  en  Orient,  dans  le 
Nord  de  l’Europe,  etc.  Le  Vogelia  recolte  en  Palestina  n’est  certaine- 
ment  pas  le  paniculata,  mais  l’espece  voisine  TT.  apiculata  (Fisch.  et 
Mey.)  Vierhapper. 

P.  774.  Crepis  Druceana  Murr  semble  etre  identique,  ex  descr.  avec 
<■'.  capillaris,  var.  angina  ! C’est  sans  doute  une  forme  de  valeur  systema- 
tique  elevee. 

P.  779.  Lippia  nodiflora.  Je  pense  qu’il  s’agit  de  L.  canescens  H. 
P.  T\.,  von  FI.  Adv.  Montpell. 

P.  864.  Le  indium  Smithii  Hook.,  var.  dubiurn.  Quid  P Pourriez- 
vous  rn’indiquer  auteur  et  lieu  de  publication? 

P.  876.  Chaerefolium  sylvestre,  var.  angustisectum  et  latisectum 
(Druce)  - C.  silvestre , sub-sp.  silvestre  (L.),  var.  g enuinum  (Gr.  & 
Godr.)  Sell,  et  Thell.,  f.  angustisectum  et  latisectum  (Druce)  Thell.  in 
Hegi  111.  FI.  M.  Eur.  v.,  12,  1020  (1925). 

P.  878.  Erigeron  mucronatus  DC.,  var.  Kanci  nskianus  DC.  = var. 
■mucronatus  (DC.)  Aschers. 

P.  925.  Je  vois  avec  plaisir  que  M.  Sprague  se  declare,  ici  parti 
des  Regies  Internationales,  mais  je  m’etonne  que  d’autre  part  il  propose 
des  modifications  en  partie  assez  profondes  et  causant  des  cliangements 
de  nomenclature  nombreux. 

P.  930.  Calamagrostis  lanceolata  ou  C.  canescens  ? M.  Sprague 
nous  reproche  de  ne  pas  distinguer  entre  validite  taxonomique  et  nomen- 
claturale.  Nous  nous  sonimes  toujours  rendu  compte  que  cette  differ- 
ence existe ; mais  les  Regies  ne  permettent  pas  de  faire  cette  distinc- 
tion quelquefois  assez  delicate.  Je  crois  toujours  que  Arundo  canescens 
Weber  n’est  pas  valable  en  vertu  de  l’Art.  15 — * Each  natural  group  of 
plants  can  bear  only  one  valid  designation,  namely,  the  oldest  ’ (si 
Weber  mentionne  la  meme  espece,  en  meme  temps  sous  deux  noms  dif- 
ferents,  savoir  .4.  calamagrostis  L.,  1753,  et  A.  canescens  Weber,  1780. 
ce  n’est,  a mon  avis,  que  le  premier  nom  qui  correspond  aux  exigences  de 
l’Art.  15),  et  ne  saurait  done  representer  ‘ the  oldest  valid  name  in  the 
group  in  question,’  prevu  par  1'Art.  56.  Les  idees  de  M.  Sprague  sent 
absolument  logiques  mais,  pour  le  moment,  c’est  un  avis  personnel,  et 
ce  sera  l’affaire  d’un  Congres  futur  d’adopter  ou  de  rejeter  la  distinc- 
tion entre  validite  taxonomique  et  nomenclaturalc.  non  contenue  dans 
les  Regies  actuellement  en  vigueur. 

Pp.  999  et  seq.  Je  suis  tres  content  de  voir  la  liste  complete  de  la 
Flore  Adv.  du  Port  de  Cardiff,  qui  m’a  toujours  vivement  interesse. 

P.  1005.  Lcpidium  densiflannn  Sell  rad.  est  d’origine  nord-americain 
et  le  synonyme  de  L.  incisum  Ranks  & Solaml.  est  a raver.  Les  auteurs 
ont  en  le  tort  de  se  fier  trop  a l- 1 tulex  Kewetisis.  J ai  passe  3^  semaines 
ii  la  montagnes  (Vallee  de  Weisstannen  Alpes  de  St  Gall)  avec  ma  famille. 
La  Flore  y’est  plutot  pauvre,  et  le  temps  a ete  deplorable,  mais  je  suis 
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pourtant  arrive  a decouvrir  des  hybrides  de  Juncus,  Epilobium,  Prunella, 
Carduus,  Cirsium,  Crepis,  Petasites,  Valeriana,  etc.,  en  partie  interes- 
sant,  notamnient  Epilobium  alpinum  x montanum  hybr.  nov.” 

Je  vous  felicite  de  vos  beaux  travaux  de  cette  annee  et  je  vous  re- 
meroie  cordialement  de'votre  livret  ‘ Botany  of  the  Upper  Thames,’  que 
vous  avez  bien  voulu  m’envoyer. 

Je  possede  de  notre  part  l’avant  derniere  edition  de  * Hayward’s 
Bot.  Pocket  Book.’  J’espere  que  je  pourrai  bientot  m’occuper  de  vos 
plantes.  Je  crains  que  je  ne  puisse  pas  faire  grand  chose  des  plantes  in- 
digenes en  Angleterre,  dont  je  ne  connais  pas  les  sub-divisions  (races). 
II  m’a  semble  par  un  exaraen  rapide  que  vous  avez  le  vrai  Senecio  erra- 
ticus,  mais  aussi  (comme  cela  arrive  tres  souvent  ailleurs)  de  nombreuses 
formes  de  passage  difficile  a classer  vers  le  S.  aquaticus.  II  est  possible, 
comme  vous  le  dites,  que  le  Crepis  rapillaris,  var.  anglica  sort  line  bonne 
sous-espeee ; dans  ce  cas  on  aura  la  choix  entre  les  epithetes  anglica 
(I)ruce  et  Tliell.  pro  var.)  et  Druceana  (=  C.  Druceana)  = biennis  x 
rapillaris  ? Murr  in  Rep.  B.E.C.,  1925,  774  (1926)  si,  comme  je  le  sup- 
pose, le  C.  Druceana  est  la  memo  plante  que  le  var.  anglica. 

Je  pourrais  vous  envoyer  la  suite  et  fin  de  mon  travail  sur  les  Om- 
belliferes  dans  la  Flore  Hegi. 

Agreez,  eher  Monsieur,  la  nouvelle  assurance  de  mes  sentiments  bien 
devoues.” 

“ Zurich,  April  19,  1928. — Je  vous  remercie  bien  cordialement  de 
l’envoi  gracieux  de  votre  nouvel  ouvrage  ‘ British  Plant  List  ’ ed.  2.  Je 
suis  plein  d’admiration  ; c'est  l’oeuvre  mure  d’un  homme  a la  force  de 
l’age  sans  trace  de  Page  venerable  de  son  auteur.  Elle  doit  avoir  coute 
un  travail  enorme  ! L’arrangement  a ete  fait  avec  line  habilite  experi- 
mentee,  les  renvois  aux  travaux  monographiques  sont  particulierement 
precieux.  Je  vois  avec  plaisir  que  vous  me  faites  l’honneur  de  citer  ma 
modeste  pex'sonne  parmi  les  collaborateurs.  Lepidiurn . Dans  ce  genre 
critique  et  complique  quelques  erreurs  legeres  se  sont  glissees  dans  la 
‘ List.’  L.  Draba  e.  rirescens  = viridescens  Dr.,  1917.  L.  Iberis  DC.  = 
L.  gramini folium.  L.  apetalum  Willd.  n’est  certainement  pas  la  vrai 
espive,  mais  L.  apetalum  auct.  = densiflorum.  L.  Desvauxii  b.  glab- 
ripes.  Cette  variete  appartient  an  L.  peregrinuin.  Amaranthus  chlo- 
rostachys  b.  pseudo-reflexus  Willd.  lire  pseudo-retroflex  us  Tliell.  Arena 
fatua  b.  pilosa  Syrne.  Je  eroyais  qu’il  existe  settlement  une  var.  pilosis- 
sima  Syme  Eng.  Bot.  ed.  3,  xi.  (1872),  p.  79  = pilosissinm  S.  F.  Gray, 
1821  = type  du  fatua),  si  riellement  il  existe  line  var.  pilosa,  je  serais 
bien  content  d’en  avoir  la  citation  exacte  et  la  diagnose  .1.  fatua  X sativa 
= Marqvandii.  Est-ce  un  nomen  novum  (loe.  loco.)  pas  encore  publie 
ailleurs?  Quant  aux  Nomina  conservanda  et  Nomina  duplicata  (tauto- 
logica),  je  comprends  bien  votre  point  de  vue,  qui  est  absolument  logique, 
mais  je  suis  partisan  des  Regies  Internationales  par  principe!  Faut-il 
que  vous  avez  bientot  mes  determinations  des  pi.  advs.  pour  le  next 
Deport?  Je  suis  tres  oecupe  a ecrire  un  petit  livre  sur  l’origine  des 
plantes  cultivees.  Bien  a vous. 

Mes  felicitations  aussi  pour  la  “ Flora  of  Oxfordshire.” 
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Thiselton-Dyer,  Sir  W.  T.  1843-1928.  The  son  of  a fashionable 
physician,  he  was  born  in  Westminster  on  July  28,  1843,  and  died  at 
Witcombe,  Gloucestershire,  on  Christmas  Eve,  1928.  He  was  educated 
at  King’s  College  School  where  he  was  first  mathematical  scholar.  He 
then  entered  King’s  College  to  study  medicine,  but  his  inclination  was 
otherwise.  He  came  to  Oxford  as  a Junior  Student  at  Christ  Church. 
There  he  began  Field  Botany  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Daubeny 
and  Rolleston.  Whatever  may  have  been  lacking  in  Daubenjr  as  a 
botanist,  his  influence  on  Dyer  was  great  and  permanent.  He  joined  our 
Society  in  1867  and  recorded  a small-flowered  form  of  Senecio  squalid  us 
(see  FI.  Oxon,  ed.  2.  p.  240)  which  he  called  parviflorus,  and  also  Mentha 
piperita  from  Boar’s  Hill,  Berks  (see  FI.  Berks,  p.  392).  In  the  same 
year  he  obtained  a First  Class  in  the  final  school  of  Natural  Science, 
and  in  1871  contributed  an  article  on  Oxfordshire  plants  to  the  Journal 
of  Botany.  He  was  the  first  finder  of  Eleocharis  uniylumis  in  the  county. 
In  1868  he  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Natural  History  at  the  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Cirencester,  and  produced  with  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry  a useful  text  book  on  “ How  Plants  Grow.”  In  1869  the 
compact  and  useful  “ Flora  of  Middlesex,”  which  had  been  prepared  by 
Henry  Trimen  in  conjunction  with  Dyer,  was  issued.  Then  he  took  his 
B.Sc.  at  London,  and  in  1870  was  appointed  Professor  of  Botany  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  at  Dublin.  He  occupied  this  position  for  two 
years,  and  then  came  back  to  the  Chair  of  Botany  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  at  South  Kensington.  A witty  and  jealous  contemporary 
alluded  to  him  as  a Professor  of  “ Haughticulture  ” for  he  did  not  suffer 
fools  gladly  and  exhibited  a distinct  “ side  ” in  his  bearing.  He  was 
appointed  under  Hooker  an  assistant  Director  at  Kew  in  1875,  a posi- 
tion made  smoother  by  his  marriage  to  Miss  Hooker,  and  in  eight  years’ 
time  he  succeeded  his  father-in-law  as  Director,  a post  which  he  held 
till  Hooker’s  death  in  1905.  During  that  period  lie  proved  himself  a 
very  capable,  if  autocratic,  administrator.  He  was  active,  and  liked  to 
see  other  people  busy  in  the  very  varied  departments  of  that  great  in- 
stitution which  had  not  only  to  deal  with  home  interests  but  which  had 
its  ramification  the  world  over.  If  the  Journal  of  Botany,  then  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr  James  Britten,  were  alone  consulted,  one  would 
obtain  a very  unfair  estimate  of  Dyer  and  of  Dyer’s  work.  Britten  had 
once  been  an  assistant  at  Kew,  and  then  either  Hooker,  or  Dyer,  or 
both,  must  have  rapped  his  knuckles  pretty  smartly,  for  a hatred  was 
aroused  in  Britten’s  mind — not  that  that  was  a difficult  operation — and 
in  season  and  out  of  season  niggling  and  biting  criticisms,  not  without 
humour,  for  he  had  a vein  of  pungent  humour,  were  made.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  Kew  Bulletin  was  deeply  resented  (see  Journ.  Bot.,  88, 
1891).  He  called  it  a “ curious  little  erratic  publication.”  The  pre- 
paration of  the  “Flora  of  Africa”  was  severely  criticised  in  this  Journal, 
pp.  47,  48,  1901,  where  Britten  states  that  the  “Flora  of  Tropical  Africa” 
was  entrusted  to  Dyer  in  1872.  This  was  an  unfortunate  slip  as  it  led 
Dr  Dyer  to  commence  a libel  action  which  was  stayed  only  on  Mr  Brit- 
ten publishing  in  his  own  Journal  (80,  1901),  and  in  three  or  four  other 
scientific  papers,  this  most  humble  and  complete  apology — “With  refer- 
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ence  to  the  editorial  notes  contained  in  the  Journal  of  Botany  for  Janu- 
ary 1901,  p.  47  and  48,  reflecting  on  you  and  your  work  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  the  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa , I desire  to  offer 
to  you  an  expression  of  my  sincere  regret  for  the  same.  The  prepara- 
tion was  not  committed  to  you  until  the  year  1891,  and  my  statement* 
that  it  has  been  in  your  hands  since  1872  is  incorrect.  I sincerely  apolo- 
gise to  you  for  having  imputed  to  you  unnecessary  delay  in  its  prepara- 
tion, and  1 desire  to  withdraw  all  reflections  and  imputations  affecting 
you  of  every  kind  whatever  contained  in  the  editorial  notes  referred  to.” 
£100  had  also  to  be  paid,  which  Dr  Dyer  (it  is  said,  perhaps,  ben  tro- 
vato),  with  a rapier  thrust,  handed  over  to  an  ultra-Protestant  charity 
which  qualified  Mr  Britten  (the  Secretary  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society) 
to  a Life  Governorship.  An  instance  of  the  unfair  criticism  is  to  be 
found  in  his  review  of  the  Flora  Capensis  ( Journ . Bot.,  314,  1897).  It 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  in  later  days  an  action  which  Sir  William  took 
in  regard  to  a Roman  Catholic  Provided  School  in  Gloucestershire,  led 
Mr  Britten  to  write  and  thank  him.  At  Kew  Dyer  did  yeoman  service 
in  his  endeavour  to  make  it  the  centre  of  reference  on  all  Botanical  Eco- 
nomic questions,  and  thus  to  become  an  Imperial  Institution.  Few  would 
venture  to  question  his  success  in  this  work.  He  served  on  many  com- 
mittees. He  acted  as  Royal  Commissioner  at  the  Melbourne  Centennial 
Exhibition  of  1888,  of  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  of  1900,  and 
of  the  St  Louis  Exhibition  of  1904.  He  was  brought  into  close  touch 
with  the  prominent  scientists  of  the  day,  was  Vice-President  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1896-7,  but  declined  a nomination  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
British  Association.  In  1892  he  was  created  C.T.E.,  and  in  1899 
K.C.M.G.,  that  year  witnessing  his  election  as  Hon.  Student  of  Christ 
Church.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  important  step  of  sending  South 
American  rubber  plants  to  Ceylon,  the  1900  seeds  of  which  were 
smuggled  from  Brazil  by  the  late  Sir  W.  Wickham  Dyer  and  germinated 
at  Kew,  formed  the  parent  plantation  from  which  the  vast  rubber 
plantations  of  the  East  have  been  developed.  He  was  also  instrumental 
in  introducing  the  East  Indian  variety  of  banana  to  the  West  Indies. 
He  assisted  Darwin  in  his  researches  on  the  fertilisation  of  orchids  and 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  Huxley  and  other  workers.  In  1905  he  re- 
tired to  Gloucestershire  where  he  served  on  the  magisterial  bench.  He 
was  the  representative  of  the  University  of  Oxford  on  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  County,  and  a Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bristol.  He  did  great  service  for  the  revised  edition  of  Liddell 
and  Scott’s  “ Lexicon,”  in  which  I was  privileged  to  have  considerable 
correspondence  with  him  connected  with  the  Oxford  copy  of  Dioscorides. 
See  also  memoir  by  Dr  A.  B.  Rendle  {Journ.  Bot.,  54,  1929).  Prof. 
Bower  said  of  him: — “ Those  who  knew  Dyer  in  the  days  of  his  early 
vitality  will  be  best  able  to  measure  what  British  Botany  owes  to  him 

. he  was  a potent  stimulus  in  the  decade  that  immediately  followed 
the  publication  of  the  “ Origin  of  Species.” 

Yapp,  Professor  Richard  Henry.  1871-1928.  The  son  of  Mr  R.  K. 
Yapp  of  Orleton,  Hereford,  and  brother  of  Sir  Arthur  Yapp,  he  was 
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educated  at  Hereford  and,  as  a scholar  of  St  John’s,  at  Cambridge. 
There  he  was  captain  of  the  University  Lacrosse  team  in  1898-9.  He 
took  first  class  in  the  Natural  Science  Tripos,  part  I.,  1898,  and  part 
11.  in  1899,  and  was  immediately  elected  “ Frank  Smart  Student  of 
Botany  ” at  Gonville  and  Caius  College.  On  the  Cambridge  University 
expedition  to  the  Siamese-Malay  States  he  was  the  appointed  Botan- 
ist. He  was  Curator  of  the  Herbarium  for  1900-3,  and  was  Secretary 
and  Recorder  of  the  British  Association,  1902-11.  He  went  as  Professor 
of  Botany  to  the  University  College,  Aberystwyth,  1904-14,  then  he 
joined  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  until  1922,  when  he  was  elected  as  Mason 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Birmingham  University.  He  joined  our  Society 
in  1910,  and  has  been  a valued  contributor  to  our  pages.  He  had  in 
preparation  for  us,  what  would  have  been  a most  useful  paper.  I made 
his  acquaintance  at  Cambridge  at  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Phytogeographical  Society,  when  his  cheery  manner  endeared  himself 
to  us  all.  Like  David,  he  was  of  a ruddy  complexion,  and  one  would 
have  thought,  as  one  would  have  wished,  that  his  days  might  have  been 
long  in  the  land.  Among  his  publications  are  “ Myrmecophilous  Ferns,” 
“ The  Vegetation  of  Wicken  Fen,”  a suggestive  paper  on  “ Spiraea 
Ulmaria  and  its  var.  denudata ,”  and  “ The  Salt  Marsh  Vegetation  of 
the  Dovey  Peninsula.”  To  the  Ecological  Society,  of  which  he  was  Pre- 
sident in  1921,  he  contributed  an  address  on  “ The  Concept  of  Associa- 
tion,” and  later  a paper  on  “ The  Concept  of  Habitat.”  In  the  autumn 
of  1927  a meeting  of  the  British  Ecological  Society  was  held  in  Birming- 
ham, which  gave  one  the  occasion  of  seeing  the  splendid  Botanical  De- 
partment which  had  been  erected  under  Professor  Yapp’s  supervision. 
We  all  looked  forward  to  seeing  him  take  the  first  place  in  the  Proceed- 
ings, and  I was  to  have  been  his  guest.  Alas,  the  beginning  of  an  in- 
sidious disease  had  asserted  itself  and  he  was  forced  to  be  absent  from 
our  meetings.  But  his  resistance  to  the  foe  was  strong,  and  during  my 
visit  he  seemed  to  regain  something  of  his  power — he  never  lost  his  charm. 
He  had  married  in  1913  a charming  Swedish  lady,  Lajla,  daughter  of 
Dr  Klintberg,  by  whom  he  had  two  children.  At  the  early  age  of  57 
he  has  passed  away  amid  a very  general  and  a very  real  regret.  He  was 
a good  correspondent,  for  he  knew  what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it.  There 
is  an  appreciative  memoir  of  him  by  Prof.  Weiss  in  Journ.  Hot.,  85,  1929. 
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NEW  COUNTY  AND  OTHER  RECORDS. 

Abbreviations. — Rep.  ]i.E.C.= Report  of  the  Botanical  Society  and 
Exchange  Club;  Trans.  Bot.  Soc.  Edin.  = T ransactions  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  Edinburgh ; Wats.  B.E.C.=Report  of  the  Watson  Botanical 
Exchange  Club;  Devon.  Tr.  = Transactions  of  Devonshire  Association  of 
Science,  ct-c.;  Journ.  Bot.  = Journal  of  Botany;  Nat.  — Naturalist ; A’. IT. 
Nat.  = North  Western  Naturalist , ed.,  A.  A.  Dallman;  W.F.  Mag.= 
Wild  Flower  Magazine,  ed.,  Mrs  Dent;  Fern  Gaz.=  British  Fern  Gaz- 
ette, ed.,  F.  W.  Stansfield;  Rep.  Marlb . = Report  of  the  Marlborough 
College  Natural  History  Society;  R. I. C.=  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Cornwall;  + = Adventive;  * = New  County  Record  (in  the  case  of  ad- 
ventive  plants  this  is  only  rarely  added);  ! placed  after  a plant  signifies 
that  the  compiler  has  seen  a specimen ; ! placed  after  a locality  that  the 
compiler  has  seen  it  there;  x placed  between  two  scientific  names  or 
before  a binomial  means  that  the  plant  is  a hybrid;  52,  &c.,  numbers 
following  a county,  refer  to  the  Vice-county  in  Topographical  Botany, 
[]  enclosing  a record  mean  that  confirmatory  evidence  is  needed. 

We  are  under  great  indebtedness  to  Dr  A.  Thellung  for  his  most 
kindly  help  in  determining  so  many  of  the  adventive  species,  almost  his 
last  work  before  his  lamented  death,  and  we  have  also  to  thank  the 
Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew;  Mr  J.  Fraser,  Mr  W.  0. 
Howarth,  Prof.  C.  H.  Ostenfeld,  Prof.  O.  E.  Schulz,  Dr  Probst,  Dr 
Ronniger,  Dr  J.  Murr,  Dr  E.  Almquist,  M.  Jaquet,  Mr  A.  Bennett,  Dr 
Drabble,  Mrs  Gregory,  Mr  C.  E.  Britton,  Dr  Dahlstedt,  M.  Patrice  do 
Riencourt,  Mr  C.  E.  Salmon,  Mr  W.  H.  Pearsall,  Mr  A.  R.  Horwood, 
Mr  W.  Watson,  Mr  1).  Lumb,  Mr  C.  V.  Marquand,  Rev.  H.  J.  Riddels- 
dell,  and  others  who  have  rendered  critical  assistance. 


2/1.  Thalictrum  elavum  L.  Narrow  leaved  form  on  the  sand- 
dunes  near  Formby,  S.  Lancs,  F.  W.  Holder. 

2/2.  T.  minus  L.,  var.  Iyochii  Fr.  Anacoona,  Sligo,  and  var.  cal- 
careum  (Jord.).  Newcastle  sand-dunes,  Co.  Down,  Miss  1.  M.  Rover. 
Sp.  non  vidi. 

2/3.  T.  maritimum  (Syme).  T.  dunense  auct.  ang.  ? of  Dumort. 
In  abundance  on  the  sand-dunes,  Husinish,  N.  Harris,  Druce. 

4/2.  Adonis  aestivalis  L.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Sir  Roger 
Curtis.  Det.  Dr  Probst. 

6/4.  Ranunculus  auricomus  L.,  var.  renieormis  Kit.  Humber- 
stone  and  Thornby  Road,  Leicester,  Bemrose. 

6/7.  R.  Flammula  L.,  var.  retiolaris  Lange.  Abundant  in  Harris, 
as  at  the  Lady’s  Loch  and  Amhuinnsuidh,  Druce. 
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\ ar.  serratus  Pers.  Stapleford  Woods,  Notts,  R.  Bulley  ; Scillv 
Isles,  Miss  Smith,  ex  Thurston. 

0/20.  R.  flu i tans  Lam.,  var.  Bachii  (Wirtg.).  Monmouth,  Rev. 
H.  H.  Harvey. 

0/23.  R.  Drouetii  F.  Schultz.  Ditches  in  Achill  Sound,  Mayo, 
Druce. 

0/20.  R.  pseudo-feu itans  Baker  & Foggitt.  Durvveston,  Dorset, 
Druce. 

Aar.  minor  Pearsall.  Retford,  Notts,  Rev.  H.  H.  Harvey. 

0/27.  R.  sphaerospermus  Boiss.  A Bl.  River  Pownell,  near  Letch- 
worth,  Herts,  T.  A.  Dymes. 

0/33.  R.  Ficaria  L.,  var.  feoke  pleno.  Buxted,  Sussex,  H.  D. 
Bonnor. 

11/1.  Aquilegia  vulgaris  L.  Dunmere  Wood,  Cornwall,  C.  Am- 
herst. 

20/1.  Castaeia  alba  (L.)  Link,  var.  occidentalis  (Ostenf.).  Loch 
V altos,  Lewis,  Druce. 

21/2.  Papaver  Rhoeas  L.,  var.  Pryorii  Dr.  Ware,  Herts,  Miss 
T rower  ; Burton,  Staffs,  Druce. 

21/3.  P.  dubium  L.  Very  small,  slender  specimens  near  Tarbert, 
Harris,  Druce. 

123/2.  Glaucium  corniculatum  (L.)  Curt.  In  some  plenty,  small 
and  very  attractive  specimens,  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce. 

124/ 1.  Roemf.ria  hybrida  DC.  On  mill  refuse  at  Hambleden, 
Bucks,  Lady  Aeethea  Buxton. 

+ 28/1.  Eschscholzia  Douglasii  Walp.  Quite  naturalised  on  cliffs 
to  the  east  of  Sheringham,  Norfolk,  F.  E.  Sowter. 

32/5.  Fumaiua  Boraei  Jord.  Side  of  Rhodes  House,  Oxford,  Druce. 

+33/4.  Mathioea  bicornis  (S.  & S.)  DC.  Probably  this,  Dagenham, 
S.  Essex,  Druce,  Melville  and  Smith;  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce. 

35/2.  Radicula  syevestris  Dr.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce. 

+30/2.  Barbarea  verna  Asch.  West  Chiltington,  Sussex;  Uxbridge, 
Middlesex.  A.  Webster.  Agreed  to  by  Dr  Probst  and  Tiiellung. 

30/4.  B.  arc  fata  Reichb.  Near  the  Three  Pigeons,  Milton,  Oxon. 
Druce.  Agreed  to  by  Dr  Probst. 
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1 36 / 5.  B.  intermedia  Bor.  Railway  bank,  Cinderkill,  Notts,  R. 
Bulley;  Flitwick,  Beds;  Baldoch,  Herts,  H.  Phillips. 

39/1.  Cardamine  pratensis  L.,  var.  plore  pleno.  Culeaze,  Dorset, 
Major  G.  Watson;  an  attractive  form  at  Loddon  Bridge,  Berks,  Druce; 
Saltfleetby,  Lines,  Mason. 

39/2.  C.  amara  L.,  var.  umbrosa  DC.  Near  the  Nunnery,  Thet- 
ford,  H.  Phillips. 

39/4.  C.  flexuosa  With.  Ulladale,  N.  Harris,  Druce. 

142/2.  Alyssum  saxatile  L.  As  a garden  straggler,  Garford, 
Berks,  Druce. 

43/3.  Draba  incana  L.  Rocky  cliffs,  Anacoona,  Co.  Sligo,  Druce. 

44/1.  Erophila  stenocarpa  Jord.  Barnham,  Suffolk,  H.  Phillips. 

45/2.  Cochlearia  officinalis  L.  Husinish,  N.  Harris,  Druce. 

45/3.  C.  alpina  (Sweet.)  Wats.  Anacoona,  Co.  Sligo,  Druce. 

45/5.  C.  anglica  L.  Boyne-side,  near  Drogheda,  Meath  and  Louth, 
Praegf.r  in  Ir.  Nat.,  94,  1928. 

+48/1.  Wilckia  maritima  Scop.  Maryborough  coup,  near  Glasgow, 
Grierson. 

+49/3.  Sisymbrium  altissimum  L.  Birkenhead  Docks,  Cheshire, 
Druce;  Parkstone,  Dorset,  L.  B.  Hall. 

+49/4.  S.  orientale  L.  Bournemouth,  Lymington,  Christchurch, 
S.  Hants,  L.  B.  Hall;  Southport,  S.  Lancs,  Holder  and  Wagstaffe; 
Dagenham,  Essex;  Boston,  N.  Lines,  Druce. 

+49/5.  S.  Irio  L.  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  Long,  teste  Fraser; 
Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce. 

49/6.  S.  officinale  (L.)  Scop.,  var.  leiocarpum  DC.  Near  the  sea, 
Pirnmill,  Arran,  Grierson. 

+49/13.  S.  Loeselii  L.  Avonmouth,  W.  Gloster,  C.  & N.  Sand- 
with  ; Dagenham,  Essex;  Burton-on-Trent  Staffs,  Druce. 

50/1.  Erysimum  chierantiioides  L.  Near  Colwall  tunnel,  Hereford, 
F.  M.  Day. 

+50/7.  E.  repandum  L.  Bristol,  N.  Somerset;  Avonmouth,  W. 
Gloster,  C.  & N.  Sandwith. 
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+51/1.  Conringia  orient  alis  L.  In  some  plenty,  but  often  dwarf, 
Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce;  Hallow  Holgate,  Lines,  Mason;  Bas- 
sett, S.  Hants,  Rayner. 

t54/6.  Brassica  Cheiranthos  Vill.  Bristol,  W.  Gloster,  C.  Sand- 
with. 

+54/17.  B.  juncea  (L.)  Coss.  Dideot,  Berks;  Splott,  Glamorgan; 
Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs;  Boston,  N.  Lines,  Druce.  Det.  Dr  Probst. 
Falconhurst,  Kent,  Sir  G.  Tai.bot.  Det.  Thellung. 

+54/20.  B.  gallica  (Willd.)  Dr.  (Erucastrum  Poelichii).  Limerick, 
Chase  in  Ir.  Nat.,  97,  1928. 

56/2.  Eruca  Eruca  (L.)  Frequent  on  ballast,  Hillside,  S.  Lancs, 
Holder  and  Wagstaffe. 

(The  Bursas  have  all  been  determined  by  Dr  Almquist.) 

59/2.  Bursa  abscissa  (E.  At.).  West  Drayton,  Middlesex;  North- 
ampton, Druce. 

59/3.  B.  anglica  (E.  At.).  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs;  Dropmore, 
Bucks,  Druce. 

59  4.  B.  batavorum  (E.  At.).  Cosgrove,  Northants;  Salmonby  and 
Boston,  X.  Lines;  Market  Deeping,  S.  Lines,  Druce. 

59/6.  B.  Bremen  sis  (E.  At.).  Little  Crosby,  Mason;  Nelson.  Lancs, 
Turner. 

59/7.  B.  Brittonii  (E.  At.).  Oxted,  Surrey,  Lousley,  as  mediter- 
ranean Berehaven,  Co.  Cork,  1927.  Druce. 

59/8.  B.  concava  (E.  At.).  Newton  lane,  Chester  [1],  Water- 
fall; forest  in  Teesdale  [Y.64],  Lousley,  as  Dritceana : Burton-on- 
Trent,  Staffs;  Horneastle,  N.  Lines;  Amhuinnsuidh  and  Husinish,  N. 
Harris,  Druce. 

59/9.  B.  Dritceana  (E.  At.).  Wimbledon,  Surrey,  1820,  W.  Blake; 
West  Drayton,  Middlesex;  Belfast,  Co.  Antrim;  Glengariff,  Co.  Cork, 
Druce. 

59/17.  B.  meditkrranea  (E.  At.).  Devon,  Harvf.y;  Hayes,  Kent 
[V.142],  Lousley;  Blarney,  Co.  Cork;  Bulwick,  Northants.  Druce. 

59/20.  B.  patagonica  (E.  At.).  Henley-on-Thames,  Oxon ; West 
Drayton.  Middlesex;  Bindon,  Dorset;  Farnham,  S.  Hants;  Burton-on- 
Trent,  Staffs;  Mallow,  Co.  Cork,  Druce;  Tattle  Crosby,  Lancs.  Mason. 

59/25.  B.  sinuosa  (E.  At.).  Henley  and  Bicester,  Oxon;  Wareham, 
Dorset;  Walsall,  Staffs;  Boston.  N.  Lines;  Husinish,  N.  Harris;  Cave 
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Hill  near  Belfast,  Co.  Antrim;  Blarney,  Co.  Cork,  Drucf. ; Melmerby, 
Cu  mber  la  n d,  M a son  . 

59/26.  B.  trevieokum  (K.  At.).  Welwyn,  Herts,  1820,  W.  Brake; 
Dungarvan,  Co.  Waterford,  Deuce. 

59/27.  B.  turoniensis  (10.  At.).  Middlesdown,  Surrey  [Y.123], 
Lousley  ; Chester  [1  and  2],  Waterfall ; Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs, 
Druce. 

+61/2.  Lepidium  latifoj.11' ji  L.  Salt  marsh,  Sligo  Harbour,  Miss 
1.  M.  Roper. 

+61/8.  L.  perfoliatum  L.  Limber,  near  Grimsby,  S.  A.  Cox,  ex 
Rayner;  Nelson,  Lanes,  A.  Turner;  Falconhurst,  Kent,  Sir  G.  Talbot; 
Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce;  Limerick,  Chase  in  Ir.  Nat.,  94,  1928; 
Avonmouth,  W.  Gloster,  C.  A N.  Sandwith. 

+61/10.  L.  chalepense  L.,  var.  aueiculatum  Boiss.,  f.  canescens 
Thell.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce.  Det  Thellung. 

+61/17.  L.  linoidks  Thunb.  Galaslrels,  Selkirk,  1926,  Deuce  and 
Miss  Hayward;  probably  this  from  Dagenham,  Essex,  Druce. 

Var.  iberioides  (Desv.).  Dagenham,  Essex,  Melville.  Det.  Thel- 
LUNG. 

+61/19.  L.  TRiFURCi.M  Sond.  Dagenham,  Essex,  Melville.  Det. 
Thellung. 

+61/20-  L.  viRGiNiCTM  L.  Aldrington  and  Billingshurst,  Sussex, 
Webster;  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce;  Beaconsfield,  Bucks,  Mrs 
Wedgwood;  Yiewslev,  Middlesex,  Melville,  teste  Dr  Probst. 

61/22.  L.  densiflorum  Schrad.  Didcot,  Berks;  Burton-on-Trent, 
Staffs;  Cardiff  and  Splott,  Glamorgan;  Bristol,  W.  Gloster;  Dagenham, 
Essex,  Druce,  and  as  a • forma  pluricaulis  ” (biennis  ?),  teste  Dr 
Thellung,  from  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Deuce. 

+61/24.  L.  neglectum  Thell.  Fowey,  Cornwall;  Putney,  Surrey, 
Druce.  Det.  Thellung. 

+61/25.  L.  ramosissimum  A.  Neks.  Splott,  Glamorgan,  1927;  Par, 
Cornwall,  Druce. 

+69/1.  Boreava  orientai.18  .1.  & S.  Dagenham,  S.  Essex.  R.  Mel- 
ville. 

+ 72/1.  Myagrum  perfoliatum  L.  Morland  Siding,  Lanark,  Grier- 
son; Hillside.  S.  Lancs.  Holder  and  Wagstaffe. 


+ 74/2.  Bunias  orientals  L.  Dagenham,  Essex,  Melville. 
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+ 76/3.  Rapi STRUM  rugosum  (L.)  All.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs, 
Deuce. 

77/1.  Cakile  Cakile  (L.)  Karst.  Sand-dunes,  Husinish,  N.  Har- 
ris, Drucf. ; Southwick  Bay,  Caithness,  Manson;  Alderney,  Mrs  Hichf.ns. 

+86/1.  Reseda  alba  L.  Halton  Holgate,  Lines.  Mason;  Birkdale. 
Southport.  Lanes,  Miss  R.  Bright. 

86/2.  R.  lute  a L.  Aintree.  Lancs,  Mason. 

Var.  longtfolia  Ten.  Par.  Cornwall,  Mf.dlin.  ex  Thurston.  Det. 
Dr  Probst. 

88/4.  Viola  Riviniana  Reichb.,  var.  vicina  (Martr.-Don.).  Edin- 
burgh, Skene  in  776.  77 nice. 

88/6.  V.  rupestris  Schmidt.  Corstorphine  Hill,  Edinburgh,  HI' 
lirll. 

Var.  glabrescens  Hill.  Albury,  Herts.  Druce. 

88/6.  V.  canina  x Riviniana.  Penrose,  Cornwall,  Miss  Lightfoot. 

88/9.  V.  hirta  L..  var.  Eoudrasii  R.  F.  Thrumpton  Hill,  Notts, 
R.  Bulley  ; Devil’s  Dyke,  Newmarket.  Cambridge,  H.  E.  Fox. 

88/10.  V.  calcarea  Greg.  Alum  Bay.  Isle  of  Wight,  Hall. 

88/12.  V.  epipsila  Ledeb.  Achill  Sound.  Co.  Mayo;  Glendalough. 
Co.  Wicklow;  Lismore,  Co.  Waterford;  Blarney,  Co.  Cork,  Druce;  S. 
Hants,  P.  M.  Hall. 

88/16.  V.  variata  Jord.  Various  localities  in  Orkney,  H.  H.  John- 
ston; Spiggie,  Zetland,  Druce. 

88/19.  V.  Lejeunei  Jord.  Melvieh,  Sutherland  [4072],  E.  S.  Mar- 
shall, as  Lloydii  var.  insignia ; Carlby,  Lines.  Mason;  Quoys,  S.  Ronald- 
sliay,  Orkney,  H.  JI.  Johnston. 

88/20.  V.  Lloydii  Jord.  Rigging  Birsay.  Orkney,  1927,  H.  H. 
Johnston;  Bix  Bottom,  Oxon.  in  yellow  form.  Druce. 

Var.  insignis  Drabble.  Stromness,  Orkney,  H.  H.  Johnston. 

88/21.  V.  orcadensis  Drabble.  Sandwick,  etc.,  Orkney,  H.  H. 
Johnston. 

88/22.  V.  agrestis  Jord.  Near  Hydnall  Wood,  N.  Lines,  J.  Chapple. 

88/23.  V.  segetalis  Jord.  Melmerby,  Cumberland.  Mason;  Clova, 
Angus,  Rev.  H.  H.  Harvey. 

88/24.  V.  obtusikoi.ia  Jord. 

Flitwick,  Beds,  H.  Phillips. 


Letterkennv.  Co.  Donegal,  Druce; 
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88/26.  V.  ruralis  Boreau.  Silverton,  Devon,  Watts;  Albury, 
Bucks;  near  Luton,  Beds,  Druce. 

88/27.  V.  anglica  Drabble.  Cavenham,  W.  Norfolk,  Druce. 

88/28.  V.  Desect, isei  Jord.,  var.  subttlis  (Jord.).  Henley,  Oxon, 
Druce. 

88/31.  V.  lepida  Jord.  Ousbv,  Cumberland,  Mason,  a scrappy 
specimen;  Altnaharra,  Durness,  Sutherland;  Thurso,  Caithness;  Big 
Sands,  W.  Ross,  Druce. 

88/34.  V.  Curtisii  Forst.  Fields  near  the  sea,  Loch  Carron,  W. 
Ross,  Fox;  Husinish,  N.  Harris;  Borve,  S.  Harris.  Druce. 

Var.  Forsteri.  Newburgh,  Anglesey,  Mason;  Derrynane,  Co.  Kerry, 
Druce. 


88/35.  V.  Pesneauii  Lloyd  & Fouc.  Croxton,  Suffolk  [381],  Robin- 
son; St  Anne’s  on  the  Sea,  Lancs,  1889,  Mason. 

89/3.  Polygala  Babingtonii  Dr.  (grandiflora).  Cliffs  of  Ben  Bul- 
ben,  Sligo,  but  not  in  very  good  eondition,  Druce. 

89/4.  P.  dubium  Bellvnck.  Near  Winton,  Hants,  Druce;  Rodil, 
S.  Harris,  Druce. 

f90/2.  Frankenia  pulverulenta  L.  Avonmouth,  W.  Gloster,  C.  & N. 
Sanowith.  A very  interesting  alien.  It  was  once  recorded  by  Hudson 
from  Sussex.  See  “ Dubious  Plants,”  Hep.  B.E.C.,  746,  1919. 

195/2.  Saponaria  Vaccaria  L.  Hillside,  S.  Lancs,  Holder  and 
Wagstaffe. 

96/1.  Silene  maritima  With.  Isle  of  Ecerho,  off  Jersey,  Mrs  Clem- 
inson. 

Forma  (var.)  lobata  (Salisb.).  Fair  Head,  Antrim,  Miss  I.  M.  Roper. 

96/2.  S.  angustifolia  S.  & T.,  var.  rubra  (DC.)  Dr.  Grown  from 
a specimen  collected  near  Welbeek,  Notts,  by  R.  Goulding,  ex  H.  W. 
Kew. 

f96/5.  S.  anglica  L.  Avonmouth,  W.  Gloster,  C.  & N.  Sandwith. 

496/15.  S.  conoidea  L.  Avonmouth,  W.  Gloster,  C.  & N.  Sandwith. 

496/16.  S.  dichotoma  Ehrh.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Sir  R.  Curtis. 

496/19.  S.  pendula  L.  Maryborough,  Lanark,  Grierson;  Bristol, 
W.  Gloster,  C.  Sandwith. 


496/21.  S.  Behen  L.  Splott,  Glamorgan,  October  1927,  Druce. 
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+96/24.  S.  MusciruLA  L.  On  rubbish,  Hambleden,  Bucks,  Druce; 
Avonmouth,  W.  Gloster,  C.  & N.  Sandwith. 

+96/28.  S.  catholica  Ait.  Plantation  above  Habberley  Valley, 
Worcester,  Rev.  J.  H.  Adams. 

100/6.  Cerastium  viscosum  L.  Tarbert,  N.  Harris,  as  a long 
petalled  form;  it  was  also  seen  at  GlengarifF,  Co.  Cork,  Druce. 

Var,  elongatum  Dr.  Porne,  N.  Somerset,  June  1926,  Druce. 

100/8.  C.  semidecandrum  L.,  var.  guandulosum  Koch.  Monifietli, 
Angus,  Miss  Todd. 

100/9.  C.  tetrandrum  Curt.,  var.  zetlandicum  Murb.  Cliffs  of 
Moher,  Co.  Clare.  Druce. 

Var.  congestum  Dr.  Husinish,  N.  Harris,  Druce;  Ross  Links, 
Northumberland,  Fox. 

+ 100/12.  C.  tomentosum  L.  Hortal.  Waste  places,  Freshfield, 
Lancs,  Druce. 

101/3.  Stellaria  media  Vill. , var.  apetala  (Ueria).  Wakerley 
Wood,  Northants,  Druce. 

101/4.  S.  neglecta  Weihe.  Near  Letterkenny,  Co.  Donegal,  Druce. 

102/2.  Arenaria  ciliata  L.,  var.  iiibernica  (Ost.  & Dr.)  Dr.  Ana- 
coona,  Co.  Sligo,  August  1928,  Druce. 

102/7.  A.  pepuoides  L.,  var.  diffusa  Hornem.  Nisishee,  S.  Har- 
ris, Druce. 

+ 102/14.  A.  balearica  L.  Clapham,  Yorks,  Frankland  and  Hol- 
der; wall,  Redland  Park  Road,  Bristol,  Druce. 

103/7.  Sagina  ciliata  Fr.,  var.  filiformis  (Jord.).  Parkstone, 
Dorset,  L.  B.  Hall. 

103/8.  S.  apetala  Ard..  var.  imberbis  Fenzl.  Sligo  Harbour,  Miss 
T.  M.  Roper. 

104/3.  Spergularia  salina  Presl,  with  winged  and  wingless  seeds  on 
same  plant.  Lady’s  Tsland  Lake,  Wexford,  Druce. 

+ 107/1.  Portulaca  oleracea  L.  Sholing,  S.  Hants,  Raynf.r. 

+ 108/1.  Claytonia  sibirica  L.  Helensburgh,  Dumbarton,  Miss 
Young;  Whissendine.  Rutland;  near  Colwall,  Hereford,  F.  M.  Day. 

109/1.  Montta  fontana  L.  (lamprospf.rma  Cham.).  Tarbert,  N. 
Harris,  Druce. 

Var.  boreo-ri vularis  Dr.  Marsham,  Lancs,  Mason. 
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109/2.  M.  verna  Neck.,  var.  intermedia  Dr.  Beaulieu,  Gorlev,  S. 
Hants,  L.  B.  Hall. 

*111/2.  Ej.atine  hexandra  DC’.  Studland  Heatli,  Dorset,  Tj.  B. 
Hall.  A very  interesting  discovery. 

+112/3.  Hypericum  hircinum  Tj.  In  some  quantity  on  the  border 
of  Castle  Martyr,  the  park  of  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  Co.  Cork.  Drvcf.. 

112/12.  H.  quadrangulum  L.  Petercult^r,  Aberdeen,  Miss  Todd. 

+115/2.  Althaea  hirscta  Tj.  On  rubbish,  Woolacombe,  N.  Devon, 
Lady  Davy. 

+ 115/3.  A.  rosea  L.  Didcot,  Berks,  Druce. 

+ 116/2.  Lavatera  sylvestris  Brot.  Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  Drupe. 

+ 116/4.  L.  Olria  L.  Coup  near  Monkland.  Lanark,  Grierson. 

117/1.  Malva  mosciiata  Tj.,  var.  hetf.rophyi.t.a  Lej.  & Court.  Mel- 
merby,  Cumberland,  Mason. 

+ 117/9.  M.  parviflora  L.  Lockerley,  S.  Hants.  Drupe  and  Miss 
Salmon;  Launceston  Sewage  Works,  Cornwall,  E.  Thurston;  Burton-on- 
Trent.  Staffs,  Drupe. 

Var.  miprocarpa  (Desf.)  Fiori  et  Paol.  Ware,  Herts,  Drupe. 

+ 122/1.  Hibispus  Trionum  L.  Edenbridge,  Kent,  Sir  G.  Talbot. 

123/3.  Tima  pordata  Mill.  Mawsley  Wood,  Northants.  Drupe; 
Humphrey  Head,  Lancs,  Mason. 

124/1.  Radiola  Radiol  a (L.).  Achill  Sound,  Co.  Mayo.  Drupe. 

+ 127/2.  Geranittm  versicolor  L.  Weithiel,  Cornwall,  G.  Holland. 

127  4.  G.  pratense  L.,  forma  rosf.um.  Canal  bank,  Skipton,  Lancs, 
Frankland  and  Holder;  with  pale  dove-coloured  flowers,  left  bank  of 
Avon,  Bubbenhall,  Warwick,  ex  Miss  Vachell. 

+ 127/5.  G.  phaf.um  L.  Shobdon,  Hereford.  V.  Murray;  Felixkirk, 
York,  Mason;  foot  of  Ben  Bulben.  Sligo.  Drupe  and  Ch apple  ; Gedney. 
Lines,  Miss  J.  Cooke. 

+ 127/6.  G.  Endresii  Gay.  St.reto.  S.  Devon.  G.  Haynes;  near  Hen- 
field,  Sussex,  E.  Payne. 

*127/7.  G.  pyrenaipum  Burm.  f.  Sennv  Bridge,  Brecon.  Wade. 
127/11.  G.  rot u n difoliu m L.  Burton,  Cheshire,  Waterfall. 
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128/2.  Erodium  moschatum  L’Herit.  Cobham,  Kent,  Miss  Stevens. 

128/3.  E.  cicutarium  L’Herit.,  var.  Ballii  (Jord.).  On  the  dunes 
at  Newcastle,  Co.  Down,  after  an  interval  of  75  years.  Miss  I.  M.  Roper 
discovered  this  plant  in  August  this  year.  Mr  E.  G.  Baker  confirms  the 
name. 

132/1.  Oxai.is  Acetosella  L.,  var.  subpurpura  scens  DC.  Melmerbv, 
Cumberland,  Mason. 

tl32/2.  O.  corniculata  L.,  var.  purpurea  Pari.  Hemingby,  N. 
Lines.  Rev.  W.  H.  Isaacs,  ex  Mason. 

+ 133/3.  Tmpatiens  parviflora  T)C.  Eyford  Park,  E.  Gloster,  C. 
A.  Fet.t.owes. 

+ 133/4.  T.  glandulifera  Royle.  River  bank  at  Heaton  Mersey,  L. 
T.  Adams;  railway  embankment,  Church  Town,  S.  Lancs,  Holder  and 
Wagstaffe. 

137/1.  Evonymus  europaeus  L.  St  Catherine’s  Bay,  Jersey,  1928. 
Arsene. 

147/1.  Genista  anglica  T, . , var.  surinermis  R.  &■  F.  By  a single 
line  railway,  Pitchrov,  Elgin,  Lady  Elphinstone. 

(The  Leguminosae  have  been  determined  by  M.  Patrice  de  Riencourt  de 

Longpre.) 

149/3.  Ulex  minor  Roth,  var.  longispinosus  (R.  A*  F.)  Dr.  Near 
Leicester,  G.  J.  V.  Bemrose. 

151/3.  Ononis  spinosa  L.,  var.  mitis  (LA.  Det.  as  O.  procuurf.ns 
var.  miti s P.  de  Rif.ncourt.  Heaclington,  Oxon,  Drucf,;  Grange.  Lancs; 
Silloth,  Cumberland.  Mason. 

Var.  par vi folia  (Rouy).  Blossomville.  Bucks,  Drucf..  Det.  as  O. 
CAMPESTRIS.  var.  PAR VIFOT.IA. 

+ 152/5.  Trigonella  polycerata  L.  Emrith,  Norfolk.  Dix. 

+ 152/9.  T.  M.  procumrens  Reichb.  Splott,  Cardiff,  Smith;  Burton- 
on-Trent.  Staffs;  Ware,  Herts,  Drucf..  Det.  as  M.  caf.rulea. 

+ 152/12.  T.  hamosa  L.  Near  Glasgow,  Lanark,  Grierson. 

+ 153/1.  Medicago  Fat.cata  L.  Hovlake,  Cheshire,  Mason. 

+ 153/2.  M.  sylvestris  Fries,  var.  cyclocarpa  Hy.  Dagenham. 
Essex,  Druce. 

+ 153/4.  M.  apicu i.ata  Willd.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Drucf.;  Par. 
Cornwall.  Mf.dlin.  ex  Thurston. 
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153/4.  M. 
Herts,  Druce. 
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Ware, 


+ 153/5.  M.  arabica  Hutls.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce;  near 
Glasgow,  Lanark.  Grierson. 

Modif.  major.  Ware,  Herts,  Druce. 

+153/20.  M.  Murex  Willd.,  var.  macrocarpa  Moris.  Brackenhurst 


coup,  Lanar 

k,  Grierson. 

+153/21. 

Grierson. 

M.  sphaerocarpa  Bert. 

Brackenhurst  coup, 

Lanark. 

+153/27. 

M.  laciniata  Mill.  Emrith, 

E.  Norfolk,  Dix. 

+ 154/2.  Mf.lilotus  alba  Desv.  In 

dredged  from  river,  Ware,  Herts,  Druce. 

very  fine  condition 

on  mud 

+ 154/4.  M.  indica  All.,  var.  exai.tata  Biv.  Silloth,  Cumberland, 
Mason. 

Var.  Tommasini  (Jord.)  Rouv.  Barry,  Glamorgan,  Druce. 

+ 154/6.  M.  INFF.STA  Gu.ss.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce. 

154/7.  M.  sulcata  Desf.  Colchester,  Essex,  Brown. 

155/1.  Trifolium  medium  (L.)  Huds.,  var.  pedunculatum  Ser. 
Cuinnor,  Berks,  Druce. 

Var.  brach ycalycinum  Rouy.  Cuckoo  Nook,  Staffs;  Laghy,  Co. 
Donegal,  Druce. 

+ 155/2.  T.  pratense  L.,  var.  sativum  Sehreb.  St  Anne’s,  Jersey, 
very  large  heads,  Druce. 

+155/4.  T.  incarnatum  L.,  var.  straminf.um  Presl.  Maulden,  Beds, 
Mason.  Det..  as  Molinerii,  by  P.  de  Riencourt. 


155/7.  T.  arvense  L.,  var.  Brittingeri  Weit.  Polseath.  Cornwall, 
Druce;  Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  Canon  Vaughan;  Llandisilio,  Anglesey; 
Blundellsands,  Lancs,  Mason;  Silloth,  Cumberland,  Fox;  Southport,  S. 
Lancs,  Druce  and  C.  Bailey. 

*155/11.  T.  striatum  L.  Brynich.  Brecon,  Wade. 

+155/15.  T.  elegans  Savi.  Headington  Wick,  Oxon  ; Didcot,  Berks; 
luce  Blundell,  Lancs;  Ware.  Herts,  Druce.  Possibly  a hybrid  with 
hybridum  at  Headington  Wick,  Oxon,  Druce. 

155/16.  T.  repens  L.,  var.  phyi.lanthum  Ser.  Near  Brighton,  Sus- 
sex, Miss  Cottes  ; Colchester,  Essex,  Lady  Douie  ; Burton-on-Trent, 
Staffs,  Druce. 
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155/22.  T.  filiforme  L.  Rinlac  Warren,  Lincoln,  Miss  J.  Gibbons. 

+ 155/27.  T.  lappa ceum  L.  Garden  ground,  Gainsborough,  W.  Lines, 
Dr  Willoughby  Smith. 

+ 155/37.  T.  resupinatum  L.  Lockerley,  S.  Hants,  Miss  Salmon: 
Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce. 

+ 155/38.  T.  tomentosum  I;.  Glasgow,  Lanark,  Grierson;  Wymond- 
ley,  Herts,  H.  Phillips. 

+ 160/2.  Lotus  Tetragonolobus  L.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce. 

160/4.  L.  uligino8us  L.,  var.  glaber  Breb.  Formby,  Lancs,  Mason. 

Var.  villosum  Lam.  Barry,  Glamorgan,  Wade. 

160/5.  L.  corniculatus  L.,  var.  crassifoi.tus  Pers.,  modif.  caf.spi- 
tosus  Rienc.  Silverdale,  Lanes,  Mason. 

Modif.  parviflorus.  Sboreham,  Sussex;  Blackhead,  Co.  Clare, 
Druce. 

Modif.  grandielorur.  Moreton,  Cheshire,  Mason. 

160/6.  L.  tenuis  W.  & K.  Milton,  S.  Hants,  L.  B.  Hall;  Giffnock, 
Lanark,  Grierson;  Waldringfield,  Suffolk,  Miss  Barbara  Allen;  Turvey, 
Beds,  Mason;  Woodhall  Spa,  N.  Lines,  Druce. 

Var.  longicaulis  (Martr.-Don.)  Druce.  Giffnock  coup,  Renfrew. 
Grierson;  Dorrington,  Lines,  Mason;  Dagenham,  Essex,  Melville  and 
Druce. 

160/7.  L.  hispidus  Desf.,  var.  major  Rouy.  Near  Torquay,  Devon, 
ex  Miss  Larter. 

+ 163/1.  Galega  officinalis  L.,  var.  alba.  Ware,  Herts,  on  mud 
dredged  from  the  river,  Druce. 

166/3.  Astragalus  danicus  Retz.  Near  Swindon;  between  Ames- 
bury  and  Salisbury,  Wilts,  Rev.  G.  Gwatktn  and  Rev.  E.  H.  Goddard. 

+ 166/6.  A.  boeticus  L.  Lockerley,  S.  Hants.  Druce  and  Miss  Sal- 
mon. 

+ 170/1.  Coronilla  varia  L.  Christchurch.  S.  Hants,  L.  B.  Hall. 

+ 170/3.  C.  Scorpioidf.s  Koch.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce; 
Isle  of  Wight,  Long. 

+ 175/1.  Cicer  arietinum  L.  Avonmouth.  W.  Gloster,  C.  it  N.  Sand- 
with. 

176/2.  Vicia  tenuifolia  Roth.  Seer  Green,  Beaconsfield.  Bucks, 
1897,  W.  Neii.son-Jone8. 
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176/3.  V.  Ciiacca  L.,  var.  imbricata  Gmel.  Letterkenny,  Co.  Done- 
gal; Lisdoovarna,  Co.  Clare;  lioundstone,  Co.  Galway,  1)ruce.  This  is 
the  common  British  plant. 

+ 176/5.  V.  vii.i.osA  Roth.  Avonmouth,  \V.  Gloster,  C.  it  N.  Sand- 

WITH. 

? Forma  coxsf.ntina.  Radyr,  Glamorgan  [30],  Smith  and  Mel- 
vi lee.  Thought  to  be  rseudo-Cracca  Bert,  by  Thellung. 

+ 176/7.  V.  bithynica  L.  Aberfovle,  Perth,  surely  a casual,  A. 
Malins  Smith  in  Journ.  Hot.  177,  1928. 

176/8.  V.  serum  L.,  var.  ochrolevca  Bast.  Near  Letterkenny, 
Co.  Donegal,  Browning. 

+ 176/9.  V.  i.t'tea  L.,  var.  caerclea  Archang.  Ware,  Herts,  Drcce. 

+ 176/12.  V.  SATIVA  L.,  var.  oordata  (Wulfen).  Clacton,  Essex, 
Drcce. 

Var.  obovata  (Ser.)  Gaud.  Swanage,  Dorset,  Miss  Tonn ; Mel- 
lon Charles,  W.  Ross,  Dritce. 

176/13.  V.  angvsti folia  (L.)  Reich.,  var.  Borartii  (Foist.).  Hythe 
Quay,  Colchester.  Essex  [2420],  Brown;  Albury,  Oxon ; Barnack, 
Xorthants,  Drcce. 

Var.  s eg  eta  i.is  Koch.  Formhv,  Lanes;  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs; 
f'pton,  Berks,  distributed  this  year,  Drcce. 

Var.  racemosa  (Beck.).  Ware,  Herts,  Drcce. 

Var.  cncinata  (Desv.).  Eastham,  Cheshire,  Mason. 

176/14.  V.  lath yroides  L.,  var.  rarva  Rienc.  Blackhead,  Co.  Clare, 
Drcce. 

+ 176/20.  V.  monant  nos  Dosf.  Birkdale,  S.  Lanes,  Holder  and 
Wagstafke. 

+ 176/21.  V.  calcar ata  Dosf.  Ware,  Herts,  1928.  Drcce. 

+ 176/25.  V.  n \ rbonen sis  L.  Ware,  Herts;  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs. 
Drcce. 

+ 176/27.  V.  melanors  Sibth.  it  Sin.  Ware,  Herts,  Drcce. 

+ 176/38.  V.  rchescens  (DC.)  Link.  Burton-on-Trent.  Staffs,  Drcce. 

+ 178/3.  Lathyrcs  tcberoscs  L.  Ainsdale  Dunes,  Freshfield,  Lanes. 
tin1  plants  appearing  among  Snlix  rrprns,  F.  W.  Holder. 

+ 178/7.  L.  uiRscTcs  L.  Ware,  Herts,  Drcce. 

+ 178/9.  L.  Arhaca  L.,  and  as  the  pale-flowered  form.  Ware,  Herts; 
Burton  on-Trent,  Staffs.  Druce  ; Abingdon,  Berks.  4'.  (» . Parry, 
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1 178/ 18.  L.  Cicera  L.  Meltersland  coup.  Lanark,  Grierson. 

+ 178/19.  L.  sativus  L.  Avonniouth,  W.  Gloster,  C.  & N.  Sandwith. 

183/4.  Prunes  Cerasus  L.  Marlborough,  Wilts,  Mrs  Wedgwood: 
in  a hedge,  probably  planted,  Salmon  by,  N.  Lines,  Mason;  Glenariff. 
Antrim,  Mi.ss  1.  M.  Roper. 

+ 183/8.  P.  cerasifera  Ehrh.  Salmonby,  N.  Lines,  Druce  and  Mason. 

+ 184/10.  Spiraea  salicieolia  L.  Island  on  Dee.  Aberdeen,  Miss 
Todd. 

184/11.  S.  Ulmaria  L.,  var.  denudata  Boenn.  Melmerbv,  Cumber- 
land, Mason;  Bicester,  Oxon  ; Laghy,  Co.  Donegal.  Druce. 

185/45.  Ruhus  Winteri  Focke  (Godronii).  Carrick.  Donegal, 
Druce. 

185/66.  R.  pyramidalis  Kalt.  Mallaranny,  Mayo,  Druce. 

185/97.  R.  fuscicortex  Sudre.  (podopiiyllus).  Slieve  Donard.  Co. 
Down,  Miss  I.  M.  Roper. 

185/127.  R.  iiosTiLis  M.  & W.  Llandilo,  Carmarthen.  1891,  H.  A. 
Evans,  teste  Watson.  Named  by  Rogers  as  apricus. 

188/2.  Fragaria  vesca  L.,  var.  muricata  L.  Sidley,  near  Bexhill- 
on-Sea,  Sussex,  Mi.ss  Cole. 

Var.  liEKCH kriknsis  Dr.  Still  in  the  classic  locality  near  Hurst, 
Berks,  where  I found  it  in  1894,  Druce. 

+ 188/3.  F.  indica  Andrews.  Weobly,  Hereford,  Mrs  Hall. 

189/9.  Potentilla  erecta  x PROCUMRENS.  Portrush  sand-dunes, 
Antrim,  Miss  I.  M.  Rover. 

+ 189/11.  P.  nor vegica  L.  Near  Countess  Wear,  S.  Devon,  1)' Urban  ; 
Churchtown,  S.  Lancs,  F.  W.  Holder. 

+ 189/18.  P.  canescens  Bess.  Dundee,  Angus,  Druce  and  Corstor- 

VHINE. 

190/2.  Ai.chemilla  pratensis  Schmidt.  Melmerby,  Cumberland; 
Billinge,  Lancs,  Mason;  Middleton-in-Teesdale,  Durham;  Crossmolina, 
Co.  Mayo;  Cave  Hill  near  Belfast,  Co.  Antrim,  Druce. 

190/4.  A.  minor  Huds.  C’ronklev  Fell,  Yorks,  Druce;  Collin  Glen, 
Antrim;  Sligo,  Miss  T.  M.  Ropf.r. 

190/6.  A.  subcreneta  Buser.  “ Plante  embarrassante  qui  n’  a pas 
d’equivalent  exact  cliez  nous.  C’est  a .4.  suberenata  qu’elle  se  rapproche 
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le  plus.”  In  permanent  pasture,  Ytlian  valley,  N.  Aberdeen,  Rev.  F. 
Turreff.  Type  on  Cave  Hill,  near  Belfast,  Co.  Antrim,  Druce. 

190/8.  A.  alpestris  Schmidt.  Legbarthwaite,  Cumberland;  Abbey- 
stead,  Lancs,  Mason;  Cave  Hill,  near  Belfast,  Co.  Antrim;  Anacoona, 
Co.  Sligo,  Druce;  Collin  Glen,  Antrim,  Miss  I.  M.  Roper. 

Forma  aprica.  Middleton-in-Teesdale,  Durham,  Druce. 

190/11.  A.  RENIFORMIS  Buser.  Cave  Hill,  near  Belfast,  Co.  Antrim, 
Druce. 

190/17.  A.  crinita  Buser,  var.  britannica  Jaquet  & Druce.  Ythan 
valley,  Fyvie,  N.  Aberdeen,  Rev.  F.  Turreff,  “ plante  peu  normale, 
probablement  var.  britannica  Jaq.  & Dr.,”  Jaquet. 

190/19.  A.  alpina  L.,  var.  gloaierata  (Tausch).  Morven,  Caithness, 
S.  Man  son. 

191/2.  Agrimonia  odorata  Mill.  Llanfair  P.  G.,  Anglesey,  Mason. 

194/5.  Rosa  stylosa  Desv.,  var.  Desvauxiana  Ser.  Dean  station, 
and  Bentley  wood,  Hants,  Mrs  Wedgwood. 

194/6.  R.  canina  L.,  var.  nemophila  (Deseg.  & Ozan.).  Shortwood, 
Northants,  Druce. 

Var.  curticola  Puget.  Shortwood.  Northants,  Druce. 

Var.  insignis  Deseg.  & Rip.  Shortwood,  Northants;  Woodhall, 
N Lines,  Druce. 

Var.  flexibilis  (Deseg.).  Beaconsfield,  Bucks,  Mrs  Wedgwood. 

194/7.  R.  8QUARR08A  Rau,  var.  viridicata  (Puget).  Near  Bradland 
Pond,  Northants,  Druce. 

*Var.  Carioti  (Cliab.).  Cuckoo  Nook,  Staffs,  Druce. 

Var.  sylvularum  (Rip.).  Frilford,  Berks,  Druce. 

194/9.  11.  Blond aican a (ltip.).  Near  Bradland  Pond,  Northants, 

Druce. 

194/10.  R.  dumetorum  Thuill.,  var.  spinetorum  (Deseg.  & Ozan.). 
Shortwood,  Northants,  Druce. 

Var.  erecta  W.-D.  Shepperton,  Middlesex,  Hb.  Druce. 

*194/13.  R.  caesia  Sm.  (coriifolia).  Chopping  Knife  Lane,  Marl- 
borough, Wilts,  Mrs  Wedgwood. 

194/15.  It.  Eglanteria  L.,  var.  Corstorphinae  Dr.  Aberfeldy,  M. 
Perth  (leaflets  11-12  lines  long),  J.  G.  Glassford,  ex  Wolley-Dod,  as 
rubiginosa  f.  Corstorphinae  W.-Dod. 

194/18.  R.  obtusifolia  Desv.,  var.  tomentella  (Lem.).  Mawsley 
Wood,  Northants,  Druce. 
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Var.  scleropiiylla  (Scheutz.).  Shortwood,  Northants,  Druce. 

Var.  Borreri  (Woods).  Spain  Hall,  Essex,  Hb.  Drucc. 

194/20.  R.  omissa  Deseg.  Mawsley  Wood,  Northants,  referred  to 
It.  Sherardi  by  Prof.  Boulenger;  Swilly,  Donegal,  Browning;  Cuckoo 
Nook,  Staffs,  Druce. 

194/23.  R.  spinosissima  L.,  var.  rosea  Koch.  Portrush  sand- 
dunes,  Antrim,  Miss  I.  M.  Roper,  with  var.  pimpinellifolia  (L.). 

195/1.  Pyrus  Mai/us  L.,  var.  paradisiaca  L.  Heathfield,  E.  Sussex, 
Miss  Pickard. 

*195/2.  P.  communis  L.,  var.  Desvauxii  R.  & C.  Salmonby,  N. 
Lines,  Mason. 

195/13.  P.  Aria  Ehrh.,  var.  cyclophylla  (Beck).  Basildon,  Berks, 
Mrs  Wedgwood. 

195/16.  P.  germanica  Hook.  The  Hon.  Mr  Justice  Talbot  tells  ine 
that  this  was  found  on  the  property  of  Mr  Meade  Waldo,  in  Kent.  Two 
more  trees  were  known  long  ago  by  the  father  of  Mr  Waldo’s  woodman. 
The  trees  are  old  and  scraggy  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  wild. 

196/1.  Crataegus  monogyna  Jacq.,  var.  splendens  Dr.  Mawsley 
Wood,  Northants,  in  abundance  and  in  great  beauty,  Druce. 

196/2.  C.  oxyacanthoides  Thu  ill.  Salmonby,  N.  Lines,  Mason. 

1 196 / 8.  C.  coccinea  L.  Troy  House,  Monmouth,  C.  Bailey. 

+ 197/2.  Cotoneaster  microphyllus  Wallich.  On  the  downs  east  of 
Washington,  Sussex.  E.  Payne. 

+ 197/3.  C.  Simon sn  Baker.  Edge  of  heath,  Arne,  Dorset,  Miss 
Campbell  ; 1 saw  it  in  a hedge  near  Ridge,  Dorset,  Druce. 

199/1.  Saxifraga  aizoides  L.  Coniston,  S.  Lancs,  Mason. 

199/23.  S.  stellaris  L.,  var.  fontana  Dr.  Melmerby,  Cumberland, 
Mason. 

+ 199 '24.  S.  umbrosa  L.  Alien.  Hoy,  Orkney,  J.  Sinclair,  jun., 
ex  H.  H.  Johnston;  Glenariff,  Antrim.  Miss  I.  M.  Ropf.r  (?  planted). 

+ 202/1.  Lkptaxis  Menziesii  Rafin.  Near  Southport,  Lancs,  F. 
W.  Holder. 

205/1.  Parnassia  palustris  L.,  var.  condf.nsata  Tr.  & Wh.  Rosses 
Point,  Sligo,  Miss  I.  M.  Roper. 
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+207/3.  Kibes  rubrum  L.,  var.  sativum  (Reiclib.).  Marlborough, 
Wilts;  Beaconsfield,  Bucks,  Mrs  Wedgwood. 

207/5.  K.  AU’iNi'M  L.  Winstanley,  Lanes;  Mablethorpe,  Lines, 
Mason. 

210/1.  Cotyledon  Umbilicus- Veneris  L.,  var.  bracteata  Dr.  Hen- 
field,  Sussex,  Miss  Cottks  ; Glengariff,  Co.  Cork,  Druce. 

1211/2.  Sedum  rcpestre  L.  Waste  ground,  river  side,  Selkirk, 
Druce  and  Miss  Hayward. 

+211/3.  S.  reflexum  L.  Llandysilio,  Anglesey.  Mason. 

+211/7.  S.  album  L.  Arnside,  Westmorland,  Mason. 

211/22.  S.  roseum  (L.)  Scop.  Near  the  coast  level,  Husinish,  and 
on  rocks  in  Ulladale,  N.  Harris;  Ben  Bulben,  Co.  Sligo,  Druce. 

213/1.  Drosera  anglic a Htids.  Common  in  Harris,  Druce. 

x rotun  difolia  = obovata  M.  & K.  Loch  Langavat,  Amhuinnsuidh, 
N.  Harris,  Druce. 

213/2.  1).  longifolia  L.  Small  plants  with  relatively  broader  leaves, 

Kenfig,  Glamorgan,  Miss  Vachell. 

215/1.  Gunnera  chilensis  Lam.  Killery  Bay,  Mayo,  seeding  freely, 
Druce. 

217/1.  Callitriche  stagnalis  Scop.,  var.  serpyli.ifolia  (Kuetz.). 
Sands  of  Luce,  Wigtown,  1883,  C.  Bailey. 

217/5.  C.  intermedia  Hoffin.  Rodil,  S.  Harris,  Druce. 

Var.  i'edunculata  (DC.)  Dr.  Gurnard’s  Head,  Cornwall,  C.  Welfitt- 
Nicholls. 

217/0.  C.  autumnalis  L.  Lochmaddy,  N.  Uist,  Hon.  Mrs  G.  Baring. 

220/7.  Epilobium  obscurum  x tetragonum.  Legbaertlnvaite,  Cum- 
berland,  Mason.  Det.  J.  Fraser. 

220/7.  E.  obscurum  x I’ARVIFLorum.  Overstrand.  Norfolk.  Mason. 

220/8.  E.  roseum  Sehreber.  Outskirts  of  Sligo,  Druce. 

220/9.  E.  lan ceolatum  S.  & M.  Chichester  gravel  pits,  1927,  Druce. 

220/10.  E.  montanum  x parviflorum  = limosum  Schur.  Goods 
Station,  Bristol.  W.  Gloster,  Druce;  Limestone  Dale,  Derby.  A.  R.  S. 
Proctor. 
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Xobscukum  = Ao GREG atu m Celak.  Harewood  Forest,  N.  Hants. 

H AYNER. 

+220/15.  E.  nummularieolium  R.  Cunn.  Claphani,  Yorks,  Frank- 
land  and  Hor.DER. 

+ 224/1.  Fuchsia  ricoartoni  Hort.  Near  Lady’s  Island  Lake,  Co. 
Wexford,  Druce. 

*225/3.  Circaea  alpina  L.  By  the  river  Towey,  7 or  8 miles  north 
of  Llandovery,  Carmarthen,  Miss  Diana  Cator  and  Sir  George  Talbot, 
a great  extension  of  its  known  ranges. 

+ 234/1.  Carpobuotus  (Mksembryanthemum)  edulis  (L.)  N.  E.  Br. 
Cliffs  near  Dartmouth,  Devon,  Druce. 

+239/1.  Eryngium  campestre  L.  About  a dozen  plants  in  a rough 
sandy  field  of  grass,  thistles  and  ragwort,  near  Guildford,  Surrey.  F. 
Clarke.  Probably  adventive. 

+245/6.  Bupleurum  lancikolium  Hornem.  In  great  quantity  but 
varying  much  in  size.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs.  Druce  and  Sir  R.  Curtis. 

+250/1.  Carum  Carvi  L.  Shingle,  Shoreham,  Sussex;  Boston. 
Lines,  Druce;  Parkstone,  Dorset,  L.  B.  Hall. 

250/2.  C.  verticillatum  L.  In  beautiful  growth  at  Ridge,  Dorset, 
Druce. 

+252/1.  Prionitis  Falcaria  (L.)  Dum.  Arable  field  a.  few  milt's 
from  Stratford-on-Avon,  Warwick,  J.  Lamb. 

261/1.  Chakreeolium  sylvestre  (L.)  S.  it  T.,  var.  latisectum  Dr. 
Cavenham,  W.  Norfolk,  Druce. 

Var.  angustisectum  Dr.  Laghv,  Co.  Donegal;  near  Londonderry, 
Druce;  Strand  Hill,  Co.  Sligo,  Miss  I.  M.  Roper;  Charmouth,  Dorset, 
but  an  abnormal  form,  Miss  Todd. 

264/6.  Crithmum  maritimum  L.  Cliffs  near  Blackhead,  Co.  Clare, 
Druce. 

265/3.  Oenanthe  crocata  L.,  var.  tenuieoliolata  Dr.  Hatherleigh, 
Devon,  Mason. 

265/6.  Oe.  Lachenalii  Gmel.,  var.  minima  llouy  A Camus.  Border 
of  Lady’s  Island  Lake,  Co.  Wexford.  Druce. 

274/1.  Angelica  sylvestris  L.,  var.  dkcurrens  Lallem.  Anacoona, 
Co.  Sligo;  Carrick,  Co.  Donegal,  Druce. 

+277/1.  Heracleum  Mantegazzianum  S.  & L.  Near  Barton  Mills, 
F.  Norfolk,  H.  Phillips;  roadside  near  Corbridge-on-Tyne,  Northum- 
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berland,  G.  V.  Temperley,  ex  R.  B.  Cooke;  near  the  Saltersford  (reser- 
voir for  Grantham),  Lines,  known  for  some  years,  Miss  S.  Catherine 
Stow,  who  thought  it  was  intermediate  between  Sphondylium  but  it 
appears  to  come  under  Mantegazzianum. 

282/1.  Daucus  Carota  L.  As  a small  purple-flowered  form,  Husin- 
ish,  N.  Harris,  Druce. 

1280/2.  Caucalis  Daucoides  L.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce. 

*283/5.  C.  nodosa  Scop.  Brynich,  Brecon,  Wade. 

284/1.  Hedera  Helix  L.,  var.  borealis  Dr.  Near  Witley,  Surrey, 
Druce;  Salmonby,  N.  Lines,  Druce  and  Mason. 

Var.  sarniensis  Dr.  Lidstep,  Pembroke,  Miss  Todd. 

+287/ 1.  Sambucus  racemosa  L.  Near  High  Force,  Durham,  Druce 
and  Mrs  Buckler;  Ballater,  S.  Aberdeen,  Miss  Todd. 

288/1.  Viburnum  Opulus  L.  Glen  Nant,  Argyll,  J.  A.  Webb,  and 
thought  byT  him  to  be  native. 

288/2.  V.  Lantana  L.,  var.  viride  Kern.  Marlborough,  Wilts,  Mrs 
Wedgwood. 

t289/2.  Symphoricarpos  Symphoricarpos  (L.).  Firth,  Mainland, 
Orkney,  H.  H.  Johnston. 

+291/1.  Lonicera  Capripohum  L.  Middle  of  wood  near  Ledbury, 
Hereford,  F.  M.  Day. 

+291/5.  L.  Xylostkum  L.  Howick,  Northumberland,  Miss  Todd. 

296/3.  Galium  erectum  Huds.  Stiffkey,  E.  Norfolk,  E.  M.  Rey- 
nolds. 

296/7.  G.  palustre  L.,  var.  Witheringii  (Sm.).  East  Budleigh,  S. 
Devon,  Major  R.  Orme. 

296/8.  G.  debile  Desv.  = G.  constrictum  Chaub.  New  Forest,  S. 
Hants,  Horwood. 

+296/10.  G.  tricorne  Stokes.  Splott,  Glamorgan;  Burton-on-Trent, 
Staffs,  Druce. 

296/13.  G.  anglicum  Huds.  Railway  bank,  Snodland,  Kent,  Miss 
Bacon  and  Major  Orme. 

304/1.  Valekianella  olitoria  Poll.  Sea  sand  at  Nisishee,  S.  Har- 
ris, and  Derrynane,  Co.  Kerry,  Druce. 
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+304/2.  V.  eriocakpa  Desv.  In  garden  ground,  Great  Malvern, 
Worcester,  W.  W.  Boucher. 

304/4.  V.  carinata  Lois.  Near  Bishopsleighton,  S.  Devon,  W ater- 
fall. 

304/5.  V.  rimosa  Bast.  Par,  Cornwall,  Medi.in. 

308/1.  Scabiosa  Columbaria  L.  Melmerby,  Cumberland,  Mason. 

308/4.  S.  Succisa  L.  Hen  and  Chicken  form,  Cave  Hill,  Antrim, 
Miss  I.  M.  Roper. 

308/5.  S.  arvensis  L.  Newton  Hill,  Wick,  Caithness,  S.  Manson. 

312/1.  Solidago  Virgaurea  L.,  var.  lanceolata  Druce.  Banchory, 
Kincardine,  1927;  Tarbert,  N.  Harris,  1928,  approaching  sub-var.  acuti- 
folia  but  may  perhaps  belong  to  Plukenetiana , Drucf.. 

Var.  interrupta  Druce.  Erwood,  Radnor,  Ley;  Custerton,  West- 
morland, H.  E.  Fox  in  Ub.  Druce. 

Var.  angustifolia  Koch.  Morley’s  Bridge,  Co.  Kerry,  August  1928, 
Druce. 

Var.  Plukenetiana  Druce.  Robust  plants  from  Silda  Wick,  Isle  of 
Fetla,  August  1928,  [Ref.  No.  264],  Ii.  H.  Johnston.  One  large 
specimen  approaches  the  sub-var.  aeutifolia  Dr.  Some  large  specimens 
of  Plukenetiana  from  Tarbert  and  Ulladale,  N.  Harris,  approach  acuti- 
folia  as  also  do  some  from  Teesdale,  Druce.  It  will  be  found  probably 
that  Plukenetiana  is  a good  sub-species.  It  covers  most  of  the  Scottish 
so-called  cambrica. 


+312/3.  S.  lanceolata  L.  Near  Axminster,  Devon,  Sir  Maurice 
Aiibot-Anderson. 


314/1.  Bellis  perennis  L.  Sent  as  the  Hen  and  Chicken  variety 
from  Reay,  Caithness,  by  G.  Sutherland;  a discoid  form,  Braunstone, 
Leicester,  O.  V.  Bemrose. 


+318/1. 

Thellung. 

+318/4. 

Fraser. 

+318/6. 

Thellung. 

Druce. 


Aster  salignus  Willd.  Yarnton,  Oxon,  1927,  Druce.  Det. 

A.  novi-belgii  L.  Drayton,  Middlesex,  Druce.  Det.  J. 

A.  lanceolatu s Willd.  Yarnton,  Oxon,  August  1927,  teste 
See  Rep.  B.R.C.,  574,  1927,  where  it  was  queried  longifolius, 


+318/13.  A.  novae-ancliae  L.  Ardchattan,  Argyll,  J.  A.  Webd. 

318/19.  A.  Tripoli uw  L.  Oyce,  Firth,  Orkney,  H.  H.  Johnston. 
This  is  the  var.  glaber  Bolzon.  as  are  specimens  from  Woodbridge,  W. 
Suffolk,  Mason. 
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328/1.  Gnaphalium  uliginosum  L.,  var.  pseudo-pilulare  Scholz. 
Near  Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  L.  B.  Hall. 

328/3.  G.  sylvaticum  L.  Near  Louth,  S.  Lines,  Miss  D.  Marsden. 

+351/ 1.  Guizotia  abyssinica  Cass.  Bassett,  Hants,  Rayner. 

352/2.  Coreopsis  tinctoria  Nuttall.  Avonmouth,  W.  Gloster,  C.  & 
N.  Sandwith. 

+353/6.  Bidens  erondosa  L.  Bristol,  W.  Gloster,  C.  Sandwith. 

+354/1.  Galinsoga  parviflora  Cav.  Radlett  garden,  W.  Herts, 
Rev.  E.  C.  Crutwell. 

+356/1.  Hemizonia  pungens  T.  & G.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  J. 
W.  Long. 

+364/1.  Anacyclxjs  clavatus  Pers.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Drtjce  ; 
Par,  Cornwall,  Medlin. 

+364/2.  A.  radiatus  Lois.  Dagenham,  S.  Essex,  Melville;  Par, 
Cornwall,  Medlin. 

+364/3.  A.  Valentinus  L.  Type,  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  1927; 
Barry,  Glamorgan,  Druce. 

+364/4.  A.  dissimilis  Pomel.  Splott,  Glamorgan;  Burton-on-Trent, 
Staffs,  Druce. 

365/1.  Achillea  Millefolium  L.,  var.  conspicua  Dr.  Letterkenny, 
Carrick,  Co.  Donegal,  Druce. 

+365/15.  A.  tomentosa  L.  Weston,  Southampton,  Rayner. 

367/1.  Diotis  aiaritima  Cass.  Still  existing  in  considerable  quan- 
tity near  Lady’s  Island  Lake,  Co.  Wexford,  Druce. 

+368/1.  Anthemis  tinctoria  L.  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Mason. 

368/2.  A.  nobilis  L.,  var.  flore  pleno.  Near  Bolt  Head,  Devon, 
F.  M.  Day.  This  is  the  “ camomile  ” of  pharmacy. 

+370/5.  Chrysanthemum  lacustre  Brot.  Shingle  beach,  Kings- 
down,  Kent,  1921,  H.  E.  Fox  in  lib.  Druce. 

+370/13.  C.  Parthenium  (L.)  Bernh.,  var.  flosculosum  DC.  Nor- 
wich, Norfolk,  H.  L.  Green. 

+370/17.  C.  CoRONAiuuM  L.  Marston,  Oxon ; Burton-on-Trent, 
Staffs,  Druce;  Maryborough,  near  Glasgow,  Lanark,  Grierson. 
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371/1.  Matricaria  inodora  L.,  f.  discoidea.  Boston  Docks,  N. 
Lines,  in  some  quantity,  but  merging  into  the  type,  with  which  it  grew, 
Druce. 

Var.  phaeocephala  Rupr.,  sub-var.  fi.ore  pleno.  Old  Wick,  Caith- 
ness, J.  Sutherland. 

+371/3.  M.  suaveolens  (Pursli)  Buch.  Near  Bromsgrove,  Worces- 
ter; Bicester,  Oxon,  Miss  Wilkinson;  Carnsore  Point,  Co.  Wexford, 
Druce. 

+371/5.  M.  decipiens  C.  Koch.  llurton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce. 

378/3.  Artemisia  vulgaris  L.,  var.  coarctata  Fors.  Sand-dunes, 
Husinish,  N.  Harris,  Druce;  Felin  Fingan,  Anglesey,  Mason. 

+378/15.  A.  annua  1 1 . Yiewsley,  Middlesex,  Melville. 

+378/16.  A.  biennis  Willd.  Colchester,  Essex,  G.  C.  Brown,  teste 
Dr  Probst. 

+378/18.  A.  Ludoviciana  Nutt.,  var.  gnaphalodes  (Nutt.).  Avon- 
mouth  Docks,  W.  Gloster,  H.  J.  Gibbons. 

383/3.  Senecio  aquaticus  Hill,  var.  intermedius  Dr.  Shefford, 
Berks,  Druce. 

xJacobaea.  Shefford,  Berks,  Druce. 

383/4.  S.  erraticus  Bert.  Brocklehurst,  S.  Hants,  probably  this, 
but  too  young  [N.211],  L.  B.  Hall. 

383/5.  S.  Jacobaeus  L.,  var.  discoideus  L.  Rosses  Point,  Sligo, 
Miss  I.  M.  Roper;  Moher,  Clare,  Druce. 

+383/7.  S.  squalidus  L.  Thorpe  Pit,  Staines  Lane,  Surrey,  with 
exceptionally  large  ligules.  Lady  Davy,  teste  Thellung.  A form  with 
simple  but  deeply  serrated  leaves  at  Splott,  Glamorgan,  Druce. 

x vulgaris.  Northwich,  Cheshire.  Hodge. 

383/32.  S.  integrifolius  (L.)  Clairv.,  var.  vulgaris  DC.  Meadow 
near  Kirkby  Stephen,  Westmorland,  ex  Lady  Davy. 

+385/1.  Calendula  officinalis  L.  Naturalised  on  cliffs  near  Slier- 
ingham,  E.  Norfolk,  F.  A.  Sowter  ; Didcot,  Berks;  Burton-on-Trent, 
Staffs,  Druce. 

+387/1.  Gazania  splendf.ns  Lam.  St  Aubin’s,  Jersey,  Arsenf.. 

393  1.  Arctium  Lappa  L.  Cmajus).  Hydnall  Wood.  N.  Lines,  Druce. 

+395/3.  Carduus  tf.nuifi.orus  Curt.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs. 
Druce  and  Curtts. 
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396/3.  Cirsium  heterophyllum  (L.)  Hill,  var.  laciniosum  Norrl. 
Glen  Dole,  Forfar,  Miss  Todd. 

396/8.  C.  arvense  Scop.,  var.  mite  Koch.  Wool,  Dorset,  L.  B.  Hall. 

+399/ 1.  Mariana  Mariana  Hill.  Halton  Holgate,  N.  Lines,  Mason; 
Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce. 

+40.5/7.  Centaurea  pratensis  Thuill.  Craft}',  Firth,  Orkney,  H.  H. 
Johnston. 

405/8.  C.  obscura  Jord.  Roughty  River,  Co.  Kerry;  Cave  Hill,  Co. 
Antrim;  with  the  intermediate  form  of  this  and  nemoralis,  Banchory, 
Kincardine,  Druce. 

405/11.  C.  nemoralis  Jord.  Old,  Northants;  Carrick,  Co.  Donegal; 
Culeaze,  Dorset  (with  radicatn),  Druce  ; Meols,  Cheshire ; Salmonby, 
N.  Lines,  Mason. 

+405/19.  C.  Montana  L.,  forma.  Waste  ground,  Dundee,  Angus, 
Druce  and  Corstorphine. 

+405/31.  C.  Solstitialis  L.  Finstown,  Orkney,  H.  H.  Johnston. 

+405/32.  C.  mei.itensis  L.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce. 

+406/1.  Cnicus  benedictus  L.  County  waste  dump,  Herts,  H. 
Phillips. 

+407/3.  Carthamus  tinctorius  L.  Bristol,  N.  Somerset,  C.  Sand- 
with  ; Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  L.  B.  Hall;  common  on  ballast.  Hillside, 
S.  Lancs,  Holder  and  Wagstaffe. 

+408/1.  Scolymus  msPANicus  L.  Near  Nelson,  Lancs,  A.  Turner. 

+415/5.  Picris  Sprenoeriana  Poir.  Bristol,  W.  Gloster,  for  a 
second  year,  C.  Sand  with. 

416/1.  Crepis  mollis  Asch.  Near  Pitchroy,  Banff,  Lady  Elphin- 
stone. 

416/3.  C.  biennis  L.  By  moorland  road  near  Budleigh  Salterton, 
Devon,  Major  Orme. 

+416/4.  C.  nicaeensis  Balb.  Burton  Agnes,  near  Duffield,  E.  Rid- 
ing, Yorks,  Major  Lawson,  ex  R.  J.  Flintoff. 

416/5.  C.  capillar  is  Wallr.  Merton,  Oxon,  teste  Dr  Thei.lung  ; 
Crab  Wood,  S.  Hants;  Barry,  Glamorgan,  Druce.  The  continental  type 
is  rare  in  Britain. 

Var.  anc.lica  Dr.  & Thell.  Dagenham,  Essex;  Hackney,  Mid- 
dlesex; Didcot,  Berks;  Barry,  Glamorgan;  Perth;  Cave  Hill,  Co. 
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Antrim;  small  form  near  Loch  Laxadale,  N.  Harris,  Druce  ; near 
Witton,  Lancs,  Miss  Ackerley  ; Banchory,  Kincardine,  a large-flowered, 
robust  specimen,  perhaps  a distinct  form,  1927,  Druce;  Corfe  Castle, 
Dorset,  (sub-var.  griseola  Thell.);  West  Kirby,  Cheshire,  Mason. 

1416/11.  C.  setosa  Haller  f.  Walmer,  Kent,  R.  G.  Gwatkin. 

419/1.  Hieracium  Pii.osella  L.,  var.  subvirescens  (N.  P.).  By 
the  railway,  on  a chalk  bank,  near  Upton,  Berks,  the  second  British 
locality,  Druce.  Specimens  are  now  distributed.  Dr  Zalin  has  kindly 
identified  it. 

419/62.  H.  praecox  Sch.-Bip.,  var.  castanf.torum  Sch.-Bip.  Hand- 
cross,  Sussex,  Lady  Davy. 

419/187.  H.  Pulmonarioides  Vill.  Churchtown  Station,  Lanes,  F. 
W.  Holder. 


419/241.  H.  umbel  latum  L.  Specimen  four  feet  high,  near  Letter- 
kenny,  Co.  Donegal,  Browning. 

422/2.  Leontodon  autumnalis  L.,  var.  sordida  Bab.  Chatteris, 
Cambridge;  Balta,  Zetland;  Frilford,  Berks;  Dunvegan,  Skje;  Tarbert. 
Harris,  Druce. 

423/1.  Taraxacum  brachyglossum  Dahlst.  Aldbourne,  Wilts,  Miss 
Todd;  Derby,  Proctor;  Abingdon,  Berks,  Druce. 

423/6.  T.  lacistophyllum  Dahlst.  Salmonby,  Lines,  Mason;  Al- 
bury,  Herts;  Purley,  Berks,  Druce. 

423/7.  T.  laetum  Dahlst.  A related  form,  Frilford,  Berks,  Druce. 

423/26.  T.  maculigerum  Lindb.  f.  Glen  Doll,  Angus,  Miss  Todd; 
Marlborough,  Wilts,  a modification,  Mrs  Wedgwood. 

423/31.  T.  praestans  Lindb.  f.  Related  form.  The  Parks,  Oxford. 
Druce. 


423/39.  T.  amblycentrum  Dahlst. 
form,  Abingdon,  Berks,  Dru.ce. 

423/61.  T.  Dahlstedtii  Lindb.  f. 

423/82.  T.  privum  Dahlst.,  forma. 

423/85.  T.  sublaciniosum  Dahlst. 
ton,  Oxon,  Druce. 


The  Parks,  Oxford;  an  allied 

Frilford,  Berks,  Druce. 
Kingston  Garage,  Berks.  Druce. 
Very  nearly  allied  form,  Ship- 


f425/2.  Lactuca  Sf.rriola  L.  Abundant  at  West  Drayton,  Middle- 
sex, Druce. 
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+425/3.  L.  s align  a L.  Avonmouth,  W.  Gloster,  C.  & N.  Sandwith. 

427/3.  Sonchus  asper  Hill,  var.  integrifolius  Lej.  Burton-on- 
Trent,  Staffs;  Guildford,  Surrey;  Salmonby,  N.  Lines,  Druce. 

427/4.  S.  oleracf.us  L.,  var.  albescens  Neum.  Near  Wadebridge, 
Cornwall,  Amherst. 

Var.  ciliatus  (Lam.)  Dr.  Wymondlev,  Herts.  H.  Phillips;  Salmon- 
hy.  Lines;  Matlock,  Derby,  Druce. 

+428/1.  Tragopogon  porrifolius  L.  Lodmore,  Dorset,  Hon.  Mrs 
V.  A DEANE. 

432/1.  Jasione  Montana  L.,  var.  latifolia  Pugs.  Skomer  Island, 
Pembroke,  Wade. 

435/5.  Campanula  rotundifolia  L.,  var.  speciosa  More.  Lisdoovar- 
na,  Co.  Clare,  Druce. 

*438/2.  Vaccinium  intermedium  Ruthe.  Near  a small  lake  not  far 
from  Llanfachretb.  Dolgelley,  Merioneth,  Miss  E.  Vachell.  New  to 
Wales.  Near  Oxstones  on  the  Hallam  Moors,  Derby,  and  on  the  Midhope 
Moors,  Yorks,  Gourlay. 

+442/1.  Pernettya  mucronata  Gaud.  Site  of  an  old  nursery,  with 
Kalmia  angustifolia  L.,  near  Bumper  Castle,  Derby,  Druce;  by  Loch 
Swilly,  Co.  Donegal.  Browning. 

+443/1.  Gaultheria  Shallon  Pursh.  In  some  quantity,  having 
spread  from  a nursery,  on  the  moors  near  Bumper  Castle,  Derby,  Druce 
and  Sir  R.  Curtis;  Brockenhurst,  S.  Hants,  L.  B.  Hall. 

446/1.  Erica  cinerea  L. , var.  splendens  (Vigurs)  Dr.  Cashel,  Gal- 
way, Druce. 

446/2.  E.  Tetrai.ix  L.,  var.  fissa  Dr.  Hinton  Admiral,  Studland 
Heath,  Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  L.  B.  Hall;  near  Langavat,  Harris, 
Druce. 

+446/6.  E.  terminalis  Salisb.  Seeding  on  Holly  Isle,  Glengariff, 
Co.  Cork,  Druce. 

*446/7.  E.  vagans  L.  Darley  Dale,  Derby,  merely  part  of  a nursery 
on  the  moors,  Druce;  planted  on  stony  hill  west  of  Swilly,  Donegal, 
Browning. 


446/8.  E.  mediterr \ne.\  L.,  var.  hiberntca  Hook.  & Arn.  As  a 
small  plant  12  inches  high,  near  Mallaranny,  Co.  Mayo,  Druce. 

+452/1.  Rhododendron  ponticum  L.  Moor  above  Harker  Hill, 

Derby,  seedling  specimens,  September  1928,  Druce  and  Sir  R.  Curtis. 
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452/1(2).  R.  ferrugineum  L.  Old  nursery  near  Bumper  Castle, 
Derby,  Druce. 

*453/1.  Pyrola  rotundifolia  L.  Bagley  Wood,  Oxford,  M.  Green- 
ing, ex  Dr  J.  Burtt-Davy.  Possibly  introduced.  It  is  a small  patch 
only.  It  is  not  near  the  planted  Conifers  but  under  oaks  now  cleared. 
It  is  so  far  away  from  its  habitat  in  Norfolk  and  Kent  that  I hesitate 
to  claim  it  native.  The  wood  has  been  so  much  botanised  over  for 
centuries  that  it  is  hardly  likely  to  have  escaped  unnoticed,  Drccf.. 

456/1.  Hypopitys  Hypopitys  (L.)  Dr.  Whitbarrow,  Westmorland, 
Mason. 

458/2.  Statice  pubescens  (Sm.)  Dr.  Husinish,  N.  Harris;  Callin- 
ish,  Lewis,  Outer  Hebrides;  Carnsore  Point,  Co.  Wexford;  Achill  Isle, 
Co.  Mayo,  Druce. 

460/3.  Primula  veris  L.,  var.  rubra.  Melmerby,  Cumberland, 
Mason. 

x vulgaris.  Winkfield,  Berks,  ex  G.  V.  Bemrosf,. 

463/2.  Lysimachta  vulgaris  L.,  var.  maculata  Dr.  East  Stoke, 
Dorset,  L.  B.  Hall. 

+463/3.  L.  punctata  L.  Crathes,  Kincardine,  Miss  Todd. 

+464/1.  Steironema  ciliatum  Raf.  Golspie,  E.  Sutherland,  Mrs 
Griffiths;  near  Moffat,  Dumfries,  T.  A.  Dymes. 

467/1.  Anagallis  tf.nella  Murr.  Husinish,  Loch  Langavat,  N. 
Harris;  Nisishee,  S.  Harris,  Druce. 

+474/2.  Buddleia  variabilis  Lindl.  Swaythling,  S.  Hants,  Raynf.r. 

478/1.  Uentaurium  Cf.ntaurium  (L.)  Dr.,  var.  f.llipticum  Dr. 
Methop,  Westmorland,  Mason. 

Var.  capitatum  (Koch)  Dr.  Achill  Isle,  Co.  Mayo;  Lady’s  Island. 
Lake  Wexford,  Druce;  Rosses  Point,  Co.  Sligo,  Miss  I.  M.  Roper. 

480/1.  Gentiana  Pneumonanthe  L.  Near  Formby,  S.  Lancs,  but 
rapidly  decreasing,  Holder  and  Wagstaffe 

480/6.  G.  praecox  Towns.  St  Boniface  Down,  Isle  of  Wight,  April 
1928,  E.  G.  Waters;  Dorset,  Mason. 

480/9.  G.  campestris  L.,  var.  baltica  (Murb.).  Tarbert,  Harris; 
Roundstone,  Galway.  Druce 

+ *482/1.  Nymphoides  Nymphoidf.s  (LA.  Groby  Pool,  Leicester,  H. 
W.  Clear.  Mr  Bemrose  says  that,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  it  has 
not  been  introduced  during  the  last  80  years. 
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1 485/2.  Gilia  capitata  Sims.  Barry,  Glamorgan,  Druce. 

+487/ 1.  Nemophila  insignis  Benth.  Sandy,  Beds,  Hon.  S.  Peel. 

+488/4.  Phacelia  tanacetifolia  Benth.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs, 
Sir  R.  Curtis. 

+490/1.  Omphalodes  linifolia  Moench.  Garden  weed,  Basingstoke, 
N.  Hants,  Wm.  Horwood. 

+493/2.  Lappula  Lappula  (L.).  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  Long. 

+494/1.  Asperugo  procumbens  L.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce. 

+496/2.  Benthamia  Lygopsioides  Lehm.  Falconhurst,  Kent,  Sir 
G.  Talbot. 

+497/4.  Symphytum  peregrinum  Ledeb.  Holywell,  Flint;  Arnside, 
Westmorland,  Mason. 


504/1.  Ai.kanna  lit  tea  A.  DC.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce. 
Det.  J.  Fraser. 

505/1.  Pneumaria  maritima  Hill.  Giant’s  Causeway,  Antrim,  Miss 
I.  M.  Roper. 

506/2.  Myosotis  rrevifot.ia  C.  E.  S.  This  was  found  by  the  Rev. 
W.  W.  Mason  in  May  1920,  at  Melmerbv,  Cumberland. 

506/3.  M.  repens  G.  A I).  Don.  Banchory,  Kincardine,  Druce. 

506/4.  M.  caespitosa  K.  F.  Schultz.  Culeaze,  Dorset,  Druce. 

506/7.  M.  syi.vatica  Hoffm.  Wood  at  Kenwiek,  S.  Lines,  Miss  1). 
Marsden. 

509/1.  Echium  vulgare  L.,  with  flowers  wholly  pink.  Lulworth, 
Dorset,  L.  B.  Hall. 


+509/5.  E.  italicum  L.,  var.  pyramidalf,  (Lap.).  Burton-on-Trent, 
Staffs.  Druce. 

+513/3.  Convolvulus  tricolor  L.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce. 
+515/1.  Cuscuta  EPiLTNUM  L.  Melmerby,  Cumberland,  1918,  Mason. 


+515/7.  C.  suaveolens  Ser.  On  Beet.  Fpwood,  Barnt  Green,  Bir- 
mingham. Miss  Martha  Gibbons. 

517/1.  Solanum  Dulcamara  L.,  var.  villosissimvm  Desv.  Marl- 
borough. Wilts,  Mrs  Wedgwood. 
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t517/14.  S.  sisymbrifolium  Lam.  Avonmouth,  W.  Gloster,  Sand- 
with  and  Gibbons. 

t518/4.  Physalis  pubescens  L.  Yiewsley,  Middlesex,  Melville, 
teste  Dr  Probst. 

521/1.  Atropa  Belladonna  L.  Leverton,  Lines,  Mason. 

+527/4.  Verbascum  virgatum  Stokes,  with  527/18.  V.  phoeniceum 
L.  Avonmouth,  W.  Gloster.  C.  & N.  Sandwith. 

+527/5.  V.  Blattaria  L.  Splott,  Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  Mrs  Knowling 
and  Miss  Vachell. 

+527/7.  V.  Lychnitis  L.  Dundee,  Angus.  Druce  and  Corstorphine. 

527/8.  V.  nigrum  L.  Workington,  Cumberland,  Yarty  Smith; 
Dundee,  Angus,  Druce  and  Corstorphine. 

532/3.  Linaria  repens  Mill.  On  cinder  refuse,  Derwent  Tin  Plate 
Works,  Workington,  Cumberland,  R.  H.  Williamson;  Avonmouth,  W. 
Gloster,  Sandwith  and  Gibbons  ; C'orfe,  Dorset,  L.  B.  Hall. 

xL.  Linaria.  Railway  embankment,  Rhosferrv,  Brecon,  Wade. 

532/7.  L.  minor  Desf.  Kents  Bank,  Lancs,  Mason. 

+532/15.  L.  bipartita  Willd.  As  a garden  variant,  Eton,  Bucks, 
Hon.  Mrs  Lyttleton. 

535/3.  Scrophularia  alata  Gilib.  Boswortb  Pool,  Leicester,  Bem- 
rose. 

535/4.  Scrophularia  nodosa  L.,  var.  bracteata  Dr.  Portrush  sand- 
dunes,  Co.  Antrim,  Miss  T.  M.  Roper. 

+537/1.  Mimulus  guttatus  DC.  Bincombe  in  Cutcombe,  Somerset. 
Amherst. 

+537 /2.  M.  moschatus  Dough  Lytcbett  Minster,  Dorset,  L.  B.  Hall. 

+542/1.  Ertnus  alptnus  L.  Chepstow,  Monmouth.  H.  A.  Hyde. 

543/4.  Veronica  Chamaedrys  L.,  var.  lamiifolia  (Hayne)  Beck. 
Cave  Hill,  Co.  Antrim;  Killery  Bay,  Co.  Mayo;  near  Roundstone,  Co. 
Galway;  Glendalough,  Co.  Wicklow,  Druce. 

543/8.  V.  Anagallis-aquatica  L.  Meols,  Cheshire,  Mason. 

Var.  divaricata  (Kroesche).  Peat  Moor,  N.  Somerset,  Col.  Watts. 

543/9.  V.  aquatica  Benq.  Sans  Marez,  Jersey,  J.  Piquet;  Folke- 
stone, W.  Kent;  Pyrford,  Surrey.  Lady  Davy;  Odiham,  N.  Hants; 
Claverdon,  Warwick,  Miss  C.  E.  Palmer;  Welcher  Dam,  Cambridge, 
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Fryer;  North  Stoke,  Sussex;  Cothill,  Hinksev,  Berks;  Swainthorpe,  E. 
Norfolk;  Snove  Hall,  W.  Norfolk;  Port  Meadow,  Oxon ; Chalvev,  Bucks; 
Ramsey,  Hunts;  Bradland  Pond,  Northanfs;  Langton  Leas,  Berwick; 
near  Edinburgh,  Midlothian,  Druce. 

543/12.  V.  iiumifusa  Dicks.  Cronkley  Fell,  Yorks,  Druce. 

543/18.  V.  Tournefortii  Gmel.,  var.  Aschersoniana  (Lehm.). 
Folkestone,  W.  Kent,  Loydell;  Alton,  Hants,  Vaughan;  near  Colm- 
worth,  Hunts.  Fryer;  Fleam  Dyke,  Cambridge;  near  Eden  Hall,  Cum- 
berland; Kingsdown,  Kent;  Buncrana,  Co.  Donegal,  H.  E.  Fox;  Port 
Patrick,  Wigtown;  Stonehaven,  Kincardine;  Clydach,  Brecon,  Batlf.y  ; 
Besilsleigh,  Berks,  Miss  Wat.ker  ; Carnsore  Point,  Co.  Wexford.  Druce. 

Var.  C'orrensiana  (Lehm.).  Odiham,  N.  Hants,  Miss  C.  E.  Palmer. 
as  polita;  Hayes.  Middlesex,  Loydell;  Rough  Firth,  Kirkcudbright, 
Bailey;  Burntisland,  Fife,  Bell;  Balta,  Zetland;  Penley  Wood,  Bucks; 
Cransley,  Northants;  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs;  Salmonby,  N.  Lines; 
Tarbert,  N.  Harris,  Druce. 

Forms  with  the  corolla  of  Corrensiana  hut  with  uniserrate  leaves 
from  Beaconsfield.  Bucks.  Mrs  Wedgwood;  Ford  Bridge.  Gloster,  Lady 
Douik  ; Albury.  Herts;  Ivinghoe,  Bucks;  Henley,  Oxon,  Druce.  This 
may  require  a name. 

Var.  Koohiana  Codr.  Greenham,  Berks;  Bletchingdon,  Stonesfield, 
Oxon.  Druce. 

543/19.  V.  acrestts  L.,  var.  Garkiana  Fourn.  East  Acton,  Middle- 
sex, Loydell;  St  Saviour’s,  Jersey;  Hillbrook,  Suffolk;  Flowerdale,  W. 
Ross;  Cashel,  Galway,  Druce. 

Var.  versicolor  Mathieu.  Banbury,  Oxon;  Drummore,  Wigtown; 
Fllapool.  W.  Ross;  Kirbister.  Orkney;  Bressav,  Zetland;  Cashel,  Gal- 
way, Druce. 

543/20.  V.  dtdyma  Ten.  = V.  polita  Fries,  var.  Thellungiana 
(Lehm.).  Totland,  Isle  of  Wight,  Stratton;  Odiham,  N.  Hants;  Light- 
horne,  Warwick,  Miss  C.  E.  Palmer;  Shotover,  Oxon  ; Welwyn,  Herts. 
Blake;  Edworth,  Beds,  Little;  Kilsby,  Northants,  Gumming;  Shirley. 
Derby,  W.  R.  Linton,  as  grandiflora ; Butterb.v,  Durham,  H.  E.  Fox; 
Bellvue  House,  Orkney  [2884],  Johnston;  St  Helier,  Jersey,  Druce. 

(The  Euphrasiae  have  been  determined  by  Mr  1).  Lumb  to  whom  we  are 

greatly  indebted.) 

545/1.  Euphrasia  stricta  Host.  Mallaranny,  Co.  Mayo,  Druce. 
It  has  the  characteristic  long  narrow  capsule. 

545/2.  E.  borealis  Wettst.  Rodil,  N.  Harris  (very  luxuriant  and 
beautiful);  Callinish,  Lewis,  Outer  Hebrides;  Derrynane,  Co.  Kerry 
(with  untypical  capsules);  Ben  Bulben,  Co.  Sligo,  Druce. 

545/3.  E.  brevipila  B.  & G.  Husinish,  Borve  (very  luxuriant 
specimens);  Tarbert,  Harris;  Derrynane,  Co.  Kerry;  Blarney,  Co.  Cork; 
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Roundstone,  Co.  Galway ; Keel,  Mallaranny,  Co.  Mayo;  Achill  Island 
and  Sound  (small  pretty  specimens);  Ballina,  Anacoona,  Co.  Sligo; 
Lady’s  Island,  Co.  Wexford;  Cashel,  Co.  Galway;  Glen  Car,  Co.  Leitrim; 
Glendalough,  Co.  Wicklow;  Cave  Hill,  Belfast;  Letterkenny,  London- 
derry; Garrick,  Donegal;  Cuckoo’s  Nest,  Stafford,  Druce;  Fyvie,  N. 
Aberdeen,  Rev.  F.  Turrefe. 

Var.  subeglandulosa  Towns.  Husinish,  Harris;  Roundstone,  Gal- 
way, Druce. 

545/5.  E.  nemohosa  Pers.,  var.  ciliata  Drabble.  Shoreham  Shingle, 
Sussex,  Druce. 

545/9.  E.  ourta  Wettst.,  var.  glabrescens  Wettst.  Shoreham 
Shingle,  Sussex;  Lady’s  Island,  Co.  Wexford;  Glen  Cahir,  Co.  Clare, 
Druce. 

545/12.  E.  latifolia  Pursh.  llodil,  S.  Harris,  Druce. 

545/15.  E.  micrantha  Fr.  Tarbert,  Harris,  also  specimens  with 

scotica-like  capsules,  Druce. 

545/16.  E.  scotica  Wetts.  Langavat,  Ulladale  (short  specimens), 
Husinish,  Amhuinnsuidh,  Harris;  Callinish,  Lewis,  Outer  Hebrides, 
Druce. 

545/19.  E.  Rostkoviana  Hayne.  Snowdon,  Carnarvon,  D.  Wynne 
in  Hb.  Dubois,  circa  1680. 

545/21.  E.  Kerneri  Wettst.  Down  near  Blore,  Staffs;  Bradland 
Pond,  Northants;  Roundstone,  Galway  (untypical);  Achill,  Co.  Mayo; 
Langavat,  Harris,  Druce;  Rosses  Point,  Co.  Sligo,  Miss  I.  M.  Roper. 

545/22.  E.  salisburgensis  Funck.  Anacoona,  Co.  Sligo;  Glen  Car, 
Leitrim;  Glen  Cahir,  Co.  Clare,  Druce. 

546/3.  Bartsia  Odontites  Huds.,  var.  uittoradis  (Reiclib.).  Am- 
huinnsuidh, N.  Harris,  Druce. 

548/5.  Rhinanthus  stenopuyi.lus  Schur.  Achill  Sound,  Co.  Mayo; 
Husinish.  N.  Harris,  Druce. 

548/6.  R . month  or, a (Stern.)  Dr.  Husinish,  N.  Harris,  Druce. 

549/3.  Melampyrum  pratense  L.,  var.  hians  Dr.,  sub-var.  hiber- 
nicum  Dr.  Near  Glenties,  Co.  Donegal,  Druce. 

550/10.  Orobanche  minor  Sm.  On  Lotus  corniculotus  at  Weston- 
super-Mare,  Somerset,  Miss  Claridge. 

+551/2.  Lathraea  Clandestine  L.  Noticed  for  the  last  seven  to 
ten  years  in  Sir  Arthur  Dorman’s  woods  at  Grey  Towers,  Nunthorpe, 
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Yorks,  covering  a largo  area  of  some  150-200  square  yards.  Reported  to 
me  by  Marmaduke  (Idling.  Mr  Huiston  kindly  sent  specimens.  Here 
it  is  possibly  introduced  with  foreign  trees,  but  precise  information  is 
lacking. 

552/3.  Utricularia  intermedia  Dreves  & Hayne.  Near  Moyard, 
Galway,  luxuriant  specimens,  growing  in  deep  water,  Druce. 

*552/5.  U.  minor  L.  Pant-y-Llyn,  Brecon,  Wade. 

553/4.  Pinguicula  lusitanica  L.  Loch  Langavat,  N.  Harris,  Druce. 

558/1.  Mentha  rotundifolia  Huds.  Sidmouth,  S.  Devon;  Dalton, 
Yorks,  lib.  Mason. 

+558/2.  M.  Aloeecuroides  Hull.  Swaby,  Lines,  Mason. 

558/3.  M.  LONGii  OLiA  Huds.  By  tne  Elie  River,  Flint,  Miss  Barbara 
Allen. 

x villosa  (Huds.).  Derrynane,  Co.  Kerry,  Druce. 

X niliaca  Jacq.,  var.  nemorosa  (Willd.).  Beeston  Regis,  Norfolk; 
Swaby,  Lines,  Mason. 

+558/4.  M.  spicata  (L.).  Scarborough,  Yorks,  J.  Wheldon. 

558/6.  xM.  piperita  L.  West  Runton,  Norfolk;  Melmerby,  Cum- 
berland, Mason. 

Var.  subcordata  Fraser.  Cutcombe,  N.  Somerset,  Amherst;  Sid- 
mouth, S.  Devon,  Mason. 

558/7.  M.  aquatica  L.,  var.  major  Sole.  Sidmouth,  S.  Devon; 
Meols,  Cheshire;  Melmerby,  Cumberland,  Mason;  Mawsley  Wood, 
Northants,  Druce. 

558/9.  M.  verticillata  (L.),  var.  ovalifolia  Braun.  Sidmouth,  S. 
Devon ; Melmerby,  Cumberland ; Meols,  Cheshire,  Mason  ; Derrynane, 
Co.  Kerry;  Lough  Neagh,  Co.  Armagh;  Carrick,  Co.  Donegal,  Druce. 

Var.  paludosa  (Sole).  Belstone,  Devon,  Mason;  Bayford,  Herts,  H. 
Phillips  ; Holmwood,  Surrey,  Staff. 

558/10.  M.  gentilis  L.  Belstone,  Devon,  Mason. 

Var.  variegata  (Sole).  Stream,  N.  Cornwall,  Mrs  Jennings. 

558/12.  M.  rubra  Huds.  Eastern  Somers  Way,  Cutcombe,  Somer- 
set, Amherst;  Southport,  S.  Lancs,  Holder;  near  Fyvie,  N.  Aberdeen, 
Turreff;  near  Letterkenny,  Co.  Donegal,  Browning. 

Var.  Wirtceniana  (F.  Sch.).  Sidmouth,  S.  Devon,  Mason. 

Var.  raripila  Briq.  Derby,  Bulley  ; Hever,  Kent,  Sir  J.  Talbot. 

558/13.  M.  arvensts  L.  var.  In  chalk  field,  Henley,  Oxon,  Druce. 

Var.  au stria ca  (Jacq.)  Briq.  Berwick,  Northumberland,  A.  H.  Evans. 
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Var.  hirtipes  (Fraser).  Toynton  All  Saints,  Lines,  Mason. 

Var.  parietarifolia  Beck.  Lough  Grue,  Fermanagh,  Miss  I.  M. 
Roper.  Sp.  non  vidi. 

559/1.  Lycopus  europaeus  L.,  var.  glabrescens  Schmideley.  Ware, 
Herts,  Druce. 

561/5.  Thymus  pycnotrichus  (Uechtr.)  Ronn.  Ulladale,  N.  Harris; 
Anacoona,  Co.  Sligo;  Black  Head,  Co.  Clare;  Cave  Hill,  near  Belfast, 
Co.  Antrim,  Druce. 

561/8.  T.  Drucei  Ronn.  Ulladale,  Tarbert,  Amhuinnsuidh,  N. 
Harris;  Ben  Bulben,  Co.  Sligo;  cliffs  of  Moher,  Co.  Clare,  Druce. 

561/9.  T.  zetlandicus  Ronn.  & Dr.  Nisishee,  S.  Harris,  Druce. 

561/10.  T.  neglectcs  Ronn.  Loch  Langavat,  Amhuinnsuidh,  N. 
Harris;  Roundstone,  Galway;  Ben  Bulben,  Co.  Sligo;  Derrynane,  Co. 
Kerry,  Druce. 

561/11.  T.  BRiTANNicus  llonn.  Tarbert,  N.  Harris;  Nisishee,  S. 
Harris;  Anacoona,  Co.  Sligo;  Carnsore  Point  and  Lady’s  Island  Lake, 
Co.  Wexford;  Letterkcnny,  Co.  Donegal;  Roundstone,  Galway,  Druce; 
Portrush,  Co.  Antrim,  Miss  I.  M.  Roper. 

562/5.  Satureia  ascendens  (Jord.)  Dr.,  var.  Briggsii  Dr.  Wool, 
Dorset,  1926,  L.  B.  Hall. 

562/7.  S.  Nepeta  (L.)  Scheele.  Isle  of  Herm,  Channel  Isles,  Mrs 
Hichens. 

1569/5.  Nepeta  Mussini  Sprengel.  Waste  ground,  Bristol,  W. 
Gloster,  Druce.  Det.  J.  Fraser. 

+570/3.  Dracocephalum  parviflorum  Nutt.  Avonmouth,  W.  Glos- 
ter, C.  & N.  Sandwith. 

573/1.  Prunella  vulgaris  L.,  var.  nemoralis  Beguinot.  Glencar, 
Co.  Leitrim,  Miss  1.  M.  Roper;  Cashel,  Galway;  Blarney,  Co.  Cork, 
Druce. 

573/2.  P.  laciniata  L.,  f.  alba.  Cobham,  Kent,  Miss  Bacon  and 
Major  Orme;  St  Lawrence,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  great  plenty  in  a chalky 
field  above  the  Undercliff,  1927,  Rev.  E.  M.  Reynolds;  Heathland,  East 
Dowyland,  N.  Essex,  Brown. 

575/1.  Sideritis  Montana  L.  Swaythling,  S.  Hants,  Rayner. 

577/4.  Stachys  ambigua  Sm.  Feizor,  Craven,  Yorks,  J.  N.  Frank- 
land,  cx  F.  W.  Holder. 
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577/5.  S.  palustris  L.,  var.  canescens  Lange.  St  John  in  the  Vale, 
Cumberland,  Mason. 

x sylvatica.  Egloskerry,  Cornwall,  Amherst;  Feizor,  Craven, 
Yorks,  Holder. 

+577/ 7.  S.  annua  L.  Swaythling,  S.  Hants,  Rayner. 

+577/9.  S.  salviifolia  Ten.  Dagenham,  S.  Essex,  Druce,  Melville 
and  Smith.  (A  regrettable  error  in  the  List,  where  it  is  misprinted 
salicifolia.) 

578/4.  Galeopsis  Ladanum  L.,  var.  intermedia  (V  ill.).  Near 

Swaythling,  S.  Hants,  Rayner. 

+579/1.  Leonurus  Cardiaca  L.  Stoke,  near  Medway,  Kent,  Miss 
Stevens. 

+580/1.  WlEDKMANNiA  orientalis  F.  & M.  Burtoii-on-Treut,  Staffs, 
Sir  R.  Curtis. 

587/1.  Ajuga  reptans  L.,  var.  alpina  Koch.  Cronkley  Fell,  Yorks, 
Druce. 

+588/1.  Plantago  indica  L.  Avomnouth,  W.  Gloster,  Sand  with 
and  Gibbons. 

588/8.  P.  lanceolata  L.,  var.  depressa  Rostr.  On  the  sands  at 
Nisishee,  S.  Harris,  Druce. 

+588/16.  P.  Laoopus  L.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs;  Splott,  Glamor- 
gan, Druce,  teste  Dr  Probst;  Avomnouth,  W.  Gloster,  Sand  with  and 
Gibbons. 


+593/1.  Corrigiola  littoralis  L.  In  some  plenty  on  the  railway 
track  near  Freshfield,  Lancs,  Holder.  Alien,  of  course. 

+600/5.  Chenopodium  urbicum  L.  Avomnouth,  West  Gloster,  Sand- 
with  and  Gibbons. 

+600/7.  C.  opulifolium  Schrad.  Electric  Power  Station,  Dagen- 
ham, Essex,  [2419];  Colchester,  Essex;  Splott,  Glamorgan,  [276],  Mel- 
ville; Shirehampton,  Bristol,  W.  Gloster,  slightly  verging  into  Plata- 
ii oidcs,  C.  & N.  Sandwith;  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce. 

Var.  mucronulatum  G.  Beck.  Swaythling,  S.  Hants,  Rayner;  Bris- 
tol, W.  Gloster,  C.  & N.  Sandwith. 

600/8.  C.  album  L.,  var.  or  sub-sp.  subficifolium  (Murr)  Dr.  Did- 
cot,  Berks;  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce;  Par,  Cornwall;  Bristol,  W. 
Gloster  [7],  C.  & N.  Sandwith. 
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\ ar.  lanceolatiforme  (Murr).  Ware,  Herts  [4]  ; Burton-on-Trent, 
Staffs;  Didcot,  Berks;  West  Drayton,  Middlesex,  Druce;  Avonmouth, 
W . Gloster  [7],  C.  it  N.  Sanowith. 

Var.  paucidens  (Murr).  Boston,  Lines,  approaching  pseuiloimli- 
folium,  Druce  ; near  Swaythling,  S.  Hants,  Rayner;  Hackney,  Middle- 
sex [2672],  Meevielk;  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs;  Didcot,  Berks,  Druce. 

Var.  glomerulosum  (Reielih.)  Murr.  Hackney,  Middlesex  [272], 
Meeviele. 

Var.  pbeudopv eifoeium  (Scholz).  Salmonby,  Boston,  N.  Lines,  Druce. 

Var.  viridescens  St  Anians.  Walsall,  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs, 
Druce;  Bristol,  W.  (Roster  [6],  ('.  & X.  Sanowith;  Galashiels,  Selkirk, 
M iss  1.  M.  Hayward;  Par,  Cornwall,  Medein. 

Var.  i’Seudo-Borhasii  (Murr)  Dr.  Burton-on-Trent,  Stalls;  Didcot, 
Berks,  Druce. 

Var.  subcuneatum  (Murr).  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce. 

Var.  bernburoense  (Zschacke)  Dr.  Bristol,  W.  Gloster  [3],  C.  & N. 
Sand  with  . 

x striatum.  Bristol.  W.  Gloster  [8J,  C.  it  N.  Sanowith. 

x oi’ueifolium  = P reis .Mann i Murr.  Burton-on-Trent,  Walsall, 
Staffs;  Didcot,  Berks,  Druce. 

+600/9.  C.  Borbasii  Murr.  (album  x orulifoeium).  Bristol,  W. 
Gloster,  C.  & N.  Sanowith;  Boston  Docks,  Lincoln,  Druce. 

+ 600/11.  C.  eeptoi’h y el u m Nutt.  Avonmouth,  W.  Gloster  [5], 
Sanowith  ; Par,  Cornwall,  Thurston. 

600/12.  C.  ficifolium  Sm.  Weed  at  Parkhurst,  Sussex,  1927,  Bur- 
don,  as  album  var.;  North  Hayling,  S.  Hants  [13],  C.  & N.  Sanowith. 

Forma  micropuyelum  Murr.  West  Drayton,  Middlesex,  Druce. 

+600/13.  C.  glaucum  L.  Avonmouth,  W.  Gloster,  Sanowith  and 
Gibbons. 

600/15.  C.  polyspermum  L.  Avonmouth,  W.  Gloster  [12],  C.  & N. 
Sanowith. 

+600/16.  C.  Ambrosiodes  L.  Avonmouth,  W.  Gloster,  Sanowith 
and  Gibbons. 

+600/17.  C.  antheeminticum  L.  Newport,  Countess  Wear,  near 
Exeter,  D’ Urban. 

+600/21.  C.  hircincm  Schrad.  Avonmouth,  W.  Gloster,  C.  it  N. 
Sanowith. 

+600/25.  C.  am  big  hum  R.  Br.  Bristol,  W.  Gloster,  C.  & N.  Sand- 
w ith  . 

+600/26.  C.  carinatum  R.  Br.  Cardiff.  Glamorgan.  Druce;  Brad- 
ford, Yorks,  Cryer. 
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t604/l.  Beta  trigyna  W.  & K.  Shirehampton,  W.  Gloster,  Sand- 
with  and  Gibbons. 

606/3.  Atriplex  patula  L.,  var.  erecta  Syme.  Llanfairfechan, 
Carnarvon,  F.  J.  Jones;  Scarborough,  Yorks,  Mason. 

Var.  gracilis  Dr.  Garden  ground,  Nottingham,  R.  Bulley  ; St 
Nicolas,  Brighton,  Sussex,  Miss  C'ottes. 

+606/ 10.  A.  hortensis  L.,  var.  rubra  Roth.  Kessingland,  Suffolk, 
C.  & N.  Sand  with. 

+606/11.  A.  tatarioa  L.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs;  Barry,  Glamor- 
gan, Druce. 

+607/1.  Axyris  Amaranthoides  L.  Littlehampton,  Sussex,  ex  A. 
Graveson. 

+609/1.  Coris  per  mum  Hyssopieolium  L.  Newport,  Jsle  of  Wight, 
J.  W.  Long. 

+610/1.  Kochia  scoparia  L.  Avonmouth,  W.  Gloster,  Sand  with 
and  Gibbons. 

612/1.  Dondia  eructicosa  Dr.  (Suaeda).  Gibraltar  Point,  N.  Lines, 
Dr  H.  Willoughby  Sjiith,  a most  important  extension  of  the  range  of 
this  local  species. 

613/ 1 . Salsola  Kali  L.,  var.  Tragus  (L.).  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs, 
Druce;  Port  Meadow,  Oxford,  Lady  Douie. 

615/3.  Polygonum  Bistorta  L.  Cutcombe,  Somerset,  Amherst. 

615/7.  P.  Persicaria  L.,  var.  elatum  Gren.  & Godr.  Loch  of 
Loirston,  Kincardine  [39],  Miss  Todd. 

Var.  agreste  Fr.  Near  Tiverton,  Devon,  Col.  Watts. 

615/12.  P.  maritimum  L.  Alderney,  Channel  Isles,  Mrs  Hichens 
and  Sledge. 

615/14.  P.  aviculare  L.  Tarbert,  N.  Harris,  Druce. 

615/15.  P.  equale  Lindm.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Deuce;  Kendal, 
Westmorland;  Heigham,  Norfolk,  Mason. 

+615/18.  P.  equisetiforme  Sibth.  & Sm.  Coup,  near  Glasgow, 
Lanark,  Grierson. 

+615/19.  P.  patulum  M.  Bieb.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce. 

+615/24.  P.  plebejum  R.  Br.  Bristol,  N.  Somerset,  Mrs  Sandwith. 
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+615/31.  I*,  pox.  y st  achy  cm  Wallich.  Bettws-v-Coed.  Carnarvon, 

Webb;  about  an  old  mill  on  the  Leanan  River,  Co.  Donegal,  Browning; 
Marclley  Heath,  Herts.  Dy.mks. 

+615/32.  P.  cusptdatum  S.  & Z.  West  Drayton,  Middlesex;  moors 
near  Bumper  Castle,  Derby,  Druce. 

617/1.  Oxyuia  digyna  Hill.  Rocks  in  Ulladale,  N.  Harris,  Druce. 

618/3.  Rum  ex  ciuspus  L.,  var.  tiugranulatus  Syme.  West  wall  of 
Arran,  on  the  shingle,  Grierson. 

x obtusifolius  = R.  acutus.  Durham,  S.  Stoke,  Oxon;  Dundee, 
Druce. 

+618/7.  R.  sanguineus  L.  Wareham,  Dorset,  1926,  1928,  L.  B. 
Ha  in,. 

618/9.  R.  conglomerates  x crispus  = R.  Schulzki  Haussk.  Port- 
madoe,  Carnarvon,  lib.  Druce.  Det.  Danser. 

+ 618/12.  R.  palustris  Sm.  Locker  ley,  S.  Hants,  Miss  Salmon.  1 
saw  it  there  with  other  aliens,  Druce. 

618/13.  R.  MAitiTiMUS  L.  Still  on  Lady’s  Island  Lake,  Co.  Wexford, 
Druce. 

+618/19.  It.  salicifolius  Weinm.  Ware,  Herts,  Druce;  Avon- 
moutli,  W.  Gloster,  C.  & N.  Sand  with. 

+618/22.  It.  dentatus  Carnpd.  Splott,  Glamorgan,  Smith;  Bristol, 
Sand  with;  isle  of  Wight,  Long.  Det.  Danser. 

+618/29.  It.  obovatus  Danser.  Bristol,  N.  Somerset,  Sand  with; 
Dagenham,  Essex  [2713  and  278],  Melville;  Maryborough,  Lanark, 
Grierson.  Det.  Danser. 

626/1.  Viscum  album  L.  On  Pyrvs  Aria  near  Winton,  H.  Baker. 

628/1.  Euphorbia  hyberna  L.  In  a hedge,  Chew  Magna,  Somerset, 
Mrs  Thatcher. 

+628/9.  E.  virgata  W.  & K.  Dagenham,  Essex,  Druce,  teste  Dr 
Probst. 

+628/11.  E.  Cyparissias  L.  In  a field  near  Blatherwyck,  Northants, 
Mrs  Shkfeord  O’Brien,  ex  Mrs  G.  Baring;  near  Hove,  Sussex,  on  cal- 
careous soil  near  a wood,  Browning;  Luddenham,  Norfolk,  Mason. 

628/15.  E.  exigua  L.,  var.  retusa  DC.  In  an  arable  field  near 
Henley,  Oxon,  Druce  and  Chapple. 

628/17.  E.  Peplis  L.  Alderney,  Channel  Isles,  Mrs  Hichens. 
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632/2.  Mercuriai.is  annua  L.,  var.  ambigua  (L.).  Near  Newhaven, 
Sussex,  H.  Baker. 

633/2.  Ulmus  carpinifolia  Borckh.  Salmonby,  etc.,  N.  Lines, 
Druce. 

t633/3.  xU.  hollandica  (Mill.).  Near  Woodhall,  N.  Lines,  Druce. 

633/4.  U.  Plotii  Dr.  Horncastle  and  Boston,  N.  Lines;  Market 
Deeping,  S.  Lines,  Druce. 

633/6.  I',  minor  Mill,  (not  of  Moss),  var.  sarniensis  (Loudon)  = U. 

Wheatleyi.  Towcester,  Overstone,  Northants,  Druce. 

637/1.  Urtica  dioica  L.,  var.  angustifolia  Wimm.  & Grab.  Hun- 
dleby,  N.  Lines,  Mason. 

Var.  suBiNERMis  Ueelitr.  Melnierby,  Cumberland,  Mason. 

637/2.  U.  urens  L.,  var.  parvifolia  Wedd.  Park  Hall,  Essex,  Fox 
in  LLb.  Druce. 

1639/ 1.  Helxine  Soleiuolii  Req.  Introduced  in  several  places  as 
at  St  Saviour’s,  Jersey,  Arbene. 

642/2.  Betula  pubescens  Ehrh.  [Ref.  No.  1559.]  At  water’s  edge 
on  small  island  in  small  unnamed  loch  at  north  base  of  Ronas  Hill,  North 
Roe,  Shetland,  June  14,  1928.  A smal'  spreading  bush,  quite  inacces- 
sible to  sheep.  Also  unearbonised  branch  in  a bog  in  Mid  Yell,  Shetland, 
W.  R.  Price. 

643/1.  Alnus  Alnus  (L.)  L.  Morley  Bridge,  Co.  Kerry,  type  (not 
microcarpa),  Druce. 

+643/2.  A.  incana  Medik.  Cothill,  Berks,  Watkins. 

644/1.  Carpinus  Betulus  L.  Mawsley  Wood,  Northants,  Druce. 

646/4.  Quercus  Cerris  X surer.  The  Lucombe  Oak.  The  first 
printed  notice  of  the  Lucombe  Oak  is  contained  in  a letter  from  John 
Zephaniah  Holwell  to  his  friend,  John  Campbell,  which  was  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  on  1st  April  1772  and  was  inserted  in  the  62nd  vol. 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  (p.  128)  which  was  printed  in  the 
same  year.  The  letter  is  dated  Exeter,  24th  February  1772,  and  states 
that  the  Oak  was  raised  by  Mr  William  Lucombe  in  his  nursery  at  St 
Thomas  near  that  city  about  7 years  previously,  when  he  had  sown  “ a 
parcel  of  acorns  saved  from  a tree  of  his  own  growth  of  the  iron  and 
wainscoat  species,”  and  that  one  of  the  seedlings  had  proved  to  be  ever- 
green, and  he  concludes  the  letter  by  saying  that  several  gentlemen 
round  the  neighbourhood  and  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Cornwall  and 
Somerset  had  planted  trees  propagated  by  cuttings  or  grafts  from  the 
seedling  in  question.  The  letter  is  also  copied  in  Dr  A.  Hunter’s  edition 
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of  Evelyn’s  “ Silva,”  4th  ed.,  1872,  vol.  i.,  p.  72,  and  is  again  re- 
ferred to  in  Loudon’s  “ Arboretum,”  1838,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1888,  and  in  this 
latter  work  it  is  also  stated  that  the  late  Mr  Pinee,  the  gardener  of  Mr 
Lucombe,  had  informed  Mr  Loudon  that  the  iron  and  wainscoat  oak  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr  Holwell  and  from  which  the  acorns  came  (which  is  better 
known  as  Turkej’  Oak  ( Quercus  Cerris)  had  stood  near  a Cork  Oak  ( Q . 
stiher)  and  that  the  blossom  of  the  Turkey  Oak,  which  was  a female  tree, 
had  been  impregnated  by  the  pollen  of  the  Cork  Oak,  and  this  accounted 
for  the  hybrid  character  of  the  seedling.  Mr  Holwell,  F.R.S.,  was  the 
chief  of  the  unfortunate  party  who  were  confined  in  the  celebrated 
“ Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  ” during  the  nights  of  the  20th  and  21st  June 
1756.  and  was  one  of  the  23  survivors  out  of  145  companions.  In  1759 
he  succeeded  Lord  Clive  as  Governor  of  Bengal,  but  retired  in  1761  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  England.  He  seems  to  have  had  some  con- 
nection with  Exeter.  Wimslow  Jones  in  Trans.  Devon  Assoc.,  vol.  xii., 
p.  417,  1880.  Sent  by  W.  S.  M.  D’Urban. 

650/1.  Salix  pentandra  L.  Near  Bicester,  Oxon,  Miss  Wilkinson; 
near  Cahirciveen,  Co.  Kerry,  Druce. 

650/8.  S.  Caprea  x phylicifoi.ia  = S.  bicolor  Sm.  Ellangowan, 
Milngavie,  Dumbarton,  Prof.  Braid. 

*650/9.  xS.  ambigua  Sm.  Ulladale,  N.  Harris,  Druce. 

650/10.  S.  cinerea  x viMiNAi.is . Potterne,  Wilts,  R.  G.  Gwatkin. 

650/11.  S.  repens  L.  Loch  Langavat,  N.  Harris,  Druce. 

Var.  eusca  (L.).  Loch  Langavat,  N.  Harris,  Druce. 

Var.  tncubacea  (L.).  Husinish,  N.  Harris,  Druce. 

650/13.  S.  phylictfot.ta  L.,  var.  Weigeliana.  Ben  Bulben,  Co. 
Sligo,  Druce  and  Chapple. 

x purpurea  = S.  secernata  F.  B.  W.  Ellangowan.  Milngavie,  Dum- 
barton, Prof.  Braid. 

4650/22.  S.  Daphnoides  V i 1 1 . , var.  pruinosa  Wendl.  Lockerley 
Mill.  S.  Hants,  Druce. 

653/2.  Ceratophyllum  aquaticum  agg.,  probably  C.  demersum  L. 
Wollaton  Canal,  Notts,  R.  Bui/ley. 

659/1.  Mat.axis  paludosa  Sw.  Loch  Langavat,  N.  Harris,  Druce. 

663/1.  Listera  ovata  (L.)  Br.  Small  plants  on  saiul-dunes.  Borve, 
S.  Harris;  Husinish.  N.  Harris;  Ben  Bulben.  Co.  Sligo,  Druce. 

664/2.  Spirantiies  spiralis  Koch.  Rosses  Point,  Co.  Sligo,  Miss  I. 
M.  Roper. 
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664/3.  S.  Romanzoffiana  Chain.,  var.  stricta  (Rydb.).  Loch  Neagh, 
August  1928,  4 specimens  seen,  Drucf.  and  R.  H.  Williamson. 

667/2.  Cephalanthera  Damasonium  (Mill.)  Dr.  E.  Riding,  Yorks, 
Flintoff. 

[668/2.  Helleborine  lf.ptochila  (Godf.),  var.  dunensis.  Coutain- 
ville,  Manche,  France,  R.  Meslin.  See  Journ.  Bot.  217,  1928.] 

669/3.  Orchis  Morio  L.,  var.  Churchillii  Dr.  Derrington,  Halton 
Holgate,  N.  Lines,  Mason. 

669/7.  0.  incarnata  L.,  var.  pulchrior  Dr.  Husinish,  N.  Har- 

ris; Borve,  S.  Harris,  Druce  ; Durham,  Heslop-Harrison  ; near  Wey- 
mouth, Dorset,  Sir  M.  Abbot-Andf.rson  ; Wicken  Fen,  Cambridge,  F. 

R.  Bharnetia. 

Var.  dunensis  Dr.  Husinish,  N.  Harris;  Borve,  S.  Harris,  Druce. 
X maculata.  Water  meadow  near  Twyford,  S.  Hants,  Druce  and 
Hall. 

X PKAETERMI8SA.  Near  Winchester,  Hants  [20,  21,  23,  31,  32],  Cary 
Wilson;  near  Twyford,  S.  Hants,  Druce  and  Hall. 

669/8.  O.  praetermissa  Dr.  Beckdale,  Yorks,  Hb.  Mason ; Winton, 
Hants,  some  with  reversed  flowers,  Cary  Wilson;  Stoke  Lyne,  Oxon, 
Powell;  Cheesefoot  Hoad,  Hants,  on  chalk  downs,  Hall;  Hichen  Meads, 
Hants,  Druce  and  Hall;  Borve,  Nisishee,  S.  Harris;  Husinish.  N. 
Harris,  Druce. 

Var.  pulchella  Dr.  Colonsay,  Lady  Mary  Manners;  Husinish,  N. 
Harris;  Nisishee,  S.  Harris;  Callinish,  Lewis,  Druce;  Rhoscolin,  Angle- 
sey, Mason. 

Var.  protensa.  Meadows  near  Mitcham,  S.  Hants,  Druce. 

669/10.  0.  maculata  L.  Leverborough,  S.  Harris;  Tarbert,  N.  Har- 

ris; Callinish,  Lewis;  Shadfield,  Ampfield,  S.  Hants,  Druce  and  Hall. 

Var.  candidissima  (Weber).  Loch  Langavat,  N.  Harris.  Druce; 
Ballyvaughan,  Co.  Clare,  O’Kelly. 

X praetermissa.  Winton,  S.  Hants  [14,  15,  28,  33,  36].  Cary  Wil- 
son; Melmerby,  Cumberland,  Mason,  as  latifolia ; Nisishee,  Borve,  S. 
Harris;  Husinish,  N.  Harris;  Callinish,  Lewis;  marshes  near  Twyford, 

S.  Hants,  Druce  and  Hall. 

669/11.  O.  Fuchsii  Dr.  Very  luxuriant  at  Ampfield  and  Cheesefoot 
Head,  S.  Hants,  2-3  ft.  high,  spike  4-5  inches  long,  Druce  and  Hall; 
Powley,  S.  Hants,  Oilmour. 

X praetermissa.  Cothill,  Berks;  Blackhead,  Co.  Clare,  Druce;  Amp- 
field, S.  Hants.  Druce  and  Hall;  chalk  downs  at  Cheesefoot  Head,  S. 
Hants,  Hall;  near  Winton,  S.  Hants  [26,  34.  35],  Cary  Wilson. 

X maculata  . Chew  Magna,  Somerset,  Mrs  Thatcher;  Water 

meadows,  Wickham,  Ampfield,  S.  Hants,  Druce  and  Hall. 

x incarnata.  Winton,  S.  Hants  [12],  Cary  Wilson.  No.  18  is, 
perhaps,  this  hybrid,  leaves  nearly  free  from  spots,  flower  lip  reflexed. 
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669/12.  0.  O’Kell yi  Dr.  Ben  Bulben,  Co.  Sligo;  on  sea-shell  sand, 

Roundstone,  Galway;  Bix  Bottom,  Oxon,  Druce;  Cheesefoot  Head  chalk 
downs,  S.  Hants,  Druce  and  Hall;  Conochan  Burn,  Fintry,  Stirling- 
shire, J.  Macqueen. 

674/1.  Habenaria  Gymnadenia  Dr.  Ben  Bulben,  Co.  Sligo,  Druce; 
with  pure  white  flowers,  Neaton,  Winchester,  Hants,  Druce  and  Hall. 

674/4.  H.  viridis  (L.)  Br.  Near  Stoke-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Rev.  E. 
Deacon. 

Var.  Vaillantii  (Ten.)  Fern.  Buxton,  Derby;  sand-dunes,  Husinish, 
N.  Harris,  with  the  type,  Druce;  Teesdale.  Durham,  Druce  and  Miss 
B.  Buckler. 

674/7.  H.  bifolia  Br.  Loch  Langavat,  N.  Harris,  Drltce;  Stoke 
Lvne,  Oxon,  H.  Powell. 

1675/ 1.  Gyp ripedium  Calceolus  L.  Found  growing  wild  in  a field 
near  Hoar  Cross,  Staffs,  but  doubtless  originally  planted  there.  Sir  R. 
Curtis.  It  has  appeared  in  Yorkshire  this  year. 

676/1.  Irts  Pseudacorus  L.  Small  barren  plants,  with  narrow 
leaves,  grew  in  the  midst  of  round  knolls  of  sand  on  the  coast  near  Keel, 
Achill  Island,  Co.  Mayo,  Druce. 

680/1.  Sisyrinchium  angustifolium  Mill.  In  a wettish  pasture, 
Glen  Car,  Co.  Sligo,  Druce. 

1680/2.  vS.  cai.ifornicum  Ait.  Has  increased  its  range  near  Ross- 
lare,  Co.  Wexford,  where  it  was  very  abundant,  a few  plants  being  still 
in  flower  in  August,  Druce. 

1683/1.  Tritonia  crocosmiflora  Nidi.  Blarney  Castle,  Co.  Cork; 
Ben  Bulben,  Co.  Sligo,  Druce. 

1684/4.  Narcissus  poeticus  L.  On  a heathy  common,  Thakeham, 
Sussex,  E.  Payne. 

1702/16.  Allium  rosecm  L.  Established  at  Henfield.  Sussex,  E. 
Payne. 

1704/1.  Hyacinthus  comosus  L.  Tn  a rough  grassy  field  near 
Thurslov,  Surrey,  ex  F.  Clarke. 

706/4.  Scilla  hispanica  Mill.,  var.  alba.  Near  Beaminster,  Dorset, 
A.  W.  Gravkson. 

1707/2.  Oiinithogalum  umbellatum  L.  Near  Walditch,  Dorset, 
Mrs  S.  Alston. 

1710/1.  Tulipa  sylvestris  L.  Willoughby  Waterleys,  Leicester, 
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+ 718/16.  Juncus  tenuis  Willd.  Grounds  of  Highlands,  Jersey, 
Arsene;  Done  Junction,  Cardigan;  Ballater,  S.  Aberdeen,  Miss  Todd; 
by  the  road  between  Basingstoke  and  Odiham,  N.  Hants,  Sir  G.  Talbot. 

719/4.  J uncoides  multielorum  (Retz.)  Dr.  Tarbert,  N.  Harris. 

Var.  conge, stum  (Synie)  Dr.  Loch  Langavat,  N.  Harris,  Druce. 

722/4.  Sparganium  angustifolium  Miehx.  Rodil,  S.  Harris,  Drucf.. 

722/5.  S.  minimum  Fr.  A very  slender  form,  Keenaghan,  Co.  Done- 
gal, Druce. 

737/4.  Potamogeton  coi.oRATus  Hornem.  Hell  Kettles,  Durham, 
J.  E.  Nowers. 

x pusillus  = P.  perpygmaeus  Hagstr.  Glen  Cahir,  Co.  Clare,  in 
beautiful  condition,  flowering  freely,  August  1928,  Druce  and  R.  H. 
Williamson. 

737/14.  xP.  upsaliensis  Tis.  River  mill  dam,  Bindon  Abbey,  Dorset, 
September  1928,  barren,  Druce. 

737/27.  P.  Trichoides  C.  ifc  S.  Old  Woking,  Surrey,  Lady  Davy. 

738/1.  Ruppia  maritima  L.  (spiralis).  Lady’s  Island  Lake,  Co. 
Wexford,  August  1928,  Druce. 

738/2.  R.  rostellata  Koch.  Nisishee,  S.  Harris,  Druce. 

745/1.  Eleocharis  palustris  (L.)  Br.  Dwarf,  rigid  form,  with  very 
long  creeping  stems.  Formby,  Lancs,  Sir  G.  Talbot. 

746/6.  Scirpus  americanus  Pers.  (S.  punc.ens  Roth).  This  plant, 
which  hitherto  has  only  been  known  from  the  border  of  St  Ouen’s  Pond, 
Jersey,  so  far  as  the  British  Isles  are  concerned,  has  been  found  in  Lan- 
cashire in  a hollow  among  the  dunes  near  the  sea-coast  in  the  vicinity 
of  Formby  by  R.  E.  Baker.  He  states  that  there  is  a patch  about  25 
yards  square.  That  all  the  botanists  who  have  visited  the  dunes  here 
should  have  passed  this  plant  by  seems  to  be  almost  impossible,  had  we 
not  had  examples  in  Scorzonera,  Centaurium  Scilloides,  and  Chnerophyl- 
lum  aureum  of  conspicuous  plants  being  overlooked.  Alas  we  have  to 
bear  in  mind  that  idiotic  and  mischievous  practice  which  weak-minded 
sentimentalists  seem  to  be  making  a cult  of — that  of  sovung  seeds  or 
introducing  species  up  and  down  the  countryside.  The  mischief  is  that 
really  indigenous  plants  may  be  falsely  branded  as  alien.  One  can 
scarcely  credit  the  most  microcephalous  sentimentalist  endowing  this 
Scirpus  with  sufficient  beauty  to  think  he  was  adding  fresh  charms  to  the 
floral  displays  of  Lancashire.  With  this  record  we  have  to  associate  the 
discovery  in  two  or  three  places  at  Formby  of  another  Jersey  (and  East 
Anglian)  species,  W eingaertneria  canescens  by  Mr  Justice  Talbot.  The 
discovery  seemed  to  me  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  an  expedi- 
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tion  to  examine  the  locality.  Aided  by  a map  drawn  by  Mr  Baker  and  ac- 
companied by  Mr  Holder  and  Mr  Chappie,  the  Scirpus  was  found  grow- 
ing in  one  of  the  slacks  between  the  dunes,  in  a large  patch  as  described* 
If  intentionally  planted  there,  it  must  have  been  some  years  ago.  It 
was  in  good  condition  and  no  aliens  were  near. 

746/13.  S.  fluitans  L.  Between  Rodil  and  Leverborough,  S.  Har- 
ris, Druce. 

746/15.  S.  rufus  (Huds.)  Sehrad.  Nisishee,  S.  Harris,  Drucf.: 
bank  of  Solway  near  Dumfries,  Miss  Bacon;  Kettlestone  and  near  Slier- 
ingham,  Norfolk,  Rev.  E.  M.  Reynolds. 

747 / 2.  Eriophorum  angustifolium  Roth,  var.  brf.visetum  Dr.  Near 
Cliurchtown  Station,  Southport,  Lancs,  Wagstaffe. 

Var.  elatius  Koch.  Christchurch,  S.  Hants,  L.  B.  Hall. 

*748/1.  Rynohospora  fusca  (L.)  Vahl.  On  Maiden  Down,  near 
Burlescombe,  S.  Devon,  Col.  Watts. 

748/2.  R.  at.ba  (L.)  Vahl.  Common  round  Loch  Langavat,  N.  Har- 
ris, Druce. 

753/7.  Carex  inflata  Huds.  Loch  Valtos,  Lewis,  a robust  form 
but  not  with  flat  leaves,  Druce. 

Var.  brunnescens  (And.)  Dr.  Loch  Langavat,  N.  Harris;  near  C'al- 
linish,  Lewis,  Druce. 

753/16.  C.  Sadleri  Linton.  Leverborough,  S.  Harris,  Druce. 

753/19.  C.  fulva  Host.  Leverborough,  S.  Harris,  common  and 
rather  variable  hi  the  island,  Druce. 

753/20.  C.  fi.a va  L.  x lepidocarpa.  Loch  Langavat,  N.  Harris, 
Druce. 

Var.  oedocarpa  And.  Loch  Langavat,  N.  Harris,  Druce. 

x fulva  = xanthocarpa.  Loch  Langavat,  N.  Harris,  Druce. 

753/21.  C.  lepidocarpa  Tausch.  Loch  Langavat.  N.  Harris,  Druce. 

753/23.  C.  Extensa  Huds.,  var.  Ecklonii  (Nee.s)  Kiik.  Four  Mile 
Bridge,  Anglesey,  Mason. 

753/34.  C.  piLULiFERA  I,.  Loch  Langavat.  Ulladale,  N.  Harris, 
Druce. 

753/49.  C.  Coodeno wii  Gay,  var.  cht.orostachya  (Reichb.)  Asch. 
Loch  Langavat,  N.  Harris,  Druce. 

Var.  stenocarpa  Kiik.  Loch  Langavat.  N.  Harris,  Druce. 

Var.  recta  (Eleisch.)  A.  & G.  Loch  Langavat,  N.  Harris;  Forfar 
Loch,  Angus,  Druce. 
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753/61.  C.  Pairaei  F.  Schultz.  Horsford,  W.  Norfolk,  as  muricata, 
Mason. 

753/63.  C.  paniculata  L.  Overton-on-Dee,  Flint,  Mason. 

753/65.  C.  diandra  Schrank.  Scotston  Moor,  Aberdeen,  Miss  Todd. 

753/67.  C.  arenaria  L.,  var.  remota  Mares.  Formby,  Lancs,  Mason. 

753/68.  C.  divisa  Huds.  Sheen  Common,  Surrey,  H.  W.  Kew. 

753/74.  C.  pulicaris  L.  Amhuinnsuidh,  etc.,  common  in  Harris, 
Druce. 

753/75.  C.  dioica  L.  Loch  Langavat,  etc.,  N.  Harris,  specimens 
over  12  inches  high,  Druce. 

1754/ 1.  Panicusi  mit.iaceum  L.  Didcot,  Berks;  W.  Drayton,  Mid- 
dlesex ; Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce. 

+754/2.  P.  capillare  L.  Falconhurst,  Kent,  Sir  G.  Talbot;  Avon- 
mouth,  W.  Gloster,  Sand  with  and  Gibbons. 

+756/4.  Setaria  verticillata  Beauv.  and  +756/6.  S.  geniculata 
Vahl.  Avonmouth,  W.  Gloster,  Sandwith  and  Gibbons. 

+765/2.  Phalaris  bulbosa  L.  Airdrie,  Lanark,  Grterson;  Burton- 
on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce. 

+765/3.  P.  aquatica  L.  (caerulescens  Desf.).  Talgarth,  Pennal, 
Merioneth,  Mrs  Wedgwood;  Brackenbury  Coup,  Lanark,  Grierson. 

+765/6.  P.  BRAcnYSTAcnYS  Link.  Bristol,  W.  Gloster,  Sandwith. 

+765/7.  P.  paradoxa  L.  Glasgow,  Grterson;  Burton-on-Trent, 
Staffs,  Druce. 

+765/8.  P.  angusta  Nees.  Bristol,  W.  Gloster,  Sandwith. 

766/1.  Anthoxanthum  odoratum  L.,  var.  villosum  Lois,  Husin- 
ish,  N.  Harris,  Druce. 

+766/2.  A.  aristatum  Bois.%.  Tips,  Bobroyston,  Lanark,  Grterson. 

770/4.  Alopecurus  bulbosus  Gouan.  Ridge,  Dorset,  in  great  abun- 
dance, distributed  this  year,  Druce;  near  Wareham,  Dorset,  L.  B.  Hall. 

+ 771/7.  Stipa  Neesiana  Trin.  A llupr.  Exeter,  Miller. 

+ 777/2.  Phi.eum  alpinum  L.  Didcot,  Berks.  Druce.  Det.  at  Kew. 

+ 777/9.  P.  subulatum  A.  & G.  Bristol,  W.  Gloster,  Sandwith, 
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- +780/1.  Agrostis  verticilt.  at  a V i 1 ] . Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs, 

Druce. 

780/0.  A.  capillaris  L.,  var.  dubia  (DC1.),  (aristata).  Parkstone, 
Dorset,  L.  B.  Hall. 

780/3.  A.  nigra  With.  Near  Letterkenny,  Co.  Donegal,  Druce, 
teste  Howarth. 

+ 780/9.  A.  hyemalis  B.  S.  P.  Avonmouth,  W.  Gloster,  Sandwith 
and  Gibbons.  This  is  the  A.  scabra  Willd.,  but  hyemalis  is  the  older 
trivial  since  it  is  based  on  Cornucopiae  hyemalis  of  W alter  FI.  Carolin. 
of  1788. 

+ 782/1.  Polypogon  monspeliensis  (L.)  Desf.  Grimsby,  N.  Lines. 
Mason. 

784/1.  Gastridicm  ventricosum  (Gouan)  S.  & T.  In  July  1928  I 
noticed  a considerable  quantity  growing  in  a rough  pasture  above  the 
cliffs  at  Monknash  Cwm,  Glamorgan.  In  August  I again  visited  the 
Cvvm  and  was  shown  the  grass  by  Mr  Bruce  on  a limestone  escarpment 
near  the  sea  below  and  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  cliff  pasture. 
Tt  was  associated  on  the  limestone  escarpment  with  Helianthemum 
Chamaecistus,  Ilippocrepis  comnsa , Malva.  mosehata  var.  heterophylln 
and  Inula  squarrosa  S.  & T.,  etc.  Mr  Bruce,  whose  family  have  owned 
the  property  for  a considerable  time,  noted  the  Gastridium  here  a few 
years  ago.  He  states  that  the  rough  cliff  pasture  had  at  one  time  been 
under  cultivation.  The  grass  appears  absolutely  native  on  the  lime- 
stone. It  looks,  indeed,  quite  as  native  as  in  similar  situations  on  lime- 
stone slopes  at  Clifton  and  in  the  Channel  Isles  where  I have  also  seen 
it.  Professor  M'Lean  has  also  noticed  the  plant  in  one  other  locality 
in  Glamorgan. 


787/1.  Ammophila  arenaria  (L.)  Link.  Husinish,  N.  Harris,  Druce. 

788/1.  Aira  caryophyllea  L.,  var.  major  Gaud.  Monifieth,  Angus, 
Miss  Todd. 


789/2.  A.  praecox  L.,  var.  prostrata  Dr.  Guernsey,  Mrs  Hictif.ns; 
Ousbv,  Cumberland,  Mason. 

*790/1.  Weingaertneria  canescens  (L.)  Bomb.  In  some  plenty  in 
two  places  at  Formby,  Lancs,  Sir  G.  Talbot.  An  important  discovery 
and  a wide  extension  of  the  range.  See  note  under  Scirpus  ameriranus. 

+ 794/8.  A vena  orientalis  L.  Didcot,  Berks.  Druce. 

795/1.  Arrtienatherum  avenaceum  Beauv.,  var.  biartstatum  Dr. 
Walkford,  S.  Hants;  near  Wareham,  Dorset.  L.  B.  Hall;  Abbotsbury, 
Dorset,  Druce. 
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*795/2.  A.  tuberosum  (Gilib.)  Dr.  Cliesil  Beach,  Dorset;  sand- 
dunes.  Nisishee,  S.  Harris,  Dri'ce. 

1 7 96  / 1 . Gaudtnia  fragilis  Beauv.  Bristol,  N.  Somerset,  Sand  with. 

t808/l.  Cynosurus  echinatus  L.  Mablethorpe,  Lines,  Mason; 
Slioreham,  Sussex,  Miss  Cottes;  abundant  at  West  Drayton,  Middlesex; 
Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce. 

809/3.  Koei.eria  britannica  Domin.  Levens,  Westmorland,  Mason. 

809/4.  K.  gi.auca  DC.  Monifieth,  Angus,  Miss  Todd,  teste  Howarth. 

813/1.  Moj.inia  caerulea  Moench,  var.  viridiflora  Lej.  Slieve 
Donard,  Co.  Down,  Miss  \.  M.  Roper. 

822/2.  Briza  minor  L.  Lytchett  Minster,  Dorset;  Hinton,  S. 
Hants,  L.  B.  Haul. 

f822/3.  B.  maxima  L.  Par  ketone,  Dorset,  per  H.  J.  W.,  L.  B.  Hall. 
824/1.  Poa  Chaixii  Vill.  Monifieth,  Angus,  Miss  Todd. 

824/3.  P.  subcaerulea  Sm.  Husinish,  N.  Harris;  Nisishee,  S.  Har- 
ris; Ridge,  Cliesil  Beach,  Dorset,  Druce. 

+824/5.  P.  palustris  L.  Bristol.  N.  Somerset,  Sandwith. 

824/13.  P.  bclrosa  L..  var.  yivipara  Koch.  La  Moye,  Jersey,  Lady 
Davy.  This  station  is  far  distant  from  the  original  locality. 

*824/15.  P.  persica  Trim  Dagenham,  S.  Essex,  Melville. 

825/3.  Glycf.ria  plicata  Fr.,  var.  declinata  (Breb.).  Cranbourne, 
Corfe,  Dorset,  L.  B.  Hall. 


826/7.  Festuca  rubra  L.,  var.  barbata  Hack.  Amhuinnsuidh,  N. 
Harris,  Druce. 

Var.  commutata  Gaud,  (falt.ax  Thuill.).  Middleton-in-Teesdale, 
Durham,  Druce. 

826/9.  F.  ovina  L.,  var.  eirmula  Hack.  Upper  Rawthey,  Cautley, 
Yorks,  Trapnell. 

Forma  vivtpara.  Killarney,  Co.  Kerry,  Druce. 

Var.  htspidui.a  Hack.  Howick,  Northumberland,  Miss  Todd. 

826  12.  F.  captli.ata  Lam.,  f.  vivtpara.  Tarbert,  N.  Harris,  Druce. 

+826/16.  F.  Danthonii  A.  & G.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  still  per- 
sisting but  not  so  abundant  as  in  1927,  Druce, 
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1827/1.  Bromus  rigens  L.  Avonmouth,  W.  Gloster,  C.  & N.  Sand- 
wit  h. 

+827/4.  B.  tectorum  L.  In  some  plenty  at  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs, 
Druce;  Grimsby,  Lines,  Mason;  Avonmouth,  W.  Gloster,  C.  & N.  Sand- 

WITH. 

827/7.  B.  erectus  Huds.  Boroden,  Rutland,  Druce. 

+827/9.  B.  inermis  Leyss.  Avonmouth,  W.  Gloster,  Sandwith; 
Braunstone,  Leicester,  Bemrose. 

+827/13.  B.  unioloides  H.  B.  K.  Avonmouth,  W.  Gloster,  C.  & N. 
Sandwith. 

+827/14.  B.  biuzaeformis  F.  & M.  Dagenham,  S.  Essex  (vice  Briza 
maxima ),  Melville. 

+827/16.  B.  secalinus  L..  var.  submuticus  Reiehb.  Robroyston, 
Lanark,  Grierson;  Splott,  Glamorgan,  Smith  and  Melville. 

+827/22.  B.  arvensis  L.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce;  Avon- 
mouth, W.  Gloster,  C.  & N.  Sandwith  ; Braekenridge,  Lanark,  Grierson. 

+827/26.  B.  macrostachys  Desf.  Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  Wade. 

+827/27.  B.  squakrosus  L.  Fine  specimens  at  Dagenham,  Essex, 
Melville. 

828/2.  Brachypodium  pinnatum  (L.)  Beauv.,  var.  cornioulatum 
Breb.  Dunston,  Lines,  Mason. 

Var.  pubescens  S.  F.  Gray.  Otterton  Parish,  Devon,  Major  Orme. 

829/1.  Lolium  perenne  L.,  var.  orgyale  Doell.  Splott,  Cardiff, 
Glamorgan,  Wade. 

+829/2.  L.  arvense  With.  Coup  near  Glasgow,  Lanark,  Grierson. 

+829/3.  L.  remotum  Sehrank.  (linicola  A.  Br.).  In  a flax  field, 
Letterkenny,  Co.  Donegal,  Druce  and  Chapple. 

+829/4.  L.  multiflorum  Lam.  Maryborough,  Lanark,  Grierson; 
Burton,  Staffs;  Letterkenny,  Donegal,  Druce. 

Var.  muticum  DC.  Langley,  Bucks;  Letterkenny,  Co.  Donegal, 
Druce;  Glasgow  Coups,  Lanark,  Grierson. 

830/1.  Agropyron  junceum  Beauv.  Husinish,  N.  Harris,  Druce. 
x repens  = Hackelii  Dr.  Keel,  Achill  Island,  Co.  Mayo,  very  abun- 
dant, and  as  a hybrid  nearer  junceum,  Druce;  Elliot,  Angus,  Miss  Todd  ; 
Isle  of  Wight,  Waterfall. 
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830/2.  A.  pungens  x repens  = Oliverii.  Quenvais,  Jersey,  Druce. 

830/4.  A.  repens  Beauv.,  var.  Leersiana  Gray.  Quenvais,  Jersey, 
Arsene  ; Myrtle  Road  Coup,  Glasgow,  Lanark,  Grierson. 

Var.  Vaillantianum  (Sclireb.)  Schrank.  Quenvais,  Jersey,  Arsene; 
Airdrie  and  Monkland  Sidings,  Lanark,  Grierson;  Silloth,  Cumberland, 
Mason;  Nottingham,  R.  Bulley. 

Var.  lasiorachis  Hack.  Quenvais,  Jersey,  Arsene. 

1832/ 11.  Triticum  cylindricum  C.  P.  & G.  Avonmoutli,  W.  Glos- 
ter,  C.  & N.  Sandwith. 

t835/3.  Hordeum  marinum  L.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  Druce. 

t835/7.  H.  jubatum  L.  Didcot,  Berks,  Druoe. 

+835/10.  H.  coeleste  L.  On  rubbish.  Bewdley,  Worcester,  ex  C. 
Rea. 

+836/4.  Elymus  Caput-Medusae  L.  isle  ol  Wight,  Long;  Bracken- 
ridge,  Lanark,  Grierson. 

+840/1.  Taxus  baccata  L.,  var.  pastigiata  Lindl.  Glen  Car  Water- 
fall, Leitrim,  Miss  1.  M.  Roper. 

+841/4.  Pinus  nigra  Arnold.  Brackley,  Northants,  Druce. 

844/9.  Equisetum  variecatum  (Schleich.)  Weber.  Kincardine,  Miss 
Todd. 

Var.  arenarium.  Rosses  Point,  Co.  Sligo,  Miss  I.  M.  Roper. 

851/4.  Asplenium  eanceouatum  Huds.  Arklow  Head,  Wicklow,  G. 
A.  Palmer. 

851/5.  A.  Adiantum-nigrum  L.  Near  Goathland,  North  Yorks. 
Found  by  Dr  W.  Arthur  Sledge,  of  Leeds,  growing  on  masonry  near 
Goathland,  on  17th  November  1928.  A specimen  of  this  fern  has  been 
submitted  to  Dr  G.  Claridge  Druce,  F.R.S.,  who  refers  to  it  as  an  obtuse 
form.  It  is  not  included  in  Canon  Fisher’s  “ List  of  the  Whitby  Flower- 
ing Plants,”  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  it  has  not  been 
recorded  in  the  Whitby  district.  Baker  includes  it  in  all  areas.  Now, 
the  Esk  area  covers  a tract  of  country  from  Marske  to  the  South  of 
Robin  Hood’s  Bay  along  the  coast,  and  to  Rosedale  inland.  Canon 
Fisher’s  Whitby  district  is,  therefore,  a large  portion  of  this  area.  Con- 
sequently 1 conclude  that  it  is  a rare  plant  in  Baker’s  Esk  area — No.  4. 
— R.  J.  Flintoff. 

853/1.  Athyrium  Fii.ix-foemina  (L.)  Roth,  var.  convexum  Newin. 
Base  of  Ben  Bulben,  Co.  Sligo;  near  Macroon,  Co.  Cork,  Druce; 
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railway  bridge,  Goathland,  York,  Flintoef.  A var.  like  fissidens  ’ ut 
more  foliosa,  Colonsay;  also  near  this  at  Loclnnaddy,  N.  Uist,  Hon.  Mrs 
G.  Baring. 

856/1.  Dryopteris  Filix-mas,  var.  paleacea  (Don)  Dr.,  forma  poi.y- 
dactyla.  Killarney,  Kerry,  W.  D.  Miller. 

857/4.  Cystopteris  Filix-fragilis  (L.)  Bernh.  Walls  of  Salmonby 
Church,  N.  Lines,  Druce  and  Mason. 

Var.  dentata  (Hook.).  Gleniffe,  Ben  Bulben  range,  Co.  Sligo,  Miss 
I.  M.  Roper. 

864/1.  Osmunda  regalis  L.  Laughton,  N.  Lines,  ex  Miss  D.  Mey- 

NELL. 

*869/2.  Isoetes  echinospora  Durieu.  Littlesea,  Dorset,  sent  me  on 
July  7 by  Sir  Maurice  Abbot-Anderson  and  on  July  28  by  Mr  L.  B. 
Hall.  New  to  England  but  known  from  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Sir  Maurice  told  me  that  the  plant  was  discovered  by  C.  B.  Metcalfe, 
of  Reading,  a Cambridge  undergraduate,  on  June  25,  1928,  and  that 
it  was  identified  at  Cambridge  as  I.  lacustris,  but  the  microspores  show 
distinctly  that  it  is  echinospora  as  recorded  in  Jovrn.  Bot. 

*870/6.  Lycopodium  inundatum  L.  Glendalough  Lower  Lake,  Wick- 
low, J.  P.  Brunker  in  Ir.  Nat.,  120,  1928. 

870/7.  L.  Selago  L.  Ulladale,  N.  Harris,  Druce. 

871/1.  Selaginella  Selaginoides  (L.)  Link.  Ulladale,  Loch  Lan- 
gavat,  N.  Harris,  Druce. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  VEGETATION  OF  ZETLAND,  1928. 
By  W.  R.  Pkioe. 


During  a fortnight’s  trip  in  Shetland  taken  in  June  by  my  brother 
and  myself  for  the  primary  purpose  of  bird-watching,  I was  able  to  make 
some  notes  upon  the  vegetation,  together  with  a small  collection  of 
plants  over  an  area  touching  most  of  the  larger  islands.  We  were  in 
Shetland  from  June  5th  to  16th,  which  dates  were  unfortunately  rather 
early  for  nesting,  and  extremely  so  for  botanising,  and  1 was  con- 
strained, therefore,  to  give  more  attention  to  the  subject  of  plant  com- 
munities and  their  distribution  than  I might  otherwise  have  done, 
indeed,  the  difficult}'  at  most  times  of  obtaining  satisfactory  flowering 
specimens  owing  to  the  early  state  of  development  seemed  to  emphasise 
the  well-known  fact  of  the  poverty  of  the  flora. 

Having  studied,  before  starting,  the  Flora  Zetlandica  and  its 
“ Additions,”  kindly  given  to  me  by  Dr  Claridge  Druce,  and  after  my 
return  having  gone  through  most  of  the  literature  mentioned  therein, 
1 have  more  recently  referred  to  the  works  of  Warming  (Oecology  of 
Plants),  Ostenfeld  { Botany  of  the  Faroes),  Crampton  ( Vegetation  of 
Caithness  considered  in  relation  to  the  Geology),  and  finally  Air  Tur- 
rill’s  recent  article  The  Flora  of  St  Hilda  in  the  Report  for  1927  of  the 
Botanical  Society  and  Exchange  Club,  with  a view  to  framing  a tenta- 
tive and  no  doubt  incomplete  classification  of  Shetland  plant  Com- 
munities. 

1 submit  below  a table  of  these. 


A.  ARCTIC— ALPINE  COMMUNITIES. 
1.  Lichen  Ilealh  Association. 


2.  Subalpine  Heath  Association 

(open). 

3.  Subalpine  Grass  Heath  As- 

sociation. 


4.  Subalpine  Rocks  (surface) 

Association. 

5.  Subalpine  Rocks  (crevices) 

Association. 


Open;  dominant— lichens  and  either 
mosses  or  Plantago  rnarltima ; frequent 
-Loiseleuria  pro cum.be ns,  Salix  lierbacea, 
Lycopodium  alpinum,  Alcliemilla  alpina, 
Antennaria  dioica,  Thymus,  Agrostis, 
Mollnia,  S ardus. 

90  per  cent,  bare  (except  lichens). 

Open;  dominant— Empetrum-,  frequent— 
Lycopodium  Sclugo. 

50  per  cent,  bare  (except  lichens). 

Open;  descends  to  200  ft.  on  exposed 
ridges;  dominant — Agrostis  or  Plantago 
maritima;  frequent — Calluna,  Festuca, 
Thymus. 

80  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent.  bare. 

Open;  lichens. 

Open:  Polytricleum,  \urdus,  Empetrum. 
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6.  Subalpine  Heath  (closed) 
Association. 


n.  HEATH-MOOR  COMMUNITIES. 

7.  (trass  Heath  Association. 

8.  Heath  (Calluna  Heath)  As- 

sociation. 

9.  High  Moor  Association. 

C.  CULTIVATED  LAND, 
to.  Pasture. 

It.  MARSHLAND  COMMUNITIES. 

11.  Peat  Marsh  Association. 

12.  Reed  Swamp  Association. 

13.  Lake  and  stream  margin 

Association. 

E.  HALOPHYTE  COMMUNITIES. 

(a)  Associations  indirectly  con- 
sequent upon  marine  erosion. 

14.  Halophyte  Mat  Association 

of  cliff  top  exposed  to 
spray. 

15.  Landslide  Association. 

(I>)  Associations  directly  consequent 
upon  marine  erosion. 

16.  Sea  Cliffs  Association. 

(c)  Associations  dependent  upon 
littoral  deposits. 

17.  Salt  Marshes  Association. 

18.  Coastal  Sands  Association. 

19.  Sea  Beaches. 


Closed:  descends  to  200  ft.  on  exposed 
ridges,  variable;  dominant— Vaccinium 
or  Grlmmia ; frequent — Arctostaphylos, 
Calluna  (never  dominant),  Eriophor um, 
Carer,  Viola. 

Closed;  dominant — grasses;  frequent  — 
Thymus,  Calluna. 

Closed;  dominant — Calluna ; subdominant 
— Anthoranlhum  or  Eriophorum  or 
Deschumpsia  flcruosu. 

Closed;  dominant — Calluna  and  Sphag- 
num;  frequent — .V ardus. 


Closed:  dominant— Carer  or  J uncus-. 

many  species. 

Closed:  dominant— J uncus,  Scirpus, 

Phalaris  or  Pliragmites. 

Closed;  mixed. 


Closed;  dominant — Plantayu  ( oronopus 
or  maritlma-,  frequent  — Cochlearia. 
Thrift.  Cerastium  tetrandrum,  Saginu 
maritlma. 

Open;  ditto. 


open;  dominant  — lichens;  frequent— 
Plantago  Coronopus,  Cochlearia,  Thrift, 
Cerastium  tetrandrum,  Saginu  maritlma. 

Open. 

Open. 

Open. 


I have  retained  the  classification  upon  an  Ecological  basis  rather 
than  upon  a Physiognomic  or  Life  Form  one,  and,  using  mostly  the 
terms  of  Warming  for  the  Associations,  have  arranged  these  under  five 
Community  headings. 

The  sequence  of  the  Associations  is  roughly  that  of  altitude  and  is  a 
descending  sequence,  which  gives  some  indication  of  order  of  develop- 
ment or  Succession. 

The  latter  I represent  roughly  in  a table  below,  showing  probable 
lines  of  development  of  Associations  from  three  distinct  points — the 
sea  coast,  the  lakes  and  streams,  and  the  arctic-alpine  area. 
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The  first  emergence  of  small  portions  of  these  three  colonisable  areas 
from  their  ice  covering  on  the  final  retreat  of  the  glaciers  would  form 
the  starting  points  of  development  of  arctic  precursors  of  the  present 
marine,  fresh-water,  and  arctic-alpine  Associations.  In  the  latter  case 
the  first  area  colonised  would  have  been  at  a low  level  adjacent  to  the 
coast  where  some  “ cold-withstanding  ” or  Psychrophytic  Association 
such  as  the  Fjald-marker  would  establish  itself. 

With  the  subsequent  development  of  new  Associations,  owing  to 
change  of  climate  and  soil  conditions  and  their  movement  with  the 
retreat  of  the  ice,  the  Fell  and  Tundra  vegetation  would  retreat  up- 
wards till  at  the  present  time  it  is  represented  by  a small  area  of  open 
Lichen  Heath  almost  confined  to  the  summit  of  Ronas  Hill. 


MarshlaDd  Halophyte 

From  here,  then,  as  also  from  sea  and  lake  margins,  can  to-day  l>e 
traced  an  order  of  Succession  from  more  primitive  forms,  earlier  estab- 
lished, through  no  doubt  many  more  intermediate  forms  than  those  re- 
cognised by  me,  to  the  more  complex  and  furthest  developed  Sub-climax 
Association — Heath. 

With  respect  to  Shetland  Heath,  at  any  rate,  it  is  without  doubt 
the  Biotic  factor  which  is  the  decisive  one.  ft  is,  therefore,  a Sub- 

climax in  the  sense  of  a Biotic  Climax,  further  development  by  natural 
succession  to  Scrub  Forest  being  prevented  by  the  grazing  of  sheep  and 
by  human  agency. 
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Heath,  as  generally  understood  in  the  sense  of  “ Calluna  Heath,” 
“ Upland  Heath  ” (G  rouse  Moor),  is  in  Shetland  the  occupier  of  the 
most  favourable  vegetational  area  (other  than  cultivated),  of  which 
the  soil  has  been  elaborated  by  the  succession  from  earlier  communities 
of  lowland  or  highland  type.  Though  the  general  character  of  the 
vegetation  is,  of  course,  primarily  due  to  climatic  factors,  the  relative 
characters  or  differences  between  the  Associations  are  due  to  factors  of 
edaphism  and  physiography,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  supply  of  avail- 
able water  and  degree  of  exposure. 

It  is  to  Heath  Association,  which  is  classed  bv  Brockmann-Jerosch 
and  Riibel1  as  Erieifruticeti  of  class  Lignosa,  that  one  should  look  for 
continued  development  into  coniferous,  broad-leaved  or  mixed  scrub  and 
forest.  Bushland  Forest  and  Forest  Moor  are  names  given  by  Warming 
for  Scrub  Forest  Associations  in  which  the  dominant  trees  are  usually 
Pin  us,  Be  tula,  or  both. 

. As  already  mentioned,  Heath  is  the  highest  form  of  vegetational 
development  that  Shetland  is  now  capable  of,  .so  long  as  sheep  graze 
and  firewood  is  liable  to  be  cut,  and  it  is  upon  Shetland  Heath  that, 
in  the  absence  of  sheep  and  human  activity,  trees  would  come. 

The  Fine  forests  of  Finland  extend  a good  8°  of  latitude  farther 
north  than  Shetland,  and  dwarf  birch  exist  at  latitude  65°  in  Iceland 
and  Greenland  and  at  70°  in  Norway. 

It  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Shetland  with  its 
mild  climate  is  capable  of  supporting  a Scrub  Forest  vegetation  of  some 
size,  composed  of  Pinus,  Betula , and  other  trees. 

Taking  the  Communities  briefly  in  ascending  order:  — 

E.  The  Halophytic  are  very  well  divisible  into  three  sections  accord- 
ing to  Crompton  ( l.c .) — 

c.  Associations  dependent  upon  marine  littoral  deposits, 
b.  Associations  directly  consequent  upon  marine  erosion, 
a.  Associations  indirectly  consequent  upon  marine  erosion. 

Under  these  headings  six  Associations  (Nos.  14-19)  are  identi- 
fiable. 

The  next  two  Communities,  D.  and  C.,  together  form  an  area 
of  low-lying  land  extending  from  sea-level  up  to  about  200  feet. 

D.  Marshland  Communities  are  here  perhaps  better  defined  by 
Crompton  as  “ Formations  Zonal  to  Drainage  System.”  as  they 
constitute  a small  proportion  of  the  uncultivated  low-lying  area  up 
to  200  feet,  that  is,  that  area  which  is  the  drainage  system  of  the 
higher-lying  moors  and  hill  slopes.  The  remainder  of  the  area 
below  200  feet,  which  is  neither  “ marshland  ” nor  cultivated,  con- 
sists of  Heath,  descending  on  well-drained  land  and  spurs  in  places 
to  the  sea. 

■ Die  Einteilung  der  Pflanzengesellschaftcn  nach  Okologisch  Physiognomischen 
Gesichtspunkten.  Leipzig—  Engelmann,  1912. 
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C.  Cultivated  Areas,  mostly  pasture,  are  derived  from  the  draining, 
burning  or  grazing  of  Heath-Moor  Communities,  and  are  not 
extensive. 

B.  Heath-Moor  Communities.  As  remarked  by  Turrill,  Heath  and 
Moor  are  best  treated  as  one  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a 
dividing  line  in  the  field. 

However,  it  appeared  to  me  that  in  Shetland,  even  though  I 
should  be  sorry  to  have  to  draw  dividing  lines,  there  were  three 
fairly  distinct  Associations  of  this  class — from  below  upwards,  the 
classical  High  Moor,  the  drier  Heath,  and  the  still  drier  (or  grazed) 
Grass  Heath  where  Colluna  is  sub-dominant  to  the  grass.  These 
together  cover  perhaps  half  the  total  area. 

Evidence,  of  course,  is  not  lacking  in  the  peat  of  wood  of  Pinus, 
Betula,  Salix,  and  many  other  broad-leaved  trees  and  shrubs,  but 
of  the  living  trees  (unplanted)  there  seems  to  be  a complete  absence 
save  for  a few  Salices  in  the  marshland  and  a rare  Mountain  Ash 
on  Ronas  Hill. 

All  observation  failed  to  discover  trees  of  however  diminutive 
a size  on  heath  or  moor,  until  an  ornithological  observation  of  my 
brother’s  suggested  the  way,  as  described  later. 

A.  Arctic-Alpine  Communities. 

These  Associations  are  of  mixed  life-forms,  as  are  those  of  the  Halo- 
phyte Communities,  there  being  a large  proportion  of  Rock  plants. 

The  Closed  Subalpine  Heath  on  Ronas  Hill,  though  resembling 
many  English  Heaths  in  the  dominance  of  Vaeciniuui  Myrtillus, 
differed  entirely  from  these  and  from  the  lower  lying  Calluna  Heath 
both  in  the  presence  of  V actinium,  spp.  and  other  species  not  seen 
below,  and  in  the  small  proportion  of  Calluna.  This  Association  is 
variable  and  includes  all  the  closed  Shetland  Heath  other  than 
Calluna  Heath. 

The  Subalpine  Grass  Heath,  which  is  actually  the  first  open 
Association  to  be  met  with,  is  practically  free  from  suffrutescent 
species  except  Thymus  and  a very  little  Calluna,  and  passes  imper- 
ceptibly at  lower  altitudes  into  closed  grass  Heath,  which  is  in  part 
determined  by  exposure  and  in  part  by  grazing.  It  is,  therefore, 
found  over  a considerable  range  from  1000  feet  to  200  feet,  where 
West  ( Journal  of  Botany  1.,  267)  reports  it  in  Unst.  It  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a parallel  development  with  Open  Subalpine  Heath 
from  Lichen  Heath  in  which  grasses  and  mat-like  herbs  have  pre- 
vented the  development  of  suffrutescent  species. 

Open  Subalpine  Heath  is,  however,  a more  definitely  arctic- 
alpine  Association  in  which  some  50  per  cent,  of  the  available  space 
is  occupied  by  one  or  two  suffrutescent  species  such  as  Empctrum  ; 
it  seems  to  be  confined  to  Ronas  Hill. 

The  Lichen  Heath  of  the  summit  of  Ronas  Hill,  described  later, 
represents  a struggle  in  10  per  cent,  of  area  between  stones  of  many 
subdominant  species,  few  of  which  are  found  belowr  this  zone.  Both 
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these  last  two  Associations  approach  in  character  the  full  arctic 
type  of  Tundra,  and  its  analogue,  the  Psychrophytic  Fjald-Marker 
Association. 

T will  now  give  a more  detailed  account  of  Associations  observed 
with  notes  on  individual  species. 

On  arrival  at  6 p.m.  on  June  5th  at  Lerwick,  the  obvious  thing 
was  to  stretch  our  legs  till  dusk,  that  is  if  dusk  ever  came.  The  nearest 
place  of  interest  was  Clickimin  and  its  marvellous  Broch.  Many  gulls 
and  terns  were  nesting  round  the  loch.  Here  we  saw  Coltha  all  in  full 
flower,  with  flowers  of  a size  and  brilliance  not  to  be  equalled  anywhere. 
Cuckoo  Flower  was  hardly  out;  in  gardens  were  many  primroses, 
primulas,  and  bluebells. 

The  next  day,  our  hopes  of  arranging  a trip  to  Foula  falling 
through,  we  set  out  for  Noss.  The  pastures  and  peat  marshes  between 
Bressav  church  and  Maryfield  were  bright  with  spring  vegetation, 
mostly  soused  in  running  water — Caltha  grew  everywhere  and  yellow 
Iris  (not  in  flower)  filled  the  ditches.  Among  the  grass  Scilla  verna, 
Polygala,  Cardamine,  Thrift,  Pcdicularis  sylvatica,  Orchis  praetermissa 
var.  pulchella,  Eriophorum  vagina  turn,  Potentilla  erecta,  Trifolium  pra- 
tense  and  repens,  Galium  saxatile,  Viola.  Riviniana , and  Primroses  were 
all  in  flower.  A bee  line  from  Maryfield  was  made  to  Brough  Loch  over 
dry  Heath  on  deep  peat,  on  the  lower  parts  of  which  small  Thalictrum 
alpinum  grew.  Calluna  was  dominant  and  Anthoxanthum  odoratum 
certainly  sub-dominant.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  this  grass 
which,  as  Sowerby  says,  occurs  “ on  the  most  exposed  mountain  ranges, 
forming  part  of  every  natural  meadow,  and  forming  tufts  in  the  more 
secluded  woods,”  should  be  so  abundant  here  besides  being  a common 
grass  of  our  meadows.  Near  Brough  Loch  the  ditches  were  quite  bright 
with  luxuriant  Philonotis  fontana.  Ullins  Water  gave  us  our  first 
sight  of  Richardson’s  Skua  and  Eider  Duck  which,  with  innumerable 
gulls,  were  busy  washing  themselves.  A tiny  Peat  Marsh  nearby  pro- 
duced Ranunculus  acer,  var.  Steveni  and  Carex  Goodenowii , and  on 
the  roadside  grew  Cerastium  vulgatum,  var.  alpinum,  in  small  quantity. 

The  first  low-lying  part  of  the  island  of  Noss  consisted  of  quite  good 
Pasture  and  Grass  Heath,  a large  number  of  sheep  being  kept  here. 
The  gently  sloping  part  of  the  main  island  was,  however,  dry  Heath 
mixed  with  grass,  including  much  Anthoxanthum  and  Orchis  maculata. 
Here  one  could  watch  the  nesting  birds  to  much  greater  advantage 
actually  than  on  the  cliffs  as  one  could  approach  them  extraordinarily 
closely,  take  photographs  easily,  and  study  the  “ territory  problem. 
Great  Skuas  were  plentiful  and  fierce,  and  are  increasing  here  owing 
to  protection. 

Near  the  Holm  of  Noss  f nearly  fell  into  a hole  which  suddenly 
yawned  beneath  me.  Eventually  wriggling  in  I found  a curious 
damp-rock  or  cave  Association  of  ferns  including  Th  yopteris  aristata  and 
Rlechnum.  The  flat  top  of  the  holm  would  have  been  pink  with  Thrift 
if  the  Great  Black  Backed  Gulls  had  not  been  so  numerous. 
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Climbing  up  the  steep  slope  along  the  precipice  edge  to  the  Noup, 
one  saw  a good  example  of  an  Association  “ indirectly  consequent  upon 
marine  erosion,”  that  is,  one  much  subjected  to  the  salt  sea  spray  which 
in  winter  storms  must  soak  the  cliff  tops,  namely,  Halophile  Mat,  as 
dense  and  flat  as  any  alpine  mat  of  turf  formation. 

Planfago  Coronopus  and  maritima,  var.  lanosa , minute,  purple 
Cochlearia  officinalis,  Thrift,  Ccrastium  tetrandrum  and  Polygala 
formed  almost  exclusively  the  population  of  this  very  well  marked 
Association. 

The  Sea  Cliff  plants  examined  through  field-glasses  seemed  few  in 
species  but  brilliant  in  flower,  especially  the  magnificent  Lotus  corni- 
culatus,  forma  grandiflorus.  This  plant,  if  it  could  be  depended  upon 
to  remain  true,  would  make  a first-class  rockery  plant.  The  size  of 
all  its  parts  is  several  times  greater  than  that  of  the  usual  form  and 
the  yellowness  of  the  flowers  is  as  deep  and  rich  as  could  well  be. 
Lychnis  clioica,  var.  zetlandica,  strikes  one  as  being  almost  of  specific 
rank,  being  quite  a sub-alpine  type  of  plant,  short,  thick  and  very 
viscid.  Cochlearia  officinalis  literally  luxuriates  in  small  heaps,  and  is 
the  dominant  plant. 

From  the  summit  of  the  Noup,  at  600  feet,  on  this  perfect  evening, 
with  a calm  sea  and  blue  sky,  the  view  was  entrancing,  more  especially 
on  account  of  the  quickly  changing  light  effects  upon  the  intermingled 
sea  and  land. 

To  the  South  West  Sumburgh  Head  was  mainly  suffused  in  silvery 
light  before  the  evening  sun;  to  the  North  West  soft,  dark  purple  bands 
of  coastland  and  promontory  alternated  continually  with  narrow,  glis- 
tening streaks  of  sea  and  voe,  and  to  the  North  the  vision  was  entranc- 
ingly  clear  over  the  many  islands  to  Fetlar,  Yell,  and  the  Out  Skerries. 

The  next  day,  Foula  plans  being  again  delayed,  was  spent  fishing 
on  Tingwall  Loch.  This  valley  was  the  most  fertile  land  we  saw,  having 
beautiful,  thick,  green  pastures  on  all  its  lower  slopes.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  lake  the  pastures  reached  the  actual  water’s  edge  in  most 
places,  there  being  little  Reed  Swamp  vegetation.  In  the  wet  grass  by 
the  water’s  edge  grew  a curious  mixture  of  pasture  plants,  weeds,  moor- 
land, marshland,  (three)  woodland,  and  (one)  coast  plants,  as  follows:  — 
Anthoxanthum,  Cardamine  pratensis,  Lotus  corniculatus , Orchis  macu- 
lata,  Potentilla  Anserina,  Plantago  lanceolata,  Bum  ex  sp.,  Cerastium, 
Taraxacum,  Bumex  Acetosella,  Carex  pilulifera,  Potentilla  erecta,  Viola 
Biviniana,  Alchemilla  minor,  Caltha,  Banunculus  Flammula,  Iris . 
Spiraea  Ulmaria,  Geum  rivale,  Primula  vulgaris,  Chaerefolium  sylvestre, 
Luzula  sylvatica , and  Scilla  verna. 

On  the  little  island  in  the  lake,  once  the  site  of  the  ancient  “ Ting  ” 
or  parliament  of  Shetland,  grew  a thick  luxuriant  growth  of  heather 
and  Luzula  sylvatica,  and  below  it  masses  of  primroses  in  full  flower 
and  Geum.  Returning  late  in  the  evening  over  the  ridge  east  of  Asta 
Loch,  the  view  obtained  from  the  top  was  the  second  best  seen  in 
Shetland.  Beyond  Scalloway  appeared  a veritable  archipelago  of  purple 
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land  and  silver  sea,  and  far  away  beyond  in  the  sea  was  the  great  out- 
line of  Foula ! 

Ihe  next  day,  abandoning  all  hopes  of  getting  to  Foula,  we  started 
north  by  the  “ Earl.”  After  a delightful  voyage,  during  which  we 
called  at  Out  Skerries  where  we  noticed  a distant  wave-lashed  rock  com- 
pletely pink  with  Thrift,  we  disembarked  with  camping  outfit  at  Uvea 
Sound  in  lln.st  and  motored  to  Burrafirth. 

Though  not  marked  in  our  map,  the  road  takes  one  as  far  as  the 
coastguard's  station  on  the  west  side  of  the  firth.  Pitching  camp  by 
the  little  bridge  which  spans  the  stream  from  Loch  Cliff,  we  soon  had  a 
peat  fire  going  and  spent  a comfortable  night. 

At  six  o’clock  we  were  out  fishing  in  the  loch  for  breakfast.  I never 
remember  a morning  quite  like  it.  The  atmosphere  was  so  clear  that 
it  was  hard  to  judge  distance;  it  was  mild  and  yet  fresh  in  a delight- 
ful way;  there  was  no  breath  of  wind  and  the  only  sound  was  the  regular 
roar  of  thousands  of  kittiwakes  all  rising  off  the  loch  together  to  circle 
and  resettle.  While  camping  we  found  ourselves  sleeping  very  little 
owing  to  the  continuous  light,  and  yet  we  were  never  overtired,  thanks 
to  the  wonderful  air. 

Round  our  camp  was  a small,  flat  area  of  pasture,  but  all  the  slopes 
and  higher  parts  were  Heath,  with  Moor  intermingling  on  the  plateaus. 

By  our  camp  was  one  small  field  of  barley  stubble  which  was  made 
quite  bright  with  the  largest  flowered  form  of  Viola  tricolor  that  I have 
seen,  namely,  V.  variata  Jord.  Bordering  the  stream  and  lake 
was  a fairly  large  marshy  area  of  Peat  Marsh  Association,  with  Bog 
Bean  dominant  and  Equisctum  nearly  so.  The  latter  consisted  of  three 
species  intermixed — sylvaticum , arvense,  and  palustre. 

At  the  invitation  of  Mr  Smith,  the  R.S.P.B.  Watcher,  we  shouldered 
the  necessaries  and  walked  up  Hermaness  to  the  Watcher’s  Hut  and 
spent  the  night  there  most  comfortably.  The  plateau  land  of  this  high 
North-west  side  of  Unst  is  mainly  Moor,  very  boggy  with  much  Sphag- 
num and  numerous  tarns,  but  Hermaness  Hill  itself  and  the  drier  slopes 
on  either  side  consist  of  Heath  and  Grass  Heath  terminating  on  the 
cliff  edges  with  Halophile  Mat,  as  at  Noss.  Of  course,  all  these  Associa- 
tions run  into  each  other  more  or  less  gradually  and  are  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  configuration  of  the  ground.  The  degree  of  exposure 
on  the  upper  slopes  at  600  feet  is  sufficient  to  form  in  places  Subalpine 
Heath  (closed)  with  Vaccinium  Myrtillus  and  uliginosum,  or  Carex  and 
moss  dominant;  also  Subalpine  Grass  Heath  (open)  on  the  actual  sum- 
mits and  ridges,  where  Agrostis  or  Plantago  are  usually  the  dominant 
plant.  Both  of  these  Associations  descend  in  places  to  200  feet  altitude, 
where  exposure  is  great  and  soil  thin,  and  are  reported  by  West  (l.c.) 
at  this  level  on  the  serpentine  round  Baltasound. 

The  grassy  mat  on  the  sloping  edge  of  Hermaness  facing  Muckle 
Flugga  was  even  more  compact  and  smooth  than  at  Noss,  and  it  was 
delightful  to  lie  upon  it,  high  up,  facing  the  wind,  and  gaze  out  over 
t lie  sea  on  three  sides,  unbroken  by  a single  sail.  A glorious  place  this 
most  northern  point  of  our  Isles  ! 
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With  6ome  palpitations  we  descended  a steep  gully  down  the  cliff 
where  footholds  were  rotten  from  rabbit  and  puffin-holes  and  came  to 
a chaos  of  tumbled  rocks  and  huge  stacks. 

The  birds  here  were  in  incredible  numbers  and  variety  and  it  was 
possible  to  photograph  the  Fulmar  nests.  Big  grey  seals  also  appeared 
and  disappeared. 

The  rock  plants  were  not  as  luxuriant  here  as  at  Noss  and  one  missed 
the  brilliant  Lotus,  but  Cochlearia  danica  was  widespread  on  mud  and 
rock,  also  Cerastium,  tetrandrum  and  a little  Thrift.  Below  tidemark 
was  a quantity  of  olive  Porphyra  vulgaris. 

The  next  day  we  started  out  over  the  plateau  and  watched  a large 
number  of  Great  Skuas  congregated  by  a small  tarn  most  obviously  bored 
with  life.  We  could  approach  them  quite  near  and  they  still  remained 
bored,  so  they  obviously  were  not  interested  in  nesting  activities  as 
were  all  the  others  on  the  hill.  The  theory,  since  submitted  by  my 
brother  in  “ Discovery,”  that  these  were  a surplus  male  population  has 
led  to  some  discussion. 

Crossing  Libbers  Hill  we  explored  the  valley  wherein  lies  North 
Water.  The  higher  rocks  here  were  rich  in  Silene  acauJis , var.  exscapa, 
and  in  sheltered  crannies  grew  Polypodium  vulgare,  var.  breve,  and 
minute  Aira  praecox  about  2 inches  high.  We  returned  that  evening  to 
our  camp  at  Burrafirth. 

The  wind  had  been  rising  all  day  and  we  had  only  just  time  to  cook 
dinner  on  a roaring  peat  fire  before  a gale  from  the  North-east,  the  like 
of  which  T have  never  experienced  in  England,  smote  us.  Somehow  our 
tent  held,  but  the  night  hours  were  deafening!  In  the  morning  the 
storm  was  unabated.  The  sea  in  Burrafirth  was  white  with  spray  which 
dashed  high  up  against  the  rocks  of  Saxavord,  our  stream  was  brim- 
ming over,  and  we  made  haste  to  a kind  crofter,  Mr  Mathieson,  nearby 
for  shelter.  Somehow  we  transported  ourselves  along  a now  partly 
flooded  road  to  Baltasound,  where,  at  the  Nord  Hotel,  we  were  made 
most  comfortable. 

All  that  day  the  storm  blew  with  unabated  fury,  and  it  was  said  by 
the  natives  to  be  the  worst  for  twenty-five  years.  The  curious  thing  was 
that  it  did  not  reach  England  and  even  at  Lerwick  it  was  not  severe. 

The  next  day  was  bright  and  still,  but  the  ground  was  waterlogged. 
We  walked,  via  Loch  Watlee,  over  rather  dull  Heath  to  Uvea  Sound, 
where  we  hired  a launch  to  take  us  to  Yell.  On  the  way  we  stopped  at 
a certain  spot  on  Fetlar  to  nest  where  the  shore  was  entirely  possessed 
by  Potentilla  Anserina.  Crossing  thence  to  Yell  we  had  a wet  time  from 
spray  and  rain.  Having  put  up  at  comfortable  lodgings  at  Mid  Yell, 
we  rested  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr  Inkster  and  his  hospitable 
family.  He  described  to  me  a place  near  where,  in  an  exposure  of  the 
peat,  lay  some  3 feet  down  a dense  layer  of  horizontally  embedded  wood. 
He  produced  some  pieces,  one  having  obviously  birch  bark  attached,  and 
another  piece,  some  6 inches  in  diameter,  has  been  identified  at  Kew 
as  willow.  He  apparently  knew  every  inch  of  Yell,  and  the  only  trees 
he  knew  were  some  willows  at  Vatsetter;  birch  he  had  never  seen  alive. 
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The  next  day  we  spent  the  morning  trudging  to  a place  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  a spot  too  desolate  even  for  sheep,  where  we  found 
Whimbrel  nesting.  All  this  higher  land  was  a combination  of  heath 
and  moor  with  much  Sphagnum.  Motoring  on  to  Ulster,  we  took  a 
launch  across  Yell  Sound,  to  my  mind  the  prettiest  bit  of  seascape  in 
Shetland. 

The  many  islands  (all  with  such  fascinating  names)  dotted  about  and 
the  smooth  sea  made  us  long  to  linger  here,  and  in  fact  we  did  so.  Not- 
ing a small  loch  marked  in  our  map  on  Samphrey  Island,  and  my  brother 
remarking  that  small  isolated  lochs  and  especially  islands  in  these  were 
certainly  the  best  places  to  look  for  nests,  we  decided  to  concentrate  on 
these  in  future,  both  for  plants  and  birds,  and  promptly  put  in  to  Sam- 
phrey. Some  unknown  duck  of  two  species  flew  off  the  little  loch  on  our 
approach,  but  the  flora  was  poor,  the  snore,  however,  producing  Mow  t in 
fontana,  Sagina  mariti ma  and  Htellaria  apetala.  Landing  at  Mossbank, 
we  motored  through  the  pretty  undulating  country  of  Delting  to  Hills- 
wick. 

The  next  day  we  assigned  to  Ronas  Hill  and  as  much  of  North  Roe 
as  we  could  cover,  and  with  phenomenal  good  fortune  it  turned  out  a 
most  glorious,  almost  cloudless  day!  Motoring  to  Heylor,  we  crossed 
Ronas  Voe  and  started  up  the  steep  slope  of  Ronas  Hill. 

The  plants  were  almost  entirely  of  the  Subalpine  Rock  (crevices)  As- 
sociation, and  besides  grasses,  Dryopteris  aristata  and  Dryopteris,  Luzula 
pilosa  (one  plant),  Solidago  Virgaurea  (one  plant),  and  a Mountain  Ash 
were  noted.  The  latter  grew  on  a precipice  quite  out  of  reach  of  sheep 
and  was  the  only  one  we  saw  in  Shetland,  hence  I imagine  its  rarity  is 
entirely  due  to  sheep  grazing. 

At  about  500  feet  the  steep  rock  and  scree  ascent  was  temporarily 
broken  by  a small  plateau  or  dip  of  no  great  depth  but  with  a sufficient 
accumulation  of  soil  and  moisture  to  support  a fairly  dense  vegetation. 
This  was  the  first  definite  Subalpine  Heath  (closed)  Association  to  be 
met  with,  but  it  appeared  to  be  a very  much  more  luxuriant  type  of 
this  very  variable  Association  than  that  generally  met  with  owing  to 
its  relatively  favourable  situation.  The  distinctive  features  of  this 
Association,  differentiating  it  from  Heath,  are  paucity  of  C alhma  and 
larger  number  of  species. 

Vaceinium  Myrtillus  was  dominant  and  quite  a foot  high,  other  suf- 
frutescent  species  being  1 'act  inium  Yitis-Idaea,  A rrtoxtaphylos,  Calluva , 
and  herbs — Viola  canina,  Carex  piluUfera  and  pulicnris,  Deschampsia 
flexuosa  and  Agrostis  capillaris. 

This  same  Association  at  lower  altitudes  in  exposed  situations  in 
Unst  and  elsewhere  shows  a more  alpine  type  with  no  Vaceinium  and  a 
large  proportion  of  Grimm ia  and  some  20  per  cent,  of  Callvna,  with 
Eriophorum  and  Empetrum  added. 

Ascending  again  from  the  dip,  at  900  feet,  a curious  flat,  stone- 
covered  slope  was  reached  in  which  there  was  barely  a tenth  of  space 
available  for  plants.  The  stones  were  all  small,  flattish,  and  quite  re- 
gularly distributed.  Slightly  below  this  area  at  SO0  feet  commenced  the 
first  open  community — Subalpine  Heath  (open),  which,  though  differing 
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only  slightly  from  closed  Subalpine  Heath  elsewhere,  presents  a very 
different  aspect  to  it  here.  This  Association  extends  here  from  about 
800  to  1000  feet,  mostly  over  the  flat  stony  ground,  and  at  this  spot 
seems  to  be  entirely  dominated  by  Empetrum , here  completely  prostrate, 
practically  the  only  other  plant  visible  being  Lycopodium  Selago.  At 
1000  feet,  though  the  stony  ground  appeared  just  the  same,  the  vegeta- 
tion changed  fairly  gradually  in  composition,  though  not  in  general 
aspect.  In  other  words  the  flora  became  richer  owing  to  the  presence 
of  true  Arctic-Alpine  species.  It  was  curious  to  note  this  change  at 
1000  feet  which  seemed  to  occur  for  no  apparent  reason  except  that  of 
the  adaptability  of  these  species  to  the  conditions  here  prevalent  in  the 
zone  alvove  1000  feet  and  their  inability  to  compete  wth  the  Empetrum, 
Vaccinium , etc.,  below. 

From  here  on  to  the  summit  at  1475  feet,  the  following  plants,  in 
varying  proportions,  possessed  what  soil  there  was  : — Loiseleuria  procum- 
hens,  Salic  herbacea,  Antcnnaria  dioica , Lycopodium  alpinum  completely 
replacing  L.  Selago,  Alchemilla  alpina,  lichens  and  moss.  On  the  actual 
summit  a curious  Plantago  with  leaves  in  dense  rosettes,  having  their 
bases  clothed  in  white  hairs,  was  completely  dominant.  It  has  been 
named  provisionally  P.  maritima  var.  lanosa.  Other  plants  were  Thymus 
sp.,  probably  zetlandicus,  Viola  can  in  a (common  on  the  summit),  Agrostis 
capillaris,  Molinia  caerulra  and  Nardus  stricta.  The  vegetation  of  this 
highest  zone  may  be  classed  as  Lichen  Heath  as  the  lichen  in  so  far  as  it 
was  not  confined  to  the  stone  interstices  could  be  regarded  as  the  true 
dominant. 

The  view  on  such  a perfect  day  was  wonderful,  and  I doubt  whether 
many  people  have  been  so  fortunate  as  we  were.  You  could  see  the 
whole  of  Shetland — -to  the  S.W.  Papa  Stour  and  Sandness  and  beyond 
Foula  with  its  great  1000  feet  cliffs,  to  the  S.  Fitfull  Head  and  faintly 
beyond  Fair  Isle,  further  E.  lay  Noss,  the  Beltings  and  Out  Skerries. 
Immediately  below  lay  the  wild  dark  locii-strewn  country  of  North 
Maven,  and  to  the  E.  the  most  beautiful  island-dotted  Yell  Sound,  each 
island  a green  streak  upon  a blue  ground.  Yell  looked  flat  and  dull  as 
it  is,  but  to  the  N.E.  was  visible  the  N.W.  end  of  Unst  with  its  wild 
cliffs  ending  in  Hermaness,  where  we  could  see  through  glasses  the  exact 
spot  of  the  lone  watcher’s  hut. 

Continuing  north  the  curious  North  Roe  country  lay  beneath  us, 
ending  in  Uyea  Island  and  Fethaland.  Tt  was  an  entirely  wild  and  un- 
inhabited plateau  consisting  of  a complete  maze  of  lakes  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes.  There  was  no  track  of  any  kind  and  a compass  was  necessary. 
The  curious  rounded  rocky  outlines  of  the  innumerable  little  hillocks, 
presumably  due  to  glacier  action,  made  the  scenery  almost  weird. 

While  resting  by  a small  loch  we  watched  a Common  Gull  (the  least 
common  of  the  gulls)  guarding  two  nestlings  on  a tiny  island  in  the 
loch,  and  were  reminded  of  the  idea  to  examine  all  such  islands.  As 
in  this  case  the  idea  of  a swim  was  not  welcome,  we  divided  without 
losing  touch  in  search  of  more  islands.  Eventually,  on  a signal,  I re- 
joined my  brother  at  a small  loch  near  Sandy  Water  to  find  that  he 
had  waded  some  fairly  deep  water  and  was  engaged  in  photographing  a 
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Red-throated  Diver  sitting  on  its  nest  on  the  water’s  edge  of  a small 
island.  Scanning  the  vegetation  with  glasses,  I spied  an  undoubted 
shrub,  but  my  brother  had  already  secured  a branch  and  was  returning 
with  some  difficulty  through  the  cold  water.  It  was  Betula  pubescensl 
I have  searched  herbaria  and  made  enquiries  but  cannot  find  any  speci- 
mens from  Shetland  nor  any  definite  record  of  it  there. 

T.  Edmondston  (Ann.  Scot.  Not.  Ilist.,  1907,  234)  quotes  his  father 
as  saying — “ no  indigenous  trees  are  to  be  seen,  if  we  except  a few 
dwarf  bushes  of  birch,  willow  and  mountain  ash,”  and  in  Ann.  <&  Mag. 
of  Nat.  Hist.,  1841,  294,  he  mentions  “ Betula  alba — shady  banks,  not 
common.”  He  also  mentions  Birka  Water,  not  half  a mile  from  where 
we  were,  and  Birka  Vird,  a hill  in  North  Maven,  adding — “ whether 
the  birch  still  lingers  in  Shetland  is  at  present  uncertain.” 

Betula  pubes cens  appears  to  be  the  commoner  species  of  the  two  in 
the  Highlands.  It  is  recorded  from  but  rare  in  Orkney,  absent  from 
the  Faroes,  probably  present  in  Iceland  and  Greenland,  as  the  hybrid 
pubescens  x nana  ( intermedia  Thom)  is  found  in  both  places,  and  repre- 
sents the  tree  limit  at  North  Cape  in  latitude  70°.  Tt  is  common  in 
the  peat  of  Shetland,  especially  in  Yell. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Warming  (together  with  l‘in  us)  as  the  commonest 
tree  to  commence  the  formation  of  Scrub  Forest  (Bushland  Forest,  Forest 
Moor)  out  of  Heath  and  Moor. 

Lawrence  Edmondston  knew  of  it  as  growing  in  a few  places,  so  it 
seems  not  to  have  been  so  practically  extinct  in  his  time  as  it  is  now. 

Obviously  sheep,  ponies,  and  firewood  cutting  are  responsible  for 
the  virtual  disappearance  of  this  last  remaining  species  which  is  cap- 
able of  prolonging  the  development  of  Heath  into  Scrub  Forest.  Here 
was  a last  survivor,  isolated  on  its  island  and  safe  from  sheep  ! 

Following  on  north,  near  Birka  Water,  was  found  one  small  patch 
of  Juniperus  sibirica,  then  nothing  of  interest  appeared  as  we  traversed 
the  undulating  Heath  which  gradually  passed  into  Grass  Heath  as  we 
neared  the  north  coast.  From  a lull  near  Inniscord  Loch  we  obtained 
a glorious  view  from  Unst  to  Uvea  Island  over  delightful  grassy  down- 
like land,  the  best  pasture  land  we  saw.  Below  lay  a tiny  settlement 
of  crofters’  houses  at  Uyea,  but  how  the  people  got  there  was  a mystery 
as  it  was  three  miles  from  any  road. 

Reaching  the  coast  at  South  Wick,  we  followed  it  south  again,  paus- 
ing to  watch  the  seals,  innumerable  by  the  waterfalls,  and  returned  by 
the  west  shoulder  of  Ronas  Hill  very  late  and  tired. 

The  next  day,  hearing  of  a possible  chance  of  getting  to  Foula,  we 
motored  early  to  Scalloway,  but  alas,  the  wind  was  up  again,  as  also 
was  our  time. 

We  spent  the  day  in  a launch  and  explored  a part  of  West  Burra 
where  the  population  live  a hard  and  primitive  life  and  where  we  saw 
the  curious  straw  chimney  stacks  on  the  crofters’  cottages.  Finally 
South  Havra  was  visited,  but  it  provided  only  a deserted  village. 
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BRAMBLE  NOTES,  1928. 
Wm.  Watson. 


When  describing  a few  little-known,  hairy-stemmed  brambles  last 
year  I left  over  a few  for  further  enquiry.  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  two  of  these  now.  One  of  these  I first  gathered  in  Whitcliffe 
Wood,  near  Ludlow,  Shropshire,  in  the  autumn  of  1925,  and  as  T could 
not  identify  it  I obtained  seeds  and  grew  several  bushes  of  it  in  my 
garden.  These  flowered  in  1928,  and  I have  made  the  bramble  out  to 
be  2?.  sciaphilus  Lange  (non  Foerster).  Rogers  has  a brief  note  about 
this  on  page  37  of  his  Handbook,  but  an  adequate  description  of  it  in 
English  is,  1 believe,  wanting.  I therefore  give  a description  of  my 
bushes. 

R.  sciai’HILvs  Lange. 

Stem  glaucescent,  green  to  fuscous,  low-arching,  obtuse-angled, 
with  patent  simple  and  clustered  hairs,  many  sessile  and  a few  shortly 
stalked  glands.  Prickles  numerous,  moderately  strong,  slender,  hairy, 
patent  or  declining,  falcate,  a few  curved  or  hooked  at  the  tip,  subequal 
on  the  angles  of  the  stem,  a few  short  gland-tipped  prickles  on  the  sides. 
Stipules  linear  lanceolate,  ciliate,  with  a few  stalked  glands  below  and 
sessile  glands  above;  inserted  close  to  the  base  of  the  pulvinus.  Leaves 
mostly  quinate,  pedate,  firm  ; on  the  upper  surface  hairy,  greyish-green 
and  opaque;  on  the  under  surface  pale  green,  softly  shortly 
hairy,  with  prominent  veins;  with  broad  ovate-crenate  teeth  ending  in 
yellow  tnucros.  some  with  a smaller  tooth  on  the  back.  Petiole  long, 
pale  grey-green,  pubescent,  beset  with  rather  weak,  slender,  long-based, 
patent,  deflexed  or  falcate,  yellowish  prickles.  Terminal  leaflet  rather 
large,  ovate  or  obovate,  gradually  narrowed  to  an  acuminate  point;  base 
cordate.  Intermediate  leaflets  with  an  oblique,  cordate  base.  Flowering 
branch  green  to  fuscous,  angled  in  the  centre,  pubescent,  weakly  but 
densely  armed  with  curved  yellow  prickles,  some  straight  or  nearly 
straight,  and  with  a fair  number  of  glandular  acicles.  Panicle  pyra- 
midal with  about  two  simple  leaves,  ending  in  4-5  single-flowered  patent 
branches,  each  subtended  by  a fuscous  trifid  bract  as  long  as  the  pedicel. 
The  upper  part  of  the  panicle  bears  sessile,  sub-sessile,  and  occasional 
(unequal)  stalked  glands,  glandular  prickle-bristles,  and  glandular 
prickles.  Flowers  pinkish  then  white,  one  inch  across.  Petals  narrow 
obovate,  much  tapered  below,  sinuately  truncate  at  apex,  incurved. 
Calyx  light  green  with  linear  points,  pubescent-hairy,  acieulate  and 
copiously  glandular;  the  segments  patent  with  tips  half-erect  during 
and  after  flowering,  erect  on  the  fruit.  Stamens  white  (going  pinkish), 
erect,  a good  deal  longer  than  the  yellowish  green  styles.  Anthers 
glabrous.  Fruit  oblong.  Young  carpels  glabrous.  Receptacle  very 
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One  wonders  why  this  has  been  associated  with  B.  gratus.  On  the 
Continent  it  occurs  in  Denmark  in  Sleswick-Holstein  and  in  Hanover, 
always,  apparently  with  pilose  anthers.  In  .spite  of  my  plants  having 
glabrous  anthers  the  correspondence  is  too  close  to  refuse  to  identify 
them  with  the  Dano-German  bramble.  A small-leaved  variety  growing 
in  Seal  Chart,  Kent,  has  anthers  decidedly  pilose,  however. 

R.  polio  clad  os  spec.  nov. 

Another  bramble  which  L have  studied  several  times  and  which  is 
usually  still  in  flower  in  October,  1 am  still  unable  to  find  described  or 
named.  It  is  abundant  in  several  places  in  Epping  Forest  between 
Chingford  and  High  Beech.  It  looks  intermediate  between  B.  uhnifolius 
var.  vvlgatus  and  B.  vestitus,  but  nearer  to  the  former.  B.  polioclados 
sp.  nov.  Stem  stout,  arcuate-procumbent,  rooting  at  the  tip,  angled, 
striate,  sides  concave,  with  short,  clustered  hairs  and  a few  stalked 
glands;  conspicuously  glaucous.  Prickles  robust,  broad-based,  mostly 
patent.  Leaves  quinate,  smallish,  glabrous  above,  closely  white-felted 
and  pubescent  beneath;  all  the  leaflets  of  nearly  the  same  size,  with  a 
notched  base;  petiolules  of  the  basal  leaflets  about  5 or  6 mm.  long. 
Petioles,  with  several  stalked  glands,  and  with  strong,  unequal,  hooked 
prickles  (some  bearing  glands),  crowded  towards  the  apex  of  the  petiole. 
Stipules  inserted  towards  the  apex  of  the  pulvinus.  Terminal  leaflet 
oblong-obovate,  cuspidate,  with  compound,  broad  teeth  on  the  truncate 
apex,  and  patent  teeth  on  the  sides.  Panicle  cylindrical  above,  with 
long  ascending  branches  below;  raehis  flexuous,  angled  and  furrowed, 
villose  and  felted,  with  many  rather  strong  falcate  and  hooked  prickles, 
and  a fair  number  of  stalked  glands.  Petals  white  (faintly  pinkish 
in  bud),  small,  suborbicular-cuneate.  Stamens  white,  of  the  same  length 
as  the  green  styles;  anthers  pilose.  Calyx  whitish-felted  and  pubescent, 
unarmed;  segments  mucronate,  permanently  reflexed  after  flowering. 
Young  carpels  very  pilose.  Fruit  small,  globose. 

B.  lasioclados  Focke  differs  in  its  shaggy,  sub-glaucous  stem,  its  much 
larger  flowers  with  long  stamens,  its  broadly  oval  or  sub-orbicular,  finely 
sharply-serrate,  terminal  leaflets,  and  its  more  slender  prickles;  it  is 
also  less  glandular. 

R.  scanictjs  Areschoug. 

B.  Leyi  Focke  (nomen  prius)?  The  occurrence  of  this  bramble  in 
Britain  has  not  previously,  I believe,  been  reported.  On  the  14th  July 
1928  I met  with  it  on  Netlev  Heath,  Surrey,  growing  in  abundance  under 
bracken  and  apparently  much  starved.  Some  of  the  previous  year’s  6tems 
retained  the  old  leaves  and  were  rooted  at  the  tips.  As  it  was  then  only 
just  coming  into  flower  1 revisited  the  spot  on  the  9th  August  to  com- 
plete my  observations.  These  I reproduce  below. 

Stem  purple  brown,  low  arching,  and  shortly  procumbent,  slender, 
sub-cylindrical  below,  rather  bluntly  angled  above,  striate,  pilose, 
slightly  pruinose,  and  with  an  occasional  stalked  gland.  Prickles  sub- 
equal, broad-based,  short,  slender,  slightly  deflexed  (curved  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem),  fairly  numerous.  Leaves  flat,  3-5-nate,  pedate,  un> 
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equally  coarsely  somewhat  doubly  serrate,  pale  green;  glaucescent  and 
slightly  strigose  above;  rather  softly  hairy  with  shining  hairs,  the  brown 
veins  pectinate  beneath.  Petioles  densely  patently  pilose,  with  falcate 
prickles  and  a few  sunken  stalked  glands;  stipules  linear  lanceolate, 
glandular.  Terminal  leaflet  sub-orbicular  or  broadly  oval,  shortly 
broadly  gradually  pointed,  base  emarginate,  3-4  times  as  long  as  its 
petiolule.  Basal  leaflets  of  the  quinate  leaves  with  stalks  2 mm.  long. 
Flowering  branch  flexuose,  sharp-angled,  felted  and  densely  patently  hairy, 
with  3-nate  leaves  and  several  simple  roundish  cordate  leaves  above,  but 
not  to  the  apex.  Usually  one  of  the  lower  3-nate  leaves  has  a very  round 
terminal  leaflet.  Prickles  rather  many,  crimson  based,  straight  or  fal- 
cate, declining,  short.  Panicle  cylindrical,  moderately  developed;  the 
lower  branches  half  erect,  1-7  flowered,  remote;  the  upper  branches  ap- 
proximate, short,  in  a close  ultra-axillary  head,  1-3  flowered.  Peduncles 
and  pedicels  patently  hairy,  with  scattered  stalked  glands  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding the  hairs,  and  with  nearly  straight  subulate  prickles.  Upper 
bracts  lanceolate  or  trifid,  glandular,  conspicuously  ciliate.  Flowers 
small,  opening  flat,  and  the  petals  at  length  rolling  back  at  the  sides. 
Petals  pink,  sub-orbicular,  abruptly  clawed.  Calyx  segments  greenish 
grey  inside  and  out,  villose  and  felted,  glandular,  ending  in  linear  green 
tips;  patent  during  and  after  flowering,  erect  on  the  fruit.  Stamens 
white  (becoming  red),  spreading  throughout,  hardly  as  long  as  the  green- 
ish styles,  for  the  most  part  a good  deal  shorter;  anthers  glabrous. 
Young  carpels  pilose;  receptacle  pilose. 

I have  seen  specimens  of  the  Scanian  bramble  collected  by  Elmquist, 
Lidforss  and  Gustafsson.  I have  used  the  name  B.  scanicus  as  I do  not 
think  that  either  the  Surrey  or  the  Scanian  bramble  is  quite  the  same 
as  the  earlier  B.  axillaris  of  Lejeune,  as  Sudre  and  Friderichsen  state; 
and  still  less  that  they  are  the  same  as  B.  chlorothyrsos  Focke,  as  Focke 
would  have.  B.  axillaris  is  described  as  having  white  elliptical  petals 
and  as  flowering  in  June.  B.  hirsutissimus  Sudre  & Ley,  which  grows 
at  Netley  Heath  close  to  B.  scanicus  and  resembles  it  closely  in  many 
respects,  would  fit  Lejeune’s  description  of  B.  axillaris  so  far  as  that 
goes.  From  Focke’s  description  of  B.  Leyi  I should  judge  it  to  be 
identical  with  B.  scanicus  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Focke  failed 
to  recognise  the  identity.  I have  not  seen  specimens  of  B.  Leyi. 

B.  scanicus  is  known  from  S.  Sweden  and  Denmark  and,  if  B.  Leyi 
is  the  same,  from  the  German  Ardennes  close  to  the  Belgian  frontier. 

R.  chaerorhyllus  Sagorski  & W.  Sehultze. 

This  is  another  bramble  which  has  not  yet,  I think,  been  reported 
from  Britain.  I have  studied  it  in  three  successive  years  in  the  Forest 
of  Blean,  Kent,  and  have  recognised  it  as  belonging  to  the  same  species 
as  specimens  labelled  “B.  ( ielcrtU ,”  coming  from  Sprowston  and  Mouse- 
hold  Heath.  Norfolk.  A description  follows. 

Stem  at  first  erect  then  low-arching,  elongate,  brown  to  deep  purple, 
shining  after  losing  the  thin  pruina  which  at  first  covers  it,  blunt- 
angled, flat-sided,  striate,  nearly  glabrous.  Prickles  very  unequal,  the 
larger  robust,  slightly  deflexed.  Leaves  yellowish  green,  5-nate,  leaflets 
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contiguous,  with  short  shining  hairs  on  both  sides,  but  so  plentiful  be- 
neath at  first  as  to  make  the  leaf  almost  felted.  Terminal  leaflet  ovate 
oblong,  gradually  tapering  into  a long  point,  broad  across  the  base  and 
subcordate,  irregularly  inciso-dentate  or  doubly  dentate,  three  times  as 
long  as  its  petiolule.  Basal  leaflets  with  petiolules  3 mm.  long,  not 
quite  centrally  inserted.  Petioles  blackish  purple,  shallowly  furrowed 
below,  convex  above,  villose,  bearing  falcate  prickles.  Stipules  red, 
broadly  linear,  glandular  towards  the  tip.  Flowering  branch  purplish, 
zig-zag,  subterete  and  glabrescent  below,  rendered  angular  above  by 
three  lines  running  down  from  each  petiole.  Prickles  numerous,  un- 
equal, the  larger  slender  and  curved,  with  a long  crimson  base.  Panicle 
pyramidal,  lax,  tiling  pubescent  and  pilose  with  rather  numerous,  mostly 
sunken,  stalked  glands  and  acicles.  Leaves  large,  ternate  or  simple, 
concolorous,  pubescent  beneath.  Terminal  leaflet  elliptical,  coarsely 
serrate,  with  a long  acuminate  point.  Lower  branches  widely  ascend- 
ing, very  long  and  compound  ; upper  branches  nearly  patent,  branched 
near  their  apex  to  form  7-fIowered  cymes.  The  shortly  stalked  terminal 
flower  overtopped  by  the  2-3  flowered  branches  below  it.  Flowers  rather 
large,  opening  widely.  Petals  narrow  obovate,  much  tapered  to  the  base, 
pinkish.  Calyx  segments  greenish  grey  felted,  with  a white  margin, 
dotted  with  short-stalked  glands,  tapered  into  short  purple  tips,  loosely 
reflexed  in  flower,  rising  to  patent  as  the  fruit  forms,  but  at  length 
again  more  or  less  reflexed.  Stamens  white,  slightly  longer  than  the 
green  styles;  anthers  glabrous.  Young  carpels  glabrous.  Receptacle 
pilose.  Fruit  globose  to  oblong,  abundant. 

In  habit  this  bramble  takes  after  It.  sulcatus , and  in  fact  grows  with 
it  in  the  Forest  of  Blean.  It  is  not  altogether  identical  with  the  type, 
as  that  is  said  to  have  white  flowers,  a grey  calyx  and  densely  hairy 
carpels.  Several  forms  have  been  described  and  named  on  the  Con- 
tinent, examples  which  I do  not  propose  to  follow  as  our  bramble  lies 
very  near  the  type.  The  Norfolk  bramble  has  hitherto  been  left  under 
7?.  Gelertii,  although  Focke  withdrew  that  name  on  seeing  further  mate- 
rial almost  as  soon  as  he  had  suggested  it.  Frideriehsen  puts  7?.  chnero- 
phyllus  next  to  7?.  Gelertii.  Dr  Focke  was  therefore  as  near  right  as  it 
was  possible  to  be  in  1887,  when  he  said  “ near  72.  Gelertii It.  chaero- 
phyllus  not  being  described  until  1894. 

This  is  predominantly  a Central  European  bramble,  but  is  known 
also  from  isolated  stations  in  N.W.  Germany  and  Belgium. 

R.  montane s Wirtgen. 

For  several  years  I have  cultivated  a bramble  which  occurs  on  com- 
mons and  in  woods  in  N.W.  Kent,  N.E.  Surrey,  and  S.  Essex,  and  which 
has  been  known  as  72.  lentiginosus  Lees,  forma.  It  agrees  very  imper- 
fectly with  Lees  and  Babington’s  descriptions  ( Phyt .,  1853,  pp.  927-8; 
Journ.  Hot.,  1896,  p.  286).  I have  drawn  up  the  following  notes  from 
dried  specimens  of  Lees’  bramble  from  Capel  Curig  and  from  Whixall 
Moss  to  supplement  Lees  and  Babington,  and  in  order  the  better  to 
show  the  differences  in  the  home  counties’  bramble. 
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Lees’  bramble.  Stem  and  prickles  purplish,  the  prickles  very  long 
and  sharp,  occasionally  a stalked  gland  and  prieklet.  Petioles  very  long, 
furrowed,  bearing  large  falcate  prickles  and  narrowly  linear  stipules 
fringed  with  long-stalked  glands.  Leaves  light  green  with  5-7  leaflets, 
the  intermediate  leaflets  standing  off  at  a sharp  angle,  i.e.,  somewhat 
erect.  Terminal  leaflet  ending  in  a long,  narrow,  sharp,  acuminate 
point.  Basal  petiolules  2 mm.  Teeth  double,  rather  coarse,  very  sharp. 
Hairs  on  the  veins  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves  and  on  the  petioles 
long.  Flowering  branch  villous  to  the  base,  densely  villous  above. 
Pedicels  with  some  ascending  and  some  appressed  hairs,  and  occasional 
stalked  glands.  Bracts  with  stalked  glands  on  the  margins.  Prickles 
crimson-based.  Leaves  greyish-felted  beneath ; terminal  leaflets  cuneate- 
obovate-lanceolate.  Petals  broad,  obovate;  anthers  pilose.  Calyx 
densely  felted  and  pilose  all  over,  with  sub-sessile  glands  and  a few 
stalked  glands,  very  aciculate  below;  segments  triangular,  attenuated 
into  long  narrow  purplish  tips,  erect  on  the  fruit. 

I believe  that  this  bramble  of  Lees  is  identical  with  It.  montanus 
Wirtgen  (including  It.  heteroclitus  Wirtgen),  for  which  an  earlier  name, 
earlier  also  than  It.  lentiginosus,  is  It.  sentirosus  Koehler. 

R.  nitidioides  spec.  nov. 

In  our  robust  home  counties’  bramble  the  stems  are  sub-erect,  spring- 
ing up  about  three  inches  apart  in  a clump,  ending  in  the  air  and  there- 
fore not  rooting  at  the  tips;  but  if  the  stem  is  solitary  it  branches  early, 
droops  and  sprawls  along  the  ground,  and  in  autumn  the  tips  root  in. 
By  November  all  except  the  most  recent  leaves  have  been  shed.  The 
stem  is  ochreous  green,  becoming  speckled  and  blotched  with  red-brown, 
with  angles  obtuse  and  sides  flat  to  slightly  furrowed  above,  with  a few 
solitary  short  hairs,  many  yellow  or  red  (ultimately  black)  sub-sessile 
glands,  but  no  long-stalked  glands  and  no  acicles.  Prickles  numerous, 
scattered,  at  first  yellow,  a little  longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  stem, 
subulate  lanceolate  from  a swollen  base  below;  above  mostly 
on  or  near  the  angles,  tending  to  be  in  groups,  declining  or  falcate,  un- 
equal, with  resistant  tips,  at  length  red-brown  in  exposed  situations. 
Leaves  a medium  green,  subdigitate,  plicate;  margin  red,  slightly  un- 
dulate, with  unequal,  rather  incise  broad  and  blunt  mucronate  teeth; 
upper  surface  glaucescent,  with  crowded  sessile  yellow  glands,  shortly 
strigose,  glabrescent  (midrib,  however,  remains  pilose);  under  surface 
pubescent  all  over,  the  pubescence  on  the  midribs  and  veins  partly 
patent,  partly  directed  forwards,  midribs  and  veins  somewhat  pectinate 
at  the  base  of  the  leaf.  Petioles  pubescent,  and  with  short  ascending 
hairs,  sulcate  towards  the  base;  stipules  broadly  linear  with  a few  sub- 
sessile,  but  no  conspicuously  stalked  glands.  Petioles,  petiolules.  and 
midribs  with  many  strong  but  not  large  hooked  prickles.  Terminal 
leaflet  oval,  base  entire  or  slightly  indented.  Intermediate  leaflets  wide- 
ly spreading.  Basal  petiolules  3 mm.  All  leaflets  smallish,  with  broad 
short  points.  Flowering  branch  cylindrical,  glabrescent  below ; angled 
and  striate,  thinly  villous  and  pubescent  above;  with  some  quinate 
leaves  below,  the  terminal  leaflets  rounded  oval,  acute;  leaves  not  felted 
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beneath.  The  strong  lower  panicles  pyramido-corymbose,  with  very  long, 
half-erect,  leafy  lower  branches,  and  a closely  branched  top  : the  upper 
panicles  cylindrical,  broad  and  lax.  Terminal  flower-stalk  of  the 
rachis  and  its  racemose  branches — at  any  rate  the  lower  branches — up 
to  1 cm.  long,  over  topped  by  the  one  or  two  1-7  flowered  branches  next 
below.  The  panicle  has  numerous  more  or  less  curved  prickles  and  sub- 
sessile  glands.  Bracts  with  sub-sessile,  but  no  conspicuously-stalked 
glands.  Pedicels  with  semi-appressed  and  ascending  hairs,  sub-sessile 
glands,  and  many  falcate  intensely  yellow  prickles  up  to  and  on  the 
base  of  the  calyx.  Calyx  shining  green  and  sub-glabrous  on  the  back, 
aciculate,  with  greyish  felted  and  pilose  margins  and  with  sub-sessile 
glands;  the  segments  oval  obtuse  with  linear,  leafy,  cuspidate  tips, 
loosely  reflexed  after  flowering,  later  more  or  less  patent,  rarely  partly 
erect.  Flowers  rather  large,  incurved,  petals  crumpled,  oval,  lilac; 
stamens  white  or  pinkish,  slightly  longer  than  the  yellowish  green  styles; 
anthers  glabrous.  Carpels  glabrous.  Receptacle  pilose.  Fruit  unusual- 
ly large  (resembling  the  fruit  of  11.  Selmeri ),  perfect;  oblong  with  drupe- 
lets of  unequal  size. 

1 think  this  bramble  stands  nearer  to  the  Suberecti  than  Lees’  bram- 
ble does.  It  recalls  It.  nitidus  more  especially,  and  on  this  account,  and 
as  l think  the  time  has  come  when  it  must  be  kept  distinct  from  Lees’ 
bramble,  1 name  it  R.  nitidioides  spec.  nov. 

R.  orthoclados  A.  Ley. 

Another  English  bramble  which  has  passed  for  a form  of  It.  lentigi- 
nosus  I have  seen  from  several  localities  in  W.  Sussex,  viz.,  Ambersham 
Common  (E.S.M.),  Lavington  Common  (E.S.M.  & E.F.L.),  and  Graff - 
harn  to  Heyshott  (E.F.L.).  Sudre  basing  himself  on  a specimen  of  Lin- 
ton’s from  Graffham  has  named  this  It.  opucus , var.  glandulifer.  I am 
inclined  to  think,  however,  that  this  West  Sussex  bramble  is  none  other 
than  a sunny  lorm  of  A.  Ley’s  It.  orthodados.  It  is  vastly  different  from 
It.  nitidioides.  The  stem  is  deep  red,  sub-glabrous,  somewhat  glaucous, 
sharp-angled,  bearing  a few  very  short  finely-stalked  dark-headed  glands 
and  a few  short  equal  acicles.  Prickles  rather  few,  spaced  out,  patent 
or  nearly  so,  short,  slender.  Leaves  digitate,  glabrous  above  (even  along 
midribs),  pilose  on  the  veins  beneath  (not  pubescent)  becoming  glabrous. 
Stipules  purple,  broad,  with  stalked  glands.  Terminal  leaflet  oval  or 
oval-rhomboid,  base  entire,  with  a finely  pointed  long  slender  acumen, 
and  rather  coarse,  spaced  out,  very  unequal  but  hardly  double,  sharp, 
patent  teeth.  Panicle  shortly,  broadly,  pyramidal  with  a broad,  trun- 
cate or  rounded  top,  and  a long,  compound  lower  branch;  upper  branches 
long,  widely  spreading,  patent  or  slightly  ascending;  sometimes  with 
many  simple  ovate  or  lanceolate  leaves.  Rachis  slightly  flexuous  with 
conspicuous  but  short  stalked  glands  exceeding  the  felt  and  adpressed 
loose  hair.  Panicle  prickles  short,  straight,  slender,  deflexed.  Pedicels 
armed  and  clad  like  the  rachis.  Petals  white,  ovate  or  obovate  oblong, 
long  clawed.  Calyx  segments  green-felted  with  a grey  edge,  spreading 
or  slightly  reflexed  then  half  erect  or  patent.  Stamens  longer  than  the 
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styles;  anthers  glabrous.  Fruit  oblong,  moderate  in  size.  Ripe  fruit 
not  seen,  and  final  direction  of  the  calyx  segments  not  therefore  known. 

R.  IN80LATU8  P.  J.  M. 

On  the  3rd  July  1926  I collected  specimens  of  a stunted  bramble  on 
Farnborough  Common,  Kent,  and  after  a long  chase  1 concluded  that  1 
had  the  hairy  form  of  E.  insolatus  P.J.M.  mentioned  by  Godron  and 
Harmand  under  the  name  of  E.  Iiirtus.  At  the  end  of  last  year  (1928) 
Mr  Gustafsson,  who  had  been  on  a visit  to  Muller’s  country,  forwarded 
me  specimens  of  E.  insolatus  from  near  Weissembourg,  and  I saw  that, 
saving  for  the  leaves  being  greyish-felted  beneath  and  the  whole  bramble 
more  hairy,  my  bramble  was  indeed  E.  insolatus.  As  Godron  and  Har- 
mand describe  their  bramble  as  sometimes  like  this  there  seems  nothing 
against  the  determination.  E.  insolatus  is  recorded  in  Rogers’s  Hand- 
book as  having  been  found  on  Shooter’s  Hill,  Kent,  about  8 or  9 miles 
distant  from  Farnborough  Common.  The  stem  is  nearly  procumbent, 
not  glaucous,  becoming  deep  purple,  moderately  villous,  with  very  slen- 
der unequal,  deflexed  and  falcate  prickles,  unequal  but  all  short-stalked, 
dark  red  glistening  glands,  more  unequal  acicles  and  a few  bristles. 
Leaves  yellowish-green,  nearly  all  ternate,  plicate,  with  shining  hairs 
beneath,  and  greyish  felt  on  the  Tipper  leaves.  Terminal  leaflet  oblong, 
shortly  acuminate,  cordate-based,  toothed  as  in  E.  Kochleri.  Flowering 
branch  angled  throughout,  with  numerous  slender  weak  patent  and  de- 
flexed prickles  above,  falcate  below.  Rachis  flexuous,  villous,  the  pedi- 
cels whitish-felted,  armed  like  the  stem,  but  with  denser,  more  slenderly- 
stalked  glands.  Panicle  shortly  pyramidal,  blunt,  the  branches  1-3 
flowered;  the  topmost  panicle  leaves  without  any  stalked  glands  on  the 
upper  surface,  greyish-felted  beneath.  Flowers  rather  small.  Petals 
obovate,  almost  white.  Stamens  white,  erect,  about  equal  in  length  to 
the  reddish-based  styles.  The  young  carpels  slightly  pilose.  Calyx 
greyish-green  felted  and  with  long  shining  hairs,  crowded  red  stalked- 
glands,  and  acicles;  segments  ovate  triangular,  tapered  into  short  points, 
reflexed  at  first  then  more  or  less  patent.  Fertile. 

I believe  there  is  an  old  record  of  “ E.  Koelileri , forma  ” for  Hayes 
Common  and  "E.  Iiirtus  group,  an  unnamed  plant  ” for  Keston  Com- 
mon, by  Rogers  and  Linton.  As  these  commons  almost  adjoin  Farn- 
borough Common  it  is  passible  that  the  bramble  in  question  may  have 
been  E.  insolatus,  which  resembles  both  E.  hirtus  and  E.  Koehleri. 

In  glandular  and  prickle  equipment  this  is  not  fully  Ivoehlerian  and 
should  stand  beside  my  E.  diversvs  which,  moreover,  it  resembles  in  its 
shining  hairs  and  felted  panicle  leaves.  It  must  not  be  confused  with 
E.  rubiginosus  P.J.M. 
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HYBRIDS  BETWEEN  HABENA1MA  VIRIDIS  (L.)  Br. 

AND  THE  PALMATE  ORCHIDS. 

P.  M.  Hall. 

Five  plants  of  a hybrid  between  II.  viridis  and  an  Orchis  were  found 
by  myself  on  ('heesefoot  Head,  near  Winchester,  on  June  24,  1912.  The 
hybrid  has  since  then  been  referred  to  in  several  publications,  with 
numerous  changes  in  the  parentage  to  which  it  has  been  attributed, 
but  it  Inis  not  as  yet  been  named. 

The  plant  was  first  published  in  Hep.  179,  1912,  as  0.  macu- 

lata x 11.  viridis,  nov.  hybr.,  and  was  described  in  great  detail  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Quirk  in  the  Winchester  College  N.H.S.  Report  for  1912-1913, 
being  illustrated  in  the  frontispiece  by  photographic  reproductions  of 
water-colour  drawings.  Mr  Quirk  tentatively  referred  the  hybrid  to 
11.  viridis  x 0.  loti  folia  L.,  but  my  opinion  then  was  that  it  was  a 
ternary  hybrid  (0.  maculata  X 0.  invar natu)  X II.  viridis.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  0.  praetermissa  Dr.  had  not  then  been  named  and 
Ullman  and  myself  were  then  calling  that  plant  O.  incarnata,  form  2, 
while  0.  maculata  then  represented  what  is  now  known  as  0.  Fuchsii  Dr. 
The  description  and  supposed  parentage  are  referred  to  in  the  Hep. 
H.E.C.,  342,  1913. 

0.  Fuchsii  l)r.  was  named  and  segregated  from  0.  maculata  L.  in 
Hep.  H.Fj.C.  for  1914,  and  on  p.  107  of  that  Report  this  hybrid  is  again 
referred  to  but  the  parentage  suggested  is  now  0.  Fuchsii  Dr.  x H. 
viridis,  while  allusion  is  made  to  the  possibility  of  its  being  a ternary 
hybrid. 

The  next  reference  to  this  hybrid  is  in  the  supplement  to  Hep.  H.Fj.C . 
for  1917,  and  the  parentage  attributed  to  it.  viz.  (0.  praetermissa  x O. 
Fuchsii)  x 11.  viridis  is,  1 am  convinced,  the  correct  one.  As  a sug- 
gested ternary  hybrid  will  naturally  be  viewed  with  great  caution,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  recapitulate  the  reasons  on  which  this  identification 
is  based.  These  reasons  are  as  follows:  — 

(1)  It  cannot  be  doubted  from  the  description  and  illustration  that 
one  parent  is  II.  viridis  and  the  other  a Palmate  Orchis. 

(2)  The  deeply-cleft  labellum  of  one  form  of  the  plant  and  the  occur- 
rence of  spots  on  some  of  the  leaves  indicate  the  presence  of  0.  Fuchsii 
Dr. 

(3)  The  deep  tone  of  colour  and  hollow  stems  postulate  the  presence 
of  a Marsh  Orchis. 

(4)  0.  praetermissa  Dr.  grows  in  this  locality,  and  a plant  which  1 
believe  to  be  the  hybrid  0.  Fuchsii  x 0.  praetermissa  is  not  infrequent. 
Some  botanists  refer  the  latter  plant  to  0.  latifolia  L.,  but  reasons  are 
given  in  another  note  for  opposing  this  view. 

(5)  Thus  not  only  do  the  three  presumed  components  of  the  ternary 
hybrid  occur  together  in  this  locality  individually  but  the  hybrid  between 
the  two  Orchis  components  also  occurs. 
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The  plant  first  discovered  in  1912  recurred  in  1913  and,  I believe, 
also  in  1916  and  1917,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  published  name  to 
which  this  hybrid  can  be  referred.  Camus  in  his  Iconographie  gives 
two  bigeneric  Orchis  X Coeloglossum  crosses,  viz.,  X xOrchicoeloglossum 
Erdingeri  A.  & G.  ( C . viridc  x 0.  sambucina)  and  x xOrchicoeloglossum 
Guilhoti  G.  Camus  (C.  viride  x 0.  incarnata),  while  Schultz  gives  the 
former  of  these  two  crosses  only.  The  question  of  giving  names  to 
hybrids  is  a debatable  one,  but  a large  number  of  Orchid  hybrids  have 
been  named  in  recent  years  and  one  of  the  objects  of  this  note  is  to 
propose  a name  for  this  very  distinct  and  interesting  plant.  If  it  be 
considered  worthy  of  a name,  1 would  suggest  xO.  Ullmanii.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  here  that  the  Orchid  parent  has  itself  been  named  and  ap- 
pears in  the  second  edition  of  the  British  Plant  List  as  x 0.  Mortonii 
Druce. 

The  other  object  of  this  note  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  treatment 
of  the  11.  viridis  x Orchis  hybrids  in  the  British  Plant  List.  The  fol- 
lowing are  tabulated  under  11.  viridis:  — xO.  Fuchsii  Dr.  ( mixta  A.  & 
G.),  xO.  latifolia  L.  ?,  xO.  incarnata  L.,  xO.  maculata  L.  None  of 
the  foregoing  coincides  with  the  plant  named  by  me  above,  although  all 
might  have  been  derived  from  the  various  incorrect  attributions  which 
have  been  published  from  time  to  time.  As  far  as  I can  ascertain  from 
a scrutiny  of  the  B.E.C.  Reports,  the  only  other  II.  viridis  x Orchis 
hybrid  reported  besides  my  ternary  hybrid  is  the  x 0.  Fuchsii  cross. 

In  the  1917  Supplement,  pp.  180-1,  two  forms  of  the  supposed  hybrid 
O.  Fuchsii  x 11.  viridis  are  referred  to,  being  illustrated  in  plates  15 
and  16.  Comparing  plate  16  with  the  frontispiece  of  the  Winchester 
College  N.H.S.  Report  for  1912-3,  one  is  compelled  to  think  that  they 
are  the  same  plant.  As  to  the  plant  figured  in  plate  15,  I can  see  in  it 
no  trace  of  II.  viridis  parentage,  while  everything  points  to  the  parent- 
age 0.  Fuchsii  X II.  Gymnadenia.  The  shape  and  direction  of  the  label- 
lum  fits  II.  Gymnadenia  far  better  than  71.  viridis , and  the  narrow, 
dark,  folded  leaves  are  a pure  Gymnadenia  character.  The  spur  is 
rather  longer  than  in  0.  Fuchsii f whereas  if  II.  viridis  were  present  the 
spur  would  probably  be  shorter,  sharply  deflexed,  and  with  a swelling 
at  the  apex.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is  described  as  being  similar  to 
that  of  0.  Fuchsii , whereas  in  other  hybrids  of  II.  viridis,  both  with,77. 
Gymnadenia  and  with  x 0.  Mortonii,  the  colour  has  a curious  suffused 
greenish  purple  tint. 

It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  if  the  hybrid  II.  viridis  x 0.  Fuchsii 
is  included  in  the  List  on  the  strength  of  the  plants  found  at  Winchester 
in  1916  and  1917  and  illustrated  in  the  1917  Supplement,  it  is  incorrectly 
included,  and  the  only  hybrid  which  should  be  listed  is  that  which  I 
have  named  xO.  Ullmanii.  If,  however,  its  inclusion  is  based  on  the 
II.  viridis  x 0.  maculata.  listed  in  the  London  Catalogue,  10th  edition, 
and  if  the  occurrence  of  that  hybrid  is  properly  authenticated,  two  77. 
viridisx  Orchis  hybrids  and  two  only  should  appear  in  the  British  Plant 
List. 
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R.  B.  Ullman  and  P.  M.  Hall. 

On  June  18,  1928,  the  Secretary,  Dr  Druce,  and  the  writers  of  this 
note  spent  a day  studying  the  Palmate  Orchids  in  various  habitats — 
meadow,  down,  water-meadow,  and  marsh — within  a few  miles  radius 
of  Winchester. 

The  first  place  of  call  was  a damp  meadow  between  Wickham  and 
Shedfield,  being  close  to  Shedfield  Common  and  adjoining  the  Braekles- 
ham  gravels.  This  meadow  was  expected  to  hold  0.  maculata  L.,  as  in 
fact  it  did.  The  only  variation  from  the  type  was  one  group  of  three 
plants  showing  a tendency  towards  O.  Fuchsii  Dr.  in  the  shape  of  the 
labellum. 

From  Wickham  a move  was  made  to  Cheesefoot  Head,  a point  on 
the  downs  south-east  of  Winchester,  well  known  to  all  Wiccamical 
botanists.  Here  \fas  a wonderful  profusion  of  Orchids,  principally  0. 
Fuchsii  and  II.  Gymnadenia.  Among  the  0.  Fuchsii  were  several  speci- 
mens which  from  their  deeper  colour,  label-shape,  and  very  heavily 
spotted,  sometimes  “ ring-spotted,”  leaves  were  clearly  of  Marsh  Orchis 
parentage.  The  writers  had  fifteen  years  before  frequently  found  0. 
praetermissa  on  these  downs,  but  to-day  only  one  specimen  of  undoubted 
type  praetermissa  was  forthcoming  after  a long  search.  The  other  Marsh 
Orchids  seen  would  appear  to  fall  within  the  0.  latifolia  L.  of  some 
British  botanists,  but  in  the  view  of  the  writers  none  of  the  plants  found 
exhibited  any  character  not  to  be  expected  of  hybrids  of  0.  Fuchsii  and 
praetermissa.  These  plants,  which  we  believe  to  be  hybrids,  differ  con- 
siderably from  one  another  in  detail  but  at  the  same  time  have  some 
characteristics  in  common.  Their  colour  approaches  O.  praetermissa 
and  is  deeper  in  tone  than  any  ().  Fuchsii  present,  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
pick  out  a hybrid  at  a distance  and  say  with  confidence  “ that  will  be  a 
hybrid.”  Secondly,  the  labella  all  have  the  faint  lobing  with  the  middle 
lobe  slightly  projecting  so  typical  of  0.  praetermissa. 

The  scarcity  of  0.  praetermissa  on  the  downs  was  disappointing,  but 
at  the  same  time  provided  interesting  food  for  thought.  It  may  have 
been  that  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  0.  praetermissa,  though 
present,  was  not  sufficiently  developed  to  be  recognisable,  but  this  is 
most  improbable,  as  no  plants  were  noted  with  any  resemblance  to  un- 
developed 0.  praetermissa.  Or  again  in  this  particular  locality  0.  prae- 
termissa may  have  had  a bad  season,  though  this  was  not  the  case  in 
other  places  visited  the  same  day.  The  scarcity  of  0.  praetermissa 
to-day,  in  view  of  its  comparative  frequency  in  the  same  spot  fifteen 
years  before,  prompts  the  suggestion  that  chance-sown  plants  of  the 
type  have  been  unable  to  persist  in  so  unsuitable  a habitat,  whereas  the 
hybrids  with  0.  Fuchsii  have  persisted  owing  to  their  greater  powers 
of  resistance  derived  from  their  down-loving  parent,  0.  Fuchsii.  Many 
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authorities  from  Webster  onwards  have  noted  that  the  hybrids  of  the 
British  Orchids  exceed  their  parents  in  vigour.  If  these  plants,  which 
we  have  called  hybrids,  arc  not  hybrids  but  0.  lati folia  L.,  a marsh- 
dwelling  species  parallel  to  0.  praetermissa  Dr.,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
ask  why  0.  latifolia  has  not  disappeared  equally  with  0.  praetermissa? 

Variations  from  the  type  0.  Fuchsii  Dr.  found  here  included  one 
specimen  of  0.  O’Kellyi  Dr.,  discovered  by  the  Secretary,  and  a few 
plants  which  showed  a tendency  towards  0.  maculata  L.  in  the  form  of 
label.  With  regard  to  the  former  the  writers  retain  an  open  mind.  0. 
O’Kellyi  as  originally  described  as  a species  or  sub-species  occurred  in 
great  numbers  to  the  exclusion  of  other  forms,  or  at  any  rate  in  pre- 
dominance, and  it  seems  to  us  difficult,  when  you  have  a single  variant 
growing  among  myriads  of  0.  Fuchsii,  to  attribute  it  to  another  species. 
This  must  be  said,  however,  for  the  identification,  that  this  specimen 
was  not  simply  an  albino  0.  Fuchsii,  as  the  flowers  were  distinctly 
smaller  than  any  others  seen.  If  this  plant  is  to  be  identified  with  0. 
O’Kellyi,  it  would  appear  to  be  a N.C.R.  for  vice-county  11  (South 
Hants). 

Considerable  variation  was  noticed  among  II.  Gymnadenia,  indivi- 
duals differing  in  stature,  colour,  shape  of  label  and  width  of  leaf. 
Several  specimens  were  seen  of  the  beautiful  albino  variety  and  one 
specimen  was  collected  which  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be  a hybrid 
with  0.  praetermissa  (0.  Wintoni  Dr.).  The  leaves  were  very  wide  and 
flat  and  rather  pale  green  as  compared  with  typical  Gymnadenia-,  the 
flower  spike  was  markedly  braeteate,  and  the  labella  of  the  one  or  two 
open  flowers  were  very  untypical,  having  a projecting  mid-lobe  in  the 
manner  of  0.  praetermissa.  The  upper  petals  also  were  wide  and  rather 
similar  to  those  of  Orchis.  Later,  however,  when  the  upper  flowers 
opened  in  water,  they  were  found  to  be  typical,  the  lower  part  of  the 
spike  apparently  being  monstrous. 

After  passing  through  Twyford,  where  Tier  minium  was  seen  in  good 
show,  the  Itchen  Water-meadows  were  investigated,  first  at  Brambridge 
and  then  near  Bishopstoke.  In  each  case  there  was  a good  display  of 
typical  0.  praetermissa  and  there  were  a fair  number  of  apparent 
hybrids,  in  one  or  two  spots  even  outnumbering  0.  praetermissa,  but 
the  Orchids  were  on  the  whole  disappointing.  Plants  of  the  maculata 
group  were  very  scarce  indeed  and  not  very  typical,  but  tended  on  the 
whole  to  0.  Fuchsii  rather  than  to  0.  maculata.  In  addition  to  hybrid 
types  very  similar  to  those  found  on  the  downs,  there  were  several  very 
stout  plants  with  “ ring-spotted  ” leaves  and  labella  heavily  striped 
and  diamond-shaped.  The  Secretary  refers  these  plants  to  the  pi'aeter- 
missa  x Fuchsii  rather  than  praetermissa  x maculata  cross,  which  is 
no  doubt  correct,  as  0.  Fuchsii  tends  to  be  stronger  in  both  leaf-spots 
and  label  markings  than  0.  maculata.  In  fact,  it  was  noticed  in  Corn- 
wall this  season  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  0.  maculata  had  unspotted 
leaves,  while  the  normal  labellum  tends  to  be  almost  pure  white  with  a 
faint  wash  of  small  lilac  dots.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  tie  this 
“ ring-spotted  ” plant  down  to  a type,  as  each  specimen  varied  in- 
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dividually,  not  within  comparatively  narrow  limits  as  happens  in  the 
ease  of  the  species  praetermissa , Fuchsii,  and  maculata. 

A few  specimens  wore  found  of  0.  incarnata  L.,  hut  they  were  poor 
and  stunted.  One  plant  with  dull  purple  flowers,  rather  narrow  and 
very  reflexed,  was  almost  certainly  attributable  to  the  cross  0.  incarnata 
x praetermissa. 

The  next  station  to  be  visited  was  a boggy  meadow  opposite  Amp- 
field  Church.  This  meadow  was  noted  by  us  in  1913  as  the  only  station 
in  the  Winchester  district  where  we  found  supposed  0.  latifolia  L.  with- 
out 0.  praetermissa  being  present  also.  But  on  this  occasion  the  latter 
was  very  plentiful  and  typical.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  this 
meadow  was  that  0.  maculata  and  0.  Fuchsii  were  found  growing  together 
in  great  abundance.  The  soil  in  this  neighbourhood  is  sandy,  and  while 
the  presence  of  0.  maculata  was  to  be  expected  the  occurrence  of  O. 
Fuchsii  was  surprising.  The  explanation  is  presumably  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  water  in  this  bog  is  probably  derived  from  the  Farley 
range  of  chalk  hills  lying  to  the  north  of  Ampfield  and  still  retains  a 
sufficiently  high  lime-content  to  support  0.  Fuchsii.  The  following 
points  emerged  from  a fairly  comprehensive  examination: — • 

(a)  Although  the  two  species  were  growing  together  there  were  only 
comparatively  few  intermediates.  The  impression  conveyed  was  not  of 
a single  species  varying  very  considerably  in  the  direction  of  two  ex- 
treme tjrpes  but  rather  of  two  distinct  species  with  occasional  hybrids 
or  intermediates  between  them. 

(b)  0.  maculata  was  definitely  earlier  flowering  than  0.  Fuchsii.  The 
flower-spikes  of  the  former  were  fully  opened  with  the  lower  flowers 
going  over  while  only  the  lower  flowers  of  the  latter  were  opened. 

(c)  The  inflorescence  of  0.  maculata  was  more  cylindrical  and  less 
conical  than  that  of  0.  Fuchsii. 

Numerous  praetermissa  hybrids  were  found,  and  it  would  be  possible 
to  segregate  with  a reasonable  degree  of  certainty  the  two  crosses  prae- 
termissa x maculata  and  praetermissa  x Fuchsii. 

The  most  noticeable  fact  which  arises  from  a survey  of  all  the  fore- 
going observations  is  this,  that  in  every  station  visited  0.  maculata 
and/or  ().  Fuchsii  was  found  and  in  every  case  individual  specimens 
were  found  of  the  one  species  varying  in  the  direction  of  the  other.  This 
fact,  together  with  the  circumstances  under  which  the  two  species  grow 
together  at  Ampfield,  would  appear  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  both 
have  been  derived  from  a common  ancestor  at  a recent  period,  geologi- 
cally speaking,  and  each  has  a tendency  to  produce  reversions  towards 
the  common  ancestor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  species  are  sufficiently 
well  fixed  to  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  as  distinct  species  when 
they  grow  together  in  conditions  which  permit  the  presence  of  both. 
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Eric:  Drabble,  D.Sc. 


Since  writing  the  last  list  of  records  (see  liep.  B.E.C.,  191-204,  1926) 
a very  large  number  of  pansies  have  been  determined.  In  the  following 
list  l alone  am  responsible  for  the  naming;  the  collectors  are  mentioned 
in  brackets  after  the  localities. 

CORNWALL  (1,  2). 

V.  agrestis  Jord. — Venton  Ggymps  (F.  Rilstone). 

F.  segetalis  Jord. — Callestick,  Polperro  (F.  Rilstone). 

F.  ruralis  Jord. — St  Mary’s  Island,  Scilly  (Miss  A.  Dorrien-Smith). 

V . Lejeunei  Jord. — Lizard  (G.  C.  Druce). 

V.  monticola  Jord. — Sennen  (E.  Thurston). 

F.  iutea  Huds. — Lands  End  (Tozer  in  Herb.  Kew). 

V.  Iutea  Huds.,  f.  Pesneaui  Lloyd  & Foueaud. — Par  (E.  Thurston). 

F.  nana  I)C. — St  Mary’s  Island,  Scilly  (Miss  A.  Dorrien-Smith). 

DEVONSHIRE  (3,  4). 

F.  agrestis  Jord. — Tiverton  (G.  Watts). 

F.  Deseglisei  Jord. — Braunton  (E.  Wright). 

F.  ruralis  Jord. — Silverton  (G.  Watts). 

F.  Lejeunei  Jord. — Tiverton,  Burlescombe  (G.  Watts). 

F.  Curtisii  Forster. — Braunton  Burrows,  with  particoloured  flowers  (W. 
T.  Thiselton-Dyer,  1862). 

SOMERSET  (5,  6). 

F.  Deseglisei  Jord.,  f.  subtilis  (Jord.)— Minehead  (J.  M.  Brown). 

F.  Llnydii  Jord. — Milton  Clevedon  (E.  S.  Marshall). 

WILTSHIRE  (7,  8). 

F.  agrestis  Jord. — Aldbourne  (Miss  E.  S.  Todd). 

F.  ruralis  Jord. — Aldbourne  (Miss  E.  S.  Todd). 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT  (10). 

F.  agrestis  Jord.- — Sandown  (E.  & H.  Drabble). 

F.  segetalis  Jord. — Totland  (E.  & H.  Drabble). 

F.  arvatica  Jord. — Newport  (E.  & H.  Drabble). 

HAMPSHIRE  (11,  12). 

F.  agrestis  Jord. — Swaythling  (J.  F.  Rayner). 

I7,  segetalis  Jord. — Lyss  (J.  S.  Gamble). 

F.  ruralis  Jord. — Lyss  (J.  S.  Gamble). 

F.  latifolia  Drabble. — Poole  (J.  E.  Lousley). 

SUSSEX  (13,  14). 

F.  agrestis  Jord. — Chapel  (J.  E.  Little). 

forma  obtusifolia  (Jord.) — Racton  (P.  M.  Hall). 

F.  anglica  Drabble — Roundhurst  (R.  J.  Burdon). 

F.  Deseglisei  Jord. — Black  Down  (J.  E.  Little). 
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T7.  contempta  Jord.,  var.  patula  Drabble — Crowborough. 

T7.  Lejeunei  Jord. — Hailsham  (E.  Bray). 

KENT  (15,  16). 

T\  nlpestris  Jord. — Clover  field  in  Kent,  May  1808  (Herb.  Kew). 

1 . Lejeunei  Jord. — Ightham  (J.  E.  Little) 

SURREY  (17). 

T.  agrestis  Jord. — Ashtead  (C.  E.  Britton);  Merrow,  Headley  (J.  E. 

Lousley). 

T7-  segetalis  Jord. — Headley  (E.  C.  Wallace,  J.  E.  Lousley). 

V.  Deseglisei  Jord.,  f.  subtilis  (Jord.) — Banstead  Downs  (E.  C.  Wallace). 
L.  arvatica  Jord. — Hascombe  (R.  J.  Burdon). 

U.  ruralis  Jord. — Woking  (M.  Sanders). 

U.  vur'nita  Jord.,  var.  sulphured  Drabble— Little  Bookham  (S.  A.  Cham- 

bers). 

1’.  contempta  Jord.,  var.  patula — Shere  (E.  B.  Bishop). 

V.  monticola  Jord. — Gomshall  (E.  B.  Bishop). 

ESSEX  (18,  19). 

T’.  agrestis  Jord. — Lexden  (G.  C.  Brown). 

U.  segetalis  Jord.— Southend. 

U.  segetalis  Jord.,  f.  obtusi folia.  (Jord.) — Saffron  Walden  (Miss  B.  Midg- 

ley). 

HERTFORDSHIRE  (20). 

V.  agrestis  Jord. — Wilbury  Hill  (J.  E.  Little). 

T7.  Deseglisei  Jord. — Hitchin,  Great  Wymondley  (J.  E.  Little);  Heniel 
Hempstead  (R.  W.  Butcher);  Long  Marston. 

T7.  Deseglisei  Jord.,  f.  subtilis  (Jord.) — Totteridge  (E.  & H.  Drabble); 

Ghorley  Wood  (W.  R.  Sherrin). 

V.  ruralis  Jord. — Aldbury  (G.  C.  Druce). 

U.  latifolia  Drabble — Watford  (C.  B.  Clarke,  1894). 

U.  contempta  Jord.,  var.  patula.  Drabble — Pimvell  Field,  Hitchin  (J.  E. 
Little). 

U.  Llnydii  Jord. — Norton  (T.  A.  Dymes). 

BERKSHIRE  (22). 

T7.  segetalis  Jord.,  f.  obtusifolia  (Jord.) — Burghfield  (J.  E.  Lousley). 

U.  ruralis  Jord. — Faringdon  (G.  C.  Druce);  Inkpen  (Miss  E.  S.  Todd). 

OXFORDSHIRE  (23). 

F.  agrestis  Jord. — Sturdy’s  Castle  (G.  C.  Druce). 

T7.  segetalis  Jord. — -Oxford  (G.  C.  Druce). 

F.  ruralis  Jord. — Minster  Lovell  (G.  C.  Druce). 

F.  variata  Jord.,  var.  sulphured  Drabble — Goring  (J.  E.  Little). 

BUCK INCH  AMSH 1 BE  (24). 

T\  agrestis  Jord. — Hanslope  (G.  C.  Druce). 

F.  contempta  Jord. — Hampden  Bottom  (G.  C.  Druce);  Chesham  Vale 
(W.  C.  Barton). 

F.  contempta  Jord.,  var.  patula  Drabble — Chesham. 

F.  Lloydii  Jord. — Gerrard’s  Cross  (T.  A.  Dymes). 
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SUFFOLK  (25,  26). 

I',  angliea  Drabble — Cavenham  (G.  C.  Druce). 

I’,  variata  Jord.,  var.  sulphured  Drabble — Fraralingham. 

NORFOLK  (27,  28). 

1'.  segetalis  Jord. — Wallington  (J.  E.  Little). 

T\  Deseglisei  Jord.,  f.  subtilis  (Jord.) — Wallington  (J.  E.  Little). 

V.  arvatica  Jord. — Wallington  (J.  E.  Little). 

U.  Lejeunei  Jord. — Santon  Warren  (J.  E.  Little);  Appleton  (C.  H. 
Hubbard). 

U.  luteu  Huds.,  f.  Curtisii  Forster  (Forsteri  H.  C.  Wats.) — Santon  War- 
ren (W.  C.  F.  Newton).  ( 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE  (29). 

T\  agrestis  Jord. — Fulbourne  (R.  W.  Butcher). 

BEDFORDSHIRE  (30). 

T’.  Deseglisei  (Jord.) — Rowney  Warren  (J.  E.  Little  and  F.  Druce). 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE  (31). 

U.  ruralis  Jord. — Stibbington  (R.  W.  Butcher). 

N ORT H A MPTONSHIRE  (32) . 

U.  Lejeunei  Jord. — Harleston  (G.  C.  Druce). 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE  (33,  34). 

U.  Deseglisei  Jord.,  f.  subtilis  (Jord.) — Ford  (H.  J.  Riddelsdell). 

I’,  ruralis  Jord. — Whittington  (W.  Notcutt). 

STAFFORDSHIRE  (39). 

U.  luteu  Huds. — Ecton  (W.  H.  Purclias). 

RADNORSHIRE  (43). 

1 . Deseglisei  Jord. — Knighton  (A.  H.  Wolley-Dod). 

1’.  luten  Huds. — Moelfryn  (It.  Melville). 

CARMARTHENSHIRE  (44). 

T\  .teg  etui  is  Jord. — Bethesda  (F.  L.  Shaw). 

CARDIGANSHIRE  (46). 

V.  Deseglisei  Jord. — New  Quay  (F.  L.  Shaw). 

U.  lepida  Jord. — Gyfarllwyd  (H.  E.  Fox). 

1’.  luten  Huds. — Gyfarllwyd  (H.  E.  Fox). 

ANGLESEA  (52). 

U.  luten  Huds.,  f.  Curtisii  Forster  (Forsteri  H.  C.  Wats.) — Newborough 
(J.  A.  Wheldon). 

LINCOLNSHIRE  (53,  54). 

U.  Lejeunei  Jord. — Carlby  (G.  C.  Druce). 

LEICESTERSHIRE  (55).  . 

V.  segetalis  Jord. — H a r ston . 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE  (56). 

U.  lepida  Jord. — Bulwell  Hall  Park  (L.  Bulley). 
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DERBYSHIRE  (57). 

F.  segetalis  Jord. — Ashover,  Tansley  (E.  & H.  Drabble). 

T\  variata  Jord. — Derbyshire  1845  (A.  L.  in  Herb.  Kew). 

T . I u tea  Huds.,  f.  amoena  Henslow — Tansley  (E.  & H.  Drabble). 

CHESHIRE  (58). 

T\  Dcseglisei  Jord. — Alderley  (J.  Britten). 

LANCASHIRE  (59,  60,  69  in  part). 

T’.  ruralis  Jord. — Sandscale  (D.  Dumb). 

V.  variata  Jord. — Skelmersdale  (G.  C.  Druce). 

V.  variata  Jord.,  f.  sulphurea  Drabble — Rainford  Moss  (J.  A.  Wheldon). 
V.  lutea  Huds.  and  f.  amoena  Henslow — Lupton  near  Kirkbv  Lonsdale 
(T.  A.  Dymes). 

YORKSHIRE  (61,  62,  63,  64,  65). 

I . agrestis  Jord. — Beverley  (C.  W.  Horrell). 

F.  segetalis  Jord. — Tedmandale,  Seamer  Carrs  (C.  W.  Horrell). 

T’.  Dcseglisei  Jord. — Ryhill  (W.  A.  Sledge) ; Flash v (F.  Ashwell) ; Seamer 
Moor  (C.  W.  Horrell). 

F.  Dcseglisei  Jord.,  f.  subtilis  (Jord.) — Collingham  (E.  C.  Horrell). 

F.  ruralis  Jord. — Askham  (W.  A.  Sledge). 

F.  anglira  Drabble — Barmby  Moor  (W.  J.  Fordhani). 

F.  derelieta  Jord. — Ripon  (Miss  E.  S.  Todd). 

V.  arvatica  Jord. — Wetherbv  (W.  A.  Sledge). 

F.  variata  Jord. — Barmby  Moor  (\Y.  J.  Fordham). 

F.  variata  Jord.,  var.  sulphured  Drabble — Aberford  (P.  H.  Arundel). 
F.  Lloydii  Jord.,  var.  insignis  Drabble. — York  (C.  Rudd). 

F.  Lejeunei  Jord. — Adel  (W.  A.  Sledge);  Morley  (F.  Ashwell);  Clayton 
Scars  near  Scarborough  (E.  C.  Horrell). 

F.  lepida  Jord. — Bolland  (J.  B.  Pickard). 

F.  lutea  Huds.,  f.  sudetica  Willd. — Middleton  in  Teesdale  (TV.  J.  Ford- 
ham). 

F.  lute  a Huds.,  1’.  amoena  Henslow — Malham  Cove  (W.  R.  Slierrin). 

NORTHUMBERLAND  (67,  68). 

F.  lepida  Jord. — Low  Fell  (TV.  J.  Fordham);  Barington  (H.  E.  Fox). 

WESTMORLAND  (69). 

F.  Lloydii  Jord. — Meatliop  Moss  (T.  A.  Dymes). 

I’,  lutea  Huds.,  f.  amoena  Henslow — Windermer>  (T.  A.  Dymes). 

CUMBERLAND. 

F.  segetalis  Jord. — Melmerby  (G.  C.  Druce). 

F.  Lejeunei  Jord. — Wigton  (J.  M Andrew). 

F.  lepida  (Jord). — On sbv  (G.  C.  Druce). 

F.  lutea  Huds.,  f.  amoena  Henslow — Seathwaite,  Buttermere;  Ousby 
(G.  C.  Druce);  Hesket  Newmarket  (1).  Oliver). 

F.  lutea  Huds.,  f.  Curtisii  Forster  ( Forsteri  H.  C.  Wats.) — Skinburness. 
F.  lutea  Huds.,  f.  Pesneaui  Lloyd  & Foueaud — Seascale  (T.  A.  Dymes). 
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The  records,  unless  otherwise  stated,  are  our  own. 

Ranunculus  auricomus  L.,  var.  incisifolius  Reiclib.  Calow,  Derby- 
shire, April  1905;  var.  apetalus  Wallr.  Spital,  Derbyshire.  April  1905. 

Ranunculus  Flammula  L.,  var.  latifolius  Wallr.  Mitcham  Com- 
mon and  Wimbledon  Common,  Surrey,  1903;  Wingerworth,  Derbyshire, 
July  1908;  Colne,  Lancashire,  1908;  var.  ovatCs  Persoon  (of  Camb.  Brit. 
Flora).  Grange  Hill,  Essex,  1904;  Flitwick,  Bedfordshire,  July  1905; 
var.  petiolaris  Lange  (scoticus  E.  S.  Marshall).  I have  a specimen 
from  Ullswater  (1909)  which  is  clearly  identical  with  the  plant  drawn  in 
Camb.  Brit.  Flora  ii i . , pi.  131,  and  as  the  specimen  from  which  this 
plate  was  drawn  was  supplied  by  E.  S.  Marshall  himself  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  its  correctness. 

Epimedium  alpinum  L.  Near  Windermere  (no  date,  probably  about 
1870),  Miss  Barton  in  Herb.  II.  F.  Wilkinson . 

Papaver  Rhof.as  L.,  var.  violacea  Breb.  Pentire,  Cornwall,  August 
1907. 

Papaver  dubium  L.,  var.  collinum  (Bogenh.).  Ham  Street,  Surrey, 
1904. 

Cardamine  amara  L.,  var.  ehcbescens  Peterm,  Rickmansworth, 
Herts,  May  1903. 

Dianthus  deltoides  L.  Abundant  on  the  debris  of  a limestone 
quarry  near  Youlgrave  [Derbyshire],  July  20,  1878,  Ch.  Bailey. 

Cerastium  arvense  L.,  var.  glabrescens  M.  A K.  West  Kirby, 
Cheshire,  June  1908. 

Cerastium  vulgatum  L.  (triviale  Link),  var.  pentandrum  Syme.  A 
little  5-stamened  annual  form.  Wallasay  Sandhills,  Cheshire,  1908. 

Cerastium  tetrandrum  Curt.,  var.  pedunovlatum  Bab.  Wallasey, 
Newbrighton  and  Leasowe,  Cheshire,  1907. 

Cerastium  viscosum  L.  (glomeratum  Thuill.),  var.  apf.talum  Dum. 
Nether  Loads,  Derbyshire. 

Stellaria  neglect  a Weihe,  var.  decipienb  Marshall.  Southfleet, 
Kent,  June  1903;  Ivew,  Surrey,  1926. 

Stellaria  Holostea  L.,  “ f.  apetai.a.”  Stoke,  May  1874,  H.  E. 
Williamson. 

Arenaria  serpyllifolia  L.,  var.  stricta  Towns.  Dorking,  Surrey.  1904. 

Sagina  subulata  Presl,  var.  glabrata  Lange.  Brae,  Shetland  (no 
date,  no  collector’s  name),  as  S.  subulata. 

Sagina  ciliata  Fr.,  var.  patula  (Jord.).  Idless,  Cornwall.  July  1910, 
E.  A’  H.  Drabble;  Chavey  Down,  Berks,  July  1872,  S.  A.  Naylor  (as 
ciliata)-  Westham,  near  Pevensey,  Sussex,  September  1875,  H.  E.  Wil- 
kinson (as  ciliata). 

Sagina  ciliata  Fr.,  var.  glabra  ( = S.  patula  /3  glabra  Lloyd  & Fou- 
caud  FI.  Ouest,  p.  60;  ? S.  ambigua  Lloyd  FI.  Guest,  ed.  1 , p.  74  ; S.  ciliata, 
var.  ambigua  C’orb.  PI.  Norm.,  p.  107).  Gravesend.  Kent,  June  1903. 
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Sagina  apetala  Arch,  var.  prostrata  S.  Gibs.  Over  Haddon  and  New- 
bold,  Derbyshire,  1909-10,  E.  <fe  H.  Drabble;  Richmond,  Surrey,  June 

1902,  E.  Drabble;  Milverton,  Warwickshire,  August  1889,  E.  Lomax. 

Sagina  ciliata  Fr.,  var.  filicatjlis  (Jord.).  Tilbury,  Essex,  July 

1885,  E.  F.  Linton  (as  ciliata). 

Montia  chondrosperma  Fenzl  (verna  Neck.),  var.  intermedia  (Bee- 
by)  Druee.  Holvmoorside,  Derbyshire,  June  1912. 

Linum  catharticum  L.,  var.  dunense  Druee.  Lytham,  Lancashire, 
July  31,  1875,  E.  F.  Linton  (as  catharticum). 

Sagina  nodosa  L.,  var.  moniliformis  Lange.  Via  Gellia  and  Burbage 
Valley,  Derbyshire. 

Oxalis  Acetosella  L.,  var.  subpurpurascens  DC.  Rose  Castle,  June 
7,  1873,  S.  A.  Naylor;  Madeley,  Shropshire,  May  1880,  Mrs  Lynam  (in 
Herb.  II.  E.  Wilkinson  as  Acetosella). 

Acer  gampf.stre  L.,  var.  leiocarpon  Wallr.  Great  Malvern,  May 
1868,  H.  E.  Wilkinson. 

Trifolium  striatum  L.,  var.  erectum  Gaspar.  Dungeness,  Kent, 

1903,  S.  E.  Chandler  (as  striatum). 

Trifolium  dubium  Sibth.,  var.  erectum  Soy. -Will.  (var.  microphyi.- 
lum  Ser. ; var.  pauciflorum  Coss.  & Germ.).  Hady,  near  Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire;  a mere  ecad. 

Lathyrus  sylvestris  L.,  var.  latifolius  Peter m.  Banks  of  tlie 
Whiteadder,  Chirnside,  Berwickshire,  July  1885,  P.  F.  Lee  (as  sylvestris). 

Potentilla  erecta  Hampe,  var.  sciaphila  Zimm.  Hady  near  Ches- 
terfield, Derbyshire,  1906. 

Pyrus  rupicola  Syme.  Recorded  from  Matlock  by  J.  G.  Baker  and 
W.  W.  Newbold  in  Journ.  Hot.,  1884.  I possess  a specimen  gathered  at 
Matlock  Bath  and  correctly  named  by  Joseph  Whittaker,  in  May  1864. 

Chrysosplenium  alternifolium  L.  Matlock,  Derbyshire,  May  1875, 
Mrs  Madden. 

Peltiphyllum  peltatum  (Torr.)  Engl.  A specimen  sent  to  me  for 
determination  in  1925  by  Canon  F.  L.  Shaw  proved  to  be  this  Californian 
mountain  plant.  It  was  growing  by  the  side  of  the  River  Dove  at  Ilam, 
and  appeared  to  he  fully  established.  Canon  Shaw  thinks  it  may  be  an 
escape  from  the  grounds  of  Ilam  Hall. 

Aethusa  Cynapium  L.,  var.  agrestis  Wallr.  Spital,  near  Chester- 
field; this  seems  to  be  a mere  state. 

Daucus  Carota  L.,  var.  comosus  Grogn.  West  Kirby,  Cheshire. 

Circaea  lutetiana  L.,  var.  cordifolia  Lasch.  Portishead  near  Bris- 
tol, August  1868,  H.  E.  Wilkinson  (as  lutetiana). 

Senecio  erraticus  Bert.  Brockenhurst,  Hants,  August  1925. 

Senecio  aquatic  us  Hill,  var.  intermedius  Druee.  (?  major  Bab.). 
Fillongley,  Warwickshire,  July  1854,  T.  K. 

Senecio  Jacobaea  L.,  with  cream  coloured  (not  yellow)  flowers.  Vent- 
nor,  Isle  of  Wight,  August  1928. 

Cirsium  heterophyllum  Hill.  The  entire  leaved  plant,  Wormhill, 
Derbyshire.  The  var.  laciniosum  Norrlin  was  kept  in  cultivation  for 
many  years  in  my  garden  and  retained  its  special  character. 
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Sonchus  oleraceus  L.,  var.  triangularis  Wallr.  Spital,  near  Ches- 
terfield ; var.  integrifolius.  Lant  Lane,  near  Tansley,  Derbyshire. 

Sonchus  asper  Hill,  var.  integrifolius  Lej.  Spital,  near  Chesterfield. 

Campanula  Rapunculoides  L.  Latlikil  Dale,  Derbyshire,  1912,  (status 
doubtful). 

Veronica  arvensis  L.,  var.  nana  Poir.  (eximia  Towns.).  Castleton, 
Derbyshire ; a mere  state,  I believe. 

Pedicularis  sylvatica  L.  Connor  Hill,  Kerry,  June  1886,  A.  E. 
Lomax,  with  very  hairy  calyx,  but  in  other  respects  normal. 

Leonurus  Cardiaca  L.  Barlow,  Derbyshire. 

Chenopodium  album  L.,  var.  incanum  Moq.  (var.  spioatum,  f.  in- 
canum  Moss  & Wilmott).  Spital,  near  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire. 

Chenopodium  ficifolium  Sm.,  var.  microphyllum  Murr.  Kelvedon, 
Essex,  1852,  E.  G.  Varenne  (as  0.  album). 

Chenopodium  opulifolium  Schrad.,  var.  mucronulatum  G.  Beck. 
St  Anne’s-on-Sea,  October  1907,  C.  Bailey  (as  ficifolium). 

Atiuplex  patula  L.,  var.  linearis  Moss  A Wilmott,  f.  integrifolia 
Beck.  Lancing,  Sussex  (c.  1870),  H.  E.  Wilkinson  (as  A.  ang vstifolia) ; 
Calow,  Derbyshire,  1906,  E.  Drabble;  f.  hastifolia  Beck.  Lancing,  H. 
E.  Wilkinson  (as  ungustifolia) ; var.  sekrata  Moss  & Wilmott.  Spital, 
Derbyshire,  September  1902;  Llandudno,  Carnarvonshire,  August  1904; 
var.  erecta  Lange,  f.  crassa  Moss  & Wilmott.  Wallasey,  Cheshire, 
September  1905,  E.  Drabble;  Ross,  Herefordshire,  September  1851  (no 
collector’s  name);  var.  bhacteata  Westerlund.  Portreatli,  Cornwall, 
August  1905;  Wallasey,  Cheshire,  September  1905;  Lytham,  Lancashire, 
September  1902. 

Atriplex  hastata  L.,  var.  genuina  G.  & G.  Wallasey,  Cheshire, 
September  1905;  Spital,  near  Chesterfield,  September  1907 ; var.  genuina, 
f.  s alin A Moss  & Wilmott  (A.  triangularis  Bab.).  Wells,  Norfolk,  Sep- 
tember 1884,  E.  F.  Linton  (as  A.  prostrata  Bab.);  var.  microtheca  Rafn. 
Spital,  Derbyshire,  September  1926. 

Atriplex  glabriuscula  Edmondst.  (virescens  (Lange)).  Kennack 
Cove,  Cornwall,  August  1904,  E.  Drabble;  Bognor,  Sussex,  S.  A.  Naylor 
(c.  1870);  Lancing,  Sussex  (c.  1869),  H.  E.  Wilkinson;  var.  Babingtonu 
(Woods)  Dr.  Lytham,  Lancashire,  September  1902;  Llandudno,  Car- 
narvonshire, August  1904. 

Suaeda  maritima  Dum.,  var.  macrocarpa  Moq.  Portishead,  Somer- 
set, July  1868,  H.  E.  Wilkinson  (as  maritima) ; var.  flexilis  Rouy. 
Portishead,  Somerset,  July  1868,  H.  E.  Wilkinson  (as  maritima) ; King’s 
Lynn,  Norfolk,  August  1897  (no  collector’s  name,  as  maritima). 

Rumex  conglomeratus  Murr.,  var.  divaricatus  Bluff.  & Fing.  Ches- 
terfield, Derbyshire. 

Rumex  Acetosella  L.,  var.  angiocarpus  (Murb.)  Celak.  Wallasey, 
Cheshire. 

Quercus  sessiliflora  Salisb.,  var.  pubescens  Loudon.  Renishaw, 
Derbyshire,  August  1909. 
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NOTES  ON  POTAMOGETON  NATANS  L. 
J.  Gordon  Dalgliesh,  E.L.S. 


Tlie  outcome  ol  the  present  paper  is  the  result  of  some  years’  obser- 
vations of  Potamogeton  nutans  in  the  field.  Hagstrom  ( Critical 
llesearehes  on  the  Potamogeton recognises  six  varieties  of  nutans  based 
chiefly  on  the  form  of  the  leaves.  Fryer  has  clearly  shown  ( Potamo - 
getons  of  the  British  Isles)  that  Koch’s  variety,  prolixus,  is  merely  a 
state,  and  admits  one  variety  only,  namely  linearis  Syme.  It  behoves 
any  worker  who  would  essay  to  tread  the  path  of  critical  botany  to  walk 
with  extreme  care  especially  when  dealing  with  such  a difficult  group  as 
the  Potamogetons  where  it  is  rare  to  find  entire  agreement  among 
students.  In  collecting  or  observing  Potam-ogeton  natuns  in  situ  the 
following  details  should  be. noted: — The  depth  of  water  and  the  rate 
of  its  movement  or,  if  stagnant,  the  nature  of  the  substratum,  also 
what  other  species,  if  any,  grow  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Fryer 
always  affirmed  that  one  could  not  have  too  large  a series  of  any  one 
species  of  Potamogeton,  and  it  is  only  when  a large  series  of  natuns  is 
seen  that  certain  differences  can  be  recognised  and  appreciated. 
Conard  in  his  Monograph  -of  the  Nymphaeuceae  writes  pertinently:  — 
“ It  is  interesting  to  note  how  various  observers  have  been  impressed 
with  different  features  [in  plants]  as  they  appear  more  or  less 
exaggerated  in  certain  localities.”  It  is  just  this  that  gives  rise  to 
those  impressions  one  gets  with  regard  to  Potamogeton  nutans. 
Hagstrom  enumerates  the  following: — vulgaris  Koch  et  Tis.,  with 
leaves  oval-oblong,  about  110  x 30  mm.;  rotundifolius  Brebisson,  with 
leaves  large  and  roundish;  prolixus  Koch,  with  leaves  oblong-lanceolate 
and  internodes  and  petioles  long;  pygmueus  Gaudin,  a small  shallow 
water  form ; and  terrestris  Gray.  Whether  these  be  regarded  as  mere 
states  or  varieties  is,  for  the  moment,  of  secondary  importance.  It  is, 
however,  important  that  these  states,  forms,  or  varieties  should  at  any 
rate  be  recognised  even  if  no  agreement  be  forthcoming  as  to  their 
status.  Not  all  botanists  are  agreed  as  to  the  status  of  the  British 
forms  recognised  by  some  as  species  or  varieties  of  Call  it  riche,  for 
“ these  distinctive  characters  which  have  been  given  fail  when  applied 
to  a large  number  of  specimens  collected  in  different  parts  of  the  world  ” 
(vide  Handbook  Brit.  Flora,  Bentham  and  Hooker,  7th  ed.).  Arthur 
Bennett  writes  in  the  introduction  to  the  Potamogetons  of  the  British 
Isles: — ” Considered  from  the  local  point  of  view  this  splitting  up  into 
varieties  is  of  value  so  long  as  they  are  held  to  be  local  variations; 
studied  in  connection  with  their  environment  as  to  colour,  depth,  den- 
sity, chemical  composition  of  the  water,  etc.,  they  would  in  time  evolve 
many  interesting  facts  on  their  origin  and  evolution.”  This  is  the 
object  of  the  present  paper  and  not  by  any  means  to  claim  that  these 
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variations  in  Potamogeton  nutans  are  of  great  taxonomic  importance, 
but  to  show  they  do  exist  and  can  he  observed  by  any  field  botanist 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  matter.  The  present  writer  holds  to  the 
theory  that,  above  all  else,  chemical  composition  of  the  water  is  one  of 
the  greatest  factors  in  producing  these  states  or  varieties  in  Potamo- 
getons  and  the  submerged  aquatics  in  general.  Near  Midhurst,  in 
West  Sussex,  are  some  ponds  of  small  size,  indeed,  one  of  these  is  little 
more  than  a mere  swamp,  situated  on  common  land  amidst  rushes  and 
heather.  Here  grows  a barren  state  of  Potamogeton  natans.  The 
plants  have  never  during  a period  of  many  years’  observation  been 
known  to  produce  fruiting  spikes.  On  submitting  specimens  to  Mr 
Arthur  Bennett  he  wrote  as  follows: — “ The  natans  is  a fair  specimen 
of  the  Linnean  herbarium  (?  Linnaeus’  type).  It,  in  aspect,  quite 
simulates  the  North  American  pulcher  Tuck.,  and  1 have  seen  U.S.A. 
specimens  like  yours  named  as  pulcher.  It  is  not  a common  form  of 
natans."  In  appearance  this  form  is  similar  to  the  one  figured  in  the 
Potamogetons  of  the  British  Isles,  plate  1,  fig.  2,  only,  unlike  that 
specimen,  it  can  hardly  be  described  as  a land  form,  though  certainly 
some  of  the  specimens  gathered  during  August  1926  were  on  semi-drv 
ground,  while  others  were  in  shallow  water.  Between  Bepton  and 
Cocking  in  West  Sussex  is  a disused  brickfield  with  two  small  ponds 
fringed  with  Typha  latifolia.  The  water  here  is  shallow  and  upon  it 
floats  a very  small  form  of  natans.  Observations  upon  this  form  have 
been  kept  up  from  1910  to  the  present  year  1928  and  never  at  any  time 
have  fruiting  spikes  been  found.  Gatherings  were  also  submitted  to 
Mr  Arthur  Bennett,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  either  young  or  a small 
state.  In  view  of  the  length  of  time  the  plant  has  been  under  observa- 
tion the  latter  view  must  be  held.  This  form  agrees  very  closely  with 
four  sheets  in  the  Fryer  herbarium  at  the  British  Museum. 

1.  No.  408,  labelled  “ Small  specimen,  Chatteris  and  Mepal,  13.9.1887.” 

2.  On  this  sheet  the  specimen  is  in  the  flowering  stage,  labelled  “ Cul- 
tivated plant,  pond.  Root  from  Haslemere,  Surrey  (W.  H.  Beeby), 
July  9th,  1888.” 

3.  In  fruit,  but,  unfortunately,  no  data. 

4.  No.  375,  Scalloway,  Shetland,  ex  Herb.  W.  H.  Beeby. 

All  these  four,  in  size  of  floating  leaf,  agree  with  the  West  Sussex  speci- 
mens enumerated  above  where  the  measurements  do  not  exceed  55  mm. 
x 23  mm.  This  is  no  doubt  Hagstrom’s  pygmaeus  Gaudin,  which  he 
describes  as  a small,  shallow-water  form.  Leaf  measurements  have  been 
found  to  be  very  constant  throughout  a great  number  measured.  The 
largest  floating  leaved  plant  of  natans  the  present  writer  has  seen  is  a 
specimen  in  the  Fryer  Herbarium,  No.  2157,  measuring  115  mm.  x 61 
mm.  Of  this  specimen  Fryer  wrote: — “ No  true  variety  of  Potamo- 
geton natans  grows  in  the  fens;  the  earlier  growths  from  this  rootstock 
had  narrow,  elongated  leaves  which  might  have  been  assigned  to  var. 
prolixus  Koch.  Specimen  from  Witcham  meadowlands,  Mepal, 
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13.8.1892.’  I he  variety  Hagstrom  gives  as  vulgaris  Koch  et  Tis.,  with 
leaies  broadly  oval,  is  possibly  the  type  state,  the  form  generally  figured 
iu  most  works  under  the  name  Potamogeton  nutans.  The  leaves  might 
well  be  described  as  spatlmlate.  This  is  the  type  in  Fryer’s  herbarium, 
No.  2157  (vide  supra).  Ovalifolius  Fieber  is  described  with  leaves 
ovate-oblong,  about  110  mm.  x 30  mm.  Forms  answering  to  this 
description  have  been  gathered  from  a pond  at  Horsted  Keynes,  East 
Sussex,  a very  graceful  slender  plant  growing  in  moderately  deep  water. 
Well-defined  forms  taken  from  ponds  having  a substratum  of  clay  and 
a considerable  depth  of  water  between  Midhurst  and  Cocking,  West 
Sussex,  possessing  thick  floating  leaves  more  lanceolate  than  spatlmlate, 
undoubtedly  approach  specimens  labelled  prolixus  Koch  from  Bavaria. 

It  is  interesting,  though  at  the  same  time  difficult,  to  account  for  the 
extreme  localisation  of  Potamogeton  nutans  in  certain  restricted  areas. 
At  Lewes  Levels,  East  Sussex,  there  are  marshlands  intersected  with 
both  wide  and  narrow  ditches.  In  these  ditches  are  to  be  found 
Potamogeton  densus,  lucens,  ueutifolius  and  punormitanus,  but  no 
nutans,  though  it  grows  not  far  distant  in  the  stream  known  as  the 
Cockshute.  Here  during  1925  flourished  in  great  profusion  the  form 
described  as  vulgaris  Koch  et  Tis.,  with  leaves  measuring  80  mm.  x 
51  mm.  During  the  years  1920.  1927,  and  1928  the  growth  has  for 
some  unexplainable  reason  considerably  diminished,,  only  a few 
straggling  examples  being  now  found. 


Owing  to  the  kindness  of  Dr  G.  Claridge  Druce,  F.R.S.,  the  writer 
has  been  enabled  to  examine  many  interesting  forms  of  natans,  amongst 
these  being  the  much  discussed  Ki Harney  hybrid.  Here  again  one  is 
faced  with  a specimen  of  the  nutans  group  which  is  a puzzle  to  critical 
students.  One  cannot  dismiss  the  plant  with  the  remark  of  Mr  W.  H. 
Pearsall,  who  does  not  accept  the  suggestion  of  a hybrid,  that  this  is 
“ simply  an  induced  state  of  nutans ,”  though  agreeing  with  him  that 
'•  in  the  absence  of  fruit  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain.”  Mr  Arthur  Ben- 
nett will  not  even  admit  it  to  be  a form  but  merely  says  it  is  “ a plant 
coming  on  to  maturity,”  while  a late  and  valued  friend,  the  Rev.  E.  S. 
Marshall,  to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted  for  his  first  awakening  to 
consciousness  a love  for  field  botany  and  one  of  the  most  careful  and 
critical  workers,  says,  “ Apparently  a deep-water  form  or  state  of  Pota- 
mogeton  polygonifoliusV'  Hagstrom,  whose  death  was  a serious  blow 
to  the  critical  study  of  the  Potamogetons,  says,  ‘‘  It  is  a very  distinct 
hybrid,  P.  natuns  x polygon  if  alias  (or  gramineus  x linens  x natans).” 
Dr  Druce  rightly  considers  it  to  be  a hybrid,  natans  x polygonifolius, 
and  in  Pep.  B.K.C.,  350,  1908.  has  identified  it  with  Potamogeton  gess- 
naeensis  Fisch.  Die  Bayer  Potam.,  31.  1907.  Here  is  a typical  example 
of  the  necessity  for  a very  careful  study  of  the  natans  group  and  the 
fallacy  of  the  “ lumper  ” school  who  would  class  all  forms  together. 
The  writer  agrees  with  Dr  Druce,  whose  enthusiasm  and  helpful  en- 
couragement have  so  greatly  aided  field  workers  and  whose  studies  in 
British  botany  stand  out  pre-eminently,  that  this  form  should  remain, 
for  the  present  at  any  rate,  as  Potamogeton  yessnacensis  Fisch.  Pota- 
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inogeton  nutans  L..  var.  rut  undifolius  Brebisson,  is  a very  distinct 
form,  generally,  in  the  writer’s  observations,  associated  with  small, 
stagnant  ponds.  It  is  when  one  sees  forms  such  as  this  that  the  neces- 
sity becomes  apparent  for  recognition  of  the  various  forms.  W ho,  for 
instance,  but  the  most  critical  observer  could  associate  this  with  say, 
the  curious  grass-leaved  forms  and  say  they  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
species?  Both  in  appearance  are  totally  dissimilar.  There  is  such  an 
example  as  this  latter,  identified  at  first  by  the  collector  as  acutij alius, 
in  Dr  Druce’s  herbarium  (Ref.  No.  216)  from  Edwardstone,  Suffolk. 
21.8.1913,  collected  in  a pond  “ very  much  shaded  by  trees.” 
This  specimen  agrees  with  one  in  the  writer’s  possession  collected  by 
Miss  G.  Lister.  F.L.S.,  “ submerged  in  swift  current,  River  Roding,” 
but  this  may  be  polygonifolius  in  the  state  known  as  pseudo-fluitans. 
A small  form  with  flowering  spikes  from  Loch  W’inlan,  Caithness, 
7.8.1885,  in  Dr  Druce’s  herbarium  and  referred  to  by  Mr  Arthur 
Bennett  as  a “ very  interesting  form  ” is  certainly  a typical  example 
of  pyginueus  Gaudin  and  is  identical  with  the  small,  barren  states  from 
the  brickfield  ponds  in  West  Sussex  (vide  supra)  and  the  small  specimens 
enumerated  as  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  in  the  Fryer  collection.  A “ mud  form  ” 
from  Oxford,  August  1904.  in  herb.  G.  C.  Druee,  is  similar  to  the  barren 
shallow-water  form  from  Cocking,  West  Sussex,  or  may  possibly  be 
Gray’s  ter  rest  ris,  but  the  material  is  insufficient  to  determine  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  A specimen  of  Potamogeton  nutans  brought  from  a 
pond  at  Chailey,  East  Sussex,  on  July  20,  1928,  and  kept  in  an  aquarium 
until  September  4,  showed  a diminishing  in  size  of  the  unfolding  float- 
ing leaves  as  the  season  advanced,  being  on  the  last  date  much  reduced, 
as  some  examples  only  measured  28  X 13  mm.  Fata  inogeton  nutans  is 
very  erratic  in  its  choice  of  habitat,  also  in  its  growth.  At  Horsted 
Keynes,  East  Sussex,  there  are  two  ponds  within  a stone’s  throw  of  one 
another.  In  the  one  nutans  covers  the  water;  in  the  other  pond  not  a 
single  example  is  to  be  found.  On  large  ponds  where  it  has  plenty  of 
room  to  expand,  nutans  is  more  often  than  not  restricted  in  growth  to 
one  small  spot.  On  the  other  hand  a very  small  and  dirty  pond  much 
used  by  cattle  for  drinking  purposes  is  covered  with  a luxuriant  growth. 
Three  ponds  at  Henfield,  West  Sussex,  within  a range  of  a few  yards 
from  one  another,  contained  Potamogeton  crisp  us  in  one,  P.  nutans  in 
another,  and  P.  nutans  and  P.  densus  in  a third.  In  one  of  these  ponds 
P.  crispus  appeared  to  be  the  only  form  of  submerged  aquatic. 
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NATURE’S  SPECIES  AND  HUMAN  RACES  IN  THEIR 

ENVIRONMENT. 


E.  Almquist. 


I. — THE  IMPORTANT  MEANING  OF  THE  HABITAT. 

If  we  exclude  cultivated  and  ruderal  forms  almost  all  wild  plants 
need  their  special  habitat  or  environment  where  they  live,  often  distant 
from  their  kindred.  Nature  has  created  most  of  them  constant.  Linne 
proved  their  constancy  and  named  them  as  species.  Now  we  know  that 
all  individuals  of  a constant  sexual  species  possess  the  same  genes.  In 
most  groups  of  wild  plants  we  do  not  find  hybrids.  Alexis  Jordan  proved 
that  the  micro  species  also,  although  growing  together,  do  not  cross 
spontaneously.  Thus  we  conclude  that  the  constant  wild  plants  do  not 
cross  spontaneously,  or  that  the  newbred  hybrids  do  not  prosper  in  the 
habitat  of  the  parents. 

I have  observed  some  spontaneous  hybrids  and  will  present  a few 
samples. 

Geuni  intermedium  represents  that  most  splendid  hybrid  of 
ri  rule  x urban  tint,  and  enjoys  in  high  grass  its  own  habitat.  It  does 
not  grow  in  the  damp  or  dry  habitats  of  the  parents.  Other  hybrids 
of  the  kind  are  rare.  In  the  cultures  of  G.  intermedium  we  discover 
different  forms.  We  are  able  to  conclude:  G.  intermedium  frequently 
finds  its  convenient  habitat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parents,  other 
hybrids  of  the  same  are  scarcely  fit  for  living  there  (Acta  Hart.  Bergian. 
ix.,  p.  67). 

1 find  Go  rex  microstachyu , i.e.,  ennescens  x di<>icu}  sometimes  after 
the  draining  of  a bog.  The  habitat  of  the  parents  was  spoiled  and  the 
hybrid  appeared  for  a short  time.  Probably  the  hybrid  prospered  in 
the  altered  environment.  The  parents  disappeared,  soon  also  the  C. 
microstachyu.  We  must  suppose  that  some  individuals  crossed  before 
in  the  bog  but  did  not  prosper.  [It  is  the  same  with  some  of  the  Fen 
Viola  hybrids. — Ed.]  Thus  we  are  also  able  to  interpret  the  observa- 
tions that  hybrids  at  times  appear  after  change  of  the  environment. 

If  most  individuals  of  the  genus  Suli.c  are  hybrid,  there  must  be  some 
reason  for  this  extravagance.  Perhaps  the  permanent  crosses  are  of 
value.  The  seeds  of  a Salix  fly  far  off  from  the  mother  plant.  Thus  they 
will  perhaps  reach  proper  habitats  and  form  still  other  hybrids.  In  the 
Alps  especially  we  should  reasonably  expect  this  probability. 

II. — TASK  AND  PROBLEMS  INFLUENCE  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

Linne  united  fixed  micro  species  with  collective  species,  e.g.;  Primula 
rrris  officinalis  and  P.  r.  acaulis.  All  individuals  of  the  constant  micro 
species  have  identical  genes.  But  he  found  also  well  limited  species, 
whose  individuals  were  different,  e.g.,  Brassica  oleracea  vlridis,  Cants 
fumiliaris  lapponum , Homo  sapiens  europaeus.  Kept  in  perfect  isola- 
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tioii  these  races  grow  tolerably  constant,  but  they  cross  often  with  the 
kindred  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  pure  European  race  the  brothers 
and  sisters  are  all  different;  all  human  individuals  are  hybrids.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  most  useful  qualities  of  the  man  will  be  looked  for  and 
especially  favoured;  on  the  contrary  the  less  valuable  will  be  neglected. 
Thus  some  genes  disappear  and  the  useful  prevail  more  and  more.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Swedish  races  were  for  thousands  of  years  much 
the  same.  To-day  certainly  we  see  the  resemblance,  and  also  the  great 
differences.  We  1 •enow  partly  the  reasons.  England  organised  and  con- 
trolled half  the  world.  This  work  demanded  a comprehensive  activity. 
These  qualities  prospered.  On  the  contrary,  the  peasantry  has  not  been 
protected  enough,  although  it  represents  the  duration  and  continuation 
of  a race.  Therefore  the  stability  is  threatened,  the  race  will  perhaps 
cease  growing  and  senility  appear.  Without  vital  power  wealth  and 
authority  must  decline  (Die  Sonne,  1928,  p.  892,  766). 

The  constant  species  do  not  show  senility.  They  are  immutable  in 
their  own  habitat.  On  the  contrary  the  hybrids  are  very  various.  The 
European  race  produces  in  the  same  country  conspicuous  varieties.  In 
Germany  and  Sweden  two  rather  different  extremes  have  been  distin- 
guished : the  northern  and  the  falish  race.  The  former  is  active,  enter- 
prising, vivacious;  lie  does  not  find  the  native  body  fit  for  his  needs.  The 
other  is  very  faithful,  stays  at  home,  is  often  indolent,  is  without  fancy, 
but  is  a good  labourer  in  his  task.  Perhaps  these  two  extremes  are 
developed  from  the  same  origin.  The  one  moves  to  the  towns  or  emi- 
grates to  foreign  countries;  the  other  stays  at  home,  continues  the 
works  of  his  ancestors  and  upholds  the  race. 
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FLORA’S  LEAGUE. 

Sir  Maurice  Abbot-Anderson,  C'.V.O..  etc. 


the  kind  invitation  of  the  Secretary  oi'  tlie  Botanical  Society  and 
Exchange  Club  of  the  British  isles,  I take  great  pleasure  in  penning 
tlie  following  particulars  of  the  above  League  which  i founded  last  Jure; 
tor  the  protection  and  preservation  of  wild  flowers  in  the  British  Isles. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  a healthy  sign  that  T have  received  correspondence 
from  Malta  and  have  sanctioned  the  formation  of  a Branch  in  that 
island. 

On  all  sides  there  is  definite  evidence  that  now  is  the  psychological 
moment  to  “ make  a noise  ” in  order  to  attract  attention  to  this  im- 
portant matter  and  to  achieve  something  practical.  The  County  Councils 
Association,  recognising  that  disaster  is  staring  us  in  the  face,  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  pass  bye-laws  to  protect  their  county  flora  against 
vandalism.  A very  recent  example  may  be  cited  to  the  credit  of  Hert- 
fordshire, and  1 am  sure  we  all  hope  to  see  this  excellent  precedent 
followed. 

There  is  a consensus  of  opinion  that  the  chiefest  means  to  obtain  a 
lasting  and  definite  result  must  be  by  the  education  of  our  children. 

I am  therefore  anxious  to  enrol  as  many  children  as  possible  and  to  this 
end  (whilst  recognising  the  arguments  against)  1 decided  that  it  was 
essential  .to  have  a badge  symbolising  the  League.  This  has  already 
been  made.  The  question  then  arose  as  to  whether  a charge  should 
be  made  for  this  token.  The  definite  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that, 
if  the  badge  was  presented  free  to  each  member,  it  would  not  be  valued 
at  the  same  worth  as  it  would  be  if  a small  charge  was  made  for  it.  As. 
however,  the  primary  object  is  not  to  raise  money,  and  as  f am  anxious 
that  every  member  shall  possess  a badge,  it  has  been  decided  to  charge 
for  this  on  a “ sliding  scale,”  the  maximum  to  be  one  shilling  and  the 
minimum  a penny.  Every  badge  is  sent  out  in  a little  box.  wrapped 
in  a pamphlet  indicating  shortly  the  main  objects  of  the  League. 

I am  anxious  that  it  should  be  clearly  and  distinctly  understood  that 
beyond  this  there  is  no  other  financial  obligation  associated  with 
membership. 

I am  enrolling  “ all  and  every  ” as  members,  and  gradually  mapping 
out  the  whole  country  into  areas,  each  with  its  local  secretary,  who.  it 
is  suggested,  besides  enrolling  new  members,  will  where  possible  act  as 
“ guardian  ” of  the  rare  and  scarce  plants  in  each  neighbourhood  and 
use  every  practicable  means  to  protect  them.  N\  ill  those  who  are  willing 
to  act  as  lxjcal  Secretaries  kindly  send  me  their  names  and  addresses, 
mentioning  the  possible  range  of  their  guardianship? 

In  order  to  bring  .the  subject  more  closely  home  to  the  young  folk,  I 
am  arranging,  in  association  with  Dr  Green,  of  Birkenhead,  popular 
lectures  with  lantern  slides. 
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1 am  suggesting  to  all  local  branches  that,  when  250  members  have 
been  enrolled  in  any  one  district,  I will  make  every  endeavour  to  enlist 
the  services  of  l)r  Green  to  arrange  a social  evening  in  that  district  and 
to  attend  myself  to  distribute  the  badges. 

I shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  suggestions,  inquiries,  or  applica- 
tions for  membership,  which  should  be  addressed  to:- — The  Secretary  of 
“ Flora’s  League,”  78  Portland  Place.  London.  W.l. 

1 feel  very  confident  that,  if  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
cause  will  give  me  their  loyal  co-operation,  “ Flora’s  League  ” will 
emulate  my  old  school  motto: — “Vires  acquirit  eundo.” 
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NOTES  ON  MENTHA. 
J.  Fraser. 


Mentha  aquation  L..  var.  subglabra  Baker.  Stem  thinly  furnished 
with  short,  sharply  deflexed  hairs,  more  numerous  upwards,  especially 
under  the  nodes,  and  on  the  petioles.  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  obtuse  or 
the  upper  ones  acute,  rounded,  truncate  or  subcordate  at  the  base,  very 
thinly  strewed  with  very  short  hairs  on  both  faces,  more  numerous, 
though  inconspicuous,  on  the  nerves  beneath.  Calyx  thinly  covered  with 
very  short,  sharply  ascending  hairs,  curved  upwards  at  the  base.  The 
rest  as  in  M.  aquation. 

The  above  is  only  an  extreme  form  of  the  type,  characterised  by  the 
few,  very  short  hairs,  especially  on  the  leaves  and  calyx.  There  is  no 
exact  line  of  demarcation,  for  there  is  every  degree  of  hairiness  between 
this  and  the  most  hirsute  and  best  forms  of  .1/.  hirsutn  Hudson,  which  is 
synonymous  with  M.  aquation  Linnaeus.  The  above  description  is 
merely  intended  to  fix  Baker’s  var.  glabra  to  the  type  and  not  to  M. 
aquation  L..  var.  major  Sole.  I have  a sheet  of  the  latter  sent  me  as  M. 
aquation  L..  var.  sub  glabra  Baker,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  subglab- 
rous  forms  of  Sole’s  variety,  which  has  longer  leaves,  euneate  at  the 
base  and  distinct. 

X Mentha  vertieillata  L.,  var.  -pallid om  (Sole).  xM.  vertieillata  L.. 
var.  congesta  Fraser.  xM . vertioillata  L.,  var.  ovalifnlia  Briq.,  forma 
ad  var.  atrovirentem  vergens  (J.  Briquet,  1894).  No  Mint,  perhaps, 
has  had  more  names  given  it  by  different  collectors  than  Sole’s  M.  palu- 
dasa.  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  had  a root  sent  him  from  Sole  and  after 
cultivating  it  he  said  it  was  not  constant.  This  is  very  true  so  far  as 
the  subspicate  inflorescence  is  concerned.  T have  been  unable  to  get  a 
subspicate  form  in  the  garden;  and  it  does  not  always  give  one  in 
different  seasons,  in  the  same  spot,  in  a wild  state.  Sole’s  plate.  No.  22, 
shows  a single  stem,  with  branches  1-2  in.  long,  all  flowerless  except  the 
upper  pair,  which  have  about  half-a-dozen  flowers  each.  My  best  speci- 
men has  sixteen  branches  varying  from  1-6  in.  in  length  and  twelve  of 
them  have  a subspicate  inflorescence,  besides  that  of  the  main  axis.  The 
stems  may  be  simple  when  crowded,  but  in  wet  places  with  plenty  of 
room  the  branches  may  be  nine  or  more  inches  long  and  have  the  verticils 
shortly  separated  ; in  shade  or  in  hedges  the  verticils  may  be  more  widely 
separated,  and  the  axis  may  end  in  1-4  pairs  of  leafy  bracts  without 
flowers.  I have  now  got  fifteen  sheets  and  am  convinced  that  all  of  them 
are  Sole’s  plant  under  different  surroundings  and  varying  degrees  of 
moisture.  With  these  comments,  the  description  of  xM.  vertieillata  L., 
var.  congesta  Fraser,  in  Hep.  li.E.C.  for  1926.  Supplement,  is  still  quite 
good,  only  the  name  of  the  variety  is  wrong  and  sinks  in  a synonym. 

M.  arvensis  L..  var.  subglabra  Fraser,  nov.  var.  Stem  erect  or  arch- 
ing, straight  or  flexuous.  simple  or  more  or  less  copiously  branched  about 
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the  middle  up  to  the  inflorescence,  12-18  in.  high,  nearly  glabrous  at  the 
base,  thinly  furnished  with  very  short,  deflexed  hairs,  chiefly  on  the 
angles,  and  more  copiously  with  similarly  short  hairs  on  the  axis  of  the 
inflorescence;  branches  long,  slender,  flexuous,  ascending  at  a more  or 
less  acute  angle;  internodes  2-4  cm.  or  2. 5-6. 5 cm.  long  on  different 
plants,  according  to  the  surroundings.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate  to  lan- 
ceolate-elliptic, obtuse  to  subacute,  more  attenuate  at  the  base  than  the 
apex,  serrate  on  the  upper  two-thirds,  practically  glabrous  above,  very 
shortly  ciliate,  very  shortly  pubescent  on  the  midrib  and  primary  veins 
beneath.  4. 5-5. 5 cm.  long,  1.5-3  cm.  broad;  serratures  shallow,  lying  close 
to  the  margin,  obtuse  to  subacute,  0.25-1  mm.  deep.  Leafy  bracts  of  the 
inflorescence  and  of  the  branches  lanceolate,  more  acute,  with  acute  ser- 
ratures, and  a few  very  short  scattered  hairs  on  both  faces,  more  numer- 
ous on  the  nerves,  llracteoles  lanceolate,  acute,  shortly  downy,  as  long 
as  the  pedicels  or  those  of  the  lower  verticils,  sometimes  as  long  as  the 
corolla.  Verticils  all  sessile,  overlapping  the  short  petioles  and  part  of 
the  leaves  when  in  bloom.  Pedicels  glabrous.  Calyx  campanulate, 
covered  with  very  short,  sharply  ascending  hairs;  teeth  triangular, 
acuminate,  acute.  Corolla  pale  to  bright  purple,  thinly  covered  with 
short  hairs  without,  subglabrous  within.  Stamens  exserted.  Fruit 
fertile. 

The  lanceolate-elliptic  leaves,  lanceolate  bracts,  subglabrous  stems, 
leaves,  bracts  and  calyx  w ill  generally  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  this 
variety.  The  stems  are  much  more  nearly  glabrous  than  M.  aqvatica . 
var.  suhijlahm,  above  described.  Tributary  of  the  River  Mole,  E. 
Molesev,  Surrey,  1927,  J.  Fraser;  Billingshurst,  W.  Sussex,  1903,  A. 
Webster;  Pulhorough,  \Y  Sussex.  1901,  E.  S.  Marshall  in  Unh.  C.  K. 
Salmon. 
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THE  BRITISH  BATRACHIA. 
William  Harrison  Pearsall. 


Ten  years  having  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  my  original  paper 
on  these  plants  in  the  Rep.  B.E.C.,  1918,  and  the  supplies  of  that  re- 
port being  exhausted,  the  opportunity  for  reprinting  a fuller  and  revised 
description  of  the  genus  has  been  taken  in  the  hope  that  members  who 
have  joined  since  that  date  may  find  it  useful,  and  that  additional 
stimulus  may  be  given  to  the  collection  of  these  plants.  Any  changes 
that  have  occurred  will  be  found  recorded  under  the  various  species. 

The  actual  collection  of  Water  Buttercups  presents  little  difficulty. 
They  can  usually  be  reached  from  the  side  of  the  water  in  which  they 
grow,  either  directly  by  hand  or  with  the  aid  of  a walking-stick.  A 
large  stone  attached  to  the  end  of  a long  piece  of  stout  string  will  pro- 
vide means  whereby  species  growing  out  of  reac  h may  be  readily  secured. 
Many  botanists  possess  a small  dredger,  which  is  eiren  more  useful  for 
this  purpose.  After  removal  from  the  water  the  plants  should  be  placed 
in  the  vasculum  and  kept  moist,  until  the  collector  reaches  home.  By 
this  time  many  of  the  petals  of  the  flowers  may  have  become  detached. 
Assuming  that  all  these  belong  to  the  same  species  (which  is  occasionally 
not  the  case)  they  should  be  stuck,  while  still  moist  and  limp,  to  the 
gummed  side  of  pieces  of  stamp  selvage,  pressed  with  the  plants  to 
which  they  belong,  and  subsequently  be  distributed  with  them.  They 
are  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  determination  of  difficult  plants. 

Cpon  reaching  home  the  plants  should  be  put  at  once  into  a liberal 
supply  of  water  and  may  there  be  left  until  the  next  day,  if  necessary. 
They  should  then  be  carefully  “ floated  out.”  For  this  purpose  T use 
a zinc  tray  (18  in.  x 11  in.  x 3 in.),  but  any  large  vessel  full  of  water 
will  suffice.  Place  a sheet  of  white  paper  (the  thicker  and  stiffer  the 
better)  under  the  surface  of  the  water  and  see  that  it  is  entirely  sub- 
merged. Select  one  entire  plant  and  place  it  upon  the  paper,  both  being 
submerged.  With  a pair  of  fine-pointed  steel  forceps — or  even  a match- 
stalk- — eoax  the  leaves  and  branches  to  assume  a natural  position,  with 
leaves,  flowers  and  fruits  well  displayed.  (The  forceps  are  useful  for 
detaching  caddis-cases,  dirt,  or  other  foreign  matter.)  Then  with  the 
right  hand  take  hold  of  the  bottom  of  the  paper  and  gradually  raise  it 
out  of  the  water,  when  the  lower  part  of  the  plant  will  adhere  to  the 
paper.  Now  take  hold  of  the  top  of  the  paper  with  the  left  hand  and 
very  slowly  raise  the  whole  sheet — as  a slightly  inclined  plane — out  of 
the  water,  which  will  thus  run  off  and  leave  the  whole  plant  adhering 
to  the  paper.  Care  is  required,  as  the  water  finally  escapes,  to  prevent 
displacement  of  some  of  the  leaves,  but  a little  practice  and  patience 
will  soon  overcome  this  difficulty.  To  dry,  put  blotting-paper  directly 
over  each  plant — whatever  other  paper  may  be  used  in  addition — and 
dry  paper  and  plant  together  In  the  press.  On  no  account  should  gum 
or  other  adhesive  be  employed  for  mounting — water  and  adequate  pres- 
sure between  sheets  of  paper  are  amply  sufficient.  Change  the  blotting- 
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paper  and  other  paper  used  for  drying  (but  not  the  white  sheet  to  which 
the  plant  is  now  adhering)  after  2 or  3 days.  Care  is  required  in  chang- 
ing; the  blotting-paper  should  be  lifted  very  slowly  from  bottom  to  top — 
and  not  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  the  whole  plant  is  exposed, 
straighten  out  any  folded  leaves,  display  any  hidden  flowers  or  fruits, 
re-cover  with  dry  paper  and  change  this  again  after  a week.  Sub- 
sequently the  plants  may  be  left  for  a much  longer  period.  When  the 
plants  and  their  white  paper  mounts  are  quite  dry  they  should  be  en- 
closed in  folded  sheets  of  any  thin  paper,  and  thus  protected  they  will 
keep  indefinitely  and  may  be  readily  examined. 

If  the  “ floating  out  ” process  appears  too  complicated  and  tedious 
— although  really  not  so — good  results  may  be  obtained  by  mounting  the 
moist  plants  directly  upon  their  white  sheets,  carefully  displaying  their 
parts,  and  putting  them  at  once  under  pressure. 

Collectors  would  do  well  to  remember  that  these  plants  afford  the 
best  characters  when  there  are  2 or  3 heads  of  mature  fruit  upon  each 
stem  and,  usually,  flowers  still  present.  Notes  upon  the  depth  of  water, 
its  rate  of  movement  (if  any),  the  nature  of  the  substratum  and  what 
other  forms  grow  in  the  vicinity,  are  always  of  assistance  in  determina- 
tion. 

1 am  greatly  indebted  to  many  botanists  who  have  sent  their  her- 
barium specimens  for  examination,  and  in  special  degree  to  Messrs  Jas. 
Groves,  l)r  G.  C.  Druce,  the  late  W.  P.  Hiern  and  C.  Bailey  for  their 
very  generous  help  in  this  and  other  directions.  I wish  also  to  aeknow 
ledge  the  assistance  I have  received  from  foreign  correspondents,  especi- 
ally the  late  Dr  Hagstrom,  who  sent  me  a valuable  collection  of  Swedish 
plants  of  this  genus. 

I have  added  a clavis  for  assistance  in  running  a species  down,  but 
as  it  is  based  upon  purely  artificial  distinctions  it  must  be  used  with 
much  discretion.  Its  hard  and  fast  divisions  do  not  occur  in  Nature 
and  are  merely  relative,  and  not  absolute,  in  their  accuracy. 

In  determination  too  much  reliance  should  not  he  placed  upon  any 
single  character,  but  the  full  description  should  he  consulted  and  the 
balance  of  evidence  afforded  by  the  characters  carefully  weighed  before 
arriving  at  a decision:  — 

SHORT  KEY  TO  THE  VARIOUS  FORMS. 

1.  Floating  leaves  absent  2 

Floating  leaves  present  !•'* 

Submerged  leaves  absent  12 

2.  Peduncles  normally  much  exceeding  the  leaves 3 

Peduncles  normally  shorter  than  or  equalling  leaves R 

3.  Leaf-segments  long,  collapsing  or  parallel  /i 

Leaf-segments  short,  diverging  

4.  Flowers  large  

Flowers  small  var.  BachH. 

5.  Plant  robust,  peduncles  stout,  leaf-segments  numerous  and  long  

It.  psevdo-fluitans. 

Plant  smaller,  peduncles  slender,  leaf-segments  fewer  and  shorter  ,var.  minor 

G.  Leaves  very  small  (a  sixpence  will  cover  one),  sub-circular,  segments 

radiating  like  wheel-spokes ctrclnatus. 

Leaves  larger  ~ 
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i.  Leaves  sub-circular  or  densely  Lifted.  Flowers  large,  carpels  hairy  ...... 

R.  sphaerospermus. 

I. eaves  often  sub-circular,  variable.  Flowers  small,  carpels  glabrous — 

plant  usually  maritime  It.  Bandotii,  f.  marinas. 

8.  Flowers  large  9 

Flowers  small  11 

Peduncles  short  y.  hcterophyllus,  var.  submersns. 

Peduncles  long  to 

10.  Peduncles  stout,  leaf-segments  long,  stout,  sub-parallel.  Receptacle 

nearly  glabrous  n.  Unit  ana. 

Peduncles  slender,  leaf-segments  shorter,  more  slender,  not  parallel. 

Receptacle  hairy  it.  pseud o-fluttans,  var.  minor. 

11.  Leaf-segments  weak,  collapsing.  Carpels  usually  glabrous.  Receptacle 

conical  it.  nrouetii. 

Loaf-segments  short,  rigid,  diverging.  Carpels  hairy.  Receptacle  usually 

globular  It.  trichophyllns. 

12.  Receptacle  hairy.  Leaves  as  in  It.  tripartitas.  Stipules  conspicuous. 

Carpels  with  prominent  beak  It.  lutarius. 

Receptacle  glabrous  13 

13.  Petals  scarcely  exceeding  calyx.  Leaf-segments  broadest  at  base.  It.  hederareus. 
Petals  about  twice  calyx.  Leaf-segments  narrowest  at  base  It.  Lenormand i . 

14.  Peduncles  long,  normally  much  exceeding  the  floating  leaves  15 

Peduncles  shorter  than,  or  scarcely  exceeding  the  floating  leaves  19 

15.  Flowers  large— often  very  large  16 

Flowers  much  smaller— often  small  18 

16.  Peduncles  stout  17 

Peduncles  slender  f.  elongatus. 

17.  Submerged  leaves  with  numerous  very  long  segments.  Floating  leaves 

few,  often  truncate  It.  pseudo-fhiitans. 

Submerged  leaves  with  much  shorter  and  fewer  segments.  Floating 

leaves  many,  nearly  circular  or  reniform  R.  peltatas. 

Submerged  leaves  as  in  peltatas.  floating  leaves  semicircular-  truncate 

f.  truneatvs. 

18.  Plant  robust,  peduncles  stout,  much  arched  in  fruit,  often  with  a double 

curve.  Stamens  short  It.  Random. 

Plant  weaker,  peduncles  slender,  straighter.  Stamens  longer  f.  confnsns. 

19.  Flowers  large  20 

Flowers  small  23 

20.  Submerged  leaves  with  short,  rigid,  divergent  segments  (as  in  /?.  tricho- 

phi/llus) — sub-circular  in  outline  and  regularly  disposed  R.  radians. 

Submerged  leaves  with  longer  segments  ( not  as  in  R.  trichophyllns) — 

less  regular  both  in  outline  and  arrangement  21 

21.  Floating  leaves  nearly  circular— carpels  hairy  22 

Floating  leaves  reniform.  tripartite,  with  segments  having  nearly 

straight  margins.  Carpels  normally  nearly  glabrous  var.  trifidns. 

22.  Segments  of  floating  leaves  much  rounded,  petioles  long  and  slender. 

Submerged  leaves  with  more  or  less  rigid,  divergent  segments. 

Flowers  few  and  large.  Peduncles  long  var.  ftoribandas. 

Segments  of  floating  leaves  normally  wedge-shaped.  Peduncles  short. 

Submerged  leaf-segments  usually  weak  R.  heterophylius. 

23.  Flowers  small.  Floating  leaves  very  variable  and  irregularly  divided 

var.  Godronii. 

Flowers  very  small,  or  minute  and  inconspicuous.  Floating  leaves  re- 
gularly tripartite  24 

24.  Flowers  minute,  petals  about  3 mm.,  sub-acute.  Submerged  leaves  few 

and  distant,  with  extremely  fine  capillary  segments  R.  tripartitas 

Flowers  small,  petals  up  to  6 mm.,  rounded  at  apex.  Submerged  leaves 
very  rarely  present  (segments  flattened).  Carpels  with  prominent 
terminal  beak  R.  Intartas 
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ALTERNATIVE  KEY. 
FLOATING  LEAVES  ABSENT. 


I. 


Peduncles  normally  much  exceeding  the  leaves. 


A. 


15. 


Leaf-segments  long,  collapsing. 

1.  Flowers  very  large. 

(a.)  Plant  robust.  Leaves  with  very  numerous  stout  segments 

forming  long  coarse  tapering  tassels;  peduncles  stout 

it.  pseudo-Jluitans. 

0.  Flowers  large  or  of  medium  size. 

(1  >.)  Plant  more  slender.  Leaves  with  fewer,  shorter,  and  more 
slender  segments.  Peduncles  slender.  Carpels  usually  hairy 
var.  minor. 

3.  Flowers  small. 

(c.)  Leaf-segments  very  few,  stout,  sub-parallel.  Receptacle  and 
carpels  nearly  glabrous  It.  ftuitans,  var.  Itochu. 

I.eaf-segments  short,  rigid,  diverging. 

(d.)  Leaves  usually  small  (may  be  covered  by  a sixpence),  short 
stiff  segments  radiating  in  one  plane  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel.  Peduncles  often  5 or  (>  times  leaves.  Carpels  glabrous 
it.  circinatvs. 


(e.)  Leaves  larger,  short,  rather  rigid  segments  diverging  in  every 
direction  and  forming  sub-spheres— or  slightly  diverging  and 
forming  short  dense  truncated  tufts.  Peduncles  stout. 

Flowers  large.  Carpels  hairy  it.  sphaerosperm ms. 

(f.)  Leaves  with  short  diverging  segments.  Flowers  small.  Car- 
pels glabrous  it.  Itaudotii,  f.  marinas. 


II. 


Peduncles  normally  shorter  titan,  or  equalling,  the  leaves.  (Flowers  arranged 
below  in  order  of  decreasing  average  size.) 

• A.  Flowers  large. 

(g.)  Leaf-segments  long,  stout,  sub-parallel,  relatively  few  in 

number.  Stamens  short.  Receptacle  nearly  glabrous 

11.  fluilans. 

(it.)  Leaf-segments  not  nearly  so  long,  slender,  collapsing.  Long 
slender  peduncles  equalling  or  slightly  exceeding  the  leaves. 
Receptacle  hairy  It.  pscudo-fluitans,  var.  minor. 

(i.)  Leaf-segments  robust,  shorter,  usually  sub-collapsing  into  a 
coarse  brush  or  tuft.  Flowers  smaller.  Peduncles  short 
It.  heieropliyllus,  var.  submersw. 


P>.  Flowers  smaller. 

(j.)  Leaf-segments  weak,  collapsing.  Flowers  rather  larger  than 
in  ( k .) . Carpels  normally  glabrous.  Receptacle  conical 
.' It.  Drouetii. 

(k.)  Leaf-segments  rigid,  diverging.  Carpels  hairy.  Receptacle 
usually  globular,  but  may  be  sub-conical  or  even  conical 
it.  trichophyllns. 


SUBMERGED  LEAVES  ABSENT  (OR  RARE). 

Aerial  leaves  renlform.  Carpels  glabrous. 

1.  Receptacle  glabrous— no  submerged  leaves. 

(a.)  Leaves  with  shallow  angular  or  rounded  segments  broadest 
at  the  base:  flowers  very  small,  petals  scarcely  exceeding 
calyx  R.  hederaceus. 

(h.)  Leaves  with  deeper  rounded  segments  narrowest  at  the  base: 
flowers  much  larger  (about  i in.  diameter);  petals  twice  calyx 

it.  Lenormandl. 
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1!.  Receptacle  hairy  -submerged  leaves  rare,  or  absent. 

(<■•)  Leaves  as  in  robust  It.  tripart Hits.  Submerged  leaves  with 
distinctly  flattened  segments,  divergent.  Flowers  minute. 
Stipules  conspicuous.  Carpels  with  a prominent  beak. 
(South  of  England)  It.  lutarius. 


1. 


II. 


BOTH  FLOATING  LEAVES  AM)  SUBMERGED  LEAVES  PRESENT. 

Peduncles  long,  tapering,  much  exceeding  the  floating  leaves, 
t.  Flowers  large,  petals  contiguous.  • 

(a.)  Floating  leaves  large,  sub-peltate,  reniform  or  nearly  cir- 
cular, divided  nearly  to  the  middle  into  much  rounded 

segments  it.  peltalus. 

(Ii.)  Floating  leaves  approximating  to  semi-circular,  sub-truncate 

at  the  base  f.  truncatus. 

Floating  leaves  extremely  variable.  A form  having  vei'y  long 

slender  peduncles  exceeding  the  attenuate  petioles 

f.  elongalus. 

(c.)  Floating  leaves  few,  very  large,  shaped  as  in  (a.)  or  (b.). 
Flowers  very  large,  on  very  long  peduncles.  Submerged 

leaves  with  very  long  segments— a running  water  form 

It.  pseudo-fluilans. 


2.  Flowers  much  smaller. 

(d.)  Floating  leaves  much  more  deeply  divided  than  in  (a.),  into 
3 nearly  sessile  or  even  stalked  segments  : leaves  often  tran- 
sitional or  absent.  Peduncles  stout,  much  arched,  often  with 
a double  curve.  Carpels  nearly  or  quite  glabi-ous.  Stamens 

not  usually  exceeding  the  mature  carpels  H.  Random. 

(e.)  Floating  leaves  usually  smaller  and  thinner  in  texture  than 
in  (d.).  Peduncles  much  more  slender  and  normally 
straighter.  Stamens  exceeding  head  of  carpels  in  most  cases 
f.  confusus. 

Peduncles  shorter  than,  or  scarcely  exceeding,  the  floating  leaves. 

(f.)  Floating  leaves  sub-circular  and  sub-peltate,  or  reniform, 
with  long  slender  petioles  and  much  rounded  segments. 
Submerged  leaves  with  rigid  divergent  segments.  Flowers 

large.  Receptacle  spherical It.  peltatus,  var.  floribundus. 

(g.)  Floating  leaves  normally  nearly  circular,  but  very  variable, 
deeply  divided  into  wedge-shaped  segments.  Submerged 
leaves  weak  and  sub-collapsing.  Peduncles  short,  with  sharp 

curve  at  base  It.  heterophyllus. 

(h.)  Floating  leaves  sub-circular,  tripartite,  with  radiant  sinuses. 
Submerged  leaves  sub-circular  in  outline  and  regular  in 
disposition,  with  short  rigid  divergent  segments  as  in  tricho- 

phyllits.  Carpels  hairy  R.  radians. 

(i.)  Floating  leaves  usually  reniform,  tripartite,  wuth  sub-sessile 
cuncate  segments  having  nearly  straight  margins.  Sub- 
merged leaves  not  like  those  of  trichophyllus.  Carpels  nor- 
mally nearly  glabrous  var.  trifidus. 

(j.)  Resembles  (h.)  when  well  developed,  but  commonly  has 
smaller,  thinner,  and  glabrous  floating  leaves,  less  regularly 
divided,  often  nearly  semi-circular  or  with  stalked  segments. 

Flowers  small  var.  Godronii. 

(k.)  Leaves  small,  deeply  trilid.  Submerged  leaves  few,  distant, 
with  truly  capillary  segments.  Flowers  minute,  petals  about 
3 nun.,  3 veined,  rather  acute  at  the  apex,  very  fugacious. 

(Cornwall  and  Co.  Cork)  It.  tripartitus. 

(1.)  Leaves  as  in  robust  tripartitus.  Submerged  leaves  rarely 
present,  with  distinctly  flattened  divergent  segments.  Flowers 
very  small,  petals  up  to  6 mm.,  rounded  at  apex.  Carpels 
with  prominent  terminal  beak  R.  lutarius. 
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1.  R.  I’Ll- 1 tans  Lamarck  FI.  France  iii.,  184,  1778.  Or.  et  Godr.  FI.  Fr. 

i.,  25.  B.  fiu  via tilis  [ Web.  ex]  Wigg.  Batrachiuin  fiuitans 

Wimrn. 

A large  and  robust  plant  of  rivers  with  a decided  current.  Recorded 
lor  75  vice-counties  in  Britain  but  absent  from  many  in  Scotland  and 
Wales.  1 have  never  yet  seen  satisfactory  It.  fiuitans  from  Ireland,  but 
it  is  recorded  for  Antrim  only.  Stem  very  long — 5-6  metres  or  more,  at 
times — branched.  Floating  leaves  normally  absent,  very  rarely  present 
and  then  extremely  variable.  Submerged  leaves  with  long  petioles, 
about  twice  trifurcate,  with  stout,  rigid,  very  long  (8  in.  to  10  in.), 
linear  forked  sub-parallel  segments,  relatively  few  in  number,  black, 
and  sometimes  narrowed  toward  the  tip.  Stipules  broadly  lanceolate, 
half  adnate,  sometimes  with  large  rounded  auricles  but  often  with  none. 
Flowers  large  (up  to  3.8  cm.),  petals  often  10  in  number  (sometimes  two- 
seriate).  many-veined,  imbricate,  persistent.  Stamens  numerous,  very 
short,  rarely  long.  Receptacle  usually  nearly  or  quite  glabrous,  occa- 
sionally somewhat  hispid;  globular  or  sub-ovoid.  (In  view  of  the  con- 
flicting evidence  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  hairs  on  the  receptacle, 
it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  majority  of  authorities — Dumortier, 
Rouy,  Coste  and  many  others — describe  it  as  “ glabrous;”  Bab.,  “ not 
hispid;”  Hooker,  “at  length  glabrous.”  Mr  Jas.  Groves  (W.B.E.C. 
llep.,  1917)  gives  " often  only  sub-glabrous,”  which  is  an  excellent  de- 
scription. in  our  own  experience  the  receptacle  is  slightly  hispid — • 
especially  at  the  base— during  the  flowering  and  earlier  fruiting  periods. 
Subsequently,  however,  this  hispidity  is  more  or  less  lost,  owing  to  the 
deciduous  nature  of  the  hairs,  but  rarely  does  the  receptacle  become 
really  glabrous.)  Fruiting  peduncles  stout,  tapering,  usually  shorter 
than  (often  equalling  or  slightly  exceeding)  the  leaves,  and  often  pro- 
jecting from  the  water.  Carpels  large,  rather  inflated,  normally  glab- 
rous but  occasionally  slightly  hairy. 

2.  Yar.  Bachii  (Wirtg.).  B.  Bach'd  Wirtg.,  \'crli.  Prus.  BJuild.,  ii . , 

22  (1845). 

A smaller  and  more  slender  form  which  is  very  rare,  having  been 
recorded  for  only  2 vice-counties.  It  was  first  described  as  a species — 
B.  Bachii  Wirtgcn — in  1845,  but  later,  as  B.  fiuitans  var.  Bachii  Wirt- 
gen  (FI.  Breuss.  Bheinpr.,  15)  in  1857,  and  this  appears  to  be  its  true 
status.  ft  possesses  sub-sessile  or  shortly  stalked  submerged  leaves 
which  are  relatively  short.  They  have  fewer  and  shorter  segments 
which  are  occasionally  obviously  tapering  at  the  apex.  Flowers  much 
smaller,  usually  with  5 broadly-obovate  petals.  Fruiting  peduncles 
longer  than  the  leaves.  Receptacle  and  carpels  not  quite  glabrous. 

3.  Var.  cambiucus  (Ar.  Benn.). 

May  perhaps  best  come  here.  A small,  flaccid,  extremely  slender 
plant  having  the  habit  of  B.  fiuitans  but  with  shorter  leaves  often 
showing  very  few  segments.  Sometimes  these  submerged  leaves  are  few 
in  number,  at  other  times  rather  more  numerous,  but  in  each  case  the 
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segments  are  usually  very  few  in  number.  The  flowers  are  few,  very 
small,  and  rarely  fertile.  (Llyn  Coron,  Anglesey.) 

4.  R.  ciKciNATUs  Sibthorp  FI.  Oxon.,  175,  1794,  exel.  syn.  L.  It.  foeni- 
culaceus  Gilibert  FI.  Lithium,  v.,  261  (1782).  It.  divaricatus  Koch 
non  Schrank. 

A plant  of  canals,  ponds  and  slow  streams.  Occurs  in  76  vice- 
counties, but  is  absent  from  X.  Lancs,  Westmorland,  and  Cumberland; 
from  half  the  Welsh  counties  and  most  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  Locally 
abundant  in  13  of  the  Irish  divisions.  The  plant  is  very  easily  recog- 
nised by  its  characteristic  submerged  leaves  with  short,  stiff  segments 
radiating  in  one  plane  like  the  spokes  of  a wheel.  The  lamina  (seg- 
ments) nearly  circular  in  outline  and  small — usually  no  larger  than  a 
sixpence — usually  surrounding  the  stem.  No  floating  leaves.  Stipules 
small,  narrow,  tapering,  adpressed,  not  auricled,  caducous.  The  stem 
is  slender,  with  long  internodes  below  (i  have  measured  some  20  cm. 
in  length)  and  decreasing  upward,  often  short  at  the  top.  Much 
branched  in  good  specimens,  when  the  leaves  are  usually  found  only  on 
the  branches  and  at  their  junction  with  the  stem.  In  plants  with  simple 
stems  the  leaves  occur  on  the  stem.  The  leaves  are  often  distant  and 
rarely  approximate,  except  on  the  branches.  Although  small,  the 
leaves  vary  considerably  in  size— 5 to  22  mm.  in  diameter.  Flowers 
rather  large  for  so  slender  a plant — up  to  2 cm.  in  diameter.  Petals 
many-veined  (7  to  9),  persistent,  yellow  at  the  base,  usually  contiguous 
or  nearly  so.  Stamens  many,  exceeding  the  ovaries.  Fruiting  peduncles 
long  (up  to  5 or  6 times  the  leaves),  tapering.  Receptacle  sub-globular, 
hairy.  Carpels  glabrous  or  with  a few  hairs.  ± compressed  upward, 
with  a long  beak. 

Yar.  subaquanexts  (Wahl.)  nov.  comb.  It.  aquatilis , var.  subaqua- 
iicii. s Wahlenberg  FI.  Sure.  Ed.  2,  ii.,  1091.  1833.  This  plant  is  usually 
placed  under  It.  trichophi/llus — confervoides  Hooker  (.  — deinersus  N.  E. 
Brown  = var.  droucti  f.  subaqiuineus  Moss  — f.  aspergillifolius  Hiern — 
but  Hiern  considered  it  to  be  intermediate  between  trichophi/llus 
and  circinatus.”  Further  examination  of  fresh  material,  however, 
strengthens  my  opinion  that  it  is  much  nearer  to  circinatus  than  to 
any  other  species.  The  uniform  size  and  characteristic  shape  of  the 
short-segmented  leaves,  their  limited  growth  and  regular  disposition 
point  strongly  to  It.  circinatus.  The  smallness  of  the  flowers  and  the 
paucity  of  stamens  are,  in  my  judgment,  due  to  the  exceptional  con- 
ditions under  which  the  plant  grows,  producing  both  flowers  and  fruit 
under  water.  It  is  (piite  unlike  the  Scandinavian  confervoides  nor 
does  it  resemble  the  Savoy  lutulentus. 

It  is  a slender  form  growing  in  Rescobie  Loch  and  Balgavies  Loch, 
Forfar — totally  submerged.  No  floating  leaves,  submerged  leaves  with 
short  segments  (up  to  1 cm.)  resembling  in  form  and  disposition  those 
of  It.  circinatus  but  the  segments  do  not  always  lie  in  the  same  plane. 
Internodes  long  and  leaves  often  only  produced  at  the  top  of  the  stem. 
The  plant  produces  flowers  freely  but  these  are  small  and  possess  very 
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few  stamens.  The  fruiting  peduncles  are  relatively  short  and  usually 
show  heads  of  mature  fruit  hut  the  carpels  arc  very  few  in  number  and 
therefore  ± inflated  above,  always  hairy  when  young  but  at  maturity 
only  showing  a small  number  of  stiff  bristles  at  the  top. 

[n  the  Rescobie  Loch  another  distinct  form  grows  with  the  above, 
from  which  it  is  easily  separated.  It  is  obviously  a deep-water  state — 
4 to  5 ft. — and  never  flowers.  It  lias  very  slender  circinatus-like  leaves 
but  they  are  much  less  robust  and  with  fewer  segments  than  the  leaves 
of  normal  It.  cirri  nut  us  from  England.  The  stems  are  naturally  very 
long  and  with  stretched  internodes.  In  the  absence  of  flowers  or  fruits 
it  is  at  present  impossible  to  place  this,  but  its  general  appearance  is 
that  of  depauperate  It.  circinatus.  Future  collectors  will  render  great 
service  if  they  will  carefully  note  and  record  what  other  species — if  any 
• — grow  in  this  loch. 

5.  R.  trichophyllus  C'haix  in  Villars  Hist.  PI.  Dauph.  i.,  335,  1786, 
emend.  It.  divaricutus  Sclirank,  liuicr.  FI.  i i . , 104,  1789,  non 
Koch.  It.  aquatilis , e.  pantothrix , Koch  in  Sturm.  Deutschl.  FI. 
hf.  67,  f.  1835.  Butruchiurn  bipontinum  F.  Schultz,  in  (Iren,  et 
Godr.  FI.  Fr.  i.,  24,  1848.  It.  trichophyllum  Van  den  Bosch, 
Prodr.  FI.  Batav.  5,  1850. 

Both  It.  trichophyllus  C'haix  and  It.  divaricutus  Sclirank  were 
founded  upon  the  same  plant — No.  1162  of  Haller’s  Hist.  Stirp.  Uelv. 

11. , 69,  1768.  From  this  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  Haller’s  var.  /3  which 
is  It.  circinatus  Sibtliorp  (1794). 

Chaix  ( l.c .)  gives  only,  “ Banunculus  trichophyllus  (milii)  Hall., 
1162:  in  rivuiis  liinpidis,  Valgaud.  Devoluy.”  Haller’s  description 
(l.c.)  is  as  follows: — “1162.  Ranunculus  caule  fluitante,  petiolis  nni- 
floris,  foliis  capillaribus,  laciniis  divergentibus.  Foeniculum  aquaticum , 
tertiuni  Tabernaemont,  p.  71.  Ranunculus  trichophyllos,  aquaticus, 
medio  lutens  Column,  eephras.  p.  315,  316.  Ranunculus  aquaticus , al- 
ias, Foeniculi  folio  Barrelier,  ic.  566.  Frequentissimus  in  rivuiis  quietis, 
fossisque  aqua  plenis.  A priori  1161  differ!,  flore  minori,  foliis  nulla 
quidem  certa  figura  circumscriptis,  multo  tamen  brevioribus  divergenti- 
bus. Flos  similis:  tuba  maxima. 

fi.  Foeniculum  aquaticum,  cornutum  C.  B.  Prodr.,  p.  73.  J.  B. 

111.,  p.  784.  Ranunculus  aquaticus,  albus,  cincinnatus,  tenuissime 
divisis  foliis,  floribus  ex  alis  longis  pediculis  innixis  Plukenet,  p.  331. 
t.  55,  f.  2.  Circa  Nidau,  Erlach,  Mathod,  in  fossis  quietis.  J.  B. 
Gcnevac,  C.  B.  in  stagnis  prope  Hiltelingen. 

Priori  proximus,  folia  habet  a caule  parum  recedentia,  omnino  cir- 
ca lari  circumscriptione  terminata,  lobis  densissime  congestis  imbricatis. 
Nolui  tamen  a 1162  separare.” 

A study  of  the  views  of  Villars’  contemporaries  and  earlier  writers 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  his  name  was  intended  to  be  composite  and 
not  segregate;  that  trichophyllus  and  Drouetii  were  never  separated; 
that  the  aggregate  plant  was  well  known  to  all  and  was  the  plant  de- 
scribed by  Haller,  whose  description  after  all  is  the  real  type  account 
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of  the  name.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  11(32  ( — If.  trichophyllus  C'haix 
in  Yill.)  = If.  trichophyllus  Ch.  in  Till,  emend.  Godron  in  Gren.  et 
Godr.  FI,  Fr.  i.,  23,  1848,  and  if.  Drouetii  F.  Schultz  (l.c.  i.,  24).  In 
this  restricted  sense  If.  trichophyllus  is  a well  marked  species,  but  differ- 
ing considerably  in  the  size  of  its  flowers  and  submerged  leaves.  Float- 
ing leaves  absent.  Submerged  leaves  with  more  or  less  rigid  and  diver- 
gent segments,  sub-circular  in  outline  or  bush-like,  commonly  short. 
Stipules  £ to  | adnate,  large,  rounded,  and  usually  auricled.  Flowers 
small  as  a rule,  but  not  invariably  so,  with  non-contiguous  fugacious 
petals — up  to  twice  as  long  as  the  sepals — white  with  yellow  claw. 
Stamens  few,  often  about  12  (9-15  Rouy),  exceeding  the  carpels.  Re- 
ceptacle usually  globular,  often  ovoid,  rarely  conical — sometimes  vary- 
ing much  in  the  same  plant — normally  hairy.  Carpels  more  numerous 
than  in  If.  Drouetii,  usually  crowded  and  therefore  laterally  compressed. 
When  quite  mature  and  well  developed  the  upper  half  of  the  dorsal 
margin  forms  a quadrant,  and  the  top  of  the  carpel  is  slightly  convex, 
meeting  the  ventral  margin  in  a small  lateral  apiculus  or  (failing  that) 
at  an  acute  angle.  Under  less  favourable  conditions  the  top  is  nearly 
straight  or  with  a trifling  concavity  near  the  lateral  apiculus.  The 
carpels  are  normally  hairy,  very  rarely  glabrous.  The  young  carpels 
of  this  species  are  ± hairy  in  the  super-dorsal  part,  but  in  It.  Drouetii 
are  constantly  glabrous.  In  some  forms  of  If.  trichophyllus  the  hairs 
are  caducous  and  disappear  at  maturity.  As  a consequence  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find — on  the  same  plant — carpels,  distinctly  hairy,  only 
slightly  so,  or  quite  glabrous.  Fruiting  peduncles  short — about  2 to 
5 cm. — thick,  not  exceeding  the  leaves  at  time  of  flowering  but  may 
do  so  slightly  in  fruit;  most  curved  near  the  base,  the  rest  nearly 
straight,  not  or  only  slightly  tapering,  often  bifurcate  at  the  apex 
with  two  receptacles  (cf.  If.  Drouetii). 

Distribution. — With  a view  to  an  ultimately  complete  record  of  the 
vice-comital  distribution  of  the  British  Batrachia,  1 give  herewith  a 
list  of  the  vice-counties  from  which  I have  seen  specimens,  and  am  very 
greatly  indebted  to  Messrs  W.  P.  Hiern,  James  Groves,  R.  L.  Praeger, 
C.  Bailey,  and  Dr  G.  C.  Druce  for  the  use  of  their  splendid  collections, 
and  for  their  generous  help  in  other  directions;  to  Prof.  Johnson  for 
the  loan  of  the  specimens  in  the  National  Museum,  Dublin,  and  to 
Mr  R.  S.  Adamson  and  Mr  A.  J.  Wilmott  for  original  records. 

If.  trichophyllus  C’haix  : — (’.  1-11.  13-41,  48,  49.  53-60,  62-64,  66. 
69a,  69b,  70;  (Scotland)  72.  73.  75.  76.  77,  80.  82,  83,  86,  88-90,  98-105, 
107,  109-112;  (Ireland)  1-19,  21-26,  28,  29,  32,  33,  35-40. 

It  will  be  noted  that  many  of  the  Welsh  counties  and  some  of  those 
in  North  and  East  of  Scotland  are  still  unrecorded. 

1 entirely  dissent  from  the  view  ( Camb . Brit.  FI.,  vol.  iii.)  that  it 
is  possible  to  include  under  If.  trichophyllus  what  British  botanists  now 
accept  as  If.  liefer ophyll us  and  If.  penicillatus — forms  which  differ  not 
in  degree  only  but  in  kind  from  If.  trichophyllus.  If.  Britannicus  (Rouy 
et  Fouc.  FI.  Fr.  i.,  69)  appears  to  be  a form  of  If.  trichophyllus  with 
distinctly  petiolate  upper  leaves  and  carpels  more  hairy  than  usual. 
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0.  R.  Dboubtii  F.  Schultz.  It.  Jhvuetii  F.  Schultz  in  Archiv.  FI.  Fr. 
et  Allan,  i.,  10,  1842,  sine  descript.  Lloyd  in  Ann.  Societe  des 
Science*  nut  it  relies  Charent  e-lnf  erieure,  71,  1888;  in  Bull.  Sot. 
hot.  rocheluise,  26,  1889;  in  FI.  cle  V Quest  ed.  5,  6.  Corbiere 
Nouvelle  FI.  Normandie  21,  1893;  Rouy  et  Foucaud  FI.  Fr.,  69, 
1893. 

II.  Drouetii  F.  Schultz  was  first  found  near  Angers  by  J.  B.  Drouet 
and  communicated  by  him  to  F.  Schultz,  who  named  it  11.  Drouetii 
(Arch.  FI.  Fr.  et  Allan.,  10,  1842,  without  description).  Koch,  to  whom 
the  plant  was  also  sent,  identified  it  with  11.  paucistamineus  Tausch, 
and  Schultz  published  this  latter  name  in  his  FI.  Gall,  ct  Germ,  exsic- 
eata  no.  404,  but  afterwards  rectified  it  when  Koch  discovered  that  the 
plant  differed  from  It.  puucistarninem.  This  explains  why  Drouet  has 
given  in  the  Arch.  FI.  Fr.  ct  Allan.,  p.  51,  the  following  description  of 
It.  Drouetii  under  the  name  It.  pa ucistainineus  Tausch.  Description  of 
It.  paucistamineus  Tausch  by  J.  B.  Drouet  (loc.  cit.): — “ Tiges  char- 
nues,  flottantes  ou  subniergees,  arrondies  ou  legerement  angulcuses, 
rameuses,  allongees.  Petioles  3-fides,  puis  decoupes  en  filaments  nom- 
breux,  capillaires,  mollement  divergents;  les  superieurs  auricules  a la 
base.  Pedoncules  atteignant  a peine  ou  depassant  peu  les  feuilles, 
reflechis  a la  maturite.  Fleurs  petites  (5-10  mm.),  a petales  obovales, 
a peu  pres  doubles  des  sepales  glabres.  Etamines  5-10,  atteignant  a 
peine  ou  depassant  peu  les  earpelles;  stigmates  falciformes.  Carpels 
5-25,  petits.  ovales-globuleux,  brievement  ailes  des  deux  cotes  dans  leur 
moitie  inferieure,  glabres  jeunes  finement  chagrines  luisants,  murs, 
legerement  rides  transversalement,  a bee  tres  grele  ou  nul.  Receptacle 
ovale  ou  un  peu  conique  herisse,  soyeux.” 

The  original  description  of  It.  paucistamineus  by  Tausch  in  Flora 
vol.  xvii.,  i i . , 525,  1834,  is  much  too  vague — “ Batrachiuin ; caule  abbre- 
viate natantc,  foliis  omnibus  immersis  petiolatis  capillaceo-multifidis, 
floribus  minimis  sub-12-andris  oligocarpis,  carpellis  hispidulis  obtusis.” 
— but  an  examination  of  authentic  foreign  examples  (and  particularly 
those  in  1Tb.  Paris,  for  which  1 am  indebted  to  Mr  Jas.  Groves)  shows 
that  It.  paucistamineus  Tausch  is  not  synonymous  with  It.  Drouetii  F. 
Sell.,  but  an  aggregate  species  of  much  wider  range — including  Drouetii, 
trichoplu/llus,  and  even  large  forms  of  our  var.  suhmersus  so  long  as 
the  flowers  are  not  too  large. 

In  Bull.  Soc.  Dot.  Fr..  vol.  57.  xxxv.,  1910,  M.  Felix — the  eminent 
French  authority  on  the  Batrachia — points  out  that  the  descriptions  of 
It.  Drouetii  by  Godron,  Boreau,  Du  Mortier,  etc.,  are  much  better 
known  than  Drouet’s  own  description  hidden  in  the  Archives  FI.  Fr.  et 
Allan.,  and  attributed  to  an  entirely  different  plant  than  It.  Drouetii. 
It  is  from  these  varying  descriptions  that  botanists  have  been  trying  to 
obtain  a correct  idea  of  Drouet’s  plant,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  they  have  not  succeeded.  It  has  been  left  for  Lloyd — FI.  dc 
I' Guest,  ed.  5,  6:  Ann.  des  sciences  naturelles  de  la  Char. -Inf .,  71.  1888, 
et  Hull.  Soc.  hot.  rochelai.se.  26,  1889 — to  show  the  differences  between 
It.  Drouetii  and  It.  trichophyllus  and  to  fix,  within  the  narrowest  limits, 
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the  distinctive  characters  of  the  true  11.  Drouclii  as  authenticated  by 
Urouet  himself. 

“ 11.  Drouetii  Schultz,  exsicc.  no.  404,  Bureau,  FI.  du  Centre.  Tres 
voisin  du  11.  trichophyllus,  il  en  differe  surtout  par  les  earpelles  moins 
noinbreux,  glabres,  laches,  e’est-a-dire  espaces  de  maniere  que  la  moitie 
superieure  du  carp,  qui  est  renflee-arrondie,  est  tout  a fait  degagee, 
tandis  que  dans  B.  trichophyllus,  ils  sont  velus,  serres,  comprimes,  un 
peu  aigus  et  imbriques  de  maniere  a laisser  voir  seulement  le  cote  ex- 
terieur  du  carpelle.  Cette  disposition  donne  a la  tete  de  fruits  un 
aspect  different,  facile  a distinguer.  Les  stigmates  sont  aussi  plus 
etroits,  en  languette;  dans  11.  trichophyllus  ils  approchent  de  l’ovale. 
Meines  lieux  que  le  precedent,  auquel  il  est  quelquefois  raele,  moins 
commun. 

Obsv. — Plusieurs  caracteres  auxquels  les  auteurs  attachent  de  l’im- 
portance  sont  variables,  ainsi : notre  11.  Drouetii  n'est  pas  plus  grele 
d’un  vert  plus  clair  que  1’autre,  ses  feuilles  sont  raides  ou  flasques  selon 
la  nature  de  l’eau,  lour  profondeur,  leur  situation  ombragee  ou  non, 
les  fleurs  des  deux  especes  n’offrent  pas  de  difference  appreciable.” 
(Lloyd,  loc.  cit.). 

I have  given  the  foregoing  extracts  at  some  length  as  they  settle 
many  points  upon  which  both  British  and  Continental  botanists  have 
been  in  doubt.  It  is  clear  that  Drouet’s  plant  possessed  glabrous  ear- 
pels,  but  unfortunately  the  term  “ glabrous  ” has  been  so  loosely  used 
by  some  writers  that  we  are  often  not  quite  certain  whether  to  under- 
stand it  relatively  or  absolutely.  However,  the  context  makes  it  quite 
obvious  that  MM.  Drouet,  Felix  and  Lloyd  intend  the  word  to  be  used 
absolutely.  In  my  own  case  it  is  always  used  in  the  same  sense,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  if  there  are  even  a few  hairs,  the  fact  is  stated. 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  that  11.  Drouetii  is  quite  distinct  from  11. 
trichophyllus  and  that,  therefore,  it  should  retain  the  original  status 
given  it  by  M.  Drouet. 

Its  chief  distinctions  from  11.  trichophyllus  lie  in  its  earlier  flowering, 
more  slender  and  distinct  habit,  fewer — and  therefore  less  crowded  and 
more  inflated — carpels,  which  are  quite  glabrous. 

It.  Drouetii  is  often  difficult  to  separate  from  some  forms  of  11. 
trichophyllus — as  our  past  reports  show.  This  is  especially  the  case 
when  dealing  with  robust  specimens,  for  while  the  majority  of  British 
plants  lack  the  rigid  habit  of  that  species  and  are  relatively  more  slen- 
der, others  are  large  and  stout.  Little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
colour  in  separating  these  plants,  although  Drouetii  growing  in  clear 
water  is  usually  lighter  green  than  trichoph yllus  under  similar  condi- 
tions. but  it  may  be  dull  greyish-green,  often  olive,  or  even  madder  (in 
peat).  There  are  no  floating  leaves.  The  submerged  leaves  are  nor- 
mally sessile  or  sub-sessile — upper  often  distinctly  petiolate — with  seg- 
ments weak  and  collapsing  or  “ feebly  divergent  ” when  taken  out  of 
the  water.  (Mr  James  Groves  informs  me  that  in  Drouet’s  original 
specimen  (Hb.  Paris)  the  segments  are  distinctly  diverging.)  This 
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character  is  often  masked  by  incrustations  of  lime,  mud  or  slime;  and 
varies,  too,  with  age.  Upper  stipules  much  adnate,  often  large  and 
aurieled.  Flowers  rather  small,  but  seldom  as  small  as  those  of  tricho- 
phyllus ; usually  the  narrow  oboval  petals  are  about  twice  the  dark 
glabrous  sepals.  Stamens  few — often  about  10 — variable  in  length, 
sometimes  not  exceeding  the  head  of  carpels.  Receptacle  usually  oval 
or  conical,  longer  than  broad,  invariably  hispid.  Fruiting  peduncles 
relatively  slender,  short,  normally  not  exceeding  the  leaves,  sometimes 
bifurcated  at  the  apex,  with  two  receptacles.  Carpels  less  numerous, 
more  inflated,  much  rounded  at  the  top,  more  stubby,  often  nearly 
spherical  or  shortly  oval,  glabrous. 

In  It.  trichophyllus  the  fruits  form  a compact  mass  which  is  longer 
than  broad.  The  numerous  carpels  are  crowded  one  against  the  other 
and  therefore  much  laterally  compressed  leaving  only  the  exterior  ribs 
clearly  visible  and  showing  the  tops  of  the  carpels  slightly  acute. 

In  It.  Drouetii  the  carpels  being  much  fewer  arc  laxer,  leaving  the 
upper  part  free  to  develop.  As  a result  the  carpels  are  more  thick-set, 
rounder  and  with  little  trace  of  the  acute  corner  (where  the  upper 
dorsal  and  ventral  edges  meet)  shown  by  those  of  If.  trichophyllus. 

Distribution. — C,  1-17.  19-30,  32-39,  41,  49-52,  54-71;  (Scotland)  73-70. 
79.  82.  83,  86.  88-90.  95-106,  108-111  ; (Ireland)  2,  12,  16,  18,  19,  21,  23, 
26,  27,  31. 

7.  It.  radians  Revel  in  Act.  Soc.  Linn.  Bordeaux , xix.,  120,  fig.  1,  1853. 

In  my  original  paper  (hr..  1918)  I wrote — “ Babington  (Manual  ed. 
9,  6)  and  Hooker  (Stud.  FI.  ed.  3,  6)  considered  the  plant  a form  of  11. 
trichophyllus  with  floating  leaves.  Moss  (■lourn.  Hot.  lii.,  117,  1914) 
follows  Rouy  and  other  Continental  botanists  in  giving  it  varietal  rank. 
At  present  I accept  this  view,  but  the  more  specimens  I examine,  the 
more  I lean  to  the  opinion  so  forcibly  expressed  by  M.  Felix  in  his  Mono- 
graph on  the  Batraehia — Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  France,  vol.  60,  p.  260 — that 
11.  trichophyllus  never  possesses  floating  leaves  and  that  It . radians  is  a 
distinct  species.  He  says,  ' It.  trichophyllus  only  possesses  capillary 
leaves.  Never — and  I insist  on  the  word— never  have  1 seen  it.  either 
living  or  in  herbaria,  with  floating  leaves.’  At  any  rate,  all  the.  British 
forms  of  the  so-called  It.  trichophyllus  with  floating  leaves  which  1 have 
examined  are  without  difficulty  referred  to  var.  radians  (Revel),  var. 
triphyllus  (Hiern),  or  It.  h eteroph yllus  Weber.” 

Ten  years  of  careful  and  deliberate  investigation  have  convinced  me 
that  It.  radians  is  a well-marked  and  distinct  species,  falling  naturally 
into  the  space  between  the  two  dissimilar  forms,  It.  trichophyllus  and 
It.  h eteroph  yllus , where  there  is  ample  room  for  another  species. 

It  is  intermediate  in  habit,  in  foliage  and  in  flowers,  and  further 
evidence  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  continental  botanists  refer  many 
of  our  forms  of  It.  heteroph  yllus  to  It.  radians , being  unable  to  include 
them  under  their  aggregate  It.  aquatilis. 
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B.  radians  Revel  was  first  recorded  as  a British  plant  by  Mr  W.  P. 
Hiern  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  September 
1865.  His  plants  were  gathered  in  June  1864  at  Silverdale.  W.  Lancs, 
and  among  his  MSS.  is  a letter  from  A.  Boreau  (6/7/1865)  having  re- 
ference to  one  of  these  plants.  Of  this  Boreau  says  “ the  foliage  is 
absolutely  the  same  as  that  of  a plant  1 possess  so  named  by  Revel  him- 
self.” So  far  as  my  own  examination  of  authentic  continental  speci- 
mens goes,  it  confirms  the  claim  of  Mr  Hiern  for  B.  radians  as  a British 
plant. 

11.  radians  Revel  in  Ari.  Sac.  Linn.  Bordeaux , xix.,  120,  fig.  1.  1853. 
The  original  description  is: — “ Caule  fistuloso  ramoso  natante.  Foliis 
submersis  petiolatis  multifid  is  laciniis  capillaribus  divergentibus,  flac- 
cidis,  fluitantibus  rotundato-orbiculatis,  profunde  divisis.  interne  pilosis, 
cum  segmentis  radiantibus,  primum  dentato-lobatis,  deinde,  planta 
aetatem  adultam  adepta,  laciniatis  et  tunc  plerumque  petiolulatis. 
Petiolis  basi  dilatatis,  in  vaginam  membranaceam  pilosam  adhaerentum 
plus  minus  auriculatam  abeuntibus.  Pedimculis  foliis  brevioribus  vel 
subaequalibus.  Calice  patente.  Petalis  obovato-cuneatis  calice  duplo 
cireiter  longioribus,  albis,  ad  unquem  flavis.  Staminibus  sub-18  ova- 
riorum  capitulo  longioribus.  Carpellis  numerosis  transverse  rugosis  plus 
minus  apice  (interne  tantum)  hirtis,  lateraliter  compressis,  obovatis, 
cum  carina  inferiore  valde  convexa,  superiore  vero  basin  versus  depres- 
siuscula,  versus  autum  rostellum  convexa,  rugis  ad  depressionem  con- 
vergentibus;  rostello  mediocri,  crasso,  oblique  adscendente,  paulo  supra 
extremitatem  externam  diametri  longioris  fructus  inserto.  Reeeptaculo 
sphaerico  dense  setosa.” 

“ Tige  fi.stuleuse,  rameuse.  nageante.  Feuilles  submergees  petiolees. 
multifides,  a laciniures  capillaires  divergentes  molles,  les  flottantes  ar- 
rondies  circulaires,  profondement  divises,  poilues  en  dessous.  a segments 
rayonnants,  d’abord  dentes-lobes,  ensuite,  des  que  la  plante  est  arrivee 
a 1’etat  adulte,  lacinies,  et  dans  cet  etat  ordinairement  petiolules. 
Petioles  dilutees  a la  base  en  une  gaine  membraneuse,  adherente,  velue, 
plus  ou  moins  auriculee.  Pedoncules  plus  courts  que  les  feuilles  on  les 
egalant  a peine.  Calice  etale.  Petales  obovales  cuneiformes.  egalant 
deux  fois  environ  la  longueur  du  calice,  blancs  a onglet  jaune.  Etamines 
(15  a 18),  plus  longues  que  la  capitule  forme  par  les  ovaires.  Carpelles 
nombreux,  rides  transversalement,  plus  ou  moins  velus  an  sommet  en 
dessous,  lateralement  comprimes,  obovales,  a carene  inferieure  tres  con- 
vexe,  la  superieure  nn  pen  deprimee  vers  la  base  et  convexe  dans  la 
partie  qui  avoisine  le  style;  rides  convergeant  vers  la  depression.  Bee 
mediocre,  epais,  obliquement  insere  un  pen  au-dessus  de  l’extremite 
exterieure  du  grand  diametre.  Receptacle  spherique.  herisse  de  poils 
epais.”  (Revel,  op.  cit.). 

Later,  Revel  amended  this  description  in  his  Benonc.  de  la  Gironde, 
8 et  icone — and  cited  by  A.  Boreau  in  his  Flore  du  Centre  de  la  France 
ed.  3,  ii.,  11,  1857.  In  this  he  described  the  segments  of  the  submerged 
leaves  as  “ divergentes  en  circle  ” — a character  well  shown  in  some 
British  specimens.  In  his  Flore  du  Sud-Ouest,  Revel  further  modified 
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his  opinion  of  the  receptacle,  which  is  there  described  as  “ ovoid.”  Til 
my  own  experience  this  is  the  more  common  form,  but  it  is  remark- 
able how  often — even  on  the  same  plant,  the  receptacle  is  nearly  spheri- 
cal or — on  the  other  hand — distinctly  longer  than  broad  (cf.  also  It. 
t richophyJlus). 

Description. — All  leaves  are  usually  + circular  in  outline,  symmet- 
rical in  segment  and  regular  in  arrangement — a beautiful  plant  when 
carefully  dried.  Floating  leaves  rather  thick,  coriaceous,  often  hairy 
beneath  and  on  the  petioles;  normally  sub-circular,  deeply  divided  into 
euneate  segments  separated  by  radiant  straight-sided  sinuses,  often 
extremely  narrow,  rarely  very  wide;  basal  sinus  large  and  deep  or  nar- 
row as  the  others.  Occasionally  they  are  reniform,  tripartite,  or  even 
fan-shaped,  having  segments  laciniate  and  petioled,  or  transitional. 
Submerged  leaves  usually  dark-coloured,  sub-circular  in  outline,  re- 
gularly disposed,  with  short  + rigid,  diverging  segments  like  those  of 
It.  t richoph  i/llus ; smaller  than  in  var.  trifidus.  more  compact  and  much 
more  uniform  in  shape  and  arrangement;  not  “commonly  petiolate  ” 
but  often  nearly  sessile,  the  petiole  being  shorter  than  its  stipule.  Oc- 
casionally. when  submerged  leaves  are  developed  to  the  summit  of  the 
stem — in  place  of  floral  leaves — they  are  longlv  petiolate.  Flowers 
medium-sized,  much  larger  than  those  of  It.  trichoph  yllus  and  approxi- 
mating to  those  of  It.  heteroph  yllus  AYeher.  Fruiting  peduncles  usually 
very  short  (upper  often  about  2 cm.  with  lower  longer),  much  shorter 
than  the  floating  leaves  they  may  subtend — occasionally  nearly  equalling 
them-  -rigid,  strongly  recurved  below,  nearly  straight  above,  often  at 
right  angles  to  the  stem.  I’cceptacles  spherical  or  ovoid,  densely  hairy 
with  long  hairs.  The  young  carpels  taper  upward — both  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  margins  being  slightly  concave — giving  the  upper  part  a “bottle- 
neck ” appearance.  This  Largely  disappears  m mature  fruit,  but  the 
dorsal  margin  usually  retains  a slight  depression  at  the  top  which 
causes  the  carpel  to  be  “ narrowed  above,”  and  so  readily  distinguished 
from  that  of  triclmphyllus.  “ The  carpels  are  ± numerous — reduced  to 
8 or  10  in  certain  forms.  The  depression  in  the  upper  keel  is  nearly 
insensible  when  their  number  diminishes.”  (M.  Felix,  thill.  Hoc.  Hot. 
Fr..  vol.  60,  1918.)  In  this  country  invariably  hairy,  but  a glabrous 
form  has  been  found  in  France. 

Distribution. — I have  seen  specimens  from  the  following  counties  or 
vice-counties: — England,  5.  6.  9-11,  12,  18-17,  20-24,  26-29,  81,  33,  34, 
36-41,  50,  51,  55-58.  60,  69b.  Scotland,  75-77,  80,  81.  85,  86.  89.  90, 
97-105,  110.  Ireland,  I,  16.  18,  21.  23,  26,  31,  34,  39. 

Typical  specimens  are  those  from  (1)  S’lverdale,  AY.  Lancs,  15/6/65. 
AY.  P.  Hiern,  (2)  Thame,  Oxon,  May  1915  [Ref.  0.815],  G.  ('.  Druce, 
(3)  Nailsea  Moor,  X.  Somerset,  19/6/1900,  and  (4)  Marsh  ditches,  A’at- 
ton,  X.  Somerset,  13/6/1900,  J.  \Y.  AA’hite,  (5)  Quarry  pool,  AA'ickwar, 
\Y.  Gloster,  May  1915,  ,1.  \A’.  White.  See  liep.  H.K.C.,  311.  1915.  Mr 
AYliite  subsequently  sent  me  representative  sheets  which  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  identity  of  this  plant. 
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8.  Var.  Godronii  (Gren.).  7?.  Godronii  Grenier  in  F.  Schultz  Arch.. 

172,  1850,  name  only.  Form  19,  Godronii  Hiern,  l.c.,  1871. 

The  adoption  of  this  name  is  unfortunate,  as  having  been  first  pub- 
lished without  description  and  subsequently  abandoned  by  Grenier  him- 
self in  favour  of  trichophylhis.  In  my  opinion,  however,  the  plant 
seems  much  nearer  to  7?.  radians  than  to  either  7?.  trichophyllus  or  It. 
Drouetii , under  each  of  which  it  has  been  placed.  In  many  cases  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  from  1G  radians  except  by  its  less  robust  habit  and 
weaker  submerged  leaves,  and  appears  to  be  best  regarded  as  a slender 
form  of  that  species.  Boreau,  op.  cit .,  puts  it  under  7?.  radians  and 
notes  the  following  differences,  “ Le  IG  ( Batrachium ) Godronii,  me 
semble  differer  par  des  proportions  plus  greles,  les  fleurs  moitie  plus 
petites,  les  carpelles  moins  nombreux,  a earene  plus  amincie.”  Float- 
ing leaves  when  well  developed  nearly  circular,  but  less  regularly  divided 
and  usually  smaller  than  those  of  radians.  More  often,  however,  they 
are  somewhat  semi-circular  in  outline  and  truncate  at  the  base,  or  with 
stalked  and  variously  fissile  fan-like  segments.  The  submerged  leaves 
may  have  either  weak  and  sub-collapsing,  or  rigid  and  divergent  seg- 
ments. In  the  latter  case  they  are  always  more  irregular  in  form  and 
arrangement  than  in  radians.  Usually  + petiolate  and  often  having 
segments  distinctly  flattened  and  linear.  Peduncles  shorter  than,  or 
about  equalling,  the  leaves,  slender,  often  narrowed  above.  Receptacle 
+ rounded  (occasionally  rather  long),  and  hairy.  Carpels  hairy  as  a 
rule,  or  nearly  glabrous,  often  narrowed  above.  Flowers  commonly 
small  with  petals  up  to  6-7  mm.,  thin  in  texture,  faintly  veined.  Typical 
specimens  were  distributed  by  Miss  T.  M.  Roper  from  Farnborough 
Common,  Marksbury,  N.  Somerset,  20th  May  1918.  through  the  W.B.E.G. 

Distribution. — England  and  Scotland: — 4,  (j,  10,  15,  17.  20,  21,  25, 
29,  80,  34,  36,  38,  39  (unrecorded  from  Wales),  56,  58,  62-64,  75-77,  80. 
86,  90.  97-105,  110,  111  (cf.  with  radians).  Ireland:— 5,  19,  23. 

9.  R.  heterophyli/us  Weber  in  Wigg.  Prim.  FI.  Jlolsat..  42,  1780.  (7?. 

heterophyllus  Babington  in  An n.  Xat.  Hist.,  ser.  2,  xvi.,  393. 

1855,  non  Hooker  fil.). 

A very  variable  species,  having  floating  leaves  normally  nearly  or 
quite  circular,  but  sometimes  less  so  and  then  resembling  those  of  pcl- 
tatus.  Divided  more  than  half-way  into  cuneate-approximate  segments 
— typically  wedge-shaped  but  may  be  rounded — variously  fissile  on  the 
outer  edge.  Sometimes  the  segments  are  nearly  sessile,  or  even  stalked, 
and  transitional  leaves  are  frequently  present.  Submerged  leaves  with 
segments  long,  weak  and  collapsing.  Flowers  large  with  broadly  euneate- 
obovate  7-9  veined  petals,  not  contiguous  except  in  well-developed  speci- 
mens, persistent — from  6 mm.  to  l cm.  in  length.  Stamens  many,  ex- 
eeeding  the  head  of  carpels.  Receptacle  conical  (sometimes  long  and 
narrow),  or  spherical,  hairy.  Fruiting  peduncles  short,  + slender, 
slightly  or  not  tapering,  usually  shorter  than  the  floating  leaves  hut 
occasionally  about  as  long;  not  as  a rule  much  curved  above  but  sharply 
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recurved  at  the  base  as  the  fruit  ripens.  Carpels  glabrous,  slightly 
hairy  on  the  top.  or  “ with  numerous  strong  bristles.” 

10.  Yar.  trifiovs  Pears.  ( triphyllus  Hiern  non  Wallroth). 

Floating  leaves  deeply  divided  into  sub-sessile  cuneate  segments 
with  nearly  straight  or  slightly  hollowed  margins  and  the  outer  edge 
usually  cut  into  numerous  deep  divisions,  often  mere  linear  threads. 
Normally  less  completely  circular  than  those  of  rat  Hans  and  with  wider 
sinuses  (the  basal  one  often  very  wide)  and  frequently  hairy  below. 
Submerged  leaves  larger  than  in  rail  inn*,  more  loosely  trifurcate  with 
divaricate  segments,  therefore  less  compact  and  more  irregular  in  out- 
line— not  trichophyllus-Uke.  Flowers  of  medium  size,  not  large,  petals 
about  8x5  nun.,  not  contiguous,  persistent.  Stamens  not  numerous, 
about  equalling  head  of  carpels.  Receptacles  slightly  longer  than  broad, 
ovoid,  hairy.  Fruiting  peduncles  scarcely  tapering,  short,  not  exceed- 
ing leaves,  ultimately  recurved  and  then  patent.  Carpels  narrowed 
above,  with  rather  long  lateral  beak,  hairy  or  nearly  glabrous  (those  of 
Wallroth’s  plant  are  “ glaberrimis  nitidis.”). 

11.  Yar.  si  u.MEitsrs  Bab. 

A characteristic  plant  of  salt  marshes  and  tidal  drains;  very  vari- 
able. No  floating  leaves.  Submerged  leaves  with  segments  usually 
long,  robust  and  sub-collapsing,  forming  ± dense  tassels;  or  shorter 
and  diverging  to  form  irregular  bushes.  Flowers  medium-sized  (petals 
about  9 mm.),  not  large;  often  quite  small  (petals  4-6  mm.  on  even  large 
specimens).  Stamens  usually  many,  sometimes  few  in  sm3.ll  flowers; 
exceeding  the  head  of  carpels.  Receptacle  ovoid.  Fruiting  peduncles 
short  (upper  2.5  cm.  to  5 cm.)  usually  shorter  than  or  equalling  the 
leaves,  but  the  lowest  may  be  much  longer  and  exceeding  the  leaves. 
As  in  Drouctii  the  peduncles  are  occasionally  bifurcate  at  the  apex. 
Carpels  slightly  hairy,  nearly  or  quite  glabrous.  In  my  opinion  many 
robust  forms  of  DrnuetU  and  frit  hnphyUus  have  been  hitherto  wrongly 
referred  to  this  variety. 

12.  R.  prj.tati*s  Schrank  Jlnicr  FI.  ii,,  106.  1\.  aquatilis  var.  peltatus 

Koch  in  Sturm.  Dcutsch.  FI.,  fasc.  67.  f.  7. 

Normally  a vigorous  species  producing  floating  leaves  profusely  in 
standing  water.  Floating  leaves  long  stalked,  reniform  or  sub-orbicular, 
divided  nearly  half-way  into  three  obovate  segments  (the  central  much 
smaller  than  the  lateral)  which  are  frequently  again  rather  less  deeply 
divided  into  two,  making  the  leaf  appear  five-fid.  Forms  occur  in  which 
these  five  segments  are  large,  rounded,  sub-equal,  and  sub-entire — f. 
quiuquclobus  (Koch).  The  segments  of  the  typical  pclttifus  leaf  are 
much  rounded  at  the  base  but  in  f.  trim  cat  us  nearly  straight.  Sub- 
merged leaves  with  rather  rigid  diverging  segments.  Flowers  large  (up 
to  1))  in.  in  diameter  with  petals  over  1 in.  long  !),  petals  broadly 
obovate-euncate,  contiguous,  persistent,  varying  in  size  up  to  15  mm. 
by  11  mm.,  sometimes  very  numerous,  twelve  or  more.  Stamens  many. 
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exceeding  the  head  of  carpels.  Receptacle  relatively  small  in  size  and 
spherical  in  shape.  Fruiting  peduncles  long,  tapering,  normally  ex- 
ceeding, often  only  equalling,  and  occasionally  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
These  varying  lengths  not  infrequently  occur  on  the  same  plant.  Car- 
pels usually  hairy,  only  rarely  glabrous. 

13.  Var.  Fi.oRiBtmmjs  (Bab.). 

Much  nearer  to  peltatus  than  to  heterophyllus,  in  my  opinion,  and 
extremely  variable  in  aspect.  Most  commonly  a robust  plant,  but  slen- 
der forms  occur  which  must  undoubtedly  he  referred  to  this  variety. 
Floating  leaves  normally  sub-circular  or  circular  (but  may  be  reniform). 
sub-peltate,  divided  more  than  half-way  into  rounded  segments,  which 
are  sometimes  imbricate.  Petioles  characteristically  very  long  and  slen- 
der— rarely  stout.  Submerged  leaves  moderately  long,  with  rather  rigid 
diverging  segments.  Flowers  usually  few  and  large,  with  petals  not 
contiguous,  persistent  ; and  numerous  long  stamens.  Stigma  often  nar- 
rowly oblong.  Receptacle  spherical.  Fruiting  peduncles  shorter,  not 
or  very  slightly  tapering,  about  as  long  as  the  leaves.  Carpels  very 
blunt  at  the  top,  and  usually  hairy,  rarely  glabrous. 

f.  truncatus  (Koch).  Floating  leaves  little  more  than  a semicircle 
in  outline,  with  the  base  truncate  in  a nearly  straight  line;  feebly  (or 
not  at  all)  cordate.  Sometimes  the  basal  opening  is  inconspicuous  and 
the  base  of  the  leaf  curved  upward  from  the  petiole. 

f.  elongatcs  (Hiern).  A slender  form  having,  essentially,  very  long 
(6-10  cm.)  slender  peduncles  exceeding  the  attenuate  petioles.  Floating 
leaves  extremely  variable,  sometimes  having  five  segments,  often  like 
small  truncatus.  Carpels  hairy. 

f.  quinquklobus  (Koch) — “ foliis  nataiitibus  quinquelobis,  lobis  non 
erenatis  ” — has  5 large,  rounded,  sub-equal  leaf-segments  with  no  trace 
of  indentation. 

f.  rhiriphylmts  (Bast.).  Floating  leaves  truncate  at  the  base,  which 
is  curved  upward  giving  the  leaf  a fan-like  appearance.  The  leaf  usual- 
ly has  3 lobes  each  of  which  is  hi-  or  tri-lobulate. 

f.  lacerus  Bruce  (Hep.  R.E.C.,  1918,  273)  has  the  floating  leaves 
irregularly  cut  into  acute,  wedge-shaped  segments  which  often  have 
their  outer  margins  variously  dissected  into  long  comb-like  processes. 

14.  R.  rsKrno-Fi.riTAN’s  Baker  A-  Foggitt,  Rep.  Thirst;  Rot.  Exch.  Chib, 

1864.  R.  penicillatus  Bab. 

The  name  pseiulo-fl uitans  has  been  responsible  for  much  confusion, 
and  in  dealing  with  it  we  are  faced  by  a curious  difficulty.  If  we  re- 
tain it  as  that  of  a species  we  clearly  cannot  cite  it  as  of  Syxne,  who 
in  E.R.  i i i . , 1863,  puts  it  under  the  species  R.  aquatilis  sub-sp.  peltatus 
as  ?var.  pseudo-flu  it  ans — querying  as  a synonym  R.  psrudo-fluitans 
Newb.  mss.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  Syme’s  problematic  variety 
should  even  be  quoted  as  a variety  under  his  name,  although  among 
his  herbarium  specimens  is  one  marked  in  pencil  “ pseudo-fluitans  ” 
under  peltatus.  Whatever  Newbould  had  to  do  with  the  form  under 
discussion.  I think  it  is  generally  agreed  that  as  he  did  not  publish  any 
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description,  his  name  may  be  omitted  from  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  Report  of  the  Think  Rotanical  Exchange  Club  for  1864 
[published  in  1865,  and  subsequently  quoted  in  Journ.  Rot.  iii.,  114, 
1865]  Messrs  Baker  and  Foggitt  quote  the  name  as  that  of  a species, 
and  give  what  1 think  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a characteristic  de- 
scription within  the  meaning  of  the  Laws  of  Botanical  Nomenclature 
1867-8.  The  provision  as  to  a Latin  diagnosis  being  necessary  does  not 
apply  in  this  case,  but  it  might  be  questioned  whether  the  report  of  an 
Exchange  Club  is  a sufficiently  “ public  ” medium.  However,  as  the 
description  was  repeated  in  the  ■Journ.  Hot.  this  hypothetical  difficulty 
is  removed.  The  original  description  is  as  follows: — ‘‘  R.  pseudo- 
fluitans  Newbould.  In  the  new  edition  of  Eng.  Rot.  Mr  Syme  (who 
places  it  under  R.  peltatus  along  with  R.  floribundus  Bab.)  says  of  this, 
‘ It  is  a very  remarkable  plant  and  may  be  a distinct  sub-species,  as 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  Newbould  inclines  to  think.  Prof.  Bahington  upites 
it  with  R.  heteroph  gllus,  with  which  it  agrees  in  the  weak,  collapsing 
leaves,  but  in  other  respects  it  approaches  R.  peltatus,  or  rather  R. 
floribundus,  and  is  very  possibly  only  a state  of  that  plant  induced  by 
growing  in  running  water.  In  habit  it  closely  resembles  R.  fluitans , 
but  has  the  segments  of  the  leaves  shorter,  much  less  rigid,  and  less 
parallel;  the  stamens  longer  than  the  head  of  pistils,  and  the  receptacle 
hispid.’  Mr  A.  G.  More  sends  us  a supply  of  specimens  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dublin,  and  writes,  ‘ The  plant  seems  as  well  marked  by 
distinctive  characters  as  any  other  of  the  British  Batracliian  Ranunculi, 
except  fluitans , circinat  us , tripartitus,  hedcraceus  and  coenosus.  To 
the  general  habit  and  appearance  of  R.  fluitans,  it  joins  the  floating 
leaves  of  R.  peltatus.  Its  submerged  leaves  are  long  and  very  flaccid, 
whip-like  and  much  coarser  than  in  any  of  the  others  except  fluitans. 
In  the  streams  of  Ireland  it  appears  to  be  not  unfrequent,  and  to  take 
the  place  which  R.  fluitans  occupies  in  England.’  ” To  this  long  ex- 
tract from  the  Thirslc  R.E.C.  Report  it  is  necessary  to  add  further  de- 
tails from  Syme’s  only  partially  quoted  description  ( E.R . l.c.): — “Sub- 
merged leaves  tassel-like,  with  segments  very  long  and  rather  weak, 
collapsing.  Floating  leaves  very  rarely  present,  resembling  those  of 
peltatus  or  floribundus.  Peduncles  slightly  narrowed  upward,  equalling 
or  exceeding  the  leaves.  Receptacle  spherical.” 

Over  half  a century  has  elapsed  since  these  descriptions  were  written 
and  during  that  period  the  plant  has  been  frequently  distributed.  1 
have  been  privileged  to  examine  large  numbers  of  authenticated  speci- 
raerts  of  it  in  the  collections  of  Messrs  J.  Groves,  G.  C.  Druce,  W.  P. 
Hiern,  and  C.  Bailey — among  others — and  as  a result,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing description: — “ A well-marked  and  readily  recognised  form, 
with  the  habit  of  a gigantic  truncatus.  Normally  a very  robust  plant 
with  a fat,  succulent  stem.  Floating  leaves  present  or  absent.  When 
present — which  is  frequently  (by  no  means  rarely)  the  case — they  re- 
semble those  of  very  large  truncatus  or — less  commonly — of  peltatus  or 
floribundus.  Petioles  very  long,  up  to  6 in.  in  some  cases.  Often  there 
are  no  floating  leaves,  especially  in  English  specimens.  Submerged 
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loaves  sub-sessile — sometimes  apparently  stalked  when  at  the  end  of  a 
short  branch — simulating  those  of  It.  fiuitans  but  with  segments 
shorter  (commonly  up  to  4 in.),  more  numerous,  much  less  rigid  and 
less  parallel;  coarser,  and  collapsing  into  dense  tassels  or  (more  rarely) 
sub-parallel  and  whip-shaped.  (In  some  Irish  specimens  with  floating 
leaves,  the  submerged  leaves  have  segments  over  6 in.  in  length). 
Flowers  very  large,  with  broadly  obovate-cuneate  persistent  petals. 
Stamens  numerous  and  exceeding  the  head  of  carpels.  Mature  carpels 
normally  very  bristly  and  very  blunt.  Peduncles  very  long  (up  to  6 in. 
or  more),  thick,  equalling  or  exceeding  the  leaves  (not  infrequently  in 
specimens  with  floating  leaves  and  flowers  as  described  above,  peduncles 
occur  which  are  much  shorter  than  the  leaves),  usually  not  tapering 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  length  but  only  near  the  top.  Receptacle 
spherical  and  very  hairy.” 

15.  Var.  minor  Pears.  ( pseudo-fluitans  Hiern  p.p.). 

A much  more  slender  plant  than  the  preceding,  no  floating  leaves, 
submerged  leaves  variable,  having  segments  sometimes  short  (3-5  cm.) 
and  + divergent — especially  in  standing  water — at  other  times  long 
(6-10  cm.)  and  sub-collapsing  (usually  in  rivers).  Fruiting  peduncles 
long  (up  to  10  cm.),  always  relatively  slender,  equalling  or  exceeding 
the  leaves — not  infrequently  twice  as  long  or  even  more.  Flowers  much 
smaller  than  in  the  type.  Carpels  hairy  or  nearly  glabrous.  Receptacle 
hairy. 

It.  pse ad n-fl u i tans  is  normally  found  chiefly  in  rivers,  and  has  been 
recorded  for  55  of  the  British  vice-counties.  In  Ireland — where  It. 
fhiitans  is  virtually  absent — it  is  particularly  abundant  and  has  been 
gathered  in  32  of  the  40  county-divisions.  The  Irish  examples  are  often 
extremely  fine,  having  truncate  leaves  up  to  4.2  cm.  across,  flowers 
often  3 cm.  in  diameter,  with  petals  15  mm.  long  and  12  mm.  across  at 
their  widest  part.  This  gives  to  the  petals  a much  more  fully  rounded 
appearance  than  the  above  description  would  seem  to  include. 

16.  R.  SPHAEROSPERMU8  Boiss.  it  Blanche  in  Boiss.  Tfiagn.,  ser.  i i . , n.  5, 

p.  6 (1856).  It.  aquatilis  L.,  var.  sphaerospermns  Boiss.  FI. 

Orient,  i.,  23.  It.  aquatilis,  form  sphaernspernnts  Hiern  in  Jonrn. 

Bat.,  47,  1871. 

The  original  description  (/.c.)  is  as  follows,  “ B.  foliis  uniformibus 
omnibus  in  lacinulas  filiformes  breves  rigidulas  undique  divergentes 
divisis,  pedunculis  crassis  folia  superantibus  tandem  recurvis,  petalis 
albis  basi  flavis  eftlyco  reflexo  2^  plo.  longioribus  late  obovatis  9-11  veniis, 
sta minibus  numerosis  earpella  superantibus,  spiea  carpellorum  globosa 
receptaci'.lo  hirto  carpellis  subglobosis  dorso  vix  carinatis  rugosis  obtusis 
apice  dorsum  versus  aculeato-hirtulis.  stylo  brevissimo  crassiusculo  ad 
extremitatem  diametri  majoris  carpelli  sito.” 

This  is  a well-marked  and  characteristic  plant  of  rivers,  canals  and 
tidal  waters;  having  a restricted  range  in  some  10  vice-counties  of  the 
S.-E.  of  England.  The  British  plant  is  normally  very  dark  in  colour, 
having  a stem  more  or  less  stout,  often  succulent  and  fat.  Floating 
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leaves  absent — even  in  still  water — submerged  leaves  uniform  in  shape, 
regularly  disposed,  with  short,  rather  rigid  diverging  segments  forming 
sub-spheres  or  dense  tufts.  These  characters  of  the  submerged  leaves 
readily  distinguish  this  species  from  any  form  of  pseudo-fiuitans — the 
segments  of  the  submerged  leaves  in  sphaerosperm  us  are  much  shorter, 
more  numerous  and  far  more  divergent  than  in  that  species,  giving  the 
leaf  a sub-circular  outline  in  many  cases,  and  in  others  a shortly  and 
densely  tufted  appearance.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  recall 
Boissier’s  original  description — given  above — •“  foliis  uniformibus  omni- 
bus in  laeinulas  filiformes  breves  rigidulas  undique  divergentes  divisis,” 
and  the  fact  that  in  Boissier’s  type  specimen  (No.  1105)  which  Mr  W. 
P.  Hiern  has  seen,  the  leaves  are  small  and  “ globose  in  outline.” 
Flowers  few,  large,  petals  12  mm.  or  more,  not  usually  contiguous. 
Stamens  numerous,  long.  Receptacle  globular,  hairy.  Fruiting  pedun- 
cles stout  (often  thick),  long  (usually  2 in.  to  2|  in.)  exceeding  the  leaves, 
curved  below  in  fruit.  Carpels  hairy,  very  inflated  and  rounded  out- 
side. In  giving  B.  sphaerospermus  specific  rank,  I do  so  on  account  of 
its  strong  individuality  and  the  difficulty  of  putting  it  under  any  other 
species.  It  has  been  often  confounded  with  var.  submersus,  but  differs 
from  that  in  its  larger  flowers,  shorter  leaf-segments  and  fruiting 
peduncles  normally  twice  as  long. 

The  uniform  absence  of  floating  leaves  under  conditions  when  they 
should  be  readily  and  abundantly  produced  is,  I think,  important,  and 
appears  to  readily  separate  sphaerospermus  from  any  form  of  peltatus. 
To  me  it  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  peltatus  and 
Jla udotii — indeed  some  of  its  forms  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  f. 
marinas,  but  for  their  larger  flowers  and  more  hairy  carpels,  and  this 
applies  equally  to  Boissier’s  type  specimen  (No.  1105)  already  mentioned. 

The  limited  range  of  distribution  seems  a further  argument  in  favour 
of  its  specific  status.  I give  herewith  a few  of  the  localities  from  which 
good  examples  of  this  species  have  been  collected.  The  best  I have 
examined  came  from  R.  Marram,  at  Welwyn,  Tewin  and  other  places, 
and  were  collected  by  J.  B.  Blow  or  H.  Groves  in  May,  June  and  July 
1875.  These  stations  are  in  Hertfordshire.  Other  typical  specimens  are 
from  Halton  Canal,  Bucks,  June  1913,  G.  C.  Druce;  Cuxham.  Oxon. 
June  1915,  G.  C.  Druce;  Canal  at  Broadoak,  Odiham.  Hants,  10/5/83. 
C.  H.  Palmer;  R.  Stour.  Dorset,  in  still  water.  Rev.  R.  P.  Murray, 
August  1891;  Little  Stoke  Ferry,  R.  Thames,  Berks,  W.  P.  Hiern; 
Arundel.  W.  Sussex,  27/5/12.  J.  Groves;  near  Mudham,  W.  Sussex. 
June  1917.  G.  C.  Druce;  near  Brastcd,  Kent.  19/4/24.  R.  W.  Robbins. 

17.  R.  B.umoTiT  Godron  Essai  in  Mem.  Sac.  Boy.  Nancy,  21,  fig.  4 (1839) 
1840.  Bab.  Man.  ed.  9,  7.  B.  Baudotii  [Godron  ampl.]  Symo 
Eng.  Tint,  i.,  24  (1863).  B.  Petiveri  var.  minor  Koch  Syn.  ed.  2. 
13  (1843).  B.  contains  Godron  in  G.  et  G.  FI.  Fr.  i.,  22  (1847). 
B.  marinas  Hooker  fil.  Stud.  FI.  ed.  3,  5 (1884).  Batr.  marinum 
Fries  FI.  Suer.  Mont,  iii.,  51  (1842).  Batr.  salsuginosvm  Dumort. 
Monogr.  Batr.  4 (18631. 
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The  name  R.  obtusiflorus  lias  been  suggested  for  this  species  ( Journ . 
Rot.  Hi.,  117  (1914),  but  the  reasons  there  given  for  its  adoption  are 
not  convincing.  The  name  was  first  given  by  De  Candolle  to  a variety 
of  R.  tripartitus — R.  t ripartitus,  var.  obtusiflorus  DC.,  1918 — based 
upon  an  illustration  by  Petiver  (Engl.  Herbal,  t.  39,  fig.  1,  1713).  Re- 
alising the  crude,  diagrammatic  or  conventional  character  of  so  many 
of  these  earlier  herbal  drawings  it  seems  impossible  to  be  satisfied  that 
the  one  in  question  accurately  represents  the  plant  the  artist  had  be- 
fore him  or,  that  200  years  afterwards  anybody  could  certainly  identify 
the  species — especially  of  liatruchium — which  it  is  supposed  to  represent. 

It.  Baudot ii  is  a very  distinctive  species,  usually  maritime  in  these 
islands  but  not  invariably  found  in  brackish  water.  Normally  a robust 
plant  with  a broad  stem  and  floating  leaves  somewhat  resembling  those 
of  peltatus  in  shape,  but  (on  an  average)  smaller,  much  more  deeply 
divided — into  three  nearly  sessile  or  even  stalked  segments,  more  uni- 
form in  size,  the  central  relatively  larger,  the  lateral  with  fewer 
erenatures  than  in  pel  tat  u. s.  The  floating  leaves  are  often  transitional 
— divided  into  linear  threads  1 mm.  or  more  in  width — or  entirely  ab- 
sent. Thei7  vary  greatly  in  size — a specimen  from  “ Burnham-in-Croueh, 
Essex,  16/6/94,  H.  Groves,”  has  floating  leaves  4 cm.  in  diameter.  The 
petioles  are  usually  slender  and  strongly  contrasted  with  the  thick 
peduncles.  Submerged  leaves  with  rigid,  markedly  divaricate  capillary 
or  linear  segments.  Flowers  of  medium  size  or  small — much  smaller 
than  those  of  peltatus , as  a rule.  Petals  usually  less  than  10  mm.  in 
length.  Stamens  numerous,  shorter  than,  or  equalling  the  head  of 
carpels.  Receptacle  when  mature  ovoid-conic,  longer  than  broad, 
sometimes  long-conic;  more  or  less  hairy.  Fruiting  peduncles  very 
long  (5-10  cm.),  stout,  tapering,  usually  much  exceeding  the  leaves, 
strongly  arched  below  (or  throughout),  often  with  a double  curve.  Car- 
pels nearly  or  quite  glabrous— occasionally  a few  odd  bristles — very 
numerous.  This  species  is  very  easy  to  determine  when  in  fruit.  No 
other  British  species  has  such  a large  elongate  receptacle  upon  which 
grow  so  many  glabrous  carpels.  The  beak  shows  upon  2 sides  two  re- 
markable folds  which  are  prolonged  transversely  across  the  faces  of  the 
carpels  and  persist  till  maturity. 

f.  MAitiNTJS  (Fries).  Merely  a submerged  form  of  R.  Baudotii  desti- 
tute of  floating  leaves.  Usually  a robust  plant  with  a fat  and  succulent 
stem,  but  occasionally  slender.  Submerged  leaves  with  short,  rigid 
diverging  segments — often  the  leaves  are  sub-circular  in  outline  and 
regularly  disposed.  Flowers  usually  small  (petals  about  7 mm.);  in 
robust  specimens,  medium-sized.  Fruiting  peduncles  long,  exceeding 
leaves — sometimes  very  long,  even  12-14  cm.  ! Normally  stout,  but 
sometimes  slender.  Receptacle  and  carpels  as  in  type.  Stamens  shorter 
than  head  of  carpels. 

f.  confusus  (Godron).  Differs  from  R.  Baudotii  in  being  normally 
a more  slender  plant,  with  long  peduncles  less  stout  and  less  curved  than 
in  that  species — often  very  slender  and  nearly  straight.  Stamens  usually 
well  exceeding  the  head  of  carpels.  The  character  of  the  carpels  as 
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being  “ narrowed  upward  ” is  difficult  or  impossible  to  make  out,  and 
therefore  of  little  value.  Many  plants  so  labelled  cannot  be  separated 
from  R.  liaudotii,  in  my  opinion. 

18.  It.  tiui'artitus  DC.  Icon.  PI.  Gall.  ltur.  i.,  15,  t.  49,  1808.  It.  tripar- 
titus, a.  inicranihus  DC.  liegn.  V eg.  Ryst.  Nat.  i.,  234,  1818. 
Batr.  tripartitum  S.  F.  Gray,  Nat.  Arr.  Br.  PI.  2,  721,  1821.  R. 
hydrocharis,  .1.  heterophyllus,  y.  tripartitus  Spenn.  FI.  Frib.  1829. 

The  name  tripartitus  has  been  given  to  at  least  5 different  plants — 

(1)  It.  tripartitus  1)C.  (2)  It.  tripartitus  Auet.  Brit.— I?,  lutarius  Bouvet 
— It.  interuiedius  Bab.  non  Knaf.  (3)  It.  tripartitus,  var.  obtusiflorus 
DC.  = It.  tripartitus  Nolte  (both  cited  by  Koch  as  synonyms  of  It.  Pcti- 
veri)  = lt.  liaudotii  (Godron  ampl.)  Syme  E.B.  i.,  24,  1863.  (4)  It.  uqua- 
tilis,  var.  tripartitus  Koch  Syn.  ii . , 1835= JR.  Petivcri,  var.  major  Koch 
Syn.  iii.,  10,  1843  = 11'.  triphyllos  Wallr.  (5)  R.  tripartitus  Dubourg 
d’Isigny  = 2f.  Lenormandi  F.  Schultz. 

A rare  and  critical  species.  Stem  1-5  dm.,  extremely  slender,  but 
comparatively  strong,  simple  or  slightly  branched.  Floating  leaves 
bright  green  and  shining  when  fresh,  forming  a rosette  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  readily  distinguished  by  their  colour  from  those  of  R. 
lutarius.  When  dried  they  become  either  yellowish  (or  brownish)-green. 
Small — often  extremely  so — symmetrical,  with  long  (3-5  cm.),  and  wry 
slender  petioles;  deeply  and  regularly  divided  into  3 cuneiform  segments 
separated  by  relatively  wide  sinuses  with  nearly  straight  sides.  Seg- 
ments very  regular  in  outline — with  3 or  4 rounded  crenatures — central 
segment  usually  as  long  as  the  lateral  and  only  slightly  smaller,  with  3 
rounded  crenatures,  or,  in  very  small  leaves,  entire.  Submerged  leaves 
few,  distant,  extremely  slender;  when  normally  developed  having  re- 
markably fine,  truly  capillary,  segments — yet  usually  ± divergent,  but 
sometimes  completely  collapsing.  Stipules  well-marked,  often  conspicu- 
ous, delicate,  transparent,  with  large  auricles;  upper  with  free  or  nearly 
free  rounded  ends.  Flowers  minute  and  inconspicuous.  Petals  minute 
(3  mm.),  oblong,  rather  acute  at  the  apex,  equalling  or  scarcely  exceed- 
ing the  calyx,  very  fugacious.  Fruiting  peduncles  very  slender,  usually 
shorter  than  or  equalling  the  leaves,  not  or  slightly  tapering,  ultimately 
recurved.  Receptacle  very  small,  roundish,  hairy.  Carpels  few,  obo- 
vate;  when  mature  and  well-developed  most  inflated  at  the  top  and 
often  having  the  small  lateral  muero  below  the  summit  of  the  carpel. 
More  frequently,  however — especially  in  specimens  gathered  too  early — 
the  carpels  are  most  inflated  in  the  middle  and  slightly  narrowed  at  the 
tip;  very  rugose,  glabrous  and  sometimes  sub-petiolate. 

Distribution. — In  England  only  from  W.  Cornwall  (1),  E.  Cornwall 

(2) ,  and  S.  Devon  (3).  In  Ireland  only  from  Co.  Cork. 

I have  seen  the  following  authentic  specimens:  — 

Hb.  Groves. — W.  Cornwall,  Mullion,  J.  Cunnack,  1879.  E.  Corn- 
wall, Innes  Moor,  near  Roche,  R.  V.  Tel  lam,  1876;  near  Wadebridge, 
Clement  Reid  and  Dr  Vigurs,  1906.  Co.  Cork,  Baltimore,  R.  A.  Phillips, 
1896. 
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Hb.  Hiern. — E.  Cornwall,  lnnes  Moor,  near  Roche,  R.  V.  Tellam, 
June  1877.  W.  Cornwall,  Kvnance  Down,  The  Lizard,  Miss  R.  E.  Carr 
Smith,  30th  May  1910.  S.  Devon,  Knighton  Heath,  Hennock  parish, 
Miss  C.  Ethel inda  Larter,  F.L.S.,  9th  May  1914;  and  from  same  station, 
W.  P.  Hiern,  M.A.,  29th  April  1916. 

Hb.  Barton. — E.  Cornwall,  ditch  at  Castle  lvillibury,  Wadebridge, 
C.  C.  Vigors,  19/6/07.  Miss  C.  E.  Larter  very  kindly  sent  me  fresh 
specimens  from  the  S.  Devon  station  in  May  1920. 

Among  the  contents  of  a parcel  of  plants  recently  received  by  me 
from  Mr  E.  B.  Bishop,  Secretary  of  the  Godaiming  Natural  History 
Society,  were  several  Batrachia  of  very  considerable  interest.  One  was 
a typical  example  of  R.  sphaerospennus — ‘ near  Brasted,  Kent,  19/4/24, 
R.  W.  Robbins  ’ — but  the  most  outstanding  was  a fine  specimen  of  R. 
t ri partitas  DC.,  var.  submersus  Godr.  in  Gren.  et  Godr.  FI.  Fr.  i.,  20 
(1848).  This  was  collected  by  Mrs  C.  L.  Wilde  from  a ‘ pool  near  Pre- 
dannach,  Lizard,  Cornwall,  v.-c.  1,  4th  June  1924,’  and  was  most  care- 
fully mounted.  As  this  is  the  first  record  of  this  variety  for  Britain,  the 
plant  has  been  sent  to  the  Herb.  Brit.  Mus.  for  vouching  purposes. 
The  original  description  in  Flore  <le  France  is  meagre  and  requires 
amplification.  1 therefore  append  the  following  details  of  the  plant  in 
question. 

19.  R.  Tiui’AitTiTUS  DC.,  var.  submerses  Godr.  ampl. 

Stem  over  2 ft.  (6.2  dcm.)  in  length,  very  slender;  when  dried  shin- 
ing, straw-coloured;  simple  or  slightly  branched,  no  floating  leaves, 
submerged  leaves  few,  distant — often  several  inches  apart — extremely 
slender,  petiolate,  bi-  or  tri-fureate,  with  exceptionally  fine  truly  capil- 
lary segments  of  considerable  length  and  uniformly  divergent.  (These 
ultimate  segments  are  much  more  delicate  than  those  of  any  other 
Batrachian  species.)  Stipules  well-marked  but  less  conspicuous  than  in 
the  type.  Flowers  minute  and  inconspicuous,  few  in  number.  Petals 
minute,  not  exceeding  3 mm.,  oblong,  not  obovate,  but  narrowed  from  the 
middle  to  the  apex,  almost  twice  as  long  as  the  very  short  calyx,  more 
persistent  than  in  the  type.  Fruiting  pedicels  extremely  slender  and 
very  long — 1^-4  in.  (4-10  cm.),  very  much  longer  than  the  leaves,  at 
maturity  very  strongly  curved  throughout  their  entire  length  forming 
more  than  a semi-circle  or  semi-ellipse.  All  pedicels  surmounted  by  a 
tiny  but  well-developed  head  of  fruits.  The  carpels  are  few  in  number 
— always  the  case  in  this  species — usually  4-5,  very  plump  and  well- 
formed,  almost  perfectly  elliptical  in  outline,  with  a very  minute  lateral 
macro  below  the  level  of  the  summit  of  the  carpel;  very  rugose,  shining 
and  quite  glabrous.  The  plant  is  clearly  not  a hybrid,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  of  the  influence  of  any  other  species  and  all  its  char- 
acters are  those  of  R.  tri  partitas , modified  by  habitat  conditions — 
chiefly  deeper  water.  Mrs  Wilde  also  submitted  some  excellent  examples 
of  the  type  R.  tripartitas  from  a new  station — “ Moorland  pools  by 
hut  circles,  Penhall,  Mullion,  W.  Cornwall,  v.-c.  1.” 
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The  great  difficulty  of  floating-out  and  pressing  these  plants  when 
on  holiday  is  possibly  the  reason  why  members  so  seldom  collect  them 
then.  Tn  my  own  experience  2 drawing-boards  (sufficiently  large  to  take 
16  x 10  sheets),  a quire  of  blotting-paper — eked  out  with  discarded 
daily  newspapers — and  2 long  pieces  of  very  stout  window-blind  or  pic- 
ture cord — sufficiently  long  to  go  round  the  boards  twice,  and  with  a 
running  noose  at  one  end — are  all  the  apparatus  required.  The  diffi- 
culty of  floating-out  can  usually  be  overcome  by  means  of  the  bath,  a 
foot-bath,  washing-basin,  tub  or  even  the  horse-trough! 

A vasculum  containing  a little  water  will  keep  the  plants  fresh  even 
through  a hot  summer  day.  (Why  do  makers  always  paint  a vasculum 
black  ?) 

20.  II.  lutarius  Bouvet.  Hat  radii  urn  lutarium  Revel  in  Act.  Sac.  Linn. 

Bordeaux  xxv.,  413,  t.  4,  1865. 

This  species  has  often  caused  difficulty  both  in  this  country  and 
on  the  Continent.  Collectors  frequently  submit  specimens  which  bear 
no  resemblance  to  it,  and  I would  suggest  that  if  they  first  got  a good 
visual  impression  of  li.  tripartitus  DC.  from  the  examination  of  a typical 
herbarium  example  of  it.  and  then  looked  out  for  a glorified  edition  of 
this — so  to  speak — they  would  be  less  liable  to  make  mistakes  in  its 
identification. 

The  status  of  this  plant  continues  to  give  rise  to  attempts  to  include 
it  as  a variety  of  other  species.  In  Bull.  But.  Sue.  Fr .,  1926,  81-3,  M. 
Felix  makes  the  plant  a variety  of  Banunculus  (Batrachium)  Lenormandi, 
var.  lutarius  (Revel).  Others  have  previously  made  it  a variety  of  B. 
tripartitus,  and  as  there  appears  to  be  plenty  of  room  for  another 
species  between  these  two  very  dissimilar  species- — B.  tripartitus  and 
li.  Lenormandi — we  consider  that  the  wisdom  of  Messrs  H.  & J.  Groves 
in  consigning  it  to  an  intermediate  specific  position  between  them  is 
amply  justified.  Although  quite  distinct  from  li.  tripartitus  and  having 
a much  wider  distribution,  li.  lutarius  is  appreciably  nearer  to  that 
species  than  to  B.  Lenormandi  and  we  cannot  agree  to  its  inclusion 
under  this  latter  species  as  a variety. 

Taking  the  list  of  British  Batrachian  species  in  the  order  given  in 
the  London  Catalogue  (ed.  11,  1925),  all  the  species  preceding  li.  lutarius 
possess  submerged  leaves ; those  following  it  have  no  submerged  leaves. 
In  li.  lutarius  itself  they  are  commonly  absent,  but  occasionally  present 
and  distinctive,  which  is  not  the  case  in  It.  Lenormandi.  B.  lutarius, 
too.  often  possesses  transitional  leaves  which  I have  not  yet  seen  in  either 
li.  tripartitus  or  li.  Lenormandi . The  leaves  of  B.  lutarius  are  quite 
different  in  shape  to  those  of  11.  Lenormandi  and  my  experience  is  quite 
the  opposite  to  that  of  M.  Felix,  who  states  that  these  two  species  are 
often  confounded ; 1 have  repeatedly  had  li.  lutarius  mistaken  for  B. 
tripartitus,  B.  Baudotii  or  even  B.  peltatus  but  never  for  It.  Lenormandi. 

In  addition  to  the  differences  already  mentioned,  there  are  others 
which,  in  our  judgment,  are  conclusive.  11.  lutarius  has  a constantly 
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hairy  receptacle,  but  in  B.  Lenorniandi  it  is  almost  always  glabrous. 
The  carpels,  too,  are  very  distinct,  those  ol'  B.  lutarius  when  mature  and 
well-developed  being  longer  and  having  very  frequently  an  appreciable 
curve  in  the  basal  portion,  toward  the  side  surmounted  by  the  beak, 
giving  the  whole  carpel  a twisted  appearance.  The  carpels  of  B.  Lenor- 
mandi  are  normally  uncurved.  Moreover,  the  distribution  of  the  two 
species — in  this  country,  at  any  rate — is  quite  distinct,  B.  luturius  being 
confined  (with  one  exception,  Anglesey)  to  the  south  of  England  and 
Wales — 16  vice-counties  only — whereas  B.  Lenorniandi  is  generally  dis- 
tributed over  both  England  and  Wales  and  extends  into  Scotland — 
71  vice-counties.  Neither  Revel  (l.c.)  nor  M.  Felix  (l.c.)  makes  any  re- 
ference to  the  submerged  leaves  of  B.  lutarius , but  occasionally  these  are 
indubitably  present  and  very  distinctive.  Their  presence — even  though 
rare — is  a further  proof  that  the  plant  lias  no  relation  to  B.  Lenorniandi 
and  strengthens  the  weight  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  position  assigned 
to  it  in  Britain. 

B.  lutarius  Bouvet  in  Bull.  Soc.  Angers  for  1878,  96,1874.  B.  tripur- 
titus  Auct.  Brit.  B.  lutarius  Bouvet,  fide  H.  & J.  Groves  in  Journ.  But . 
xlv.,  452,  1907.  Form  intermedi us  (Hiern)  in  Journ.  Bot.  ix.,  67,  1871, 
excl.  syn.  Knaf.  Butr,  intermedium  Nyman  Syll.  FI.  Europ.,  175, 
1854-5.  Butr.  lutarium  Revel  in  Act.  Soc.  Linn.  Bordeaux  xxv.,  413, 
t.  4,  1865.  B.  intermedins  Bab.  Man.  ed.  viii.  B.  lutarius  (Bouv.)  Bab. 
Man.  ed.  ix.,  1904  (H.  & J.  Groves).  Revel’s  description  (l.c.)  is  as 
follows: — “ Tige  fistuleuse,  rameuse,  rampante,  vivant  dans  le  liiuou, 
radicante,  attachee  au  sol  par  de  longues  fibrilles  radieales,  opposees  aux 
feuilles,  celles-ci  toutes  reniformes,  au  peu  arrondies  orbieulaires,  emar- 
ginees,  presque  jusqu’au  milieu,  a bords  de  l’echancrure  tantot  eloignes 
tantot  rapproches  et  presque  contigus,  lobes  a 3-5  lobes  creneles,  ordin- 
airement  non  contigus  a la  base;  surface  inferieure  des  feuilles  par- 
semee  de  quelques  poils  apprimes,  on  glabres;  petioles  dilates  a la  base 
en  une  gaine  membraneuse,  adlierente,  auriculee,  inseres  en  dessous  des 
feuilles,  a la  base  de  l’echancrure;  pedoncules  plus  courts  quo  les  feuilles, 
ou  les  egalant  ii  peine;  sepales  obtus,  scarieux,  etales;  petales  obovales 
en  coin,  egalant  deux  fois  et  demi  environ  la  longueur  du  calice,  blancs  a 
onglet  jaune;  carpelles  nombreux,  rides  transversalement,  lateralment 
un  peu  comprimes,  obovales,  a carene  inferieure  tres  convexe,  la  supe- 
rieure  presque  droite,  un  peu  convexe  dans  la  partie  qui  avoisine  le  bee ; 
rides  sinueuses,  brisees,  un  peu  courbees,  bee  mediocre,  obliquement 
ascendant,  recourbe  a partir  du  milieu  mais  ordinairement  ecourte  par  le 
milieu  a maturite  des  carpelles,  insere  au  peu  au-dessus  de  l’extremite 
du  grand  diametre;  receptacle  spherique,  herisse  de  poils.  Mai,  Juin. 
Terrain  limoneux. 

Obsv. — La  presence  des  poils  que  l’on  remarque  quelquefois  6ur  les 
sepales,  sur  les  pedoncules,  sur  les  petioles  et  sur  leurs  oreillettes,  ne 
m’a  pas  paru  assez  constante  pour  au  faire  mention.” 

In  the  Cambridge  Flora,  vol.  iii.,  Dr  Moss  includes  B.  lutarius  (? 
Bouvet  loc.  cit.)  = B.  lutarium  Revel  (1865),  under  B.  tripartitus  DC. 
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He  admits  (Journ.  Bot.  iii.,  116.  1914)  that  he  has  seen  no  authentic 
specimen  of  Revel's  plant,  and  from  other  indications  it  is  apparent 
that  he  is  unacquainted  with  it.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  he  should  query  the  author’s  name.  In  Journ.  Bot.  xxxviii.,  135, 
1900,  Messrs  H.  & J.  Groves  say,  “ We  are  indebted  to  Herr  Freyn  for 
suggesting  the  identity  of  the  British  plants  with  B.  lutarium  Revel, 
described  and  figured  in  Act.  Soc.  Linn.  Bord.,  1865  (p.  413,  pi.  4).  We 
have  compared  them  with  specimens  of  B.  lutarium  from  the  original 
locality  (La  Teste,  Gironde),  and  we  feel  satisfied  that  they  are  the  same. 
Revel’s  species  was,  as  far  as  we  have  ascertained,  first  placed  in  Ranun- 
culus by  M.  Georges  Bouvet,  and  M.  Bouvet  has  kindly  given  us  the 
reference  to  the  original  publication  of  the  name  in  Bull.  Soc.  d’ Etudes 
scient.  d’Angers  for  1873  (1874),  p.  96.”  The  name,  therefore,  should 
stand,  and  as  the  plant  is,  in  my  judgment,  quite  distinct  in  character 
and  distribution  from  B.  tripartitus  DC'.,  it  is  entitled  to  the  specific- 
rank  originally  accorded  it. 

A much  more  robust  plant  than  the  preceding.  Stem  fistular,  usually 
much  branched,  glabrous  except  at  the  nodes  and  rooting  at  the  lower 
of  these.  Floating  leaves  resembling  those  of  B.  tripartitus  DC.,  but 
larger  (up  to  1 inch  wide),  reniform  or  three-fourths  circular,  less  deeply 
divided  into  broader  segments  having  markedly  rounded  edges.  Seg- 
ments 3,  large,  symmetrical,  euneate-obovate,  central  usually  only 
slightly  less  than  the  lateral,  broad  at  the  top  (with  3 nearly  semi-circular 
crenatures),  narrowed  below.  Each  lateral  segment  (usually  with  4 
similar  crenatures)  separated  from  the  central  by  a narrow  sinus.  Lower 
surfaces  sparsely  covered  with  adpressed  hairs,  or  glabrous.  Submerged 
leaves  commonly  absent,  rarely  present,  then  few  in  number,  less  fre- 
quently forked  and  having  rigid  segments  distinctly  flattened,  of  an 
appreciable  width  and  + diverging.  Usually  there  are  some  transi- 
tional leaves  present  also,  and  these  I have  not  seen  in  B.  tripartitus. 
Stipules  large,  well-developed  and  conspicuous.  Flowers  very  small  for 
so  robust  a plant,  with  small,  narrow  oboval  petals,  up  to  2ce  the  sepals, 
when  well-developed  6 mm.  long,  but  usually  less.  The  colour  of  the 
petals  is  white— often  pinkish  when  dried — with  yellow  base.  If  held 
up  to  the  light  and  looker  through  they  often  appear  nearly  “ wholly 
white,”  and  may  be  mistaken  for  those  of  B.  ololeucos,  but  placed  upon 
absolutely  white  paper  and  seen  by  reflected  light,  the  yellow  tinge  of 
the  lower  portion  is  at  once  apparent.  Stamens  very  few  (6-10),  about 
equalling  the  head  of  carpels.  Fruiting  peduncles  usually  much  shorter 
than  the  leaves,  ultimately  recurved.  Receptacle  more  or  less  hairy. 
Carpels  fairly  numerous,  unequally  obovate,  much  inflated  above,  re- 
gularly and  strongly  wrinkled  transversely,  keeled,  with  a prominent 
terminal  beak  (lateral  or  nearly  central);  glabrous. 

Distribution. — In  England  from  all  the  counties  south  of  a line  join- 
ing Bristol  Channel  and  the  Thames  estuary — exeepting  Somerset  and 
Isle  of  Wight — i.e..  1-4,  7,  8.  9,  11,  14,  15,  16,  17.  In  Wales,  from  Glam- 
organ 41,  Brecknock  42,  Pembroke  45,  and  Anglesey  52. 
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21.  R.  Lenormandi  F.  Schultz  in  Flora  xx.  (ii.),  726,  1837.  Batr.  Lenor- 

mandi Fries  Sum.  T ’ey.  Scand.  i.,  139,  1846,  ex  Nyman.  It. 

homoiophyllus  Moss  non  Tenore. 

Sten  normally  robust,  floating.  Floating  leaves  very  variable  in 
size,  usually  larger,  more  rounded  and  crenate  than  in  It.  hederaceus ; 
orbicular-reniform,  not  spotted  and  as  a rule  only  slightly  divided  (rarely 
deeply)  into  three  very  rounded  cuneiform  segments  narrowest  at  the 
base,  with  broad  rounded  crenations.  Flowers  up  to  £ in.  in  diameter 
with  narrow  oblong  petals  (5-6  mm.)  not  nearly  contiguous,  up  to  twice 
as  long  as  the  sepals,  with  white  claw.  Receptacle  glabrous,  very  rarely 
with  a few  hairs.  Carpels  more  numerous  than  in  It.  hederaceus,  un- 
equally obovate,  often  acuminate  at  the  top  with  a more  or  less  curved 
beak  ; glabrous. 

22.  R.  hederaceus  Linn.  Sp.  PI..  556,  1753.  It.  hederaefolius  Salisb. 

Prodr.  Stirp.,  373,  1796.  Batr.  hederaceum  S.  F.  Gray  Nat.  Arr. 

Brit.  PI.  ii.,  721,  1821.  Dumort.  Prodr.  FI.  Belg.,  127,  1827. 

Stem  creeping  and  rooting.  Leaves  broadly  reniform  (usually  with 
semilunar  black  patches),  divided  into  3-5  shallow,  more  or  less  angular 
segments  broadest  at  the  base  and  usually  entire.  Not  infrequently  the 
segments  are  somewhat  broadly  rounded  and  the  leaves  simulate  those 
of  It.  Lenormandi.  Stipules  narrower  and  more  adnate  than  in  that 
species.  Flowers  very  small  with  petals  scarcely  exceeding  the  sepals, 
three-veined,  not  contiguous,  with  white  daw.  Receptacle  glabrous  or 
rarely  with  a few  hairs.  Carpels  normally  rounded  at  the  top  and  later- 
ally mucronate — those  of  It.  lenormandi  are  usually  more  numerous, 
more  often  shortly  acuminate  at  the  top  and  with  a perceptibly  curved 
beak.  The  carpels  of  botli  species  are  commonly  glabrous. 

It.  omiophyllus  Tenore  FI.  Neapol.  iv.,  338,  1830,  seems  to  be  merely 
a floating  form  of  this  species. 
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THE  FLORA  OF  FOULA. 

W.  B.  Tuiuull,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S. 

The  island  of  Foula  is  the  most  westerly  of  the  Shetland  (or 
Zetland)  group.  It  lies  27  miles  west  of  Scalloway,  and  16  miles  west 
of  t lie  nearest  point  of  Mainland.  It  is  3$  miles  long  and  21f  miles 
broad.  The  highest  point  is  the  Sneug  (Norse,  Snjoog,  “ hill  top  ”) 
which  attains  1373  feet. 

So  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  trace,  the  history  of  botanical  studies 
on  the  existing  vegetation  and  flora  of  Foula  is  meagre.  W.  H.  Beeby 
visited  the  island  at  the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of  September 
1887  [ see  The  Scottish  Naturalist,  New  Series  iii.,  209  (1888)],  but  was 
only  two  hours  on  land.  It  is  uncertain  how  many  plants  he  collected 
but  he  only  records  (l.c.) : Speryula  arvensis  L.  var.  sativa  [“extends 
to  the  top  of  the  Sneug,  Foula  (c.  1400  feet),  where  a few  plants  were 
seen  ”],  Cornus  suecica  L.  [“  Near  the  top  of  the  Sneug  (c.  1400  feet), 
on  island  of  Foula.  Sparingly,  and  only  barren  plants,  seen”],  Salix 
herbacea  L.  (“common  on  the  hills  of  Foula,  at  1000-1400  feet),  and 
Ayrostix  canina  L.  var.  inuticu  Gaud.  (t.  Hackel)  (“On  the  Sneug,  island 
of  Foula  ”).  That  other  plants  than  these  were  collected  by  Beeby  on 
Foula  is  proved  by  Wettstein’s  quotation  of  Foula  specimens  from 
Herb.  Townsend  as  the  basis  of  the  original  description  of  Euphrasia 
foulaensis  [Wettstein,  Monographic  der  Gaft  ting  Euphrasia,  140  (1896)]. 
The  only  specimens  quoted  from  Foula  by  Druee  [“  Flora  Zetlandica,” 
in  Report  Rot.  Sue.  and  Exch.  Club,  1921,  457  (1922),  and  “Additions 
to  the  Flora  Zetlandica,”  opus  cit.,  1924,  628  (1925)]  are  those  of  Beeby 
quoted  above.  Peter  Gear,  the  postmaster,  remembers  Beeby’s  visit. 

About  1902  a botanist  is  said  to  have  “ appeared  ” on  the  island  and 
pitched  his  tent  behind  Mogill.  He  showed  the  laird  some  rare  plants 
he  had  found.  Details  of  this  visit  are  lacking  and  no  published  paper 
on  it  has  been  found. 

Thomas  Tsbister,  in  Leiraback,  told  Gladstone  that  lie  accompanied  a 
man*  who  came  to  dig  peat  in  search  of  the  remains  of  trees.  They  seem 
to  have  found  only  the  remains  of  birch,  and  juniper.  Thomas  Isbister 
said  the  juniper  still  grows  on  the  island,  below  the  Flick  Locks  (c.  900 
feet)  but  no  specimens  are  known. 

During  the  last  week  of  July  and  the  first  week  of  August  1928  Mr  J. 
Gladstone  remained  on  Foula  and  spent  the  fortnight  botanising.  His 
collection  of  129  species  of  Phanerogams  and  Vascular  Cryptogams  has 
been  presented  to  the  Kew  Herbarium,  where,  like  his  St  Kilda  collec- 
tion of  1927,  it  forms  a valuable  addition  to  the  rapidly  increasing  num- 
bers of  British  plants.  Mr  Gladstone  has  also  supplied  very  valuable 
data  on  the  plants  of  Foula.  and  these  have  been  incorporated  in  these 
notes. 

'This  was  probably  F.  ■).  Lewis  (see  below). 
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SYSTEM  AT  TO  LIST. 


Caltha  pal ustris  L.  July  25.  Nr.  70. 

Ranunculus  acer  L.  Scarce,  July  27.  Nr.  52:  a scarce  weed  on  former 
croft  land,  August  4,  s.n. 

R.  flammula  L.  July  27,  Nr.  47;  July  29,  Nr.  23;  Hametoun,  August 
4,  s.n. 


Rrassica  oleracea  L.  Washed  down  the  Ham  Burn,  August  4,  s.n. 
Cardamine  prat  en  sis  L.  July  26,  Nr.  81. 

< 'ochlearia  officinalis  L.  Grows  on  the  sand  at  Ham  Voe  and  said  to 
have  a pink  flower,  August  5,  s.n. ; Gaada  Stac,  July  24,  Nr.  50. 
Raphanus  raphanistrum  L.  var.  fiavutn  Druce.  July  30,  Nr.  11. 

Viola  riviniana  Reichb.  Uncommon,  seldom  flowers,  July  30,  Nr.  87. 
Roly  gala  vulgaris  L.  (agg.).  July  29,  Nr.  22. 

Cerastium  tetrandrum  Curt.  Gaada  Stack.  July  24.  Nr.  36. 

C.  v ul ga turn  L.  var.  alpinum  Gren.  • Everywhere  on  the  cliffs,  in  flower 
and  fruit,  July  31,  Nr.  111. 

Lychnis  (Me1nntdrj/,um)  alba  Mill,  breve rs.  on  the  sea-shore,  August  6, 
s.n. 

L.  ( Melandryum ) dioica  L.  July  26,  Nr.  79. 

Tj.  flos-cuculi  L.  July  25,  Nr.  65. 

Sagina  maritima  Don.  On  the  craigs  below  the  Hall.  August  5,  s.n. 
-S',  procumbens  L.  July  30,  Nr.  12. 

Silene  maritima  With.  Gaada  Stack,  July  24.  Nr.  75:  July  26.  Nr.  75a  . 
Stack  of  the  Gaads,  August  4.  s.n. 

Spergula  sativa  Boenn.  Largest  specimen  in  the  corn,  Nrs.  15,  16,  July 
30.  A small  specimen.  Nr.  17,  may  be  the  same  but  is  too  young  for 
me  to  be  certain. 

Stcllaria  media  Vill.  A very  plentiful  weed  in  the  corn,  July  31.  Nr.  102. 
S',  uliijinosa  Murr.  In  peaty  water,  July  30,  Nr.  83. 

Montia  fontana  L.  (.1/.  lam prosperma  Cham.).  July  24.  Nr.  56. 

Radiola  linoides  Roth.  (Radiola  radiola  Druce).  Grisigarth.  c.  100  ft.. 
July  29,  Nr.  20. 

Lotus  corn iculat us  L.  f.  <j  randi  flora  Druce.  July  24,  Nr.  55. 

Trifolium  prat ense  L.  Near  Gossa  meadow,  one  large  plant  and  a few 
elsewhere,  rare,  August  1,  Nr.  115. 

T.  repevs  L.  Everywhere,  July  31,  Nr.  92. 

Vicia  cracca  L.  Near  Whirly  Knowe,  not  in  the  corn.  July  30.  Nr.  10. 

U.  srpium  L.  Leiraback.  an  uncommon  weed,  said  to  have  come  in  with 

seeds,  July  30,  Nr.  9. 


Potent  ilia  anscrina  L.  Sparingly  in  the  low  ground,  August  2,  Nr.  116. 
erecta  Hampe.  July  28.  Nr.  42. 

/'.  (Coma rum)  palustris  Scop.  Sparingly  in  the  north  and  south  ends  o! 

the  island  ditches,  July  31.  Nr.  105. 

Spiraea  ul  maria  L.  Ham  Voe  only,  July  30.  Nr.  26. 

Sedum  roseum  Scop.  Stack  of  the  Gaads,  August  4.  s.n. 

Drosera  rotundifolia  L.  North  end.  July  31,  Nr.  104. 

Callitriche  stagnalis  Scop.  In  a few  peaty  streams,  growing  very  luxuri- 
ant July,  30,  Nr.  87. 
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Epilobium  palustre  L.  July  29.  Nr.  27. 

Angelica  silvestris  L.  July  30,  Nr.  14;  small  specimens  without  flowers 
and  fruits,  Freyers,  August  6.  s.n.,  is  probably  this. 

7/ i/drocotyle  vulgaris  L.  In  a very  shallow  sheet  of  water,  July  31,  Nr. 
108. 

C ornus  suecica  L.  About  15  specimens  all  barren  and  stunted,  some  50 
yards  east-south-east  of  the  top  of  the  Sneug  (c.  1350  ft.),  grows 
among  moss  and  the  roots  of  Luzula  silvatica . August  2,  Nr.  117. 

Galium  saxatile  L.  July  27,  Nr.  24;  Quivrigill,  c.  150  ft.,  August  5,  s.n. 

Seahiosa  sued  so  L.  Grisigarth,  July  29.  Nr.  29. 

Achillea  millefolium  L.  Leiraback,  and  said  to  grow  in  the  4i  Established 
Kirkyard.”  July  31,  Nr.  86. 

A.  ptarmica  L.  Leiraback,  c.  50  ft.,  July  30,  Nr.  6. 

Artemisia  vulgaris  L.  Ham  Yoe,  uncommon,  probably  introduced,  July 
30,  Nr.  8. 

Hell  is  perennis  L.  July  27.  Nr.  51. 

I'irsium  lanceolatum  Scop.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Mill  Loch  and  in 
the  Manse  garden  where  it  grows  to  about  4 feet,  August  5,  s.n. 
The  phyllaries  and  under  surfaces  of  the  I ?aves  have  an  extra  amount 
of  woolly  indumentum. 

Eeontodon  autumnalis  L.  var.  pratensis  Koch.  Above  Harrier,  July  25, 
Nr.  69. 

Matricaria  i nod  ora  L.  var.  phaeocephala  llupr.  In  the  corn,  July  30, 
Nr.  7. 

M.  maritima  L.  Gaada  Stack,  July  24.  Nr.  37. 

Eenecio  aquaticus  Huds.  var.  nrnatus  Druee.  Plentiful,  July  30,  Nr.  91 

S.  vulgaris  L.  In  t he  corn.  July  30,  Nr.  13. 

Sonchus  asper  Hill.  Uncommon,  July  30,  Nr.  46. 

Taraxacum  spectabile  Dahlst.  (?)  Only  seen  on  the  south  shore  of  Ham 
Yoe,  August  4,  s.n. 

J a si  one  montana  L.  Very  plentiful  in  the  low  ground,  July  24,  Nr.  59. 

Vaccinium  myrtillus  L.  Scarce,  does  not  fruit,  July  31,  Nr.  107. 

I'alluna  vulgaris  Hull.  July  27,  Nr.  54.  Heather  is  said  to  have  de- 
creased and  to  flower  less  than  formerly. 

Erica  tetralix  L.  Only  seen  in  .the  Sukkimires  and  on  Overfandal,  c. 
100  ft.,  August  4,  s.n. 

Armenia  maritima  Willd.  July  26,  Nr.  80.  This  is  the  narrow-leaved 
plant  named  .4.  pubescens  Link  = Statice  pubescens. 

Trientalis  europaea  L.  Amongst  heather  on  the  top  of  a stone  house 
at  South  Harrier,  July  25,  Nrs.  66,  67. 

Menyanthes  trifoliata  L.  In  one  spot  in  Ham  Yoe,  August  2,  Nr.  118. 

Lycopsis  arvensis  L.  A frequent  weed  in  the  beans,  Ham,  July  30,  Nr.  18. 

Myosotis  arvensis  Hill.  July  25,  Nr.  64;  in  the  corn,  July  29,  Nr.  101. 

Alectorolophus  drummond-ltayi  Sterneck.  August  4,  s.n.  ( lthinanthus ). 

Euphrasia  borealis  Wettst.  August  4.  s.n. 

E.  foulaensis  Towns.  Very  common,  July  25,  Nr.  53. 

Pedicularis  silvatica  L.  Frequent  on  the  exposed  plateau,  July  30.  Nr. 
85. 
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Pinguicula  vulgaris  L.  July  25,  Nr.  71. 

dale  apsis  tetrahit  L.  South  Harrier,  everywhere  a weed  in  the  corn, 
July  27,  Nr.  63. 

Lamium  purpureum  ],.  Leiraback,  August  5,  s.n. 

Prunella  vulgaris  L.  Very  common,  July  31,  Nr.  89. 

Thymus  serpyllum  L.  (agg.).  July  26,  Nr.  73. 

Littorella  uniflora  Asch.  Sukkimires,  August  4,  s.n. 

Plantago  coronopus  L.  Plentiful  round  the  sea  coast,  July  31,  Nr.  90. 

P.  lanceolata  L.  Uncommon,  August  2,  Nr.  117. 

P.  major  L.  Common,  August  5,  s.n. 

P.  maritima  L.  July  26,  Nr.  74. 

.4 triplex  sp.,  probably  one  of  the  varieties  of  .4.  glabriuscula  Edmondst. 
Gaada  Stack,  July  24,  Nr.  100;  on  the  sand,  July  30.  Nr.  100a.  The 
specimens  are  too  young  for  certain  determination. 

Polygonum  aviculare  L.  (agg.).  A frequent  weed,  July  30,  Nr.  2. 

Bumex  acetosa  L.  July  27,  Nr.  38. 

B.  acetosella  L.  Common  in  the  low  ground,  July  24,  Nrs.  60,  62. 

P.  crispus  L.  July  27,  Nr.  48.  The  islanders,  when  they  have  no  more 
potatoes  to  give  to  their  hens,  collect  dock  seeds  for  them. 

II.  longifolius  DC.  (?)  “ Established  Kirkyard,”  July  29,  Nr.  44; 

July  30,  Nr.  99.  The  specimens  are  too  young  to  determine  with 
certainty. 

I'rtica  dioica  L.  Only  seen  on  the  site  of  Mrs  Traill’s  house,  which  was 
blown  down  in  a gale  some  ten  years  ago,  July  30,  Nr.  3. 

Salix  herbacea  L.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Sneug,  c.  1360  ft.,  August 
1 and  2,  s.n. 

S.  repp  ns  L.  August  4,  s.n.  ; on  sandy  ground,  c.  100  ft.,  between  Grisi- 
garth  and  Funds,  August  4,  s.n. 

Em petr urn  nigrum  L.  July  31,  Nr.  110.  This  now  grows  all  over  the 
island  and  bears  numerous  berries.  The  islanders  say  that  it  has 
descended  to  the  low  ground  and  that  it  has  more  berries  than  it 
used  to  have. 

Orchis  maculata  L.  ( O . ericetorum  Linton).  Frequent,  July  30,  Nr.  103. 

Iris  pseuducorus  L.  In  a few  ponds,  August  2,  Nr.  118. 

Narthecium  ossifragvm  Huds.  Uncommon,  July  28,  Nr.  43. 

Scilta  verna  L.  North  end  and  on  the  Sneug,  c.  1370  ft.,  inland.  July 
24,  Nr.  57. 

J uncus  bufonius  L.  Plentiful,  July  31,  Nr.  97. 

J.  effusus  L.  (approaching  J.  ronglumeratus  L.).  July  29,  Nr.  30;  com- 
mon, August  4,  s.n. 

./.  lampocarpus  Ehrh.  On  moor  ground,  about  100  feet.  July  30,  Nr. 
14,  August  2,  s.n.;  galled  by  Livia  j uncorum. 

■T . squarrosus  L.  July  27,  Nr.  48;  very  plentiful  all  over  the  island  up 
to  1370  feet,  July  24,  Nr.  58. 

Luzula  campestris  L.  July  24.  Nr.  61;  plentiful,  July  31,  Nr.  109. 

L.  silvatica  Gaud.  var.  gracilis  Buchenau.  At  the  summit  of  the  island, 
1370  feet,  August  2.  s.n.  This  variety  is  also  known  from  the  Faeros 
and  the  Shetlands. 
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Sparganium  angustifoli  u in  Michx.  (S.  affine  Schnitzl).  Sukkimires, 
August  4,  s.n. 

Potamogeton  nblongus  Viv.  (P.  pidygonifolius  auct.).  In  peaty  streams, 
July  30,  Nr.  96. 

Triglochin  pulustris  L.  I n one  or  two  spots  on  the  Ham  Burn,  July  30, 
Nr.  4. 

I'arex  binervis  Sin.  July  27,  Nr.  49.  Another  specimen,  Nr.  39,  col- 
lected on  the  same  date,  is  probably  this  species  but  is  too  young  for 
certain  determination. 

goodenorii  Gay.  July  30,  Nr.  98.  A sheet  with  two  tall  slender  speci- 
mens, in  the  low  ground,  August  2.  s.n.,  is  probably  to  be  placed 
under  this  species  but  the  specimens  are  incomplete  and  the  utricles 
narrow. 

C.  rigida  Good.  On  the  summit  of  the  island,  August  2,  s.n. 

Eriophoruni  august ifaPium  Both.  August  2.  s.n.  ; Mueklegrind,  August 
1,  Nr.  1 1.3. 

E.  r aginatum  T>.  July  29,  Nr.  41. 

Elcorhoris  pal ust ris  Hr.  Mueklegrind  and  Mill  Loch,  August  1.  Nr.  112. 

Scirpus  car  spit  axils  L.  Seldom  flowering,  August  2,  s.n. 

Agrostis  tanina  L.  var.  On  sandy  ground,  August  4.  s.n.  Dwarf 
plants  attacked  by  the  smut,  Tilletia  dreipiens  (Pers.)  Korn,  (deter- 
mined by  Miss  E.  M.  Wakefield). 

Agrostis  stoloniferu  L.  var.  prorepens  Koch.  July  29,  Nr.  93;  Sloag. 
August  3,  s.n. 

A ira  praeen.r  T,.  July  30.  Nr.  88. 

Alopecu rus  genirulatus  L.  July  25,  Nr.  72. 

Autho.ranthum  odoratum  L.  July  29,  Nr.  25. 

Arena  strigosu  Kchreb.,  sub-sp.  oread ensis  Marquand.  July  30,  Nr.  34. 
The  inhabitants  of 'Foula  have  grown  their  own  seed  for  a long  time. 

Desi  hum psia  ftc.cuosa  Trin.  August  2,  s.n. 

Pest  urn.  rubra  L.  (viviparous).  At  the  summit  of  the  island,  two  sheets, 
s.n. 

0 'h/ceriu  fluitans  Hr.  Bankwell  and  Sloag,  not  uncommon,  July  30, 
Nr.  84. 

llolnts  lanatus  L.  Frequent  in  the  low  ground,  August  4,  s.n.  ; July  27, 
Nr.  40. 

Jlordemn  ruUgare  L.  (II.  tetrastich  um  Kornicke).  July  30,  grown  as  a 
crop,  Nr.  32. 

Indium  pe.renne  L.  July  30,  Nr.  31.  About  1860  the  inhabitants  threw 
out  some  packing  straw  and  there  was  a little  of  this  in  it.  There 
was  quite  a patch  of  this  which  increased  till  recently  since  when  it 
has  decreased. 

Molinia  caerulea  Moenoh.  July  31,  Nr.  106. 

Nardus  stricta  L.  July  29.  Nr.  28. 

Phalaris  arundinarea  L.  Near  the  “ Established  Kirk,”  July  29,  Nr. 
35;  south  end  of  the  Burn,  August  4,  s.n. 

Poa  tricialis  L.  July  30,  Nr.  33. 

Equisctum  limosum  L.  July  25,  Nr.  82. 
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E.  silvaticum  L.  July  25,  Nr.  68. 

lilechnum  spirant  With.  Common,  July  27,  Nr.  95. 

Rryoptcris  aristata  Druce.  July  28,  Nr.  77.  Young  plants  from  Ham 
Burn,  July  30,  Nr.  5,  and  July  26,  Nr.  76,  may  be  this  species. 
Eupteris  aquilina  Newm.  Growing  at  c.  200  feet  at  Quivrigill  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  s.n.  Thomas  fsbister,  in  Leiraback,  says  there 
used  to  lie  a line  of  bracken  along  the  bottom  of  Hamnafiekl  (100- 
200  feet)  on  the  driest  and  most  stony  ground  in  the  island.  Quite 
recently  an  exceptionally  hard  winter  is  said  to  have  killed  it  all  off. 
All  the  surviving  plants  are  small  and  hairy,  like  the  specimens 
collected. 

1’otrych  i uni  lunar  in  Sw.  Tn  one  spot  on  a sandy  bank,  c.  50  feet,  Ham 
Yoe.  Nr.  21. 

Scluyinella  selagin  aides  Link.  Grisigarth,  south  end.  July  29,  Nr.  19. 

LIST  OF  VERNACULAR  NAMES  GIVEN  IN  FOULA  TO  CERTAIN  PLANTS. 

These  names  were  communicated  to  Gladstone  by  Robina  Isbister. 
Some  of  the  names  are  only  those  given  by  children. 

Ranunculus  acer  L.  Cra’  Tae  ( = Crow’s  Toe). 

Caltha  palustris  L.  Block  Flower. 

Curd  amine  pratensis  L.  Peppermint. 

Rrassica  sp.  Runjie. 

Cochlearia  officinalis  L.  Arvie.  The  inhabitants  say  that  the  ground 
is  light  when  this  is  found  in  the  corn. 

Silene  maritima  L.  Anchor  Keg. 

Lychnis  (?  L.  dioica  T,.).  Sweet  William. 

Stellaria  media  L.  Meldie.  The  inhabitants  say  that  the  ground  is 
heavy  when  this  grows  in  the  corn,  but  as  it  is  often  accompanied  by 
Cochlearia  officinalis  they  must  be  wrong  in  one  of  their  statements. 
Spiraea  uhnaria  L.  Queen-of-the-meadows. 

Potent  ilia  anserina  L.  Murrock.  Children  used  to  eat  the  long  root. 

P.  erecta  Hampe.  The  Bark.  It  was  once  used  for  tanning  and  also  for 
a tonic. 

Tleracleuin  sphondylium  L.  (?)  Spoottrie  Drum.  Said  to  be  poisonous. 
Not  represented  in  the  collection.  Can  Angelica  silvestris  be  in- 
tended ? 

Matricaria  inodora  L.  Coek-a-lory. 

Achillea  ptarmica  L.  Camomile. 

I.  millefolium  L.  Heath  Fever  Grass.  Used  as  a medicine  by  the 
islanders. 

Artemisia  vulgaris  Tv.  Bui  Mint. 

Senecio  aquaticus  L.  var.  ornatus  Druce.  Gowan. 

f’edindaris  silvatica  L.  Bee  Suck.  “ Because  if  one  sucks  it  one  gets 
honey.” 

Alectorolophus  drum  mond-hayi  Sterneck  (?)  Rhinanthus.  Monkey 
Flower. 

Plant  ago  lanceolata  L.  John’s  Mas. 

Rumex  acetosella  L,  Sourock, 
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llumex  spp.  Docken.  The  inhabitants  feed  fowls  and  ducks  on  the 
“ seeds.” 

Empetruin  nigrum  L.  Heather  Berry. 

Orchis  maculata  L.  Muldourie. 

Iris  pseudacorus  L.  Segs. 

SciUa  verna  L.  Swine’s  Husk.  The  pigs  used  to  dig  up  “ the  root  ” 
and  “ imbibe  its  clammy  juice.” 

■1  uncus  lampocarpus  Ehrh.  Floss. 

J.  effusus  L.  Bora. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FLORA. 

I.  Native,  original  vegetation. 

(a)  Aquatic  and  marsh  species — Caltha  palustris,  Ranunculus  flam- 
ni  ula,  Cardamine  prat en sis,  Lychnis  flos-cuculi,  Stellaria  uliginosa,  Man- 
Ha  fontana,  Potentilla  palustris,  Spiraea  ul maria,  Callitriche  stagnalis, 
Epilobium  palustre,  Angelica  silvestris,  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris,  Seneeio 
aquaticus  var.  o mat  us,  Menyanthe$  trifoliata,  Pinguicula  vulgaris. 
Litorella  uniflora.  Iris  pseudacorus , .J  uncus  by  founts,  Sparganium  an- 
gusti  folium . Potamogeton  oblongus,  Triglochin  palustre,  Eleoeharis 
palustris,  Alopecurus  genicvlatus,  (Ilyceria  fluitans,  Phalaris  arun- 
dinacea,  Equisetum  limosum. 

(b)  Species  of  sea-cliffs,  rocks,  and  sea-strand — Cochlearia  officinalis. 
Sagina  maritiina,  Lotus  corniculatus  f.  grandiflora,  Matricaria  niari- 
tima,  Armenia  maritiina , PI  an  ta  go  cnronopus,  P.  maritiina,  .[triplex  sp. 

(c)  Arctic-alpine  species — (Cerastium  vulgatum  var.  alpinum), 
Sedum  roseurn,  Cornus  suecica,  Salix  herhaeea,  Car  ex  rigida. 

(d)  Heath-moor  species — Ranunculus  acris,  I iota  Riviii iana , Poly- 
gala  vulgaris,  Cerastium  tetrandrum , Sagina  procumbens,  Radinla 
linoides,  Potentilla  erecta,  Ihosera  rotundi folia,  Galium  saxatile,  Sca- 
biosa  succisa,  Achillea  ptarmica , Taraxacum  speetabile,  Jasione  manta  no . 
Vaccinium  myrtillus,  Calluna  vulgaris,  Erica  tetralix,  Trientalis  eu-ro- 
paea,  Alectorolophus  ( lthinanthus ) dry  m mand-hayi . Euphrasia  borealis, 
E.  foulaensis,  Pedicularis  silratica,  Thymus  serpylluni , Rumex  acetosella, 
Salix  repens,  Empetrum  nigrum.  Orchis  maculata,  Narthecium  ossifra- 
gum,  Scilla  verna,  J uncus  effusus,  -7.  lampocarpus,  J.  squarrosus,  Luzula 
campestris,  Carex  bin  err  is,  ('.  gaadenavH,  Eriaphorum  angusti  folium, 
E.  vaginatum,  Scirpus  cuespitasus,  Agrostis  can  inn,  A.  stolonifera  var. 
prorepens,  Aira  paecox,  Deschampsia  flexuosa,  Festuca  rubra,  Molinia 
caerulea,  Nardus  strict  a,  Blech  nutn  spicant,  Dryopteris  aristata,  Evp- 
teris  aquilina,  Botrych ium  lunaria,  Selaginella  selaginoides. 

(e)  Relicts  of  woodland  ground  flora? — T’ma  cracca,  Luzula  silra- 
tica var.  gracilis,  Equisetum  sil  rati  cum . 

If.  Modified  vegetation. 

Cerastium  tetrandrum , Sagina  procumbens,  Tri folium  repens,  Achil- 
lea millefolium , Ilellis  perennis,  Lcontodon  autumnalis  var.  pratensis, 
Prunella  vulgaris,  Planlago  lancrolata , P.  major,  Rumex  acetosa,  An- 
thoxanthum  odoratum , Holms  lanatus,  Lolium  perenne,  Poa  trivialis. 
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II I.  Introduced  plants. 

(a)  Weeds  of  cultivated  ground — Pa phan us  raphanistrum  var.  fla- 
vum,  Lychnis  dioica,  Spergula  sativa,  SteUnria  media,  Vida  sepium, 
Matricaria  inodoru  var.  phaeocephala , Se.necio  vulgaris,  Lycopsis  arven- 
sis,  Myosotis  arvensis,  (Jaleopsis  tetrahit,  Lamium  pnrpureum,  Poly- 
gonum aviculare. 

(b)  Ruderals — Lychnis  alba,  Potentilla  anserina,  Artemisia  vulgaris, 
Cirsium  lance  ala  turn,  Sonchus  asper.  Pumex  crispus , P.  longifolius, 
Vrtica  dioica. 

(c)  Cultivated  plants  or  ones  escaped  from  cultivation — Brassica 
oleracea,  Trifolium  pra tense,  Arena  strigosa  sub-sp.  orcadensis,  Hor- 
deum  vulgare. 

The  following  comments  may  be  made  on  these  groups  of  species:  — 

1.  The  aquatic  and  marsh  species  number  26.  Several  of  those  in- 
cluded in  the  heath-moor  category  might  also  be  listed  here,  and,  con- 
versely, there  are  a few  listed  here  which  extend  beyond  the  areas  where 
the  fresh-water  table  is  at  or  above  the  soil  surface.  The  aquatic  flora 
is  relatively  rich — decidedly  richer,  for  example,  than  that  of  St  Kilda. 
The  species  are  all  widely  distributed  and  are  probably  on  the  whole, 
an  old  element  in  the  flora.  The  most  interesting  plant  is  Druee’s  var. 
arnatus  of  Sen enn  aquations.  This  seems  a very  distinct  variety  worthy 
of  detailed  study  and  cultural  experiments. 

2.  The  plants  particularly  characteristic  of  sea-cliffs,  rocks,  and 
sea-strand  are  not  so  numerous  as  might  be  expected,  but  this  may  be 
due  to  insufficient  collecting  in  these  habitats.  All  the  species  are  of 
wide  distribution,  but  attention  may  be  called  to  the  large  flowered 
Lotus  corniculutus  f.  grandiflora  and  Armeria  maritima  (sensu  .4.  pubes- 
cens)  as  plants  which  need  more  detailed  study  by  field  and  cultural 
methods  than  they  have  hitherto  received. 

3.  The  arctic-alpine  element  as  here  understood  is  limited  to  about 
four  species.  All  of  these  species  have  a very  wide  circumpolar  distri- 
bution and  extend,  on  high  mountains,  far  to  the  south  in  one  or  more 
of  the  continents.  They  are  just  sufficient  to  indicate  the  northern  lati- 
tude of  Foula  (60  deg.  8 min.  N.)  and  the  influence  of  the  last  Ice  Age. 
Most  of  the  species  are  rare  and  seem  to  be  dying  out. 

4.  The  dominant  element  in  the  flora  is  that  placed  here  in  the 
heath-moor  category.  I'll  is  category  was  fairly  fully  discussed  by  the 
present  writer  when  dealing  with  the  flora  of  St  Kilda.  Pepnrt  Bot . Soc. 
and  Exchange  Club  for  1927,  p.  441  (1928),  and  much  that  is  stated  there 
applies  also  to  Foula.  From  the  latter  island  49  species  are  counted  as 
heath-moor  types.  Fortunately  more  geological  data  are  available  for 
Foula  than  were  known  for  St  Kilda  when  the  above  account  was  writ- 
ten. These  are  summarised  below  and  a full  discussion  of  the  origin  of 
the  dominant  flora  and  vegetation  is  reserved  for  a later  paragraph. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  Ale ctorolo pints  d rum  mond-hayi  and 
Euphrasia  foulaensis  as  being  the  most  interesting  of  the  heath-moor 
species.  The  former  is  recorded  by  Sterneck  [Mtaiogr.  der  Gattung  Alec- 
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torolophus  in  Abhl.  K.K.  Zool.-Botan.  Ges.  Wien  I.  i i . . 115  (1901)]  from 
Forfar:  C'lova;  West  Ross:  Kinloeliewe.  Druee  adds  otlier  Shetland 
localities  ( Report  Hot.  Soc.  and  Exch . Club.  vi.  512,  vii.  648)  and  it  is 
also  known  from  St  Kikla.  The  latter  is  recorded  by  Wettstein  [ Monogr . 
tier  Gattung  Euphrasia  140,  299  (1896)]  from  Shetland  lnseln:  Hammer- 
feld,  Foula;  Burrafiord,  Fnst;  Yord  Hill,  Fust;  OUaberry,  Northmavin. 
? Gotland:  Faro.  Fa r-Oer- lnseln.  Ostero-Kodlew  bei  F,ide,  200  m.s.m. 
Druce  (Report  Hot.  Soc.  and  Exch,  Club  vi.,  509)  adds  numerous  locali- 
ties from  the  Shetland®  and  records  a dwarf  forma  nano  from  the  Ork- 
neys. 

5.  Three  plants  are  listed  as  possible  relicts  of  former  woodlands, 
ft  is,  however,  very  doubtful  if  they  are  such. . 

6.  Fnder  the  heading  “ modified  vegetation,”  14  species  are  in- 
cluded. It  seems  probable  that  some,  and  perhaps  mast  of  these  have 
been  introduced  by  man.  Certainly  their  invasion  of  the  heath-moor 
vegetation  is  encouraged  by  the  activities  of  man  and  his  domesticated 
animals. 

7.  The  weeds  of  cultivated  ground  (12  species),  the  ruderals  (8 
species),  and  the  cultivated  plants  (4  species)  recorded,  have  been,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  introduced  bv  man.  The  majority  are  strictly 
limited  to  the  cultivated  or  inhabited  areas. 

Physiography  and  Geology. 

The  following  details  are  taken  from  a paper  by  Dr  T.  M.  Finlay, 
The  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Shetland.  Part  T.  South-Eastern  Area,  pub- 
lished in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh  1 i v . , Part  iii.  (No.  12),  564  (1926). 
Viewed  from  the  mainland,  the  island  presents  three  steep  escarpments 
facing  the  north;  the  most  northerly,  Soberlie  41  ill  is  720  feet;  the  most 
southerly,  the  Noup,  is  less  imposing;  while  between  these  rises  the 
Sneug,  1373  feet  high,  the  highest  point  of  the  island.  Facing  the  south 
are  dip  slopes  at  gentle  inclination.  The  general  contour  of  the  island 
suggests  that  it  has  escaped  the  extreme  glaciation  to  which  the  islands 
to  the  east  have  been  subjected.  That  the  main  ice-sheet  did  reach  the 
island  without  completely  over-riding  it  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
glacial  deposits  do  occur  sporadically  on  the  lower  ground.  The  under- 
lying sandstones  are  smoothed  and  striated,  the  striae  running  in  a 
north-west  direction.  On  the  higher  ground  no  erratics  are  found;  the 
deposits  underlying  the  peat  are  thin  clays,  with  a few  fragments  oi 
the  local  sandstones.  The  hollow  of  Overfandal  is  a fine  example  of  a 
eorrie  lake. 

'Phe  rocks  of  Foula  consist  mainly  of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  faulted 
down  against  the  small  area  of  metamorphic  rocks  which  forms  the 
north-east  portion  of  the  island.  The  fault  is  well  seen  at  its  extremi- 
ties at  Wnrr  Wick  and  Shoabill,  and  also  where  it  crosses  the  small 
stream  which  enters  the  sea  at  Ham.  For  a very  short  distance  from  the 
fault  the  sandstones  are  steeply  inclined  and  considerably  shattered. 

The  metamorphic  rocks  against  which  the  sandstones  are  thrown 
consist  mainly  of  garnetiferous  mica  schists  associated  with  bands  of 
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schist  without  garnets,  biotite  epidote  schists,  and  biotite  gneiss,  with 
lenticles  of  biotite  schist  and  veins  of  epidotie  amphibolite.  Intruded 
into  the  whole  is  a mass  of  pink  granite  forming  Rusear  Head.  It  is  a 
fine-grained  granite,  consisting  essentially  of  quartz  and  orthoclase.  Jt 
has  been  subjected  to  considerable  crushing  and.  granulitisation  since 
its  injection. 

The  sandstones  have  a very  uniform  dip  of  about  20°  in  a general 
southerly  direction.  On  the  north  and  south  of  the  island  they  form 
low,  steep  cliffs,  but  on  the  west  side  they  rise  almost  perpendicularly 
from  the  water’s  edge  to  form  the  magnificent  mural  precipice  culminat- 
ing in  the  Kamo.  The  sandstones  are  vari-eoloured  in  shades  of  grey, 
yellow,  and  red.  They  vary  in  texture  from  rather  coarse  sandstones 
down  to  fine-grained,  argillaceous  types.  No  fossils  (beyond  the  usual 
macerated  plant-fragments)  have  ever  been  found  in  them.  They  can 
only  provisionally  be  placed  in  the  Lerwick  sandstone  group.  Some 
beds  are  rather  calcareous,  but  the  ferruginous  types  form  the  bulk  of 
the  sandstones. 

LIFE-FORMS  OF  THE  FOUL  A FLORA. 

The  following  table  gives  the  actual  numbers  of  species  falling  into 
those  categories  of  Raunkiaer’s  system  which  are  represented  in  Foula. 

Aquatic  and  marsh— H/14,  G/l,  HH/12,  Th/2. 

Sea  cliffs — H/5,  Th/3. 

Heath-moor— N/l,  Ch/11,  H/27.  Cl/8,  Th/6. 

Arctic-alpine — N/l,  Ch/1.  H/3. 

Woodland  relicts  ? — H/2,  G/l. 

Modified  vegetation— Ch/1,  H/12,  Th/1. 

Weeds— H/3,  Tli/10. 
lluderals — H/6,  Th/2. 

Cultivated  plants — H/2,  Th/2. 

The  total  vegetation  has  the  following  composition: — N/2,  Ch/13, 
H/74,  G/10,  HH/12,  Th/26.  This  gives  the  following  biological  spect- 
rum, the  number  in  each  category  being  calculated  as  a percentage  of 
the  whole  flora:—  N/l. 4,  Ch/9.5,  H/54,  G/7.3,  HH/8.8,  Th/19. 

The  predominant  element  is  hem icryptophytic  (H).  A majority  of 
the  tlierophytes  (Th)  are  weeds,  ruderals,  or  cultivated  plants  all  of 
which  are  presumed  to  have  been  introduced  by  man.  Excluding  these 
the  ehamephytes  (Ch)  form  the  second  most  numerous  group — a not  un- 
expected fact  considering  the  latitude  of  Foula. 

GENERAL  CONSTITUTION  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  FLORA. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  flora  of  Foula  is  merely  a detached  portion 
of  the  flora  of  northern  and  western  Scotland.  The  heath-moor  element, 
which  is  dominant,  consists,  with  only  2 or  3 exceptions,  of  species  of 
very  wide  distribution  and  of  hardy  constitution.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence that  certain  species  (notably  Em  pet-nun  nigrum)  have  extended  in 
the  lower  land  during  the  past  century,  while  others  have  been  reduced 
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in  vigour  and  in  distributional  area  (notably  Eupteris  aqxtilin a).  How 
far  these  changes  may  be  due  to  subtle  climatic  changes  and  how  far  to 
changes  in  the  activities  of  the  inhabitants  1 cannot  say. 

That  the  island  was  at  one  time  wooded  over  parts  of  its  area  seems 
certain  from  Lewis’s  investigations  and  Gladstone’s  references  in  letters 
to  me  of  birch  and  juniper  wood  having  been  found  in  the  peat.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century  the  laird,  Prof.  Jan  13.  Stoughton  Holbourn, 
planted  trees  on  the  island  in  little  groups,  some  on  every  croft.  They  were 
protected  for  some  ten  years  by  a wall  and  seem  to  have  done  uniformly 
well.  They  grew  up  to  the  level  of  the  dyke  surrounding  them  but  found 
it  impossible  to  grow  higher.  In  good  summers  they  progressed  but  the 
winter  winds  stopped  their  progress  and  they  grow  at  the  level  of  the 
dyke.  Those  surviving  in  some  numbers  are  sycamore,  willows,  and 
elder.  There  are  also  specimens  alive  of  black  birches,  Scots  pine, 
rowans,  oak.  alder,  and  apple.  The  following  have  disappeared  : moun- 
tain pine,  wyeli  elm,  hornbeam,  sea  buckthorn,  and  beech.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  limiting  factor  for  tree  growth  in  Foula  at  the  present 
time  is  exposure  to  violent  gales  and  wind  storms. 

So  far  as  1 am  aware  no  examinations  has  been  made  of  the  pollen- 
grain  content  of  the  peat  in  Foula . G.  Erdtman  [Studies  in  the  Micro- 
palaeontology of  Post-glacial  Deposits  in  Northern  Scotland  and  the 
Scotch  Isles,  with  especial  reference  to  the  history  of  woodlands,  in 
Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  Hot.  xlvi..  449  (1924)]  deals  with  the  peat  pollen  of 
Shetland’s  mainland.  The  pollen  frequency  is  low  (P.F.  8.2).  The 
dominance  of  birch-pollen,  the  presence  of  pine-pollen  even  in  the  oldest 
layers,  the  occurrence  of  pollen  of  alder,  elm,  oak,  hazel,  lime,  willow 
in  the  lower  layers;  and  the  practical  absence  of  tree  pollen  in  the  upper 
layers  of  the  peat  deposits  are  noteworthy  points. 

F.  J.  Lewis  visited  Foula  in  1910  (P)  and  investigated  the  peat  de- 
posits of  the  island.  Lewis’s  investigations  in  Scotland  generally  led 
him  to  conclude  that  “ the  later  phases  of  the  glacial  epoch  were  separ- 
ated by  fairly  lengthy  genial  inter-glacial  periods  ” (The  history  of  the 
Scottish  peat  mosses  and  their  relation  to  the  Glacial  Period  in  Scottish 
Geogr.  Mag.,  May  1926,  251).  The  history  of  the  vegetation  over  peat- 
covered  areas  in  Scotland  since  the  later  stages  of  the  glacial  period  can 
be  generalised  as  follows:  — 

1.  An  arctic-alpine  vegetation  resting  on  the  moraine  laid  down  by 
the  last  ice  sheet. 

2.  A forest  of  birch  and  hazel. 

3.  A layer  of  arctic-alpine  plants  occurring  down  to  sea-level  in  Shet- 
land. 

4.  A forest  of  pine,  hazel  and  birch  occurring  up  to  3200  feet  above 
sea-level. 

5.  A layer  of  peat  accumulated  from  the  period  of  stage  4 to  the  pre- 
sent day.  consisting  entirely  of  moorland  plants. 

The  details  of  this  sequence  vary  with  the  geographical  position  and 
the  altitude  of  the  deposits  investigated.  For  Foula,  Lewis  [ The  Plant 
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Remains  in  the  Scottish  Peat  Mosses,  Part  IV.  The  Scottish  Highlands 
amt  Shetlands*  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  xlvii.,  793  (1911)]  notes  that 
the  highest  hills  appear  to  be  free  from  glacial  drift,  but  the  lower 
ground  is  covered  with  boulder  clay  overlaid  in  some  places  by  a con- 
siderable thickness  (up  to  7 feet)  of  sand  and  clay  (without  stones), 
which  appears  to  be  of  freshwater  origin.  Peat  covers  all  the  lower 
part  of  the  island,  except  where  it  lias  been  cleared  for  fuel,  and  also 
occurs  up  to  120U  feet  on  Brustins  and  Tounafeld.  Remains  of  birch 
trees  occur  in  the  peat  in  nearly  all  places  where  this  is  more  than  8 
feet  in  depth.  A typical  section  of  Foula  peat  (near  Flick  Lochs)  is 
given  as  follows  : — 

1.  Recent  peat — Sphagnum  spp.,  Eriophorurn  vaginatum , Calluna 
vulgaris. 

2.  Juniperus  communis — A very  distinct  layer  found  in  all  the  sections 
at  Flick  Lochs  and  Overfandal  Lochs. 

3.  Eriophorurn  vagi  not  urn — forming  peat. 

4.  lietula  glutinosa  Fries — the  remains  of  small  bushes. 

5.  Scirpus  caespitosus? — Peat  much  decomposed  with  a few  nutlets 
of  ('a  rex  sp. 

6.  Empetrum  nigrum — Potcntilla  tormentilla,  Empetrum  seeds,  (Mi- 
lana, Sphagnum  spp. 

7.  lietula  verrucosa — Pieces  of  fairly  well-grown  trunks  up  to  11  inches 
in  diameter,  Pt/rus  Aucuparia. 

8.  Salix  sp. — Small  creeping  willow  with  bark  and  buds  resembling 
Salix  herbacea,  but  no  leaves  found. 

9.  Structureless  peat. 

10.  Fine  sand  and  gravel. 

The  position  of  juniper  in  stratum  2 and  birch  in  stratum  4 exactly 
corresponds  to  the  two  layers  of  the  Upper  Forest  met  with  in  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands  separated  by  Sphagnum , Eriophorurn  and  Scirpus  peat. 
Lewis  believes  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  well-grown  trunks  of  birch 
found  in  exposed  places  at  700  feet  could  have  grown  there  under 
meteorological  conditions  similar  to  those  obtaining  there  at  present. 
This  is  very  probably  true.  At  the  same  time  one  cannot  help  suggest- 
ing that  man  by  using  wood  for  fuel  and  introducing  domestic  animals, 
especially  sheep,  may  have  been  a subsidiary  cause  in  the  disappearance 
of  trees  in  Foula.  The  discovery  of  living  lietula  pubescens  in  Shet- 
land last  year  by  W.  R.  Price  on  an  islet  of  a freshwater  lake,  in  a situa- 
tion naturally  protected  from  sheep,  is  significant. 

In  considering  the  flora  of  St  Kilda  in  this  Report  last  year,  it 
was  postulated  that  the  main  mass  of  the  heath-moor  flora  survived  the 
Ice  Age  in  situ.  That  the  same  is  true  for  the  heath-moor  flora,  and  one 
might  add  the  aquatic  and  marsh  flora,  of  Foula  seems  even  more  likely. 

"Lewis  records  the  following  plants  not  collected  by  Gladstone,  and  not  given 
in  the  enumeration  above,  as  occurring  on  Foula  : Pestuca  ovina,  Poa  alpina  var. 
ulvlpara,  Loiseleuriu  procurnbeiis,  Polygonum  riviparum,  Arctostaphylos  alpina 
and  1 iola  palustris. 
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Certainly  the  evidence  from  the  peat  beds  proves  that  typical  heath- 
moor  species  have  been  intermittently  dominant  for  a very  long  time — 
indeed  peat,  as  we  know  it  in  Scotland,  cannot  form  without  them.  The 
most  recent  geological  investigations  also  indicate  that  the  whole  of  Foula 
was  not  covered  by  the  Quaternary  ice-sheet  or  ice-sheets  and  that  the 
island  escaped  extreme  glaciation.  Taking  into  account  the  present 
composition  of  the  flora,  the  sequence  of  plant  remains  found  in  the 
peat,  and  the  geological  evidence  it  seems  probable  that  the  history  of 
the  vegetation  can  be  summarised  as  follows: — During  the  Ice  Age 
heath-moor  species  survived  in  places  free  from  ice.  but  the  arctic-alpine 
element  was  relatively  more  important  than  it  is  now.  Tree  species, 
especially  birch,  came  in  from  the  south  as  conditions  became  more 
favourable,  but  local  topographical  changes,  natural  succession,  and, 
perhaps,  small  meteorological  changes  caused  alternations  of  treeless 
heath-moor  and  birch  woods,  as  well  as  modifications  of  the  former.  The 
arctic-alpine  element  became  reduced  to  mere  vestiges.  Finally  the  ad- 
vent of  man,  the  introduction  of  sheep,  and,  perhaps,  increase  of  wind 
storms  destroyed  all  traces  of  natural  woodland. 

The  writer  is  indebted  for  assistance  in  preparing  this  paper  to  the 
following  gentlemen:  E.  \Y.  B.  H.  Milne-Redhead,  C.  H.  Wright  (de- 
termination of  Vascular  Cryptogams),  H.  W.  Pugsley  (determinations 
of  Euphrasia  species),  W.  N.  Edwards  (assistance  in  tracing  the  geolo- 
gical history),  and  T.  M.  Finlay  (copy  of  his  paper  including  an  account 
of  Foula).  Prof.  Ian  B.  Stoughton  Holbourn  very  kindly  sent  some  valu- 
able criticisms,  and  explained  that  the  more  correct  name  for  the  island 
was  Fugley.  Above  all,  thanks  are  due  to  J.  Gladstone  for  the  collection 
on  which  this  account  is  based  and  for  the  very  valuable  notes  which  ac- 
companied it.  The  St  Kikla  and  Foula  collections  have  both  been 
added  to  the  Herbarium  at  Kew  where  the  material  from  the  British 
Isles  is  being  rapidly  increased. 

Kew,  March  1929. 
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BRITISH  BRAMBLES. 
C.  G.  Trowkr. 


PREFACE. 

At  mv  request  my  dear  friend,  Miss  Charlotte  Georgiana  Trower, 
who  some  time  ago  had  given  me  her  beautiful  paintings  of  British 
Plants,  was  kind  enough  to  allow  me  to  have  them  reproduced,  and  she 
generously  fell  in  with  my  wish  that  a copy  should  be  given  to  each  of 
the  Members  of  our  Society,  in  which  for  some  years  she  had  taken  a 
most  intelligent  and  real  interest.  The  paintings  of  the  Rubi  have  been 
photographed  and  blocks  made,  great  care  being  taken  to  have  these  as 
perfect  as  possible.  We  have  to  thank  Mr  A.  T.  Manners  of  Rose  & 
Co.,  Oxford,  and  Mr  R.  H.  Corstorphine,  of  Arbroath,  for  personally 
seeing  to  this  work.  I am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr  W.  Watson  for  draw- 
ing up  the  terse  and  excellent  descriptions,  and  for  the  trouble  he  has 
taken  over  the  naming  and  nomenclature.  The  Rev.  H.  J.  Riddelsdell 
has  also  given  valuable  advice  as  to  the  identifications.  These  differ  in 
some  cases  from  those  formerly  made  by  the  Rev.  W.  Moyle  Rogers,  but 
one  feels  sure  that  the  names  now  chosen  are  more  in  accordance  with 
modern  views.  Although  these  plates  are  only  a small  proportion  of  the 
160  species  of  British  Rubi,  yet  they  are  representative,  belonging  as 
they  do  to  the  chief  groups.  It  is  hoped  that  they  may  stimulate  others 
to  take  up  the  thorny  subject,  so  as  to  bring  our  knowledge  of  the  genus 
more  closely  to  the  continental  standard.  Should  there  be  any  balance 
left  after  payment  of  the  cost  of  publication,  my  lamented  friend  agreed 
to  have  it  expended  on  plates  of  new  and  interesting  plants  for  our 
Reports  from  time  to  time.  These  will  be  stamped  as  “ From  the  Trower 
Fund.” 

G.  Cl  arid  ge  Druce. 

Oxford,  April  1929. 


MEMOIR, 

Charlotte  Georgiana  Trower  was  born  at  Stansteadbury,  Hertford- 
shire, in  1855,  where  she  died  in  1928.  The  house  is  a dignified  old 
mansion,  with  a fine  lawn  separated  only  by  a ha-ha  fence  from  a 
spacious  pasture,  where  grow  large  specimens  of  the  Essex  and  English 
elms,  making  a typical  country  scene.  Adjacent  is  a long  wooded  wilder- 
ness or  pleasaunee,  thickly  covered  in  spring  time  with  masses  of  snow- 
drops and  blue  and  white  anemones,  which  make  a brave  show.  Until  a 
recent  storm  there  were  some  beautiful  examples  of  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon,  but  it  is  still  well  wooded,  and,  as  a ground  work,  has  many  , 
spoils  of  the  chase  brought  in  from  various  places,  such  as  Atropa,  the 
Hellebores,  Daphne  Alczereum  and  IxiureoJa,  Honesty,  Martagon  lilies, 
yellow  Aconites,  Columbines  and  Lungwort.  The  sisters  had  a wonder- 
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ful  power  of  making  plants  grow  in  very  unaccustomed  places.  In  a 
charming  nook  on  the  west  of  the  House,  through  which  a little  stream 
wends  its  way,  grew  ( 'ucuhuhts,  Ajnyu  jit/ra m idalis  hybrid.  Lath  yrus 
maritim  us,  Lythnun  II  ysso/ii  folia,  Potent  ilia  nipestris,  Teucrium  liotrys, 
Meum,  Viria  Orolms,  and  Lychnis  Prcslii,  which  Miss  Trower  added  to 
the  British  Flora  when  she  found  it  at  Tantallon.  There  is  an  old  stew- 
pond,  now  too  shaded  by  elms  to  offer  much  aquatic  vegetation,  and 
westwards  a green  expanse  of  well-timbered  parkland,  and  a romantic 
looking  and  as  yet  ‘‘  unrestored  ” ivy-clad  church.  The  house  and 
gardens,  surrounded  with  delightfully  coloured  old  brick  walls,  which 
are  in  their  rough  unpointed  beauty,  command  pleasant  prospects  of 
the  lush  meadow  lands  and  leafy  lanes  of  the  valley  of  the  Lea.  Here 
she  was  born,  her  father  being  Captain  Edward  Spencer  Trower  and  her 
mother  one  of  the  Guernsey  Gosselins,  a botanical  family.  After  her 
father’s  death  his  son  Spencer  lived  here  for  many  years  with  his  two 
sisters,  Alice  and  Charlotte.  The  girls  had  artistic  gifts,  the  elder  being 
fond  of  landscape  painting,  Charlotte  preferring  flower  painting  and 
silk  embroidery,  of  which  dainty  examples  are  extant.  They  were  both 
fond  of  the  chase,  Charlotte  hunting  with  the  Puckeridge  Pack.  She 
was  a good  shot.  The  brother  had  a celebrated  pedigree  herd  of  Guern- 
seys, which  after  his  death  was  kept  on  with  considerable  success  by  the 
sisters.  When  Charlotte  began  painting  British  wild  flowers  her  sister 
travelled  far  and  wide  to  procure  fresh  plants,  which  I was  privileged 
to  see  and  to  identify.  Later  on.  as  the  paintings  were  so  good,  it  seemed 
desirable  to  concentrate  on  some  group  such  as  the  Brambles.  Roses,  or 
Water  Buttercups.  Eventually  the  Rubi  were  chosen.  Miss  Trower 
took  two  most  excellent  guides  for  her  models.  Ferdinand  .Bauer,  that 
incomparable  flower  painter,  who  illustrated  Sibthorp’s  “Flora  Graeca,” 
offered  a style  which  could  not  be  bettered,  and  having  obtained  Wei  he 
& Nees’  “ Rubi  Germanici  ” she  adopted  the  size  of  plate  and  the  tech- 
nical details  which  make  that  work  so  valuable.  The  chief  difficulty 
was  the  identification  of  specimens.  It  was  found  advisable  to  send  the 
actual  living  plants  to  the  Rev.  W.  Moyle  Rogers,  Miss  Trower  retain- 
ing a duplicate  in  order  to  replace  the  fallen  petals  or  faded  parts.  Yet 
about  one  in  four  only  did  he  pass  as  characteristic.  One  sometimes 
doubts  whether  any  single  specimen  can  have  all  the  characteristics  on 
it  which  he  thought  made  it  typical.  The  time  needed  for  identification 
and  to  paint  them  was  so  long  and  the  season  for  gathering  them  in 
good  condition  was  so  short  that  the  result  of  several  years’  intense  work 
only  yielded  about  thirty  plates.  Enquiries  had  been  made  as  to  the 
cost  of  publishing  such  a work.  To  make  it  representative  would  have 
required  200  plates.  This  would  have  meant  a probable  cost  of  €8000. 
Even  if  bromide  prints  (black  and  white)  were  used  the  book  would  be 
very  costly,  so,  when  the  death  of  Mr  Rogers  took  place,  the  project 
was  allowed  to  drop,  and  the  80  plates  which  were  finished  were  given 
to  me.  Subsequently  Miss  Trower  was  induced  to  show  them  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Vincent  Square,  where  they  de- 
servedly obtained  the  Grenfell  Silver-gilt  medal.  One  might  say  that 
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if  she  had  gone  on  painting  the  various  kinds  of  brambles  that  could  be 
distinguished  from  each  other,  so  meticulously  accurate  were  her  pic- 
tures that  most  of  them  might  with  certainty  have  been  identified.  But 
there  were  great  chances  that  others  would  be  among  those  “ off  type 
plants  which  bewilder  even  experienced  batalogists.  and  so  practically 
much  of  the  work  would  lie  lost  labour.  Then  the  Great  War  inter- 
vened. The  paintings  of  other  wild  flowers  had  been  going  on  even  more 
rapidly,  with  the  rival  Rubi  discomfited,  and  their  beauty  and  accuracy 
won  warm  commendation.  She  did  her  work  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  many  a flagging  specimen,  which  looked  too  bad  to  paint  overnight, 
after  a doze  of  whisky  and  seclusion  in  a dark  room,  freshened  up  to  be 
immortalised.  Later  on  some  of  these  paintings  of  Wild  Flowers  were 
also  shown  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Exhibition  and  were  awarded  the 
Grenfell  Medal.  Subsequently  another  was  given  for  her  representation 
of  Car  ices.  Whereas  all  the  other  paintings  were  from  living  specimens 
which  had  been  gathered  in  their  native  home,  a few  of  the  rare  sedges 
in  this  exhibit  were  from  dried  specimens  in  my  herbarium.  These 
paintings  are  contained  in  35  volumes  which  she  was  kind  enough  to 
give  me  some  time  ago.  It  was  hoped  that  she  might  have  lived  to  see 
some  of  them  appear  in  a book  on  Wild  Flowers  which  was  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Clarendon  Press,  as  a companion  volume  to  the  very  popu- 
lar, cheap,  and  excellent  work,  Sandars’  “ British  Birds.”  Some  of  the 
drawings  for  this  purpose  had  been  very  successfully  reproduced  in 
colour,  and  these  were  among  the  last  things  she  saw.  It  must  be  men- 
tioned that  although  possessing  artistic  powers  to  a remarkable  degree, 
the  Misses  Trower  were  by  no  means  arm-chair  people  who  lived  a life 
of  selfish  isolation.  Charlotte  was  President  of  the  local  V.A.D.  and 
Red  Cross.  Owing  to  their  foresight,  the  Ware  Priory  Hospital  was 
kept  in  a high  state  of  efficiency,  and  they  helped  to  maintain  it  during 
the  War.  At  the  same  time  Charlotte  did  excellent  honorary  work  un- 
der the  Ministry  of  Pensions,  and  many  a wounded  or  sick  soldier 
gained  health  and  encouragement  in  “ the  shelter  ” on  their  beautiful 
lawn.  Hers  was  no  indiscriminating  kindness.  She  was  acute  in  her 
perceptions,  and  foolish  people  of  either  sex  she  could  not  endure.  Both 
she  and  her  sister  were  great  dog-lovers.  Latterly  two  shepherd  dogs 
were  their  inseparable  companions,  and  it  was  to  me  one  of  the  pathetic 
sights  to  see  her  watching  their  gambols  in  which  she  could  no  longer 
share. 

Miss  Charlotte  Trower  accompanied  the  Society  on  its  excursions  to 
Jersey,  Snowdon,  Weston-super-Mare,  and  Cardiff,  where  her  persona- 
lity and  unselfishness  endeared  itself  to  all.  Her  dainty  paintings  were 
at  once  our  pride — and  our  envy.  She  was  indeed  a marvellous  woman — 
full  of  kindness,  of  esprit,  and  of  fine  artistic  instincts,  yet  she  could  give 
a Roland  for  an  Oliver  if  occasion  needed,  and  could  bowl  over  a rabbit 
at  a pretty  long  range — her  war  was  waged  against  them  as  much  for  the 
sake  of  the  flowers  in  the  wilderness  as  for  more  mundane  purposes, 
albeit  tin1  poorer  neighbours  benefited  from  the  spoils  of  the  chase.  A 
few  years  since  symptoms  ol  a dire  disease  asserted  themselves,  and 
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despite  two  severe  operations  the  disease  was  not  extirpated.  One  did 
hope  that  she  might  have  been  spared  suffering  and  to  have  lived  long 
enough  to  see  her  work  reproduced.  Alas  ! the  change  to  Cromer  was 
not  beneficial,  and  one  had  to  recognise  that  she  was  doomed.  The 
enemy  at  the  gate  was  remorseless,  and  in  the  sad  conditions  of  suffering 
bravely  borne,  it  was  well  that  the  Gate  of  Life  should  not  be  long 
barred.  As  one  stood  by  the  open  grave,  after  a simple  service,  planned 
by  her  sister  who  knew  what  was  most  m harmony  with  her  wishes,  she 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  graveyard  of  the  old  Church,  surrounded  by  a 
large  concourse  of  sorrowing  friends  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  Then 
one  realised  in  all  its  stern  severity  the  sharp  severance  from  one  of  the 
most  unworldly  spirits  that  had  ever  moved  amongst  us. 


LIST  OF  MISS  T ROWER’S  PAINTINGS  OF  BRAMBLES. 


The  numbering  is  that  of  Druce’s  “ British  Plant  List,”  the  genus 
number  of  which  is  185.  The  collector’s  name  is  given,  with  county  and 
date  where  possible. 

2.  R.  nessensis  AY.  Hall,  (suberectus  And.).  Easneye  Wood, 
Herts,  June  2,  1913,  C.  G.  Thowkk. 

3.  R.  Fissus  Lindley.  Byfleet,  Surrey,  June  1913.  Lady  Davy. 

25.  R.  CARDIOPH YLLU S L.  ifc  M.  (UHAMNIFOLIUS,  Sllb-Sp.  CARUIOPHYLLL'S 
L.  & M.).  Chobham  Common,  Surrey,  August  1913,  Rev.  W. 
Moyle  Rogers.  (2  plates). 

29.  R.  KOi.  y a nth  em  u s Lindeb.  (pui.chkr  RiMUS  Neum.),  Epping 
Forest,  Essex,  July  1914,  C.  G.  Trower.  (2  plates). 

37.  R.  Set.meri  Lindeb.  Bournemouth,  S.  Hants,  Rev.  AY.  Moyle 
Rogers.  (2  plates).  Sligachan,  Skye,  August  1912,  C.  G.  Trower. 
40.  R.  RHOMBiEOLirs  AA'eihe.  Tilford,  Surrey,  August  12.  1912,  C.  G. 
Trower. 

47.  R.  vl.uifolius  Schott,  (rusticanus  Merc.,  p.p.).  Stansteadbury 
AYood,  Herts.  July  17,  1912,  C.  G.  Trower. 

02.  R.  Suuinermoides  Druce.  (subinermis  Rogers,  non  M.  & L.). 
Fittleworth,  Sussex,  July  10,  1914,  Rev.  AV.  Moyle  Rogers.  (2 
plates). 

07.  R.  vestitus  AVh.  N.  (j.kucostac  hys  Schleicher).  Stanstead- 
bury AYood,  Herts,  July  1912,  C.  G.  Trower.  Knoydart,  Inver- 
ness. August  1912,  C.  G.  Trower. 

90b.  R.  Radula  AA’eihe,  var.  Echinatoides  (Rogers).  Beenham  Lodge. 

Berks,  July  1913,  Alice  Trower.  (2  plates). 

92.  R.  discerkti's  P.  J.  Muell.  (echinatcs  auct.  brit.).  AA’are  Park, 
Herts,  July  1912,  C.  G.  Trower. 

113.  R.  moxachvs  G.  Jensen,  (glareosus  Rogers  & Marshall).  Ti  1- 
ford.  Surrey,  August  1912,  C.  G.  Trower. 

120.  R.  koliosus  AA’h.  & N.,  var.  sai.tcum  (Focke).  Parndon  AYood. 
Essex,  July  1912,  C.  G.  Trowf.r. 

122.  R.  rosacecs  AA'h.  A-  N.  Fittleworth.  Sussex,  July  1914.  Rev.  AA 
Moyle  Rogers.  (2  plates,  second  unlocalised). 


C.  (,.  THOW'KK  LEA  I ) 1 X ( i I IKK  HOUSE. 

This  photograph  is  taken  outside  the  Park  close  to  the  Churchyard  where  she  is 

buried. 
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155. 


11.  rxjfescens  L.  & M.  (rosaceus  suh-sp.  ixfecundus  Rogers). 
Near  Broxbourne  Spinney.  Herts,  August  1913,  C.  G.  Trower. 

R.  dasyi’Hyllus  Rogers.  Chandler’s  Ford,  S.  Hants,  July  1913, 
G.  C.  Druce. 

R.  dumetorum  Wh.  & N.,  var.  ttberci  latls  Bab.  Near  Brig- 
gens  Wood,  Stansteadbury,  Herts,  June  1913.  C.  G.  Trowf.r. 

R.  cor ylifoliu s Sin.,  var.  scbi.cstbis  (Lees).  Long  Cross  Wood, 
Stansteadbury,  Herts,  July  1913.  C.  G.  Trowkr.  (2  plates). 

R.  coRYLTFor.TT's  Sin.,  var.  coxivxgexs  Bab.  (cyclophylt/cs  auct. 
non  Linde!).).  C'aistor,  Norfolk,  July  1913,  C.  G.  Trower.  (2 
plates). 

R.  Balfourianus  Blox.  Tiptree  Common.  Essex,  June  1913.  C'.  G. 

3’ ROWER. 


R.  caesii's  L.  The  Grove,  Stansteadbury,  Herts.  1912,  C.  G. 
Tkower.  (2  plates).  Old  River,  Herts.  July  1912.  C.  G.  Trower. 
R.  Chamaemorcs  I,.  Huddersfield,  Yorks,  Juno  1912.  Alice 

T ROWER. 


R.  NESSENSIS  W.  Hall. 
R.  sruERECTUs  And. 


(O 


No.  2. 


The  stem  is  tall  but  is  bent  down  by  the  weight  of  its  branches;  in 
the  open  it  becomes  rather  glaucous.  Foeke  likens  the  young  growths 
to  elder  suckers.  The  prickles  are  few  and  small,  and  are  deep  purple- 
violet  mi  a green  background.  The  leaves  are  large  and  thin  and  of  a 
shining,  fresh,  bright  green;  ultimately  they  are  naked,  as  Hall  says. 
The  plate  shows  the  flowering  branches  in  their  natural  horizontal  posi- 
tion. The  flowers  are  large  and  the  petals  usually  glabrous.  The  stamens 
are  much  longer  than  the  styles  in  the  newly  opened  flower.  This  comes 
into  flower  about  the  26th  May. 

It  is  spread  over  central  and  north  central  Europe,  chiefly  in  wet 
situations  in  woods.  1 have  seen  examples  (1)  with  double  flowers,  (2) 
with  furrowed  petioles,  and  (3)  with  subulate  yellow  prickles.  Other 
variations  are  said  to  occur  in  the  direction  of  sub-sp.  fismis. 

Easneye  Wood,  Herts,  June  2,  1913,  C.  G.  Trower. 


R.  FISSUS  Lind  ley. 

No.  3. 

The  stem  is  rather  tall  in  the  shade,  low  and  oblique  in  the  open; 
not  glaucous.  The  prickles  are  very  slender  indeed,  yellow  or  deep  red. 
falcate,  and  stand  close  together  all  round  the  stem.  The  leaf-stalks 
arc  deeply  channelled.  The  leaves  are  dull  yellowish,  thick  and  plicate, 
hairy  above,  greyish  and  softly  hairy  beneath.  The  leaflets  overlap,  and 
the  terminal  leaflets  on  the  flowering  branch  are  doubly  dentate.  Usually 
the  flowers  are  much  smaller  than  in  It.  m'ssensis  type.  The  stamens  are 
of  the  same  length  as  the  styles,  and  the  filaments  become  pale  lavender 
after  the  petals  fall.  Flowering  begins  about  the  29th  May. 
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Sub-sp.  fissus.  ns  I consider  its  grade  to  be,  is  found  on  peaty  com- 
mons and  on  moors  in  northern  Europe  from  Britain  and  the  Belgian 
Ardennes  eastwards.  It  is  not  found  in  France. 

T have  seen  sub-sp.  fissus  often  with  double  flowers.  The  plate  illus- 
trates an  example  with  large  flowers  and  with  the  stem  prickles  of  It. 
nessensis  type,  but  two  longer  prickles,  rather  broad-based,  are  shown 
on  the  old  stem  bearing  flowering  branches.  Such  broad-based  prickles 
have  been  noticed  by  other  observers,  and,  in  some  other  respects,  fissus 
varies  towards  the  type. 

It.  nessensis  and  fissus  and  the  other  Subereeti  often  grow  together. 
Thus,  It.  nessensis,  fissus  and  plicatus  at  Chislehurst,  Kent;  It.  nr  ssensis 
and  sut  cat  ns  at  Bigberry,  Kent;  It.  nessensis  and  Bogersii  at  Hayes, 
Kent;  It.  plicatus  and  affinis  at  Putney,  Surrey;  and  It.  plicatvs  and 
n par  us  at  Arbrook.  Surrey.  It  has  been  suggested  on  this  account  that 
they  have  been  produced  on  the  spot  by  cross-fertilisation.  I am  in- 
clined to  think,  however,  that  their  frequent  occurrence  together  is  due 
to  their  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  element  in  our  flora,  and  that 
they  entered  their  present  habitats  together  in  the  fairly  universal  pond- 
and-peat  period,  following  the  last  glaciation,  and  are  co-relicts  there. 

These  close  allies  (nessensis  and  fissus)  stand  rather  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  Subereeti.  They  have  tiny  or  subulate  prickles,  septenate 
leaves  and  short  flowering  branches;  and  the  fruit  is  dark  red,  with  very 
small  pips.  Like  the  rest  of  the  group,  however,  they  are  peat-lovers. 
The  stem  ends  in  the  air  and  vegetative  propagation  is  by  suckers  alone. 
The  leaves,  are  concolorous,  the  petioles  furrowed,  and  the  basal  leaflets 
sessile.  The  panicle  consists  of  a few,  1-2  flowered  branches,  but  late 
panicles  coming  from  near  the  base  of  the  flowering  branch  or  direct 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  previous  year’s  stem  are  more  compound. 
The  pedicels  leave  the  rachis  at  a very  sharp  angle  and  bear  nearly 
erect  hairs.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  (or  tinged  red  externally  in  the 
bud),  the  styles  green  ; the  petals  spread  horizontally  and  become  saddle- 
shaped:  the  stamens  remain  spread  after  the  petals  fall.  The  calyx  is 
green  with  a white-felted  margin.  Flowering  commences  about  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  and  the  leaves  are  shed  in  autumn.  Such  are  the 
general  characters  of  Subereeti. 

Byfleet.  Surrey.  June  If)  13.  Lady  Davy. 


R.  CAR  DIOPHYLLUS  L.  A-  M. 

R.  RHAMN1FOLIUS  Sub-Sp.  CAKMOPHYLLITS  (L.  & INI.). 

No.  25. 

A common  hedge-top  bramble.  In  the  open,  on  commons,  it  forms  a 
tall,  much-branched,  rounded  bush.  The  stem  is  angled  and  furrowed, 
with  a scattering  of  thin  stellate  down,  small,  simple  and  clustered  hairs, 
and  a tiny  grey  bloom.  The  prickles  are  large,  broad  and  strong.  The 
lower  leaves  are  clad  with  soft  yellowish  hair  and  felt;  the  upper  leaves 
on  the  stem  and  panicle  are  more  or  less  white-felted  beneath.  The 
leaves  on  the  flowering  branch  have  a tendency  to  curl  up  at  the  edges. 
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The  teeth  are  rather  irregular,  close  and  small.  The  terminal  leaflet  is 
not  always  so  rounded  and  narrow  cordate-based  as  the  plate  shows,  but 
is  broad  and  truncate  across  the  base  with  hardly  any  notch.  The  leaf- 
point  is  short  and  abrupt.  The  end  petiolule  is  one-half  the  length  of 
the  end  leaflet  (in  type  It.  rh (mini Joints  it  is  the  same  length  as  the 
leaflet).  The  flowering  branch  is  angled  and  glabreseent  below,  and 
bears  medium  prickles,  declining  or  falcate  (not  hooked).  Widely  spread- 
ing 3-5-nate  leaves  under  the  panicle  and  exceeding  the  branches  in 
their  axils,  are  very  characteristic.  The  panicle  is  nearly  cylindrical, 
densely  branched,  the  middle  branches  standing  out  horizontally;  they 
and  the  upper  branches  deeply  divided,  some  in  pairs,  and  some  of  the 
pedicels  also  in  pairs.  Flowers  white  or  pinkish,  incurved,  the  petals 
truncate  with  a shallow  sinus.  Stamens  longer  than  the  yellow-green 
styles.  Calyx  segments  short-pointed,  spreading  for  a time  after  flower- 
ing, then  reflexed.  The  young  leaves  in  the  spring  are  red.  It  begins 
to  flower  about  the  23rd  June.  Flourishes  on  elav  but  is  not  confined 
to  it. 

This  species  (or  sub-species  of  rhamni folios)  seems  to  be  restricted  to 
Croat  Britain,  the  north  of  France  and  Denmark. 

Chobliam  Common.  Surrey,  July  1913.  leaves  August  1913,  Rev.  W. 
Moyle  Rogers,  as  rhnni  ni folitts. 


R.  POLYA NTHEMUS  Lindcb. 

R.  PVLCHEiiRiMrs  Nouni. 

No.  29. 

Known  readily  by  its  finely  denticulate-serrate  leaves,  plicate,  becom- 
ing convex,  and  by  the  formal  oval-obovate.  cuspidate  end  leaflet,  occa- 
sionally split  down  one  side  to  form  an  additional  leaflet.  All  the  leaf- 
lets are  relatively  short-stalked.  The  whole  plant  is  dull  and  greyish 
and  softly  clothed  with  hairs,  the  leaves  more  or  less  felted  beneath  as 
well.  For  the  most  part  it  remains  a dull  grey-green  hue,  but  the 
prickles  are  red  and  the  stem  will  turn  dull  red  in  an  open  situation. 
The  flowering  branch  bears  some  quinate  leaves,  as  well  as  simple  and 
termite,  and  these  are  all  remarkable  for  their  fine  even  dentition  and 
prominent  veins  underneath.  The  panicle  bears  some  stalked  glands 
and  acicles  amongst  the  hair  clothing  the  raehis  and  branches.  The 
panicle  is  an  elongated,  mostly  leafless  pyramid  of  numerous  smallish, 
pink  flowers.  The  petals  are  broadly  elliptical,  with  an  abrupt  short 
claw.  The  stamens  are  much  longer  than  the  yellowish -green  (sometimes 
pink-based)  styles.  The  fruit  is  freely  produced,  but  for  so  fine  and 
robust  a bramble  is  somewhat  disappointing,  and  not  to  compare,  for 
instance,  with  its  smaller  ally,  It.  Scheutzii,  for  size. 

This  bramble  is  not  found  apparently  in  France  or  Belgium  or  Ger- 
mane (except  in  Schleswig),  but  is  confined  to  Britain  (where  it  is  more 
common  than  anywhere  else),  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  It  is 
bare  of  leaves  in  winter. 

Epping  Forest.  Essex.  July  1913,  C.  G.  Trower. 
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R.  SELMERI  Lindeb. 

No.  37. 

Known  by  the  strong  curved  prickles;  the  crooked  axis  of  the  in- 
florescence; the  broad  green  bracts  and  bracteoles;  the  short  stamens; 
the  long-pointed,  sometimes  toothed,  loosely  reflexed  calyx  segments;  the 
angled,  sulcate  stem  : the  deep  green,  plicate  leaves;  the  coarsely  toothed, 
roundish  terminal  leaflets;  and  the  broad,  equal  (not  pyramidal)  in- 
florescence. The  first  flowers  open  about  the  6th  June.  The  fruits  are 
large  and  oblong. 

This  species  extends  from  S.  England  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
to  S.W.  Norway,  Denmark  and  N.W.  Germany;  not  reaching  Belgium, 
France,  nor  the  Channel  Islands. 

Plates  1 and  2,  Bournemouth,  S.  Hants,  Rev.  W.  Moyle  Rogers; 
Plate  3.  Sligachan.  Sk.ve.  August  1912,  C.  G.  Trower. 


R.  R HOMB1 FOLIUS  Weihe. 

No.  40. 

This  is  a climbing,  woodland  bramble.  The  stem  has  hollowed  sides 
and  sharp  angles  when  young,  but  becomes  obtuse-angled  with  convex 
sides  when  old.  (Compare  the  two  stem-pieces).  The  prickles  are  a 
bright  red  from  the  first,  and  are  not  numerous.  The  stem,  when  it 
emerges  in  spring,  is  wholly  bright  red.  The  five  leaflets  are  shining 
yellow-green  and  plicate,  narrow  and  gradually  pointed;  they  are  all  of 
about  the  same  size  and  make  up  a wide-spreading  leaf;  and  the  basal 
leaflets  are  distinctly  stalked  and  centrally  inserted.  The  thinly  hairy 
panicle  has  also  only  a few  prickles,  but  those  strong  and  curved  : and 
it  has  some  very  shortly  stalked,  quite  inconspicuous  glands.  The  end 
flower  is  only  shortly  stalked.  The  pedicels  have  erect  hairs.  The  end 
leaflets  of  tin*  ternnte  leaves  on  the  flowering  branch  are  pronouncedly 
wedge-shaped  below  (hence  rhombifolina).  The  incurved  petals,  long 
stamens  and  styles  are  all  alike  a bright  red;  the  anthers  are  slightly 
pilose.  The  fruit  is  large,  well-flavoured  and  abundant. 

For  flowers  and  fruit  and  for  its  beautiful  stems  and  foliage  this  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  brambles  for  the  garden,  it  begins  to  flower 
about  the  18th  June.  Abroad  it  is  found  from  Denmark  to  Portugal, 
and  from  Portugal  to  Austria  and  Germany. 

Tilford,  Surrey.  August  12.  1912,  C.  G.  Trowf.b. 


R.  ULMIFOLTUS  Schott. 

R.  rtjsticanus  Merc.,  p.p. 

No.  47. 

Our  commonest  hi  amble  in  South  Britain  and  too  well-known  as  a 
hedgerow  bramble,  especially  on  clay,  to  need  description.  Reference 
may,  however,  be  made  to  the  following  points : — Tt  is  eglandular; 
densely,  closely  white-felted;  stem  glaucous,  evergreen;  leaflets  small. 
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glossy  above,  wrinkled,  convex,  leathery;  panicle  long,  destitute  of 
leaves;  panicle  prickles  strong,  hooked;  stamens  equal  to  the  red  styles; 
young  carpels  very  pilose.  The  pollen  is  regularly  formed,  which  fact, 
and  its  wide  distribution  from  the  Atlantic  islands  across  southern 
Europe  and  into  central  Asia,  suggest  that  it  is  a surviving  Tertiary 
species.  It  extends  to  the  Hebrides,  just  enters  Denmark,  does  not 
cross  the  Rhine,  and  in  eastern  Europe  does  not  get  far  north  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Many  hybrids  are  found  which  it  has  formed  with 
other  species. 

The  form  represented  in  the  plate  is  not  altogether  typical  li.  ulmi 
foU vs  as  it  has  pubescence  on  the  midrib  and  nerves  and  on  the  petiole 
and  petiolul'es.  The  underside  of  the  leaf  is  also  represented  as  slightly 
yellowish.  It  is  perhaps  li.  hetpromorphus  Rip. 

Stansteadbury  Wood,  Herts,  July  17,  1912,  C.  G.  Trower. 


R.  SUBINERMOf DES  Bruce. 

R.  si" kin ermis  Rogers,  not  of  M.  L. 

No.  62. 

The  stem  is  blunt-angled,  grooved  and  glaucous,  felted  and  somewhat 
hairy  (both  simple  and  clustered  hairs  occur).  The  stem-prickles  are 
strong-based,  short  and  curved,  and  there  is  an  occasional  short  aciele 
and  stalked  gland.  The  leaves  are  grey  beneath  and  become  very  convex. 

The  flowering  branches,  if  not  large,  are  almost  without  prickles,  at 
any  rate  in  their  upper  part;  but  if  they  are  well  developed  they  pro- 
duce plenty  of  strong,  nearly  straight,  dcflexecl  prickles.  The  long  in- 
florescence is  dense  at  the  top,  and  lax  below;  its  branches  are  deeply 
divided  or  fascicled.  The  flowers  are  rather  small  and  ill-favoured,  the 
petals  being  narrow,  whitish  with  a greenish  claw,  the  stamens  white, 
the  styles  green.  They  first  unclose  about  the  12th  June.  The  carpels 
are  hairy. 

This  is  a woodland  bramble,  becoming  very  strong  and  far-flung  when 
growing  in  a moist  soil  rich  in  leaf  mould.  Tt  has  not  been  found  on 
the  Continent. 

Fittleworth,  Sussex.  July  10,  1914,  Rev.  W.  Moyi.k  Rogers. 


R.  VEST  ITUS  Wh.  & N. 

R.  leucostachys  Schleicher. 

No.  67. 

No.  16.  from  Stansteadbury  Wood,  Herts,  is  the  form  of  open  situa- 
tions; No.  17,  from  Knoydart,  Inverness,  is  the  shade  form.  No.  17 
is  the  bramble  of  which  Bell-SaRer  says  (Phyt.  i i . , 105-7)  that  when  he 
first  observed  it  be  thought  he  had  discovered  a new  species  which  he 
proposed  in  bis  mind  to  call  Ii.  rofrundifolius , but  he  found  on  looking 
into  herbaria  that  others  had  been  struck  by  its  remarkable  appearance 
and  had  obtained  the  same  impression  of  its  distinctness.  Borrer.  how- 
ever, disabused  him,  and  lie  recognised  that  No.  16  was  the  variety  of 
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1{.  cestitus  of  sunny  exposures,  and  No.  17  the  variety  of  shady  woods. 
Smith,  in  the  English  Flam.  vol.  ii..  p.  403  (1824).  said  that  the  species 
had  been  sometimes  found  by  Borrer  with  heart-shaped  leaflets — evi- 
dently No.  17.  After  this.  Babington  in  his  Synopsis  (1846)  went  so  far 
as  to  publish  this  shade  form  as  a new  species,  11.  Leightoviainis,  but 
was  quickly  corrected  by  Leighton  in  1‘hi/t.  i i i . , 176-8.  It  is  fortunate, 
therefore,  that  we  now  have  such  excellent  representations  of  the  two 
forms. 

The  circular  terminal  leaflet  is  very  characteristic  of  if.  vestitus : it 
is  plicate  when  young,  very  softly  villous  and  white-felted  beneath,  but 
tinged  yellowish  (as  indeed  the  whole  plant  is,  and  especially  the  calyx 
base)  by  the  shining  villi.  The  stem  is  blunt-angled  and  glaucous. 
There  is  a scanty  assortment  of  glandular  and  prickle  structures;  the 
long  and  slender,  nearly  horizontal,  prickles  here  and  there  on  the  wavy 
panicle  rachis  are  also  characteristic.  The  flower  buds  are  large,  owing 
to  the  exceptionally  numerous  and  long  stamens  they  contain.  They 
open  first  about  the  23rd  June.  The  anthers  are,  at  any  rate  some  of 
them,  slightly  pilose.  The  calyx  segments  are  short-pointed,  like  the 
leaflets,  and  are  reflexed  from  the  fruit.  The  styles  are  yellowish-green. 
The  fruit  is  large  and  sweet  and  abundant. 

This  bramble  delights  in  a clay  soil  or  a chalk  soil,  and  is  consequently 
frequent  on  chalk  downs.  It  is  spread  over  most  of  west  central  Europe, 
but  is  missing  from  some  large  districts,  e.g.}  Anjou. 

In  the  shade  form,  No.  17,  the  leaves  are  larger,  greener  beneath 
and  flaccid;  the  stem  is  green  and  more  cylindrical;  the  panicle  is  green 
and  less  prickly;  and  the  flowers  are  smaller. 

No.  16,  Stansteadbury  Wood,  Herts.  July  1912,  C.  G.  Trower. 
No.  17,  Knoydart,  Inverness,  August  1912,  C.  G.  Trower. 

R.  RADULA  Weihe,  var.  ECH I NATOl DES  Rogers. 

No.  90b. 

A beautiful  woodland  or  heathland  bramble,  often  associated  with 
gorse.  The  stem,  the  panicle  rachis  and  its  branches  are  crimson,  and 
the  underside  of  the  leaves  greenish  grey.  The  stem  is  glabrous,  the 
end  leaflets  obovate  (cuneate-based  on  the  flowering  branch).  The  prin- 
cipal teeth  are  sometimes  bent  outwards  as  in  if.  rchinatus  (hence  the 
name).  On  the  lower  part  of  the  flowering  branch  the  leaves  are  very 
coarsely  and  deeply  incised.  There  are  termite  as  well  as  quinate  leaves, 
and  often  it  is  hard  to  find  a quinate  leaf  at  all. 

The  prickles  are  long  and  slender;  some  are  straight,  and  some  are 
falcate.  In  well  developed  examples  the  strongest  prickles  on  the  pani- 
cle rachis  are  bent  to  a vertical  direction  and  their  base  runs  down  the 
rachis.  The  panicle  is  narrow  and  long,  and  bears  a good  many  long 
acicles.  The  petals  are  nearly  white,  obovate.  tapered  to  the  base,  and 
they  stand  well  apart  in  the  wide-open  flower.  The  styles  are  greenish. 

It  comes  into  flower  near  the  end  of  June.  It  is  not  known  on  the 
Continent. 

Meenham  Lodge.  Berks,  July  1913,  Alice  Trower. 
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R.  DTSCERPTUS  P.  J.  Muell. 

R.  echinatus  auct.  brit. 

No.  92. 

A strong  bramble  known  by  its  exceedingly  prickly,  not  glancoins. 
stem,  grooved  on  the  sides,  villous,  bearing  short-stalked  glands  and 
short  aoicles  of  equal  length,  and  by  its  elegantly  cut  leaves,  especially 
the  lobate,  incised,  simple  leaves  along  the  broad,  cylindrical,  villous 
panicle.  The  panicle  branches  are  remote  except  towards  the  summit  of 
the  panicle  where  they  are  suddenly  grouped  closely  together.  The 
flowers  are  lilac,  the  petals  oblong,  shortly  clawed,  the  stamens  white, 
rather  longer  than  the  yellowish  styles.  The  long-pointed  calyx  seg- 
ments are  reflexed  after  flowering.  The  fruit  is  large  and  oblong,  and 
is  abundantly  produced. 

Tt  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  our  English  bramble  students  before 
1860  really  knew  this  bramble  and  how  to  separate  it  from  the  other 
Radulae  and  tin'  Koehleariani.  From  a study  of  Babington’s  Synopsis 
of  the  British  Itubi.  (1846),  Bell  Salter’s  paper  in  Phyt.  (1845),  and  Bab- 
ington’s explanations  in  British  liuhi  (1869),  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
they  did  not.  and  that  it  will  not  therefore  be  permissible  to  retain  the 
present  name.  The  one  adopted  by  Sudre,  etc.,  must  be  selected,  i.e.. 
It.  discerptus  P.  J.  Muell. 

This  bramble  comes  into  flower  about  the  26th  June,  and  is  frequent 
on  heaths  and  in  hedges  and  old  quarries. 

Ware  Park.  Kelts,  July  1912,  (’.  (1.  Trowkr. 


R.  MONACHUS  ( i . Jensen. 

R.  (; lareosus  Rogers  A*  Marshall. 

No.  113. 

This  was  collected  in  Surrey  about  forty  years  ago,  and  was  known 
for  a time  by  the  manuscript  name  of  li.  pallid  i forints.  Rogers  in  his 
Essay  (J.  B.  1892)  names  it  doubtfully  as  It.  mutabilis  Genev.,  whilst 
recognising  that  it  also  recalls  It.  echinatus.  Later,  in  his  Handbook,  he 
writes  his  description  of  It.  mutabilis  from  this  Surrey  bramble,  and 
adds  “ It.  monachus  G.  Jensen?”  In  1912,  unable  any  longer  to  identify 
it  with  It.  mutabilis  Genev.,  Rogers,  with  Marshall’s  help,  describes  it 
as  a new  species  under  the  name  of  It.  ylarrosus. 

ft  recalls  It.  rufescens  in  general  appearance,  and  in  some  other  re- 
spects It.  ftdiosus  f.  saltuum. 

Distinct  in  its  bluntly  angled,  hairy,  glaucous  stem,  with  mostly 
shortly  stalked  glands,  and  with  strong,  deflexed  crowded  prickles;  its 
quaternate  or  incompletely  quinate  leaves,  with  some  felt  as  well  as  hair 
beneath;  the  narrowly  obovate,  long-pointed  terminal  leaflet,  deeply, 
rather  doubly  dentate;  the  narrow  straggling  panicle,  with  lax.  patent, 
few-flowered  branches,  for  the  most  part  with  large  trifid  bracts,  but 
with  one  rather  large  ovate  leaf  at  the  base.  The  flowers  have  the  same 
narrow,  spaced,  pale  pink  petals  and  red  styles  as  It.  foliosus,  but  differ 
in  having  longer  stamens  and  longer  calyx  segments.  The  flower  buds 
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have  a rounded  base.  The  crowded  stalked  glands  and  acicles,  although 
unequal,  are  mostly  sunken  in  the  dense  hair  of  the  panicle.  The  calyx 
segments  turn  back  when  the  flowers  open  and  return  to  a horizontal 
position  after  the  petals  have  dropped.  The  young  carpels  are  very 
pilose. 

Found  chiefly  in  Surrey  and  the  adjoining  counties,  and  in  Schleswig, 
but  with  white  flowers. 

Tilford,  Surrey,  August  1,  1912,  C.  G.  Trowek. 


R.  FOLIOSUS  Wh.  & N.,  var.  SALTUUM  (Focke). 

No.  120. 

A low-growing,  shade-loving  bramble,  frequent  in  commons  and  in 
woods  in  the  south  of  England.  Known  at  once  by  the  deep  green, 
shining  foliage,  and  especially  the  large,  sometimes  grotesquely  large, 
roundish  cordate  leaf,  the  lowest  perhaps  of  half-a-dozen  simple  leaves 
gradually  diminishing  in  size  and  gradually  whiter  beneath  up  the  very 
narrow,  zigzag,  drooping  panicle.  The  upper  panicle  branches  are 
half-erect;  the  lower  branches  are  accompanied  by  a solitary,  stalked 
flower  at  their  base  or  by  another  branch.  The  flowers  are  rather  small, 
the  petals  pink,  the  stamens  short,  the  styles  red.  The  white  (inside) 
calyx  segments  are  permanently  reflexed  after  flowering. 

This  bramble  was  known  to  English  botanists  as  long  ago  as  the 
forties  of  last  century  and  figures  in  the  older  floras  and  county  floras 
under  the  name  of  1{.  Guntheri. 

Its  range  extends  from  South  Britain  to  Switzerland,  NAY.  Germany 
and  Central  Europe. 

Parndon  Wood,  Essex,  July  1912,  C.  G.  Troweh. 


R.  ROSACEUS  Wh.  & N. 

No.  122. 

This  is  the  true  It.  romiceus  of  Weihe  and  Nees  in  Rub)  Germanic) . 
It  is  fairly  frequent  on  the  downs  and  the  Tertiary  heaths  in  W.  Kent 
and  E.  Surrey.  The  stem  bears  broad-based  deflexed  prickles,  and  is 
dark  fuscous-purple  when  old,  slightly  hairy,  and  a good  deal  grooved 
owing  to  the  decurrent  leaf-bases.  Leaves  3-5-nate,  not  felted  beneath 
and  only  thinly  pubescent.  Leaflets  slightly  overlapping.  Terminal  leaf- 
let roundish  cordate,  long  and  gradually  pointed,  rather  doubly  dentate. 
Panicle  often  hanging,  leafy  nearly  throughout,  pyramidal,  ending  in  a 
narrow  pointed  head  of  short,  one-flowered  patent  branches;  middle 
branches  patent,  about  three-flowered;  the  lower  branches  long,  many- 
flowered,  slightly  ascending  or  horizontal,  and  unusually  numerous. 
None  of  the  pedicels  exceed  one  centimetre  in  length  : the  inflorescence 
therefore,  besides  being  closely  branched,  is  closely  set  with  flowers.  As 
Braeucker  remarks,  there  are  usually  over  one  hundred  flowers,  and 
one-half  of  these  arc  out  at  once.  The  panicle  is  villose  below,  the 
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prickles  are  falcate  or  hooked,  and  the  shorter  glands  are  sunken  ; above, 
the  prickles  are  straight  and  declining,  or  falcate,  the  panicle  is  quasi- 
felted,  and  even  the  shorter  glands  are  conspicuous.  The  rachis  is 
slightly  flexuous  and  angled.  The  flowers  are  small  and  have  often  one 
or  two  extra  petals  and  calyx  segments.  The  petals  are  pinkish  (not 
bright  pink),  elliptical  or  obovate,  entire  at  the  apex,  and  narrow.  The 
stamens  are  erect,  white,  the  outer  ones  turning  red,  slightly  exceeding 
the  yellowish-green  (to  red)  styles.  The  thickly  grey-felted  prickly  calyx 
segments  end  in  long,  leafy,  slightly  toothed  tips,  as  on  a rosebud  (hence 
11.  rosace  us);  reflexed  after  flowering,  they  at  length  become  patent  or 
ascending.  Their  inner  surface  colours  red.  Young  carpels  glabrous. 
Fruit  perfected,  abundant,  but  ripening  late.  It  begins  to  flower  with 
us  about  the  28th  June. 

On  the  Continent  it  is  confined  apparently  to  the  Rhine  river-system. 

Fittleworth,  Sussex,  July  1914,  Rev.  W.  Moyle  Rogers,  as  duro- 
triyum.  (2  plates,  second  unlocalised). 


R.  RU FESCENS  L.  & M. 

R.  rosackus  sub-sp.  infecundus  Rogers. 

No.  125. 

Known  chiefly  by  its  yellowish  green  leaves,  thickly  softly  villose 
beneath,  and  by  its  lax,  pyramidal  inflorescence  of  large  rosy  flowers, 
which  are  succeeded  by  dry  small  fruits  enveloped  in  the  long,  white- 
edged  calyx  segments.  The  panicle  rachis  bears  long,  exactly  patent 
acicles,  mixed  with  glandular  bristles  and  unequal,  mostly  short-stalked 
glands  and  prieklets.  The  flower  buds  are  unusually  large  and  are  re- 
markable for  their  flat  discoid  base  (see  the  subterminal  bud  on  the  lowest 
branch  on  the  left). 

Tt  comes  into  flower  about  the  10th  June,  and  is  a frequent  and  con- 
spicuous feature  of  our  woods  on  sand  and  gravel.  It  is  found  also  in 
the  north  of  France. 

Spinney  near  Broxbourne,  Herts,  August  1913,  C.  G.  Tuower. 


R.  DASYPHYLLUS  Rogers. 

No.  130. 

A well  distributed  bramble  in  Britain,  once  supposed  to  be  endemic, 
but  recently  found  in  Denmark.  Stem  sharply  angled,  very  hairy,  with 
many  stout-based,  spreading  prickles  and  prieklets  and  an  assortment 
of  acicles  and  glandular  structures.  Leaves  3-4-5-nate,  yellowish  green, 
very  softly  villose  beneath  (hence  the  name),  the  principal  teeth  larger 
and  repand.  Terminal  leaflet  broad  oval-obovate,  cuspidate.  On  the 
flowering  branch  the  leaves  are  large,  ternate,  and  the  terminal  leaflet 
is  often  nearly  round.  Stipules  inserted  rather  high,  broadened  in  the 
middle.  Panicle  cylindrical,  truncate  or  blunt,  leafy  to  the  top;  the 
lower  branches  exceedingly  distant,  short  and  nearly  erect.  When  in 
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bud  the  panicle  is  striking  for  its  greyish,  yellowish-green  appearance 
and  its  stout,  very  villose  rachis.  Flowers  on  densely  aciculate  pedicels, 
deep  pink,  usually  rather  small;  stamens  pink,  much  longer  than  the 
salmon  styles.  Calyx  segments  with  a long,  leafy  tip,  rising  after  the 
petals  drop,  later  on  sharply  reflexed.  Fruit  oblong,  when  young  a very 
pale  green,  from  which  it  changes  to  a coral  red  before  going  black.  It 
conies  into  flower  about  the  2lst  June. 

It  was  formerly  confused  with  pallid  us  Weihe. 

Chandler’s  Ford.  Hants,  July  191.1,  0.  C.  Druce. 


R,  DUMETOR lTM  Wh.  & X..  var.  T UBERCULATl'S  Bab. 

No.  1491'. 

The  blunt-angled  stem  bears  short  hair  and  a fair  number  of  short- 
stalked  glands  and  short  acicles,  finer  and  less  noticeable  than  in  the 
Kadulae.  The  prickles  and  pricklets  are  stout  and  numerous  and  rest 
on  a swollen  base  (hence  tuhemdatus).  The  leaves  are  mostly  incom- 
pletely quinate,  and  are  wrinkled.  The  calyx  bears  quite  short-stalked 
glands  and  short  acicles;  the  calyx  segments  after  flowering  rise  to  a 
half-erect  position  (seldom  erect),  becoming  eventually  loosely  (seldom 
completely)  reflexed.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  sometimes  white,  some- 
times pinkish,  sometimes  pink;  and  the  terminal  leaflet  is  sometimes 
very  broad  across  the  base,  so  that  the  leaflet  becomes  deltoid.  The  fruit 
is  nearly  worthless  as  a rule,  but  occasionally  a bush  will  be  found  pro- 
ducing good  fruit. 

It  flowers  from  about  the  24th  May  onwards,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  has  not  been  reported  on  the  Continent. 

Near  Briggens,  Stansteadbury,  Herts,  June  1913,  C.  G.  Trower. 


R.  ( ORYLLFOLI  US  8m.,  var.  SUBLUSTEIS  (Lees). 

No.  151b. 

This  and  the  next  differ  from  K.  caesius  chiefly  in  having  imperfect, 
not  pruinose  fruit,  from  which  the  calyx  segments  are  turned  back,  and 
in  having  the  leaves  whitish  and  smoothly  felted  beneath.  The  threc- 
lobed  terminal  leaflet  with  deeply  cordate  base,  and  the  short,  slender, 
deep  purple  prickles  seated  on  the  glaucous  green  and  red  stem  are  very 
striking.  The  leaves  are  waved  on  the  margins.  The  panicle  is  inoffen- 
sively armed,  is  felted  rather  than  hairy,  and  the  lower  long-peduncled 
branches  are  spaced  out  from  each  other. 

It  begins  to  flower  about  the  12th  June,  and  is  frequent  on  commons 
and  in  hedges  and  woods  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  has 
not  been  reported  from  abroad. 

Long  Cross  Wood,  Stansteadbury,  Herts,  July  1913,  C.  G.  Trower. 
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R.  C0RYL1F0LI  US  Sm.,  var.  CONJUNGENS  Bah. 
cyclorhyllus  auct.  non  Lindeb. 

No.  151c. 

This  has  a more  angled  stem  than  the  last,  with  stronger  and  longer 
prickles.  The  leaves  are  pentagonal  in  outline,  and  have  all  the  leaflets 
considerably  overlapping.  The  terminal  leaflet  is  doubly  dentate  but 
not  lobate.  and  is  more  shortly  stalked  with  a short  and  cuspidate  point. 
The  panicle  has  a dense  top.  The  calyx  segments  are  cuspidate.  The 
fruit  is  better  developed  than  in  the  last.  The  styles  are  yellowish.  In 
11.  cijclophyllus  Lindeb.  (for  which  this  has  long  been  mistaken),  the 
calyx  segments  are  erect,  the  leaves  are  not  discolorous  beneath,  the 
fruit  is  pruinose  and  the  styles  are  reddish.  Flowers  at  the  same  time 
as  the  last,  in  similar  situations,  and  is  equally  common. 

Caistor,  Norfolk,  C.  G.  T rower. 


R.  UAL FOUR1  ANUS  Blox. 

No.  152. 

'Pile  stem  is  long  and  trailing,  branching  freely,  roundish  or  bluntly 
angled,  conspicuously  hairy,  somewhat  pruinose,  with  scattered  short 
acicles  and  short  and  fine  stalked  glands.  Prickles  weak  and  patent. 
Leaves  quinate.  very  large,  thin  and  flexible,  silkilv  felted  underneath 
when  just  expanded,  becoming  nearly  bare  by  the  end  of  the  season. 
Panicle  large,  loosely  branched  to  form  an  irregular  corymb  ; racliis  some- 
what zigzag;  the  terminal  flower  overtopped  by  those  arising  immedi- 
ately below  it;  all  the  lateral  pedicels  long  and  slender.  Flowers  large 
and  handsome,  Hat  when  fully  open.  Petals  lilac,  broad,  ovate,  over- 
lapping; stamens  pink,  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  reddish  styles; 
anthers  pilose.  Calyx  green  and  pilose.  Fruit  oblong,  composed  of 
rather  large  drupelets  without  bloom,  embraced  by  the  broad,  long- 
pointed  calyx  segments.  Stipules  and  bracts  broad.  The  first  flowers 
open  about  the  27th  May,  and  it  continues  in  flower  until  the  end  of 
autumn. 

Not  uncommon  on  ditchsides  and  in  wet  places  in  woods,  especially 
on  clay.  Chiefly  found  in  South  Britain  and  in  North  West  France. 

Tiptree  Common,  Essex,  June  1913,  C.  G.  Trower. 


R.  CAESIUS  L. 

The  Dewberry. 

No.  153. 

The  stem  and  flowering  branches  are  slender,  cylindrical  and  glau- 
cous. and  bear  weak  prickles,  fine  short  acicles  and  short-stalked  glands. 
The  first  flowers  unclose  about  the  24th  May.  The  stamens  spread  very 
much  apart  and  give  the  flower  an  evenly  dotted  appearance.  The  pedi- 
cels are  erect,  a bunch  of  three  usually  terminating  the  inflorescence. 
The  calyx  segments  are  prolonged  into  linear  points  and  they  embrace 
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the  fruit.  The  fruit  is  composed  of  a few  large  drupelets  covered  with 
a grey  bloom  (hence  caesius  and  Dewberry).  It  is  not  pleasant  to  eat 
until  some  time  after  turning  black.  It  will  eventually  part  more  or 
less  from  the  receptacle,  like  the  raspberry  does.  The  leaves,  which  are 
green  and  not  felted  beneath,  fall  in  November. 

The  Dewberry  is  plentiful  along  ditches  and  hedges  and  in  wet  places, 
and  will  invade  cultivated,  and  especially  clayey  and  chalky  ground.  It 
is  found  all  over  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  extends  across  central 
Europe  into  Asia. 

Plates  1 and  2.  The  Grove.  Stansteadbury,  Herts,  1912,  C.  G.  Tkowek. 
Plate  3.  Old  River,  Herts.  July  1912,  C.  G.  Troweu. 


R.  CHAMAEMORUS  L. 

The  Cloudberry. 

No.  155. 

The  slender,  woody  rhizome  creeps  far  and  wide,  sending  up  un- 
branched stems  clad  at  the  base  with  ochreate  stipular  scales,  and  bear- 
ing 1-4  currant-like  leaves,  but  devoid  of  prickles,  and  ending  in  a 
single  white  flower.  Usually  in  some  of  the  flowers  the  styles  are  almost 
entirely  suppressed,  while  in  others  the  stamens  are  antherless.  The 
petals  are  broad-based  and  scarcely  clawed.  The  fruit  is  orange-coloured 
when  ripe,  enclasped  by  the  calyx  segments.  The  stem  dies  back  to 
the  rhizome  anil  vegetative  propagation  is  by  means  of  stolons  emitted 
from  the  rhizome. 

Frequent  in  swampy  peaty  places  on  the  mountains.  Very  widely 
distributed. 

Huddersfield,  Yorks,  June  1912,  Alice  Troweu. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF  THE 
“ BRITISH  PLANT  LIST.” 

With  special  reference  to  the  Hybrid  Names  and  New  Combinations. 

G.  Claeidge  Deuce. 


p.  1.  n.  2/3.  Thalicteum  ounense  Dum.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  our  dunal  plant  is  identical  with  that  of  Dumortier.  Its 
synonyms  T.  rnarinum  and  T.  minus  var.  maritimum,  should  be 
inserted. 

p.  2,  n.  6/5  e.  Surely  Ranunculus  Aleak  may  be  omitted, 
p.  2,  n.  6/7.  Insert  xR.  lkvenknsis  Dr.  = R.  Flammula  x reptans. 
Named  from  Loch  Leven. 

p.  2,  n.  6/22  c.  It.  radians  Revel  now  has  specific  rank. 

(>.  2,  n.  6/2 5.  xR.  Gbovestana  Dr.  = R.  peltatus  x trichophyllus. 
p.  2,  n.  6/28.  x R.  Grovesii  Dr.  Brit.  PI.  List,  Ed.  i.  = R.  Baudotii  x 
Dkouktii.  Both  named  after  James  Groves,  the  joint  editor  of 
Ed.  ix.  of  Babington’s  “ Manual.” 

p.  4,  n.  21/2.  Papavee  Rhoeas  L.,  var.  Wilksii,  is  the  Shirley  Poppy, 
p.  8,  n.  45/6.  Cochlearia  scotica  l)r.,  new  name  = C.  groenlandica 

E.  S.  Marshall,  evidently  not  of  Linnaeus. 

p.  8,  n.  49/21.  Sisymbrium  pc lchellimum  (Muschl.,  as  Descurainea) 
Dr.,  comb.  nor. 

p.  9,  n.  54/20.  Brassica  gallica  (Willd.  Enuiu.  Hort.  Berol.  i i . , 678, 
1809,  et  Herb.,  as  Sisymbrium)  Dr.  - Erucastrum  Pollichii  Sell. 
& Spen n. 

p.  13,  n.  88/2.  x Viola  Gregoriae  Dr.  = V.  Montana  x persicifolia. 
Hunts.  Named  after  Mrs  E.  S.  Gregory,  the  author  of  “ British 
Violets.”  See  liep.  B.E.C.,  865,  1925. 

)i.  13,  n.  88/4.  x Viola  Leesii  Dr.  = V.  Riviniana  x rupestris.  After 

F.  A.  Lees,  the  author  of  the  “ Flora  of  N.W.  Yorks.” 

1).  13,  n.  88/6.  x Viola  Fryeri  = V.  canina  x Montana.  After  Alfred 
Fryer,  author  of  “ The  Potamogetons  of  the  British  Isles.” 

x Viola  Berkleyi  = V.  canina  x Riviniana.  After  Rev.  M. 
J.  Berkeley,  the  Fungologist. 

x Viola  Heslopii  = V.  canina  x rupestris.  After  J.  W. 
Heslop-Harrison,  F.R.S.,  the  worker  at  the  Durham 
Flora. 

x Viola  Stagninoides  = V.  canina  x persicifolia. 
p.  14,  n.  88/7.  x Viola  Curnowii  = V.  lactea  x Riviniana.  After 
W.  Curnow,  the  worker  at  the  Cornish  Flora, 
p 15,  n 96/2.  x Silene  intermedia  - S.  angustifolia  S.  & T.,  vel 
vulgaris  x maritima  With.  A hybrid  found  here  and  there  in 
Britain. 

p.  16.  n.  98/4.  x Lychnis  Trowkhiae  = L.  dioica  x Preslii.  After 
M iss  Alice  Trower  who  discovered  Preslii  in  Britain  at  Tantallon. 
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p.  16.  ii.  100/4.  xCerastium  Richardsonii  = C.  nigrescens  x vulga- 
tum.  After  Dr  Richardson  of  Bierley,  Yorks.  See  Hep.  Ji.E.C., 
498,  1910. 

p.  18,  n.  103/9.  Var.  glabra  lias  no  claims  to  belong  to  lie  uteri. 
p 19,  n.  105/4.  Soleirole’s  trivial.  Bocconei,  precedes  the  atheniknsis 
of  Ascherson  and  the  cam  pest  his  of  Willkomm  and  Lange, 
p 19,  n.  112/14.  xHypeiucum  Dubioides  Dr.  = H.  perforatum  x 
quadrangulum.  A rare  hybrid. 

p 20,  n.  112/15.  x Hypericum  caksariense  Dr.  = H.  humifusum  x 
linearifolium.  After  Jersey,  where  it  is  found  growing  with  the 
parents. 

p.  21,  n.  124/1.  Radiola  Raiuola  (L.,  as  Linum)  Dr.  = R.  Linoides 
of  Roth. 

p.  21,  n.  125/1.  The  identity  of  Linum  bienne  Miller  with  angusti- 
folium  Huds.  is  doubted,  therefore  Hudson’s  name  is  retained, 
p.  21.  n.  127/3.  Geranium  svlvaticum  L.,  var.  Wanneiu  Briq.,  is  not 
identical  with  the  British  species  with  pale  rose-coloured  flowers 
for  which  var.  roseum  Dr.  is  suggested, 
p.  22,  n.  133/4.  1 mpatiens  ulan  n u lifer  A , var.  c.  CANDIDA,  is  a mere 

colour  form  and  does  not  breed  true,  it  should  be  omitted, 
p.  23,  n.  140/3.  Yitis  Thunbergii  (S.  & Z.,  as  Amuklousis)  I)r.,  comb, 
nov. 

p.  24,  n.  149/1.  x l" lex  Douieae  Dr.  = L.  eurouaeusxGallh.  After 
Lady  Douie,  who  was  with  me  when  it  was  gathered  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 

p.  27,  n.  160/8.  xLotus  Dayyak  Dr.  = L.  anguhtissi mus  x hispidus. 

After  its  discoverer,  Lady  Davy.  See  Hep.  Ji.E.C.,  194,  1915. 
p.  30,  n.  185/10.  Rubus  suiunteg ri basis  Dr.  in  Brit.  PI.  List  = in- 
teg  riba  sis  Rogers,  not  of  P.  J.  Mnell.  With  var.  subopacus 
(Sudre)  Dr.,  comb.  nov. 

[>.  32,  n.  185/62.  Rubus  Subinkr.uoides  Dr.  = R.  subinkrmis  Rogers, 
not  of  Muell.  & Lefev. 

p.  35.  n.  189/5.  xPotentilla  Cryeri  = P.  Crantzii  x verna.  After 
J.  Cryer,  who  found  it  with  me  in  Yorkshire.  See  Hep.  Ji.E.C., 
256,  1907. 

p 38.  n.  194/10.  xRosa  C'hasei  Dr.  = R.  canina  X rugosa.  After 
C'apt.  C.  Chase,  of  Belfast,  its  discoverer, 
p.  39,  n 194/15.  Rosa  Eglanteria,  var.  c.  Corstorphinak  Dr.  After 
Mrs  R.  H.  Corstorphine,  who  was  with  me  wlien  it  was  found. 
See  Hep.  Ji.E.C.,  195,  1915. 

p.  40,  n.  194/18.  Rosa  tomentella,  var.  h.  Rothschildii  Dr.  After 
the  Hon.  N.  C.  Rothschild,  on  whose  estate  it  grows.  See  Hep. 
Ji.E.C.,  157,  1912. 

p.  42,  n.  199/10.  xSaxifraga  Farreri  = S.  hypnoides  x tridacty- 
lites.  After  Reginald  Farrer,  who  found  it  on  I ngleborough. 
See  Hep.  Ji.E.C.,  256,  1907. 

]>.  43.  n.  199/under  30.  xS.  Andrkwsii  Harvey  may  be  deleted.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  seedling  Jasione  was  mistaken  for  it. 
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p.  43,  n.  210/1.  Cotyledon  Umbilicus-Veneris  L.,  var.  b.  bracteata 
Dr.  It  differs  from  the  type  in  being  strongly  bracteate ; doubt- 
less it  was  the  C.  lutea  of  some  British  authors.  See  Rep.  B.E.C., 
22,  1920. 

p 43,  n.  211/1.  Sedum  Telephium  L.  This  yellow-flowered  Linnean 
plant  is  not  British;  our  plant  is  S.  purpureum  Link, 
p 46,  n.  225/2.  There  seems  good  reason  to  keep  Circaea  canadensis 
Hill  (intermedia  Ehrh.)  as  a distinct  species.  It  is  said  to  occur 
in  areas  where  the  two  putative  parents  do  not  occur, 
p.  48,  n.  247/6.  Apium  Moorei  (Syme)  Dr.  This  name  was  established 
in  the  Northamptonshire  Natural  History  Society  Journ.,  129, 
1912. 

p.  49,  n.  255/2.  There  is  no  authentic  record  of  Pimpinella  Saxifraga, 
var.  nigra  Mill.,  occurring  in  Britain.  Probably  var.  ovata 
Sprengel  was  mistaken  for  it. 

p.  52,  n.  296/2.  x Galium  Hillardiae  - G.  Mollugo  x verum,  var. 
maritimum.  Named  after  Miss  Hillard,  a diligent  worker  at  the 
flora  of  Hay  ling  Isle,  where  it  abounds.  See  Hep.  B.E.C.,  32.  1917. 
p.  52,  n.  296/3.  x Galium  Hothschildii  Dr.  = G.  erectum  x verum. 
After  the  Hon.  N.  C.  Rothschild,  on  whose  estate  at  Wood  Walton 
1 discovered  it. 

p.  52,  n.  296/8.  Galium  constrictum  Chaub.  is  said  to  be  an  older 
name  than  G.  debile. 

p.  58,  n.  353/1.  x Bidens  Peacockii  Dr.  = B.  cernua  x tripartita. 
After  the  Rev.  Adrian  Woodruffe-Peacock,  who  recorded  it  from 
Northants.  See  Rep.  B.E.C.,  33.  1917. 
p.  61,  n.  383/3.  xSenecio  Ostenfeldii  Dr.  = S.  aquaticus  x Jacobaea. 
After  Professor  C.  H.  Ostenfeld,  its  discoverer  in  the  New  Forest. 
See  Rep.  B.E.C.,  17,  1914. 

p 61,  n.  383/7.  xSenecio  Baxterii  Dr.  - S.  sqvalidus  x vulgaris. 
After  Mr  Baxter,  the  Curator  of  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden.  See 
VI.  Oxf.,  449,  1886,  and  Rep.  B.E.C.,  374,  1892. 
p.  63,  n.  396/4.  xCirsium  Fraserianum  Dr.  = C.  acaule  x tubero- 
sum. After  John  Fraser  of  Kew,  a diligent  worker  at  the  British 
Flora. 

p.  63,  n.  396/8.  xCirsium  mixtvm  Dr.  = C.  arvensex palustre.  See 
Rep.  B.E.C.,  191,  1923. 

p.  64,  n.  405/11.  xCentaurf.a  cantiana  Britton  = C’.  nemoralis  x 
Scabiosa.  See  Rep.  Ji.E.C. , 772.  1922. 
p.  66,  n.  419/1.  Hiehacium  Pilosella  (L.)  Zahn,  var.  latiuscui.um 
(Nag.  & Pet.  as  sp.)  Dr.,  comb,  now 

Var.  sub  vires  pens  (Nag.  & Pet.  as  sp.).  Dr.,  comb.  nov. 

Var.  tardan8  (Nag.  A*  Pet.  as  sp.)  Dr.,  comb.  nov. 
p.  66,  n.  419/11.  Hteracium  anglicum  Fr..  var.  Hartii  (F.  J.  H., 
under  < krinthiforme)  Dr.,  comb.  nov. 
p.  66,  n.  419/17.  Hiehacium  caledonicum  H..  var.  b.  naverense  Dr. 
= H.  Shoolbredi  Zahn,  not  of  F.  ,J.  Hanbury  or  E.  S.  Marshall. 
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p.  67,  n.  419/32.  Hiekacium  tenellum  (Backhouse,  as  var.  of  eximium) 
Dr.,  comb.  nov. 

p.  67.  n.  419/57.  Hiekacium  Smithii  (Baker  in  Bab.  Man.,  Ed.  2,  255, 
as  var.)  = H.  decolob  (\Y.  R.  Lint.),  not  of  Nag.  & Pet. 
p.  67,  n.  419/63.  Hiekacium  kepanoulake  Dr.  — H.  kepandum  Ley,  as 
var.  of  cii.iATUM,  not  of  Oman. 

Var.  venosum  (Ley,  under  ciliatum)  Dr.,  comb.  nov. 
p.  68,  n.  419/80.  Hiekacium  Sommekfeltii  Lindeb.,  var.  e.  Gkiffitiui 
(F.  J.  H.,  as  var  of  ci.ovense)  l)r.,  comb.  nov. 
p.  68.  n.  419/89.  Hiekacium  Sublepistoides  (Zahn,  as  var.  of  Lepis- 
toioes)  Dr.,  comb.  nov. 

p 68,  n.  419/110.  Hiekacium  sagittatum  Lindeb.,  var.  subhiktum  (F. 

J.  H.,  as  var.  of  kivale)  Dr.,  comb.  nov. 
p.  68,  n.  419/113.  Hiekacium  Lintonianum  Dr.  = H.  okithales  Lint., 
not  of  Nag.  & Pet. 

p.  69,  n.  419/127.  Hiekacium  mutabile  (Ley,  as  var.  mutabile  of  acko- 
i.eucum,  not  mutabile  of  Schultz  or  Pursli),  comb.  nov. 
p.  69,  n.  419/156.  Hiekacium  cokdigekum  Norrl.,  var.  comb.  nov.  b. 
asymmetkicum  (Ley,  as  var.  of  sylvaticum)  Dr.,  comb.  nov. 

Var.  tkicolokans  (Zahn)  Dr.  — tkicolok  Ley. 

Var.  suitcYANEUM  (W.  K.  Lint.)  Dr.  and  ckassum  (Ley)  Dr., 
comb.  nov. 

p.  69,  n.  419/157.  Hiekacium  subtenue  (W.  R.  Lint.,  as  var.  of  syl- 
vaticum) Dr.,  comb.  nov. 

p.  69,  n.  419/172.  Hiekacium  duplicatum  Almq.,  var.  Duplicatioides 
Dr.  = (stenophyes  W.  R.  Lint.,  non  Nag.  & Pet.), 
p.  69.  n.  149/174.  Hibkacium  iNsulake  (F.  J.  H.,  as  var.  of  caesium) 
Dr.,  comb.  nov. 

p.  70,  n.  419/182.  Hiekacium  Amphiboloides  Zahn,  var.  simplex 
(Ley),  comb.  nov. 

p.  70,  n.  419/183.  Hiekacium  c aluminum  (Ley,  as  var.  of  diaphanum) 
Dr.,  comb.  nov. 

[u  70,  n.  419/205.  Hiekacium  Stewartii  (F.  J.  H.,  as  var.  of  gothi- 
cum)  Dr.,  comb.  nov. 

p 70,  n.  419/225.  Hiekacium  kcbefactum  (W.  R.  Lint.,  as  var.  of 
RiGiouM)  Dr.,  comb.  nov. 

p.  71,  n.  419/234.  Hiekacium  pseudo-aukatum  (Zahn,  as  sub-sp.)  Dr., 
comb.  nov. 

p.  71,  n.  419/238.  Hiekacium  pycnotkichum  Dalilst.,  var.  ampliden- 
tatum  (F.  ,J.  H.,  as  var.  of  strictum)  Dr.,  comb.  nov. 
p.  71,  n.  419/245.  Hiekacium  crocatum  Fr.,  var.  latifolium  (Lindeb. 
Kxsicc.  99,  as  forma)  Dr.,  comb.  nov. 

Var.  c.  hethlan diae  (Beeby,  as  var.  of  dovrense)  Dr.,  comb, 
nov. 

Var.  e.  (2)  thulense  (H.). 

p.  71.  n.  419/247.  Hiekacium  trichophyton  Almq.,  var.  glandulosum 
(F.  J.  H.,  as  forma)  Dr.,  comb.  nov. 
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p.  71,  n.  419/250.  Hieracium  dvmosum  Jord.,  var.  Carionii  (Bor.,  as 
species)  Dr.,  comb.  nov. 

p.  71,  n.  419/253.  Hieracium  lvgiiunense  (Bony  FI.  Fr.,  ix.,  387,  as 
var.  of  vtrgultorum)  Dr.,  comb.  nov. 
p 71,  n.  419/255.  Hieracium  nemorivagum  Jord..  var.  cai.vatum  (F. 

J.  H.,  as  var.  of  borealk)  Dr.,  comb.  nov. 
p.  75,  n.  439/1.  Oxycoccus  Oxycoccus  (L.,  as  Yaccinium)  Dr.,  P comb, 
nov. 

p.  76,  n.  446/2.  x Erica  Williamsii  Dr.  = E.  cinf.rea  x vagans. 
After  F.  I).  Williams  of  Cornwall.  See  Bep.  Ji.E.C.,  24,  1911  ; 
Garden rra'  Chrnn.,  December  1911. 

p.  76,  n.  453/3.  xPyrola  Redgrovensis  Dr.  = P.  minor  x seccnda. 

After  its  finder,  H.  S.  Redgrove.  See  Bep.  Ji.E.C.,  615,  1922. 
p.  76,  n.  456/1.  Hypopitys  Hypo  pity  s (L.)  L)r.,  comb.  nov.  — H. 
Monotropa  Cr. 

p 77,  n.  457/1.  Limonium  Limoniu m (L.,  #s  Statue)  Dr.,  comb.  nov. 
= L.  vulgare  Mill. 

p.  77,  n.  457/3.  Limonium  aurioui.i-ursifolium  Pourr..  var.  corym- 
BOSiiM  (C.  E.  S..  as  var.  of  i.ychsiutfowm)  Dr.,  comb.  nov. 
p.  77,  n.  458/2.  Statice  pubescens  (Sm.,  as  Armeria)  Dr.,  comb.  nov. 
p.  77,  n.  458/3.  Statice  planifolia  (Synie,  as  var.  of  Armeria)  Dr.. 

comb.  nov.  See  Bep.  li.E.G. , 203.  1915. 
p.  77,  n.  460/1.  xPrimula  Christyi  Dr.  = P.  elatior  x verts.  After 
Miller  Christy,  who  wrote  on  this  genus, 
p 78,  n.  463/7.  Lysimachia  terrestris  (L.)  Dr.,  comb.  nov. 
p.  78,  n.  478/1.  Centaurium  Centavkium  L.,  as  Gf.ntiana)  Dr.,  comb, 
nov. 

Var.  confertcm  and  var.  sublitorale  (Wh.  &■  C.  E.  S..  under 
Erythraea)  Dr.,  comb.  nov. 

x Whki.donianum  Dr.  = C.  Centaurium  x pulchellum.  Af- 
ter J.  A.  Wheldon,  the  joint  author  of  the  Flora  of 
West  Lancs.” 

x intermedium  (Wheldon,  sub  Erythraea)  Dr.  = C.  Cf.n- 

TAURIUM  X VULGARE. 

p.  79,  n.  478/2.  Centai  rium  vulgare  Rafn.,  var.  occioentalis  (Wh. 
& C.  E.  S.),  and  var.  Baii.f.yi  (Wh.  A*  C.  E.  S..  as  vars.  under 
Erythraea)  Dr.,  comb.  nov. 

I>.  79,  n.  478/6.  Centairium  Scilloidf.s  (1..,  as  Gentiana)  Dr.,  b. 

portense  (Brotero)  Dr.,  comb.  nov.  See  Bep.  Ji.E.C.,  290,  1918. 
p.  79.  n.  482/1.  Nymphoides  Na’.mphoides  (Tj.)  Dr.  - X.  orbiculata 
Gilib. 

p.  79,  n.  482/1.  (Dupl.)  Limn. anthem um  Nymphoides  (L.)  Dr.  = L. 

PEI.TATUM  Gmel.  = VlLLARSIA  NYMPHOIDES  (li.). 

p.  80,  n.  493/2.  Lappula  Lappula  (L.,  as  Myosotis)  Dr.,  comb.  nov.  = 
Lappula  echinata  = Echinospermum  eciiinatum. 
p.  80,  n.  493/3.  Lappula  minima  (Lehm.)  Dr..  1j.  patui.a  (Lelim.)  and 
L.  Szo viTSi.ANA  (Fiseh.  A*  Mev,  as  species  of  Echinospermum)  I)r., 
comb.  nov. 
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p.  82,  n.  oil  12.  Volvulus  inflatus  (Desf.,  as  Convolvulus)  Dr., 
comb.  nov. 

p.  82,  n.  511/3.  Volvulus  dahuricus  (Sims,  as  Convolvulus)  Dr., 
comb.  nov. 

p.  83,  n.  516/1.  Lycopersicon  Lycopersicum  (L.,  as  Solanum)  Dr., 
comb.  nov.  = L.  kscui.entum  Mill. 

p.  84,  n.  527/8.  xVkrbascum  oxoniense  Dr.  = V.  nigrum  x olympi- 
cum.  It  originated  in  my  Oxford  garden  from  the  two  parents 
and  has  larger  flowers  than  nigrum.  See  Hep.  B.E.C.,  39,  1917. 

]).  84.  n.  532/2.  xLinaiiia  Dominii  Dr.  = 1,.  Linaria  x purpurea.  Af- 
ter Prof.  Karl  Domin  of  Prague.  See  Hep.  B.E.C. , 168,  1912. 

p.  84,  n.  532/3.  x Linaria  cobnubiknsis  Dr.  = L.  repens  x supina. 
Found  at  Par.  Cornwall.  See  Hep.  li.E.C.,  998,  1925. 

[i.  85,  n.  532/26.  Cymbalaria  Cymbalaria  (L.,  as  Antirrhinum)  Dr., 
comb.  nov. 

p.  85,  n.  535/3.  x Scrophularia  Hurstii  Dr.  = S.  alata  x aquatic*. 
After  ('.  P.  Hurst  who  discovered  it  in  Berkshire.  See  Hr p. 
li.E.C.,  204,  1915. 

p.  85,  n.  535/3.  x Scrophularia  Towndrowii  Dr.  = S.  alata  x Scoro- 
donia.  After  F.  Towndrow  who  sent  it  from  his  Malvern  garden. 
See  Hep.  li.E.C.,  312,  1927. 

p.  86,  n.  541/1.  Digitalis  purpurea  L..  var.  monstrosa  Dr.  This  is 
a common  garden  plant  with  the  upper  flower  regular  and  open. 
Messrs  Sutton  have  succeeded  in  breeding  it  nearly  true.  It  is 
frequently  but  wrongly  alluded  to  as  a hybrid  of  Campanula  and 
Digitalis. 

p.  86,  n.  543/2.  Veronica  hybrida  L.,  vars.  albiflora  and  purpuras- 
cens  Dr.  These*  breed  true  as  does  V.  Chamaedrys  L.,  var.  alba 
Dr. 

|i.  87,  n.  545/17.  Euphrasia  Lumbii  Dr.,  vice  E.  variabilis  Druco  and 
Lumb,  which  is  preceded  by  E.  variabilis  Kernel’. 

p.  88.  n.  548/7.  xHhinanthus  Gardineri  Dr.  = 11.  borealis  x mon- 
ticola.  After  William  Gardiner,  the  author  of  the  “ Flora  of 
Forfarshire.'’  See  Hep.  li.E.C.,  205,  1915.  Note: — H.  monticola 
(Sterneck,  as  Ale  ci  oml  a pit  nr  us)  Dr.,  H.  borealis  (Sterneck)  Dr., 
and  H.  Drummond-Ilayi  (Sternack)  Dr.,  were  established  by  me 
in  Ann.  Scot.  Nat.  Hist.,  177,  1901. 

p.  89,  n.  553/1.  xPi.nguhui.a  Scullyi  Dr.  = P.  grandiflora  x vul- 
garis. After  l>.  W.  Scully,  the  author  of  the*  “ Flora  of  Kerry.” 
See  Hep.  li.E.C.,  301,  1921. 

p.  89,  n.  558/2.  xMkntha  Piqueti  Dr.  = M.  Alopecuroides  x hotun- 
difolia.  After  J.  Picpiet,  the  worker  at  the  Jersey  Flora. 

p.  90.  n.  558,7.  xM.  Fraseri  Dr.  = M.  aquatica  x piperita.  After 
John  Fraser,  the  monographer  of  the  English  Mints.  See 
Hep.  li.E.C..  315,  1927. 

p.  91,  n.  562/4.  Sature.ta  sylvatica  (Bromfield,  as  a species  of  Cala- 
mintha)  Dr.,  comb.  nov. 
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p.  91,  n.  562/5.  Satureja  ascendens  (Jordan,  as  Calamintha)  Dr.,  ? 
comb.  nov. 

p.  91,  n.  562/6.  Satureja  villosa  (Boiss.  Voy.  497,  as  Calamintha 
var.)  Dr.,  comb.  nov.  = Calamintha  baetica  Boiss.,  with  some 
doubt  as  to  the  British  species  being  identical  with  the  Spanish, 
p.  93,  n.  578/1.  x Gai.eopsis  sulfurea  Dr.  — G.  speciosa  x Tetrahit. 

var.  bifida.  See  Ann.  Scot.  Nat.  Hist.,  41.  1904. 
p.  94,  n.  581/5.  xLamium  bo r kale  Dr.  = L.  moluccellifolium  x 
pi  rpukeum.  Found  in  Sutherland.  See  ltep.  B.E.C.,  83,  1923. 
p.  94,  n.  587/2.  x A jug  a hvbrida  Dr.  - A.  pyramidalis  x reptans. 
Found  in  Caithness  and  Clare,  a very  interesting  plant.  See 
Hep.  B.E.C.,  207,  1915. 

p.  97,  n.  600/13.  Chenopodivm  glaucum  L.,  var.  Microphylloidf.s 
Dr.  = microphyllum  Murr.  not  of  Hook.  f. 
p.  98,  n.  606/3.  Atriplex  patula  L..  var.  gracilis  Dr.  in  Hep.  B.E.C., 
43,  1920,  a slender,  erect  plant,  perhaps  a distinct  sub-species  of 
exotic  origin.  Var.  elongata  Dr.,  a tall,  ramose  plant,  probably 
also  a distinct  sub-species  of  adventive  origin.  Barry,  Glamorgan, 
p.  98,  n.  611/4.  xSalicornia  Salisbtjrii  Dr.  = S.  evropaea  x ramo- 
stssima.  After  Dr  E.  J.  Salisbury,  a writer  on  the  genus, 
p.  99,  n.  611/8.  xSalicornia  Mahshai.li  Dr.  = S.  appressa  x disar- 
ttculata.  After  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall,  joint  author  of  the 
“ Flora  of  Kent.” 

p.  99.  n.  611/9.  xSalicornia  Towxsendii  = S.  disarticulata  x gra- 
cillima.  After  F.  Townsend,  author  of  the  “ Flora  of  Hamp- 
shire.” See  ltep.  B.E.C.,  125.  1917. 

p.  99,  n.  611/9.  xS.  Bartonii  Dr.  — S.  disarticulata  x ramosissima. 

After  W.  C.  Barton.  See  Hep.  B.E.C.,  51,  1917. 
p.  99,  n.  612/3.  Dondia  altissima  (Pall.,  as  Suaeda)  Dr.,  comb.  nov. 
p.  100,  n.  615/16.  x Polygonum  Lindmandii  Dr.  = P.  af.quale  x 
calcatum.  After  Dr  C.  Lindman,  who  founded  B.  adcatum  and 
nequale.  See  Ttrp.  B.E.C.,  179,  1912. 
p 100,  n.  618/2.  x Rum  ex  Arnottii  Dr.  = P.  i.ongifolivs  x obtvsi- 
folius.  After  Dr.  Walker  Arnott,  joint  author  of  the  Flora 
Seotica,”  who  recorded  x It.  conspersus.  Probably  this  hybrid 
was  meant. 

p.  101,  n.  618/4.  xRumex  Brittonii  Dr.  = R.  elongatus  x obtusi- 
folius.  After  C.  E.  Britton,  its  discoverer.  See  ltep.  B.E.C. , 
30,  1911. 

p.  101,  n.  618/9.  XRumex  vartans  Dr.  — - R.  conglomeratus  x viri- 
dts.  An  occasional  hybrid  in  England.  See  Camb.  FI.  ii.,  146, 
1914. 

]).  101,  n.  618/11.  xRumex  Warrenii  Dr.  = R.  pulcher  x viridis. 
After  Lord  de  Tabley,  the  author  of  the.  " Flora  of  Cheshire.” 
See  Hep.  B.E.C. , 34.  1872-4. 

p.  102,  n.  628/8.  x Euphorbia  Turneri  Dr.  = E.  Amygdaloidf.s  x 
pi los a.  After  William  Turner,  Dean  of  Wells,  author  of  the 
“ Names  of  Herbs,”  etc.  See  ltep.  B.E.C.,  428,  1916. 
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p.  102.  n.  628/12.  x Euphorbia  dunensis  Dr.  = E.  Parat.ias  x port- 
1, andica. 

p.  10.3.  n.  633/4.  Ulmvs  Plotii  Dr.  = U.  sativa  Moss  non  Mill.  = 
U.  minor  Henry  non  Mill.  = IT.  Lockii  Dr.,  nomen.  See  Ifr//. 
7 i.E.C.,  30,  1011;  Jo-urn.  North  ants  Not.  That.  Snc..  88.  1011; 
Gant.  GJtrnn.,  December  9.  1911.  After  Dr  Plot,  author  of  “ Nat. 
Hist,  of  Oxford,”  where  he  describes  it  in  1677  as  Ulinus  folio 
mi  gusto  gla.hr o. 

p.  104,  n.  643/1.  Alnus  Alnus  (L.),  vnr.  macrocarpa  (Req.)  Dr.  and 
var.  mic'rocarpa  (Fechtr.)  Dr.,  comb,  now  They  were  described 
by  their  authors  under  .1.  glut  i no  so. 
p 106,  n.  660/8.  xSalix  scotiana  Dr.  = S.  Caprea  x Myhsinites. 

Recorded  from  Glen  Fiagh  in  Angus, 
p.  106,  n.  660/9.  xSalix  anousensis  Dr.  = S.  aurita  x Myrsinites. 

Found  in  Angus  (hence  the  name)  and  Perthshire, 
p.  106,  n.  660/12.  xSalix  breadaliif.nsis  Dr.  = S.  Andersoniana  x Ar- 
buscvla.  Found  on  the  Breadalhanes  in  Perth,  hence  the  name, 
p.  106,  n.  660/12.  xSalix  Arbusculoides^S.  Andersoniana x Ariu’s- 
cit.a  x phylhteolia.  This  triple  hybrid  is  recorded  by  J.  Fraser, 
p.  106.  n.  660/12.  xSalix  Forresiana  Dr.  = S.  Andersoniana  x aurita 
XuiNEREA  = S.  \V ALDSTK1NIANA  Forbes  (not  of  Willdenow).  After 
John  Forbes,  the  author  of  “ Salictum  Woburnense,”  1829. 
p 106,  n.  660/12.  xSai.ix  Whitei  Dr.  = S.  Andersoniana  x aurita 
x Myrsinites.  After  F.  Buchanan  White,  a monographer  of 
the  genus.  It  is  a rare  triple  hybrid  found  in  Perth, 
p 106.  n.  660/12.  xSalix  Phylicioides  Dr.  = S.  Andersoniana  x 

Caprea  x phylictfolia.  Another  rare  triple  hybrid  found  in  two 
vice-counties. 

p.  106,  n.  660/12.  xSalix  Cinehioides  Dr.  = S.  Andersoniana  x 

cinerea  x phylictfolia.  A triple  hybrid  recorded  for  five  North 
Britain  vice-counties. 

p.  106,  n.  660/12.  xSalix  Myrsinitoides  Dr.  = S.  Andersoniana  x 
Myrsinites  x phyi.icifolia.  Recorded  from  three  Scottish  vice- 
counties. 

p 106,  n.  660/12.  xSalix  Fraserii  Dr.  = S.  Andersoniana  x phylici- 

folia . See  ltep.  , 986.  1925.  A not  uncommon  hybrid 

named  after  the  well-known  salicologist. 
p.  106,  n.  660/14.  xSalix  perthknsis  Dr.  = S.  Arbuscula  x Myrsi- 
nitks.  It  is  the  serf  a of  F.  B.  White,  which  is  ante-dated  by 
Willdenow,  hence  a new  name  is  needed  for  which  1 suggest  x 
perthensis. 

p.  106,  n.  650/16.  xSai.ix  superata  F.  11.  White  = S.  lanata  x reti- 
culata. 

p.  106,  n.  650/18.  xSalix  onychiophylla  And.  = S.  hkrbacea  x reti- 
culata. Perth  and  Angus. 

P 107,  n.  651/4.  xPopui.us  cantabridgensis  l)r.  = P italica x nigra. 
Recorded  from  Cambridge  as  a planted  tree.  See  Cainh.  FI.  ii., 
10,  1914. 
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P-  108,  11.  661/1.  COKALLORRHIZA  CORALLORRHIZA  (L.,  as  OpHRIS) 
Karst.  Dents.  FI.,  448.  1880-3. 

p.  108,  n.  664/3.  Spiranthes  Romanzoffiana  Cham.,  var.  stricta 
(Rydberg,  as  a species)  Dr.,  comb.  nov.  This  is  the  North  Irish 
plant.  The  Cork  and  Kerry  plant  is  now  referred  to  S.  gemmipnrn . 

p.  108,  n.  666/1.  Epipogium:  Epipogium  (L.,  as  Satyrtum)  Dr.,  comb, 
nov.  = E.  AP HA'LL V M Sw. 

p.  108,  n.  667/2.  Cephai.anthera  Damasonium  (Miller,  as  Serapias) 
Dr.  See  Ann.  Sent.  Not.  lint.,  226.  1906. 

p 108,  n.  668/2.  Het.leborine  Helleborinf,  (L..  as  Serapias  Hei.i.e- 
borine  p.p.)  Dr.,  comb.  nov. 

p 108,  n.  668/2.  x Helleborinf  Crowtheri  Dr.  = H.  Helleborinf 
x atropc  rpcrea . After  its  finder.  Mr  Crowther  of  Grassington. 
See  Naturalist,  128,  1909. 

p.  109,  n.  669/7.  Orchis  INCARNATA  x praetermissa.  See  Hep.  B.E.C., 
212,  1915;  400,  1918;  576,  608,  1919;  137.  1923;  296,  419,  1927. 

O.  INCARNATA  X MACULATA.  See  Hep.  B.E.C.,  t.  17, 
1917;  Journ.  lint.,  186,  1902. 

p.  109,  n.  669/10.  x Orchis  Hallii  Dr.  = O.  maculata  x praf.tf.r- 
missa . After  P.  M.  Hall,  a worker  at  the  British  palmate  Or- 
chids. See  Hep.  Ti.E.C.,  24,  1914. 

p 109,  n.  669/10.  x Orchis  scotica  Dr.  = 0.  maculata  x praetermissa, 
var  pclchella.  Not  rare  in  Scotland.  See  Hep.  B.E.C.,  578,  1919. 

p.  109,  n.  669/11.  x Orchis  Curtisiana  Dr.  = O.  Fcchsii  x incar- 
nata.  After  Wm.  Curtis,  author  of  the  “ Flora  Londinensis.” 
See  Hep.  B.E.C.,  107,  1914. 

p.  109,  n.  669/11.  x Orchis  transiens  Dr.  = O.  Fuchsii  x maculata. 
See  Hep.  li.E.C.,  213,  1915. 

p.  109,  n.  669/11.  xO.  Mortonii  Dr.  = O.  Ercnsii  x praetermissa. 
After  ,J . Morton,  author  of  the  “ Natural  History  of  Northamp- 
tonshire.” See  Hep.  li.E.C. , 106,  1914;  t.  18,  1917. 

p.  109,  n.  669/11.  x Orchis  hibernica  Dr.  = O.  Fcchsii  x Haberaria 
Gymnadenia.  See  Hep.  li.E.C. , 53,  1917.  Good  specimens  were 
sent  from  Fermoy,  Cork.  Found  in  several  British  counties. 

P 109,  n.  674/1.  x Habenaria  Evansii  Dr.  = Habenaria  Gymnadenia 
x O.  maculata.  After  Dr  A.  H.  Evans  of  Cambridge.  See  Hep. 
B.E.C.,  199,  1906. 

p.  109,  n.  674/1.  x Habenaria  Quirkiana  = Habenaria  Gymnadenia x O. 
praetermissa.  See  Hep.  li.E.C. . 26,  1914.  From  Winchester, 
where  it  was  found  on  the  chalk  down.  See  Winchester  Coll.  X. 
II.  Hep.,  102,  1911.  The  Rev.  R.  Quirk  had  previously  named  it 
II.  Win  ton  i (Hep.  li.E.C.,  33,  1911),  a hybrid  as  he  thought  of 
In  I i folic , a plant  I do  not  understand.  1 therefore  suggest  Quirki- 
n mi  to  replace  Win  ton  i. 

p.  Ill),  n.  674/1.  For  x Habenaria  Anacamptoides  = Habenaria  Gym- 
nadenia x O.  pyram idalis  read  Anacamptis  (Wilms.,  1868)  Dr., 
comb.  nov.  From  the  section  Anacainptis  of  Orchis  to  which  pyra- 
midalis  belongs.  See  Hep.  li.E.C. , 26,  1914. 
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p.  110,  n.  674/4.  xHabenabia  Vaughanii  Dr.  = Habenaria  (Coelo- 
glossum)  viridis  x Orchis  incarnata.  Alter  Canon  Vaughan  of 
Winchester. 

p.  110.  n.  674/4.  x Habenaria  mixta  (Asch.  tVr  Graebn.)  Dr.,  comb, 
nov.  = Habenaria  (Coeloglossum)  viridis  x Orchis  Fuchsii. 
See  liep.  B.E.C.,  tt.  15  and  16,  1917. 
p.  110,  n.  674/4.  x Habenaria  Websteri  Dr.  = Habenaria  (Coeloglos- 
scm)  viridis  x 0.  maculata.  After  A.  I).  Webster,  the  author 
of  “ British  Orchids.”  See  liep.  B.E.C.,  214,  1915. 
p.  110,  n.  674/6.  Habenaria  virescens  (Zollik.  1829,  as  Orchis)  Dr., 
vice  Habenaria  chi.oroleuca  H.  Ridley  and  Habenaria  chloran- 
tha  Bab.,  1837,  non  Sprengel,  1829. 
p.  110,  n.  674/7.  x Habenaria  hybrida  Dr.  = H abenaria  bifoi.ia  x 
virescens.  Skye,  very  rare.  See  liep.  B.E.C. , 508,  1910. 
p.  110,  n.  674/7.  Habenaria  Chevali.ieriana  (Camus  under  Pgatan- 
thera)  Dr.,  ? comb.  nov. 

p.  Ill,  n.  691/3.  Polygonatvm  Polygon atgm  (L.,  as  Convallaria) 
Dr..  ? comb.  nov. 

p.  113.  n.  718/1.  J uncus  spinosits  Forsk..  var.  atlanticus  (J.  W. 

White,  as  a var.  of  J.  maritimus)  Dr.,  and  var.,  comb.  nov. 
p.  113,  n.  718/9.  xJuncus  Surrejana  Dr.  = J.  acctielorvs  x articu- 
latus  (lamproca Ri’U s) . See  liep.  B.E.t'.,  96.  1883.  Agreed  to 
by  Buchenau.  It  was  found  in  Surrey, 
p.  114,  n.  718/14.  X J uncus  transiens  Dr.  = J.  compressusxGehardi. 

p.  115,  n.  722/4.  The  vars.  zostebifoi.i cm  (Neuin.),  microcephalum 

(Xeum.),  and  oiminctcm  (Neum.)  were  described  under  S.  affine 
and  are  new  combinations  under  Sparganicm  angustifoi.ium. 
p.  115,  n.  722/4.  x Sparganium  zetgandicum  Dr.  = K.  angustikolium  x sim- 
plex.  Found  in  Zetland.  See  Dr.  FI.  Ze.tl.  in  liep.  B.E.C. , 526,  1922. 
p 115,  n.  729/1.  x Agism  a Gluckii  Dr.  — A.  Plantago-aquatica  L.  x 
Echinodorus  Ranunculoides  Engel.  After  Hugo  Gliick,  who 
discovered  it  in  Ireland.  See  Hep.  B.E.C.,  343,  1913. 
p.  116.  n.  733/1.  Damasonium  Damasonium  (L.,  as  Agism  a)  Dr.  in  VI. 
Berks.  513,  1897. 

p.  116,  n.  737/2.  The  vars.  amphibius  (Fr.),  cancellatus  (Fryer),  and 

lancifolius  (Cham.  & Sclileclit.)  were  made  under  P.  polygoni- 

folius,  and  are  new  combinations  under  P.  oblongvs  Viv. 
p.  116,  n.  737/5.  Potamogeton  agpinus  Balh.,  var.  d.  Palmeri  Dr. 
Brit.  PI.  List,  ed.  ii.,  73,  1908  = P.  alpinus  x ? praelongus. 
After  Miss  C.  E.  Palmer,  who  found  it  with  me  in  Hampshire. 
Arthur  Bennett  agreed  to  this. 

p.  118,  n.  740/1.  x Zoster  a Hagstromii  Dr.  = Z.  marina  x nana. 
See  liep.  B.E.C,,  684.  1919.  After  Dr  J.  O,  Hagstrbm,  a mono- 
grapher of  the  Pondweeds. 

p.  119,  n.  746/4.  xScirpus  arunensis  Dr.  - S.  Tabernaemontani  x 
triqueter.  From  the  river  Arun  in  Sussex,  where  it  is  plentiful  with 
both  parents.  ,s'.  cnrinatus,  to  which  it  has  been  previously  referred, 
is  a hybrid  of  larustris  and  triqueter.  See  liep.  B.E.C.,  68,  1923. 
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p.  120,  n.  753/3.  xCarex  SUBGRACILIS  Dr.  = C.  ACUTIFORMIS  X GRACI- 
LIS. See  Rep.  B.E.C.,  215,  1915. 

1>.  120,  n.  753/7.  x Car  ex  ixvoluta  (Bab.,  as  var.  of  vesicaria)  Dr., 
comb.  nov.  = P C.  ixflata  x vesicaria.  Cheshire.  See  Svnie 
E.B.  x.,  170,  and  Rep.  B.E.C.,  9,  1863. 
p.  120,  n.  753/15.  xCarex  Corstorphinei  Dr.  = C.  binervis  x flava, 
var.  oedocarpa.  After  R.  H.  Corstorphine,  who  was  with  me  when 
it  was  found  in  Glen  Pliee,  Angus.  See  Rep.  R.E.C.,  216,  1915. 
p.  122,  n.  753/45.  xCarex  Curtisii  Dr.  = C.  elata  x gracilis  (C. 
acuta  x stricta).  After  Win.  Curtis,  tlie  author  of  the  “ Flora 
Londinensis.” 

p.  124,  n.  762/2.  Eleusine  aegyptia  (L.,  as  Cynosurus)  Pers.  Syn. 

i.,  87,  1805.  = Dactyloctenium  aegypticm  (Willd.)  Richt. 
p.  124,  n.  763/1.  Sorghum  Sorghum  (L.,  as  Holcus)  Dr.,  comb.  nov. 
p.  126.  n.  780/2.  xAcrostis  densissima  (Hack.)  Dr.,  comb.  nov.  = 
A.  alba  x verticillata.  See  Rep.  R.E.C.,  343,  1913. 
p.  127,  n.  783/2.  Calamagrostis  Calamagrostis  (L..  as  Arundo)  Dr., 
comb.  nov. 

p.  128,  n.  795/2.  Arrhenatiierum  tuberosum  (Gilib.,  as  Avena)  Dr., 
comb.  nov.  See  Rep.  B.E.C'.,  29,  1914. 
p 129,  n.  802/1.  Phragmites  Phragmites  (L..  as  Arundo)  Dr.,  comb. 


nov. 

p.  130,  n.  815/2.  Eracrostis  Eragrostis  L.,  as  Poa)  Dr.,  comb.  nov. 

= E.  minor  Host. 

p.  131,  n.  825/4.  xGlyceria  sauna  Dr.  = G.  distans  x maritima. 

See  Rep.  B.E.C. , 61.  1917. 

p.  132,  n.  825/7.  xGlyceria  Burdoni  Dr.  = G.  Borreri  x maritima. 
After  Prebendary  B.  J.  Burdon,  who  was  with  me  when  it  was 
found  in  Sussex.  See  Rep.  B.E.C.,  61,  1917. 
p.  134,  n.  830/1.  x Agropyron  Hackelti  Dr.  in  Rep.  B.E.C.,  252,  1906. 

= A.  .ruNCEUM  x repens.  After  Prof.  Hackel,  the  authority  on 
grasses.  See  also  Rep.  R.E.C.,  578,  1897;  09,  1903:  J39,  1904:  33 
252,  1906. 

p 134,  n.  830/2.  xAgropyron  Oliverii  Dr.  in  Rep.  R.E.C.,  38,  1911, 

— A.  pungens  x repens.  After  Prof.  F.  Oliver, 
p.  138.  n.  856/4.  x Dryopteris  ambic.ua  Dr  = D.  aristata  x spixu- 


losa. 

p.  138,  n.  856/10.  Dryopteris  Dryopteris  (1..,  as  Polypodium)  Dr., 
comb.  nov. 

p.  138,  n.  857/4.  The  vars.  dentata  (Hook.),  cynapifot.ia  Koch,  ax- 
th risci folia  Koch,  and  sempervirf.ns  (Moore)  were  described  un- 
der C.  FRAGiLis.  and  are  new  combinations  under  Cystoptf.ris 
Filix-fragit.is. 


Some  earlier  authorities  for  the  combinations  than  these  cited  will 

probably  be  found. 
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p.  v i i . , line  28. 


p- 

xi.. 

line  32. 

!>• 

x i i i . 

line  1. 

p- 

xvi. 

line  17. 

p- 

xv  i. 

line  37. 

p. 

xvi. 

line  47. 

p- 

xvi  i 

> 

line  14. 

p- 

xli.. 

line  13. 

p- 

1,  n 

6/2. 

p. 

2.  n 

6/7. 

p. 

2.  n 

6. 

!>• 

4,  n 

21/2. 

P- 

5,  n 

30. 

P- 

6,  n 

35/2. 

P- 

8.  n 

45/6. 

P- 

8,  n 

48/2 

P- 

9,  n 

54/6. 

P- 

10, 

n. 

59. 

!>• 

10, 

60. 

P- 

10, 

n 

61/3. 

P- 

11, 

n 

61/9. 

P- 

11, 

li 

61/21. 

P- 

11, 

n 

61 / 39. 

P- 

11, 

ii 

61/39. 

P- 

12, 

n 

76/3. 

P- 

13, 

P- 

13, 

n. 

88. 

P- 

13, 

n. 

88/6. 

1>. 

14, 

n 

88. 

P- 

14, 

n 

88/23. 

P- 

15, 

n 

89/1  e. 

P- 

15, 

n 

93. 

ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

After  “employed”  insert  “ When  no  number  follows 
a native  species,  it  is  assumed  that  it  occurs  in 
all  the  vice-connties.” 

After  Riddelsdell  insert  “ for  critical  help.” 

Delete  (>.  entente. 

For  breviden. s read  brevifolitt. 

For  hiberniea  read  hyberna. 

For  vulgaturn  read  vvlgata. 

For  calaminaria  read  calciminare. 

For  “ haetare  ” read  “ hectare.” 

Add  e.  prostratc s Gaud,  (reptabundus  JorcL). 

f.  vii.losus  Lamotte. 

Add  to  c.  (P  alismifolius  Glaeb.). 

Add  X REPTANS  = LEVENKNSIS  Dr. 

Add  16  (2)  monspelievsis  L.  S.  Fur. 

Add  ? xLecoqii. 

Tlie  date  of  7 )icentrti  is  1833  not  1883. 

(Dupl.)  For  “ DC.”  read  “ Hr.” 

For  groenlandica  L.  read  scotica  Dr.  The  British 
plant  is  not  groenlandica. 
and  Dupl.  For  Chia  read  chia. 

For  Ciiieranthos  read  Cheiranthos. 

Add  15  (2)  laevigata  (E.  At.). 

Add  28  (2)  rvbella  (F.  At.). 

For  “Mill.  Abr.  1754”  read  “Zinn  Cat.  PI.  Goett.  1757 
(non  Mill.).” 

For  rirescens  read  virideseenx. 

Iberia  is  not  distinct  from  61/1.  graminifolium. 

Put  P to  apetalum  Willd. 

b.  glabripex  Thell.  belongs  to  peregrin  inn  Thell. 

Add  h.  gr  a rile  sre-ns  Thell. 

Add  b.  criocarpum  Webb  & Berth. 

Add  86/2.  CAY  LUSK  A A.  St.  Hil.  Resedao.  29,  1837. 

1 eanexcens  A.  St.  Hil.  N.  Africa. 

Add  3 (2)  AitKNi color  Chab.  Lines,  Bucks. 

For  x stag nina  read  x persicifolia. 

Add  13  (2)  derlinata  W.  A K.  Hungary. 

Add  b.  subincisa  (.lord.). 

For  major  read  ma.iiis. 

Add  2 (2)  Saxifrage i Scop.  It.  is  only  a garden  escape. 
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p- 

15, 

n. 

96/2. 

p- 

16, 

n. 

96/8. 

p- 

17, 

n. 

100/8. 

p- 

18, 

n. 

104/1. 

p. 

19, 

n. 

105/5. 

p. 

19, 

n. 

107. 

p- 

19, 

n. 

112/13. 

p- 

20, 

n. 

116. 

p- 

21, 

n. 

127/14. 

p- 

22 

n. 

128/3. 

p. 

22, 

n. 

128/ 10. 

p. 

99 

j 

n. 

132. 

p- 

23, 

n. 

136/1. 

p- 

23, 

n. 

145. 

p- 

24, 

n. 

151/3. 

1) 

24, 

n. 

153/1. 

p- 

25, 

n. 

153/4. 

!’• 

25, 

n. 

153/7. 

P- 

25, 

n . 

154/2. 

P 

25, 

n. 

154/4. 

P- 

25, 

n. 

155/1  b. 

P- 

26, 

n. 

155/7. 

P- 

27, 

n. 

160/5. 

P- 

28, 

n. 

176/2. 

P- 

28, 

n. 

176/9. 

P- 

29, 

n. 

176/13. 

P- 

29, 

n. 

178/2. 

P- 

29, 

n . 

178/5. 

1»- 

29, 

n. 

178/6. 

P- 

29, 

n. 

178/25. 

P- 

30, 

n. 

183/5. 

PP 

>.  31 

, 32,  33,  35, 

PP 

. 31 

, 33,  34,  35. 

P- 

33, 

n . 

185/92. 

P- 

35, 

n. 

185/149 

P- 

35, 

n. 

185/158 

P- 

37, 

n. 

193/5. 

P- 

39. 

li. 

194/12. 

Add 

Add 

Add 


Add  f.  VESICARIA. 

Add  19  (2)  trinervia  Seb.  & Maui'.  1C.  Eur. 

Add  X VVLGATUM  = OXONIENSK  Dr. 

Add  rraecox  as  a synonym  of  nana  Linton. 

For  “(Cr.)”  read  (L.). 

Add  2 grandifloru  Hook.  Brazil. 

For  Desetangix  read  Desetangsii. 

Add  10  punctata  All.  Eur. 

Add  e.  album.  This  conies  true  from  seed. 

Add  g.  MICRANTHUM. 

For  roman  uni  read  acuule  (L.)  B.  & T. 

Add  10  incarnata  L.  S.  Afr.  Guernsey. 

Add  11  tetraphylla  Cav.  Mexico. 

Add  c.  lutescens  Dr.  Hib. 

1 (2)  arboreus  L.  Freshfield,  Lancs. 

d.  PAuviEOLiA  (Rienc.)  Dr. 

e.  minor  Gaud.  (This  may  cover  tcnuifuHolutu.) 

f.  I’UBESCENS. 

Add  h.  oligocarpa  (Corb.)  ltienc. 
i.  sardou  Moris. 

Add  f.  ungu iculata  (Ser.)  Dr. — a teratological  form. 

g.  INTEL  IUSTXPULA  (RoUV)  Dr. 

Add  b.  macrorrhizus  Pers. 

Add  e.  laxifiorus  Rouv. 

For  pedunculatum  read  pf.uunculosum  Ser. 

Add  C.  BRACHYCALY CINUM  RoUV. 

Add  f.  AGRESTINUM  Jord. 

Add  f.  Scandalioides  Rienc.  Harris.  Zetland. 

(forma  g ran  die  lores  Dr.,  p.p.) 

Add  b.  stenophylla  Boiss. 

Add  d.  violascens  (Rouv)  comb.  nov. 

Add  j.  arenivaga  (Lamotte). 

Add  e.  oblongus  Ser. 

Add  b.  glabra  Trautv. 

Add  e.  gracilis  Dr. 

Add  d.  obtusifolius  Martr.-Don. 

Add  x TNSITITIA. 

n.  185/12,  / 18.  / 23,  /67,  /106.  / 151 , / 153.  For  husti- 
( anus  use  ui.mifoi.ius,  the  older  name, 
n.  185/14,  / 1 08,  / 120,  / 151 . For  lf.ucostachys  read 

VESTITUS. 

Substitute  discerptus  for  echinatus  ; the  latter  is  a 
nomen  confusuxn. 

Delete  h.  fasciculatus. 

The  older  name  is  parri floras  Nuttall. 

For  canadensis  read  canadensr. 

Add  in.  Afzki.iana  Fr. 

n.  pseudo-Haberiana  R.  Keller. 
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p.  40.  n.  194/] 9. 
I>.  42,  n.  198. 
p.  42.  u.  199/20. 
p.  46.  n.  223/2. 


Add  1.  Cuspid atoides  Crep. 

Add  4 vulgaris  Moencli.  Eur. 

Add  P b.  minuta  Poll. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Lainarkiana  De  Vries  is  not 
identical  with  g ran di flora  Ait. 


I>  47.  n. 
p.  48,  n. 
p.  49.  n. 
p.  50,  n. 
p.  52,  n. 
p.  54,  n. 
[i.  58,  n. 
p.  59,  n. 

p.  60,  li. 

p.  63, 
p.  64,  n. 
p.  65,  n. 
p.  68,  n. 
p.  68,  n. 
p.  69,  n. 
p.  71,  n. 
p.  71,  n. 
p.  71,  n. 
p 71,  n. 
p.  72,  n. 
p.  72,  n. 


For  “ Thunb.  Japan.”  read  Murr.  Austral.” 
Enclose  Fries  in  brackets  ; he  described  it  as  a species. 
Add  1.  ovata  Sprengel.  Eng.  2. 

Add  c.  minima  Rout  & Camus.  Hib. 

For  litorale  read  maritimum. 

For  subinteger  read  subintegrum. 

Add  7 medians  Murb.  N.  Afr. 

Add  19  carinatum  Scliousb.  Morocco. 

Add  c.  vestita  Corb.  (canescens  ltouy). 

Add  401/2.  discolor  DC.  Eur. 

For  “Brittonii”  read  “cantiana  C.  E.  B.” 

Add  6 (2)  bulbosa  Tauscli.  S.  & E.  Eur. 

419/112  b.  Add  after  1).,  3. 

419/113.  For  Lintoniana  read  Lintonianum  Dr. 

419.  Add  140  (2)  iiolopleurum  Dahlst.  Orkney. 

419/211.  Add  1.  chloromelanum  Dahlst.  Donegal. 

419/245  e.  Delete  brackets  and  read  e (2)  thulense  H.  non  D. 
420/1.  For  “ Tineo  ” read  “ Tenure.” 

420.  Add  2 integrifolia  L.  S.  Eur. 

422/2  e.  For  sordida  read  sordidus. 

422/3  b.  For  lasiolaena  read  lasiolaenus. 

d.  For  arena ria  read  arenaiuus. 


236. 

247/5  b. 

255/2. 

265/6. 

296/2. 

310/1  b. 

364. 

37u. 

378/3. 

405/  11. 
416. 


P- 

72, 

n. 

423. 

P- 

72. 

n. 

423. 

P- 

72, 

n. 

423. 

P- 

72, 

n. 

423. 

P- 

72, 

n. 

423. 

P- 

72, 

n. 

423. 

P- 

72, 

n. 

423/ 

P- 

72, 

n. 

423. 

P- 

73, 

n. 

423. 

P- 

73, 

n. 

423. 

]>• 

73, 

n. 

423. 

P- 

73, 

n. 

423. 

P- 

73, 

n. 

423. 

P- 

73, 

n. 

423. 

P- 

73, 

n. 

423. 

P- 

73, 

n. 

423. 

P- 

73, 

n. 

423. 

P- 

73, 

n. 

423. 

P- 

73, 

n. 

423. 

For  “ Weber  ” read  “ Zinn  Cat.  PI.  Hurt.  Goett. 
325,  1757. 

Add  1 (2)  argutum  D.  Bucks. 

Add  2 (2)  helvicarpum  I).  Wilts. 

Add  5 (2)  glauciniforme  1).  Bucks. 

Add  15  (2)  ACRii’OLiuM  D.  Fetlar. 

Add  15  (3)  acinodontum  D.  Fetlar. 

Delete  laetefrons  and  substitute  Landmarkh  D. 

Add  34  (2)  strictophyllum  D. 

b.  immaculatum  D.  Orkney. 

Add  36  (2)  ADsiMiLH  D.  Berks. 

Add  36  (3)  aequatum  D.  Berks. 

Add  36  (4)  ardisodon  D.  Oxon. 

Add  42  (2)  atromarginatum  Lindb.,  probably. 

Add  46  (2)  caphooentrum  D.  Eng.  3. 

Add  54  (2)  DUPLiDKNTiFRONS  D.  Orkney. 

Add  63  (2)  ham i feru m D.  Berks. 

Add  62  (2)  hemipolyodon  D.  Berks. 

Add  83  (2)  semiprivum  D.  Berks. 

Add  83  (3)  silesiantjm  I).  Eng.  2. 

Add  83  (4)  simulatum  D.  Berks. 
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!>•  "3, 

n.  423. 

p.  73, 

n.  423. 

p.  73, 

u.  423. 

p.  73, 

n.  423. 

p.  73, 

n.  423. 

p.  75, 

n.  436/6. 

p.  75, 

n.  442. 

p.  78, 

n.  468 / 1 . 

p.  79, 

n.  480. 

p.  81, 

n.  497. 

p.  82, 

n.  509. 

p.  82, 

n.  511/1  b 

p.  83, 

n.  518/10. 

!>  84, 

n.  527 /5. 

p.  84, 

n.  527/8  c 

p.  84, 

n.  532/11. 

p.  85, 

n.  532/15. 

p.  86, 

n.  541/2. 

!>•  86, 

n.  543/8. 

P- 

86, 

n. 

543/ 18, 

P- 

86, 

n. 

543/19, 

P- 

86, 

n. 

543. 

P- 

88, 

n. 

550/1. 

P 

89, 

n. 

552/5. 

P- 

90, 

n. 

558/6. 

P- 

91, 

n. 

558 / 1 2 

P- 

91, 

n. 

561/1. 

P- 

91, 

n. 

561/5. 

P 

92, 

n. 

566/1. 

P- 

93, 

n. 

577/9. 

P- 

93, 

n. 

578/3. 

P- 

93, 

n. 

581/3. 

P- 

94, 

n. 

585/2. 

P 

95, 

n. 

588. 

P 

95, 

n. 

592/2. 

P- 

95, 

n. 

592/3. 

P- 

96, 

n. 

596/4. 

P- 

96, 

n. 

596/8. 

P- 

96, 

n. 

600. 

P- 

96, 

n. 

600/7. 

Add  84  (2)  stenacrum  1).  Oxon. 

Add  84  (3)  stf.noglossum  D.  Eng.  2. 

Add  84  (4)  steptolobuh  I).  ined.  Berks. 

Add  84  (5)  subexpallidum  D.  Eng.  3. 

Add  84  (0)  scblaeticolor  1).  mod. 

Read  L.  falcuta  Fritsch- Specular  ia  falcata  R.  & L. 
For  Peknetty  read  Pernettya. 

For  d.  serpyllifoi.ia  read  b.  serpyllyfolius. 

Add  10  ucaulis  L.  Eur. 

Add  8 brach-y  calyx  Boiss.  Kurdistan. 

Add  6 calycinum  Yiv.  S.  Eur. 

Add  7 humile  Desf.  Syria. 

Enclose  Lange  in  brackets. 

For  F ranchetti  read  Francheti. 

Add  X NIGRUM. 

Delete  thapsiforme  (Schrad.). 

For  itulica  Trev.  read  angustissima  (Lois.)  Borb. 

For  tripartita  read  bipartita. 

graiidi  flora  Miller  is  older  than  ambigua  Murr. 

Add  d.  divaricata  (Krosche)  C.  E.  B. 

e.  ambigua  (Krosche)  C.  E.  B. 

f.  ulvacea  Haustn. 

Add  d.  Aschersomana  (Lehm.). 

Add  c.  Garkiana  P.  Fourn. 

d.  versicolor  Mathieu. 

Add  23  (2)  austriaca  L.  E.  Eur. 

Add  b.  braoteosa  Rent. 

Add  b.  platyloba  Meist. 

Prefix  asterisk. 

Add  X VERTICILLATA. 

Add  X VULGARIS  = CITRIODORUS  Pers. 

For  pychnotrichus  read  pycnotrichus. 

Add  b.  modesta  Briq. 

c.  rostrata  Reichb. 

For  mlicif cilia  read  sulvifolia. 

An  older  name  is  segetai.is  Neck. 

Add  c.  ex  annulate  si  Loret  & Berg. 

Transfer  samia  to  584/2,  and  read  Vhlumis  samia  L. 
Greece. 

Add  19  (2)  cxigua  Murr.  Medit. 

For  chilnisix  read  hrasiliense  L.  S.  Am. 

For  bonariensis  DC.  read  argentea  Lam.  Eur. 

For  “ Willd.”  read  “ (Willd.)  Thell.” 

Add  b.  maculatus  Thell. 

Add  1 (2)  [crassifolium  Hornein.] 
b.  Degenianusi  Aellen.  Kent  ? 

For  Vachelliak  read  tridkntinusi  Murr.  the  older 
name. 
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p.  96, 


P-  97, 
p.  97, 
p.  97, 
p.  97, 
p.  97. 
p.  97, 
p.  97, 
p.  97, 
[).  97, 
p 97, 
P.  98, 

p.  99, 
p.  99, 

P 99, 

p 101, 
p.  101, 
p.  101, 
p.  101, 

P 102, 

p.  102, 


p.  ioa, 


p.  104, 
p.  104, 
p.  104, 
p.  109, 


p.  109, 
p.  109, 

p.  112, 
p.  112, 


p.  114, 
p.  114, 


n.  600/8.  Add  k.  ^2)  phaeacutum  Murr. 

1.  (2)  MTJRALIFORMIS  MuiT. 

X FICIFOLIUM  = ZaHNII  MlllT. 

p (bis)  mixtifrons  Murr. 


n.  600/8. 
n.  600/11. 

n.  600/20. 
n.  600/21. 

n.  600/31. 

li.  600. 


. 600/32. 


p (ter)  deltophylltjm  Murr. 

Add  y.  ovattjm  Aell. 

Add  c.  Leptophylloides  (Murr)  Thell.  & Aell. 

Add  18  (2)  triangulare  R.  Br.  Austral. 

Strictum  A.  W.  Roth  is  older  than  striatum  Murr. 
Add  e.  multi  den  tut  um  Aell.  and  f.  dcminutum  Aell. 
Add  21  (2)  pallidicaulc  Aell.  Hah.  ? 

Add  b.  gracile  Aell. 

Add  31  (2)  amaranticolor  Coste  tfc  Reyn. 

Add  34  (2)  holopterwm  Thell.  & Aell. 

May  be  album  x atriplicis. 

Add  609  (2)  POLY  CN  EM  ON  L. 

1 arvense  L.  Eur.,  etc. 


n. 

u. 

ri. 

n. 


n. 


n. 

n. 

n. 


n. 


n. 


n. 

n. 

n. 


n. 

n. 

n. 


n. 


n. 


615/7.  Add  xsc'ahkum  = Danseri  Dr. 

615/10.  Add  to  mite  Sarnia. 

615/12.  For  maritinum  read  maritimum. 

618/4.  Delete  ? before  x obtusifoi.ius. 

618/6.  Add  e.  discolor  Wallr. 

618/11  X.  For  “ Haussk.”  read  “ Camus.” 

618/16  g.  For  hastata  read  hastatus. 

628/11.  For  Thellungii  read  Gayeri  Boros  et  So 6=  xSchroe- 
terii  Thell. 

633/1.  Add  c.  nitida  Syme.  A doubtful  var.  Insert  in 
brackets  Ulmus  glandulosa,  latifolia  and  parvi- 
folia  Bindley . They  need  verification. 

637/2  b.  For  “ Dr.”  read  “ Weddell.” 

Add  c.  iNERs  (Forsk.). 

Add  d.  elegans  Dr. 

Add  643  (3)  viridis  DC.  Eur. 

650/1.  Add  b.  latifolia  Anders. 

650/3.  Add  d.  stenophylla  Fraser. 

669/14.  For  Vilrusii  read  Vilmsii. 

Add  xHabenaria  Gymnadknia  = 0.  Robson ii  (Hesl.- 
Harrison). 

669.  Add  16  (2)  foliosa  x maculata  = O.  Hepburnii  Dr. 
et  Scampstoni  Dr. 

674.  Fuchsii  x Habenaria  Gymnadenia  is  duplicated. 

697.  Yucca  may  be  bracketted. 

702/16.  Insert  as  a synonym,  under  ruseum,  .1.  ambiguum 
Sm. 

Add  c.  Deseglisei  Martr.-Don. 

718/11.  alpinvs  is  a nomen  abortivum ; read  alpino-articu- 
latus  Chaix. 

719/1.  (Dupl.)  For  gracile  read  gracilis. 
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( t 


p- 

114, 

n. 

719/6. 

p- 

114, 

n. 

719/10 

p- 

115, 

n. 

729/1. 

p- 

116, 

n. 

737/1. 

1>- 

116,  n. 

737/2  e 

P- 

116,  n. 

737/9. 

P- 

117, 

n. 

737/14. 

P- 

117, 

n. 

737/16. 

P- 

117, 

it . 

737/17. 

P- 

119, 

n. 

746/6. 

P- 

120, 

n. 

753/3  b 

P- 

120, 

u. 

753/4. 

P- 

120, 

n. 

753/9. 

P- 

121, 

n. 

753/20. 

1>- 

122, 

n. 

753/49. 

P- 

123, 

n. 

754/1  b 

P- 

123, 

n. 

754/9. 

P- 

124. 

n. 

758/2. 

(l')upl.)  For  campestre  read  campestris. 

(l)upl.)  For  nivexjm  read  nivea. 

After  Gluckii  Dr.  insert  Anglesey. 

Add  e.  pygmaeus  Gaud. 

Add  tlie  synonym  P.  (jessnacntsis  for  the  hybrid 
with  nblongus. 

For  8PH agnoph i r, a read  sphagnophilus. 

Add  as  a synonym  to  graminkus,  h kterop h yllu s 
Schreb. 

Add  xpkrfoliatus  = salignts  Fryer.  Devon. 

Add  d.  latifolh  s Hagstrom.  Earn. 

Add  i.  Kichardsonii  Ar.  Benn. 

Add  e.  plan i folios  Meyer. 

Add  Lancashire. 

Bracket  Both. 

Delete  c.  dichhoa. 

svblaevis  Hornem.  is  the  older  name. 

Add  f.  ARGILLACEA  Towns. 

For  x rigid  a read  Xconcolor. 

For  nigricante  read  nigricans. 

Add  “ Triinen  ” after  “ (Link).” 

maritima  (Curtis)  Fernald  is  said  to  retain  the 


P- 

P- 

P. 

P- 

P- 

P 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 


124,  n. 

125,  u. 

125,  n. 

126,  n. 

126,  n. 
126,  n. 
126,  n. 
130,  n. 

130,  n. 

131,  n. 
131,  n. 

131,  n. 

132,  n. 

133,  n. 

133,  n. 

134,  d. 

136,  n. 

137,  n. 
137,  n. 

137.  n. 

138,  n. 
138,  n. 


older  trivial. 

765/8  and  765/9  are  probably  synonymous. 

771.  Add  9 hyulina  Nees.  8.  Am. 

772/4.  Urach n e is  a synonym. 

780/9.  The  older  name  is  .1.  hye. mails  B.  S.  P.,  based  on 
Cornucop.  hy entitle  Walt.,  1788. 

782/2.  lotos rs  (Poiret)  Hitchcock  is  the  older  name. 

782/3.  The  older  name  is  P.  panic eus  (L.)  Lag. 

782/5.  For  littorulis  read  linearis  Trim 
815.  Add  7 curvula  Nees.  S.  Afr. 

824/2.  Add  k.  alpestris  Anders. 

824/6.  Add  j.  effusa  A.  & G. 

824/10  b.  For  Langeana  read  Langana. 

825/2. 

826/3  b. 

827/12. 

827. 

830/1. 


841/3 

850. 

851 /l'c. 
853/1  f. 
85 1 / 7. 
856/5. 


Add  after  pedicillata  ? = poaeformis  Fr. 
Bracket  Hackel. 

For  advensis  read  adoensis. 

Add  25  (2)  linisserii  Hochst.  & Steud. 

Insert  “(L.)”  before  “ Beauv.” 

and  841/4  are  practically  synonymous. 

For  “ 1726  ” read  “ 1756.” 

For  major  read  majvs. 

For  prvinosa  read  pruinosum. 

Insert  x before  Trichomanes. 

For  Feeniscii  read  Feniseceii. 
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Mr  E.  J.  Hanbury.  Brockhurst,  East  Grinstead,  is  anxious  to  have 
seeds  of  rare  British  plants.  He  will  defray  expenses. 

Sir  Arthur  Churchman,  M.P.,  has  purchased  Orford  Castle  and 
about  8 acres  for  presentation  to  the  Orford  Town  Trust. 

Mr  H.  Britten,  42  Millfield  Road.  York,  is  preparing  a Flora  of 
Cumberland,  and  would  be  glad  of  any  records  or  notes. 

The  Rev.  \Y.  Keri.e  Martin,  Coffinswell  Rectory,  Newton  Abbot,  is 
painting  British  Plants  and  would  be  glad  if  members  would  send  him 
fresh  specimens. 

Mr  A.  E.  Wade,  Botanical  Department,  the  University  of  Cardiff,  is 
contemplating  the  preparation  of  a Flora  of  Monmouthshire,  and  would 
be  glad  of  assistance. 

Mr  C.  Bennion  has  presented  to  Leicester  the  historic  house, 
Bradgate  Park  and  estate  of  about  900  acres.  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  born 
in  the  house  which  is  now  in  ruins. 

Mrs  Isabel  Adams.  F.L.S.,  is  painting  British  Aquatics.  Members 
wishing  to  help  in  collecting  specimens  are  asked  to  communicate  with 
her  at  14  Vernon  Road,  Edgbaston. 

Mr  J.  E.  Little  contributed  to  the  Herts  Express  in  November  1927 
some  articles  describing  the  Plants  found  on  Dumps  and  Waste  Ground. 
Among  them  was  Verbascum  1‘hlomoides. 

Mrs  Perrin,  23  Holland  Villas  Road,  London,  W.14,  is  continuing 
her  beautiful  paintings  of  British  plants.  Members  willing  to  assist  in 
collecting  specimens  are  asked  to  write  to  the  above  address. 

Dr  A.  W.  Hill.  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  has 
been  visiting  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Java.  The  Director  contri- 
buted to  The  Times  a couple  of  columns  describing  his  experiences. 

Mr  J.  ’Gordon  Dai.glkish.  F.L.S.,  is  preparing  a Flora  of  Sussex. 
He  would  be  glad  of  any  Sussex  records  and  notes,  and  we  hope  also 
that  members  will  send  in  their  names  as  subscribers.  His  address  is 
o()  Tisbury  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 

Mr  T.  A.  Dymes,  F.L.S.,  23  Norton  Road,  Letchworth,  wants  ripe 
capsules  of  British  Orchids,  especially  Mail-axis,  Corallorrhizu,  VephaUin- 
thern  Ion  (ji  folia  anil  < '.  rubra , the  Irish  Spirunthes  (north  and  south), 
Listcra  curdutu,  Epipuyium  and  Uphrys  Trollii. 
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The  Director  of  Kew  has  arranged  that  Mr  J.  Hutchinson  should  be 
sent  on  a botanical  tour  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  botanical 
authorities  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  It  will  he  a very  comprehen- 
sive tour  and  should  result  in  many  additions  being  made  to  the  Gardens 
and  Herbarium. 

Our  late  member,  Mr  James  Sanderson,  uncle  of  Miss  .1.  M.  Hayward 
F.L.S.,  left  £30,000  to  the  town  of  Galashiels  to  build  cottage  homes, 
and  over  £150,000  for  charitable  purposes,  including  about  £35,000  for 
the  Faculty  of  Science  at  Edinburgh.  Miss  Hayward’s  brother  was  the 
Provost  of  Galashiels  last  year. 

Mr  R.  W.  Butcher,  46  Newgate.  Barnard  Castle,  Co.  Durham, 
wants  well-selected  specimens  of  the  following  plants  for  illustration:  — 
Fumaria  Martinii,  Saxifmga  plaix/pctnla , Colli  t riche  poly  morph  a,  Cen- 
tniiriiim  Scilloide.s , Ti  triciilarin  intermedia  (flowers  only),  Ilumex  rape. s- 
fri. s,  It.  elan  gains,  Potamogetori  Jdrucei,  Zannichellia  gibbernsa,  and 
Voa  irrigate/. 

Mr  Benjamin  Maund,  who  was  the  author  of  “ The  Botanic  Garden,” 
published  in  1825,  a book  which  ran  into  13  volumes  and  in  which  the 
plates  of  garden  plants  were  well  drawn  and  coloured,  was  honoured  on 
April  14,  1928,  by  having  a marble  tablet  of  him,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented by  F.  W.  Baxter,  unveiled  and  dedicated  by  the  Rev.  F.  G. 
Ellerton,  vicar  of  Tardebigge. 

Oxford  Arctic;  Expedition.  Our  member,  Mr  Colin  Trapnell,  was 
one  of  those  who  took  part  in  this  expedition  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr  T.  G.  Longstaffo,  Trapnell  being  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
and  Botanist.  The  Godthaab  district  of  Greenland  was  selected  for  the 
exploration,  about  8.3  square  miles  being  investigated,  150  flowering 
plants  and  130  insects  being  found.  The  plants  are  being  sent  to  Kew 
for  determination. 

Mr  John  W.  Harshberoer,  Ph.D.  An  Autobiography  with  a por- 
trait has  been  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1928.  It  gives  most  interest- 
ing details  of  his  long,  active,  and  useful  life.  There  are  facsimile  re- 
plicas of  his  Certificate  as  Hon.  Members  of  the  Soc.  pro  Fauna  et 
Flora  Fenniea,  a list  of  the  names  of  his  students,  of  his  collection  of 
Botanical  Portraits,  his  Journeys  and  Bibliography,  the  latter  occupy- 
ing 10  pages  with  320  titles. 

Mr  H.  M.  Hirst.  F.R.H.S.,  has  been  doing  most  commendable  work 
at  the  Scarborough  Herb  Garden  which  he  has  made  most  interesting 
and  successful.  We  are  afraid  that  this  severe  winter  may  have  done 
much  damage.  The  sole  income  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
plants.  All  the  labour,  and  it  is  great,  is  given  voluntarily.  Surplus 
plants  may  be  had — 5 for  2/6,  post  free.  Seeds  of  Henbane  and  Stra- 
monium, 3d  a packet.  Address — 66  Esplanade,  Scarborough. 
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Nature  Reserves,  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of, 
1928.  President,  Viscount  Ullswater.  An  additional  piece  of  ground 
has  been  acquired  at  Wood  Walton,  the  home  of  Viola  montana,  and 
the  place  where  the  Large  Copper  Butterfly  from  Holland  has  been  in- 
troduced and  where  it  is  doing  well.  The  Society  is  keenly  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  our  wild  flowers  and  has  issued  and  distributed 
posters,  1220  copies  being  sent  to  a single  county. 

Charles  Darwin’s  residence,  Down  House,  Kent,  has  been  trans- 
ferred, owing  to  the  generosity  of  G.  Bulkiton  Brown,  F.R.S.,  to  the 
British  Association,  with  an  endowment.  He  has  also  paid  the  expenses 
of  obtaining  a charter  for  the  Association.  It  is  intended  to  make  the 
study  at  Down  House,  in  which  the  “ Origin  of  Species  ” was  written, 
with  the  furniture  and  accessories  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  time  when 
Darwin  lived  there.  In  fact  there  is  being  done  for  Darwin  what  has 
been  so  well  done  at  Hamma-rby  for  Linnaeus. 

A Grant  to  Kew  Gardens.  In  consideration  of  the  value  of  the 
work  done  in  economic  botany  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  Empire  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  has  made  a grant  to  Kew 
Gardens  of  61200  a year  for  four  years,  to  rise  to  £1380  in  the  fourth 
year,  'f’he  Director  of  the  Gardens  (Dr  A.  W.  Hill)  and  the  economic 
botanist  (Dr  H.  C.  Sampson)  have  visited  different  parts  of  the  Empire 
on  botanical  missions,  an  outcome  of  which  has  been  improvements  in 
flax-growing  and  experimental  work,  now  in  progress,  on  tropical  maize, 
bananas,  and  Kenya  Colony  grasses. 

Solution  for  Preparing  Herbarium  Specimens.  Corrosive  Subli- 
mate 10  grammes.  Commercial  Formaline  1.00  grammes.  Glycerine  10 
grammes.  Methylated  Spirit  to  make  1 litre.  After  being  dried  and 
mounted,  the  specimens  are  sprayed  with  this  solution  and  then  placed 
in  porous  paper,  and  put  under  light  pressure  for  12-15  hours.  They 
may  then  be  put  in  the  Herbarium.  Plants  such  as  Heaths,  Sedums, 
etc.,  which  after  drying  drop  their  leaves,  are  advantageously  immersed 
in  the  solution,  in  a porcelain  photographic  dish,  for  two  or  three  hours 
before  pressure  and  drying.  H.  M.  Sietti  in  Lc  Monde  des  Vlaiites, 
December  1927. 

Wheat.  The  oldest  wheat  was  found  in  the  Sumerian  exploration 
(3500  H.c.).  It  was  identified  as  X.  turqiduni  by  Prof.  Percival,  and  as 
T.  vuhia re-cont part u in  by  the  Botanical  Department  of  the  Field  Museum 
at  Chicago.  Mr  Phillips,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  agrees  with  the  latter  determination,  as  does  Dr  Stnpf.  As 
it  is  acknowledged  that  com  pact  urn,  or  Club  wheat  is  the  best  bread- 
making wheat,  it  shows  that  the  Sumerian  farmer  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining and  growing  a wheat  of  finer  grade  than  the  farmers  of  p re- 
dynastic  Egypt.  I have  been  led  to  believe  that  some  wheat  obtained 
from  a cinerary  urn  in  Northamptonshire  was  of  a much  greater  age. 
It  was  identified.  I believe,  as  T.  antiqunrum , by  Prof.  Percival,  but 
dicnccum  was  also  said  to  be  present. 
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A Giant  Wistaria.  An  enormous  Chinese  wistaria,  grow- 
ing in  Sierra  Madre,  California,  is  said  to  cover  an  area  of  almost  three 
acres.  This  enormous  vine  was  planted  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  every 
year,  at  blossoming  time,  the  community  of  Sierra  Madre,  numbering 
about  5000,  holds  a wistaria  fete  under  its  branches.  These  fetes  attract 
large  numbers  of  visitors,  and  it  is  recorded  that  as  many  as  50,000 
people  have  visited  the  Fennel  Gardens,  in  which  it  is  growing,  in  one 
season  while  it  is  in  bloom.  The  owner  of  the  wistaria  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  development  of  the  specimen,  and  describes  how, 
after  encircling  the  house,  the  branches  were  allowed,  with  a little 
assistance,  to  circulate  through  the  surrounding  trees.  This  wistaria  is 
never  pruned  in  any  way,  and  still  maintains  the  deep  violet  colouring 
of  its  blooms. — (Gard . Chron.,  1928,  83,  274.) 

Roadside  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Alderman  G.  C.  Druce,  writing  to 
The  Times  on  “Roadside  Planting:  Choice  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,” 
said: — This  desirable  project,  as  outlined  in  The  Times,  is  most 
highly  to  be  commended.  As  it  is,  our  roadways  through  Britain 
are  becoming  horribly  disfigured,  and  it  will  need  much  labour 
to  counteract  the  damage  to  rural  scenery  that  is  being  done.  The  com- 
pensating feature  is  that  to  a vast  mass  of  people,  to  whom  Britain  was 
practically  unknown,  almost  all  the  countryside  is  now  available.  To 
the  list  of  trees  and  shrubs  mentioned  in  The  Times  one  trusts  that  the 
Norwegian  maple,  which  is  so  charming  a feature  on  the  roadsides  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  may  not  be  forgotten.  Our  own  maple,  white 
beam,  holly,  and  mountain  ash  are  also  desirable,  as  are  the  Wheatley 
and  Plot’s  elms.  Holly  and  some  conifers  should  also  be  included,  and 
for  sharp  road-cuttings  ( 'ntmieaster  micrnphylla  and  ('.  Si  m on  si  i will 
cover  unsightly  ground.  One  need  not  refer  to  the  popularity  and  use- 
fulness of  rhododendrons  for  sandy  soils.  In  Cyprus  this  spring  it  was 
most  delightful  to  see  the  successful  efforts  of  that  most  able  forest 
officer.  l)r  Unwin,  where,  of  course,  a different  set  of  species  had  to 
be  chosen.  These  include  acacia  species,  ailanthus,  various  species  of 
eucalyptus,  cypress,  etc.  In  Egypt,  too,  a very  successful  planting  of 
avenues  has  been  undertaken,  as  between  Alexandria  and  Aboukir, 
where  casuarinas,  acacia,  bamboos,  and  eucalyptus  offer  a grateful 
shade  and  produce  a most  pleasing  effect. 

Mr  E.  V.  Lucas  contributed  to  the  Sunday  Times,  July  1928,  a com- 
mendatory note  on  Flora’s  League,  which  Sir  Maurice  Abbot-Anderson 
has  under  his  aegis.  People  interested  and  willing  to  join  a fee-less 
society,  should  write  to  him  at  78  Portland  Place,  W.l.  Mr  Lucas’s 
paper  has  the  following  charming  passage: — T fancy  that  T am  no 
botanist,  not  only  because  I do  not  carry  an  enamelled  tin  specimen 
box,  but  also  because,  wherever  I enjoy  one  of  those  mental  visual  evoca- 
tions that  Wordsworth  describes  in  the  poem  on  the  daffodils,  it  is  con- 
cerned with  masses  of  colour  rather  than  with  solitary  blossoms.  I 
prize  above  the  highly-desired  Pasque  flower  a cerulean  flood  of  blue- 
bells drowning  a coppice.  Closing  my  eyes,  I can  see  at  this  moment. 
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though  [ saw  it  years  and  years  ago,  a hillside  meadow  in  Kent,  a mass 
of  uninterrupted  delicate  mauve  from  an  invasion  of  pansies.  1 can  see 
a flood  of  lighter  mauve,  with  less  blue  in  it.  in  a valley  near  Interlaken, 
the  effect  of  colchicum  in  its  millions.  I can  see  banks  and  walls  of  a 
darker,  redder  hue,  nearer  blood,  as  one  approached  Graveseifd  from 
London  by  train,  one  June  day.  caused  by  armies  of  valerian.  1 can 
see  a hollow  cornfield  under  a Hampshire  down  where  scarlet  poppies 
had  submerged  every  sign  of  green.  I can  see,  half  a mile  on  the  Paris 
side  of  Barbizon,  two-thirds  of  the  French  Hag  inextricably  mixed  in 
another  such  field,  where  this  time  the  poppies  were  joined  by  corn- 
flowers in  a united  effort  to  suppress  the  wheat;  but  1 have  still  to  see 
the  fritillaries  growing  wild  near  Oxford,  of  which  so  many  poets  sing. 

National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  or  Natural 
Beauty.  Report  of  the  acquisitions  during  the  year  1927-8,  include  : 
Bramsfaaw,  Winsor  and  Cadnam  Commons  in  the  New  Forest,  through 
the  kindness  of  the  late  Mr  Brisco]  Eyre  and  his  wife,  who  herself  has 
contributed  £500  and  some  valuable  timber.  ' Bentv  Farm,  Harroek 
Wood,  and  Burton  Wood  in  the  Wirral  peninsula,  through  the  kindness 
of  Sir  Alfred  Baton.  Mr  W.  C.  Stapleton,  Mr  Joseph  Broekenhurst,  anil 
Mr  and  Mrs  Bulley.  Brackley,  North  ants.  A small  park  of  three 
acres,  has  been  presented  by  Mr  Cyril  C’ollinghain.  Hackliurst  Heath, 
near  Sliere.  Surrey,  a delightful  piece  of  ground  of  13  acres,  command- 
ing beautiful  views,  has  been  given  by  Mr  Beresford  Heaten.  Stone- 
acre.  near  Otliam,  in  Kent.  This  fourteenth  century  house  and  10  acres 
of  ground,  about  four  miles  from  Maidstone.  Mr  Aylmer  Vallance 
has  been  most  generous  in  offering  not  only  these  but  the  old  furniture 
and  fittings  in  the  house.  Morven,  near  Potters  Bar.  A gift  of  about 
20  acres,  by  Mr  A.  B.  Sanderson.  An  open  space  was  most  desirable, 
as  the  population  so  greatly  increases  in  this  neighbourhood.  Pen- 
gethley  Grove,  near  Boss,  in  Herefordshire,  a most  attractive  piece  of 
country,  has  been  offered  by  Miss  ('.  B.  Symonds.  Golden  Hill,  near 

Canterbury,  a view  point  of  about  3 acres,  has  been  presented  by  Miss 
Redpath.  Petts  Wood , Chislehurst.  An  additional  16  acres  has  been 
bought  by  the  Willett  Memorial  Fund.  Glencorn  Wood  in  the  Lake 
District.  The  whole  of  the  sum  of  £2700  has  now  been  obtained  for  the 
purchase  of  this  interesting  estate.  Witley  Common,  Surrey.  An  ad- 
dition of  137  acres  has  been  made  to  this  holding.  Hamble  River,  S. 
Hants.  The  borders  of  this  have  been  saved  owing  to  local  effort,  raising 
£1200,  and  by  the  gift,  in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Priscilla,  by  Mr 
and  Mrs  Hugh  Jenkyns.  of  £1000.  leaving  a balance  of  £3000  yet  to  be 
found.  Bowners,  Windermere.  The  title  deeds  of  the  Rectory  Field 
were  received  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  behalf  of  the  Trust  on  July  1. 
1927.  Hindhead,  Surrey,  better  know'll  as  Woodcock  Bottom,  has  been 
secured  mainly  through  the  energy  of  I)r  Marie  Stopes.  Stonehenge. 
Only  £14,000  is  now  required  to  secure  the  600  acres  bordering  this  an- 
cient monument.  Longshaw  Moor,  near  Sheffield.  The  saving  of  this 
required  £14,000,  and  of  this  £9000  has  been  raised  by  Sheffield.  Bolt 
Head  near  Salcombe.  S.  Devon,  has  been  secured  for  the  Nation.  Great 
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indebtedness  is  due  to  the  members  of  the  Heriot  family.  Tt  may  be 
added  that  tlie  dinner  of  members  and  friends  in  November  was  most 
successful — over  400  being  present.  Owing  to  the  sad  death  of  Viscoun- 
tess Gray  of  Fallodon,  Lord  Gray  was  unable  to  be  present,  the  chair 
being  taken,  after  the  reception,  by  Viscount  Ullswater. 

Sir  James  E.  Smith.  1928  was  the  centenary  of  Sir  James  E.  Smith, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Linnean  Society,  and  eventually  the  purchaser 
of  the  Herbarium,  Hooks  and  Collections  of  the  great  Swedish  Botanist, 
when  lie  was  only  25  years  old.  This  arose  from  his  breakfasting  with 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  told  him  that  he  had  been  offered  the  collection 
by  Prof.  Acreel  for  1000  guineas,  but  that  he  had  declined  the  offer. 
John  Sibthorp  of  Oxford  was  “commendably  desirous  of  adding  a great 
treasure  to  Oxford,”  but  as  Smith  says,  the  acquisition  depended  ‘‘on  a 
resolute  and  decisive  step,  which  was  already  taken,  and  not  any  man- 
agement of  negotiations  to  which  the  person  entrusted  with  the  sale  was 
superior.  This  competition  occasioned  no  interruption  in  the  friend- 
ship just  then  founded  between  the  parties  concerned.”  Smith’s  father, 
however,  found  the  money,  and  the  collection  came  to  his  son  in  Eng- 
land. having  been  brought  by  the  ship  appropriately  named  “ The  Ap- 
pearance ”at  the  end  of  October  in  1784.  Smith  was  annually  elected 
President  of  the  Linnean  Society  for  forty  years,  doubtless  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  give  his  collection  to  the  Society.  His  executors,  how- 
ever, asked  £5000,  eventually  accepting  three  thousand  guineas,  which 
it  took  the  Society  many  years  to  pay  off.  The  well-known  Sowerbv’s 
“ English  Botany,”  1790-1814,  was  edited  by  Smith,  who  was  not  a little 
annoyed  to  find  it  was  popularly  known  as  “Sowerby’s”  English  Botany. 
He  also  prefaced  the  volumes  of  Sibthorp’s  “ Flora  Graeca,”  and  pre- 
pared the  “ Prodromus.”  In  order  to  prepare  the  text  of  the 
work  he  had  a yearly  stipend  of  £150.  beginning  in  1801,  the 
last  payment  being  made  to  Lady  Smith  (for  the  12th  fasc.). 
May  20,  1928.  The  volumes  were  very  slowly  produced.  He  did  not 
appear  to  have  had  as  much  as  that  sum  every  year,  but  as  1 have  all 
the  accounts  one  will  be  able  to  ascertain.  However,  by  February  23, 
1819,  he  had  received  his  16th  half-yearly  stipend,  leaving  a balance 
of  £450.  Smith  was  the  author  of  the  “ Flora  Britannica  ” and  the 
“ English  Flora  ” and  made  many  other  contributions  to  Botanical 
Literature,  but  he  did  not  like  rivals,  and  his  treatment  of  Hudson, 
Lightfoot,  Withering  and  Salisbury  jvas  not  marked  by  undue  gene- 
rosity, and  occasionally  was  unfair.  However  it  is  quite  in  keeping 
that  his  centenary  should  be  honoured  and  a tablet  recording  his  name 
and  works  will  be  placed  probably  in  his  village  church  near  Norwich. 
Smith’s  animus  against  Lightfoot  is  shown  in  E.13.}  t.  289,  where  he 
ignores  Lightfoot’s  discovery  of  Uoudye-ra,  and  says  “ his  account  is  com- 
piled from  Haller  without  acknowledgment  . . . His  whole  book  is  nearly 
made  up  of  such  plagiarisms,  and  he  is  hence  often  deservedly  led  astray.” 
See  also  Hep.  li.E.C.  Sapp.  IF.  liuss,  1928,  for  Pennant’s  resentment  of 
this  criticism,  which  did  so  much  to  retard  the  appreciation  of  the  Flora 
Scotica. 
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Read  “ M.  Patrice  Riencourt  de  Longpre.” 

For  “ Johnstone  ” read  “ Johnston.” 

For  “ 1927  ” read  “ 1926.” 

For  “ 1926  ” read  “ 1925.” 

For  “ brevidens  ” read  “ brevifolia.” 

For  “ orientalis  ” read  11  Flammula.” 

For  “ Miss  Maud  Neale  ” read  “ Mrs  S.  W. 
Sutton. 

For  ” Edenbridge,  Kent,”  read  ‘‘  Hartfield, 
Sussex.” 

For  “ Aubrey  ” read  “ Antony.” 

For  “ ever  ” read  “ even.” 

For  ‘‘  Lithospermum  ” read  Leptospermum .” 

For  ” genera  ” read  “ genus.” 

Delete  var.  stipularis  Mer.  etc. 

For  ‘‘  littokalis  ” read  “ littorale.” 

For  ‘‘  parviflora  ” read  11  parvifolia.” 

For  11  Prasium  ” read  “ Phlomis.” 

Add  “ Shetland.” 

For  11  sibiricum  ” read  “ ruthenicum.” 

For  “ 45.  Monmouth.  Wells  ” read  “ 36.  Here- 
ford. Walls.” 

Insert  ” Ashburton,  Devon,  Miss  Larter.” 


lteport  1928. 

pp.  635,  636,  637.  The  Chenopods,  C.  album,  sub-sp.  ovatum  ; C. 
variabile,  var.  Mvrrii  ; C.  leptophyllum,  var.  Leptophyl- 
loides;  C.  Ambrosioides,  var.  dentatum  ; C'.  hircinum,  var. 

-MULTII) ENTATU M ; C.  PALLID  1C AULE,  and  C.  FOETIDUM,  VaT.  GRACILE 

are  duplicated. 


Copies  of  B.E.C.  Reports  wanted  by  the 
Secretary. 


Could  members  supply  me  with  the  Secretary’s  Reports  lor  1879, 
1903,  1909,  1916,  1917,  and  the  Distributor’s  Report  for  1926. 
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PREFACE. 


The  count}'  of  Ross,  the  name  of  which  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
ros,  a headland,  is  very  large,  covering  as  it  does  1,976,707  acres,  or 
about  3088  square  miles,  including  its  islands,  which  are  mainly  on  the 
West  coast,  and  which  have  an  area  of  404,413  acres. 

The  area  is  extremely  mountainous,  especially  the  Western  half ; 
indeed,  in  the  whole  of  the  county  there  are  no  fewer  than  95  tops  over 
3000  feet,  besides  42  others  which  are  shared  with  the  county  of  Inver- 
ness. Not  one  attains  the  height  of  4000  feet,  but  sixteen  are  over 
3500  feet,  Cam  Eighe,  3877  feet,  being  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
county.  So  far  as  the  mainland  of  the  Western  portion  is  concerned, 
nine-tenths  of  it  are  above  the  1000  feet  line. 

In  “ Topographical  Botany,”  Mr  Watson  divided  the  great  county 
of  Ross  into  two  parts,  the  Eastern  part  being  separated  from  the 
Western  by  a line  traced  along  the  watershed  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  coasts.  The  detached  portions  of  Cromarty  belong  to  East  or 
West  Ross  according  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  fragments. 
Politically  the  Lewis  belongs  to  West  Ross  but,  for  Botanical  purposes, 
with  Harris  and  List  it  is  made  into  a separate  county,  No.  110,  the 
Outer  Hebrides.  So  the  large  area  of  Lewis  has  to  be  deducted  from 
the  island  area  of  404,413  acres. 

The  areas  of  the  two  divisions  are  nearly  equal,  so  that  for  Botanical 
purposes  we  may  estimate  that  of  West  Ross,  including  the  islands 
other  than  Lewis,  at  about  800,000  acres,  nearly  double  that  of  Oxford, 
Berks,  or  Bucks.  The  water  parting  of  the  two  divisions  is  very 
irregular,  taking  as  it  does  the  tops  of  the  high  hills  for  the  greater 
part.  But  the  partings  are  not  always  well  marked,  and,  owing  to 
geologic  and  climatic  factors,  are  sometimes  obscure. 

Many  of  the  mountains,  like  Beinn  Fiadha,  Beinn  Dearg,  and  Sgurr 
Mhor  Fannich  nre  in  both  water  partings,  and  several  are  in  the  water 
partings  of  Ross  and  Inverness.  However,  Western  Ross  has  the  mag- 
nificent An  Teallach,  Ben  Alligin,  The  Slioch,  Ben  Eay,  and  Sgurr 
Fhuaran  entirely  within  its  boundary.  East  Ross  has  the  enormous 
bulk  of  Ben  Wvvis,  3249  feet  (the  reputed  home  of  Alopecurus  aJpuius), 
and  Sgurr  na  Lapaich,  3773  feet,  a very  beautiful  hill,  entirely  within 
its  borders.  It  shares  with  Inverness  Mam  Soul,  3862  feet,  and  Carn 
Eige,  3877  feet. 

The  Lochs  are  numerous,  and  in  Loch  Maree  it  possesses  one  of 
singular  beauty.  Loch  Fionn,  8 miles  long,  is  celebrated  for  its 
heronries.  There  are  also  Loch  an  Fada ; Loch  Droma,  the  feeder  of 
the  river  Broom;  Lochs  Damh,  Baddagyle,  Vallick,  Lundil,  Lurgain, 
Skinaskink,  and  other  considerable  pieces  of  water,  besides  hundreds  of 
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lochans  especially  congregated  in  the  flat  and  dreary  district  of  Coigach 

It  is,  however,  the  coast  line  which  is  the  most  extraordinary  natura 
feature  of  this  wonderful  area,  for  it  is  broken  into  countless  beautifu 
bays  and  sea  lochs.  It  stretches  for  the  enormous  distance  of  over  301 
miles  on  the  Western  mainland.  The  chief  inlets  are  Loch  Duicli,  Locli 
Long,  Loch  Alsli,  Loch  Garron,  Loch  Kishorn,  Loch  Shieldaig,  Uppei 
Loch  Torridon  with  magnificent  rocky  scenery,  Gairloch,  Loch  Ewe, 
the  spacious  Gruinard  bay  with  its  sand-lined,  inlets,  Little  Loch  Broom 
with  its  low  level  sandstone  promontories,  Loch  Broom  with  its  zone  ol 
meadow  land,  and  Enard  Bay. 

The  islands  are  very  numerous,  but  only  eleven  are  inhabited.  These 
include  Giilean,  Crowlin,  Horrisdale,  Dry  and  Ewe,  the  islands  in  Locli 
Maree,  Martin  and  Tanera  More  in  the  Summer  isles.  The  sea  coast, 
in  the  main,  is  rocky  or  bordered  with  large  shingle,  and  the  stormy 
seas  give  little  chance  of  persistent  vegetation.  There  are  extensive 
deposits  of  sea-sand,  but  the  proportion  of  fixed  dune  is  not  great. 
Much  of  it  is  mobile  and  the  vegetation,  as  at  Gruinard,  is  sparse  or 
consists  (as  in  the  case  of  the  North  Coast  of  Donegal)  of  but  few  species. 
Even  the  less  mobile  sands  have  a changing  flora,  much  damage  being 
caused  by  the  wind  and  waves  in  high  seas,  it  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  much  of  the  3UU  miles  of  coast  line  remains  unexplored,  so 
we  may  reasonably  expect  five  or  six  more  species  to  be  added  to  the 
list  of  plants. 

if  Ross  were  once  a wooded  area,  that  can  hardly  be  claimed  for  it 
now.  Many  of  the  oak  and  pine  woods  of  the  Loch  Maree  district  were 
cut  down  to  smelt  iron  in  that  area.  There  are  vestiges  of  these  woods 
still  existing  at  Maree,  in  Flowejdale  and  Dundonnell.  Large  ash  trees 
still  grow  at  Maree  and  Flowerdale,  and  there  are  native  hollies,  alders, 
birches,  hazels,  mountain  ash,  aspens,  and  wych  elm6. 

The  fauna  is  still  rich.  Golden  Eagles  have  increased  of  late  years, 
and  there  are  to  be  found  Wild  Cats,  Buzzards,  Merlins,  and  numerous 
species  of  sea  birds. 


GEOLOGY. 

A passing  glance  can  only  be  given  to  this  subject.  It  may  be  stated 
that  for  Botanical  purposes  West  Ross  is  extremely  unproductive.  This 
need  not  be  wondered  at  when  we  see  that  so  much  of  its,  surface  is 
occupied  by  Lewisian  Gneiss,  a most  untractable  material.  Quartzites, 
mica-schists,  and  garnetiferous  mica  are  not  much  better,  and  the  Tor- 
ridon sandstone,  which  gives  better  scenic  effects,  cannot  be  called 
fertile.  The  Torridon  sandstones  rest  unconformably  on  the  Lewisian 
Gneiss,  as  may  be  seen  between  Maree  and  Torridon.  They  build  up 
the  mountain  districts  of  Applecross  and  Coigach,  the  east  of  Enard 
bay,  the  district  between  Gruinard  and  Loch  Maree,  and  between  that 
place  and  Gairloch,  and  both  sides  of  Middle  Loch  Torridon. 

At  Gnoclnin  the  Fucoid  beds  and  limestone  offer  the  richest  botanis- 
mg  ground  in  the  vice-county. 
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la  tile  neighbourhood  of  Kishorn,  where  there  is  a little  limestone 
near  the  surface,  the  rocks  have  been  completely  overturned  and  the 
ancient  Gneiss  has  been  piled  upon  the  Torridon  sandstone. 


RAINFALL. 

The  rainfall  of  West  Ross-shire  is  extraordinarily  high.  In  eleven 
years,  from  1917-1927,  the  average  fall  of  rain  measured  at  Glen  Shiel 
was  79  inches,  the  highest  being  in  1926  with  90  inches,  the  lowest  in 
1925  with  62.63  inches.  At  Gairloch,  in  1925,  there  was  much  trouble 
from  the  drought.  The  five  years’  average  at  Achnashellach  was  123 
inches,  with  a maximum  in  1921  of  138.53  inches,  and  a minimum  of 
104.20  in  1919.  Loch  Torridon  over  eleven  years  had  an  average  of 
88.5  inches,  with  the  highest  98.62  inches  in  1923,  and  the  lowest  78.33 
inches  in  1925.  These  figures  vividly  compare  with  those  of  Cromarty 
in  East  Ross,  where  the  average  of  eleven  years  give  26  inches  only, 
with  a minimum  of  21.52  inches  in  1921.  Even  at  Tongue  in  West 
Sutherland  there  is  a vast  difference,  for  the  eleven  years’  average  is 
only  41.36  inches,  the  wettest  year  being  1923  with  50.43  inches,  the 
driest  1920  with  32.86  inches.  The  average  of  ten  years  shows  that  at 
Torridon  the  number  of  days  on  which  more  than  .01  of  an  inch  fell 
is  236.  At  Loch  Canon,  in  1926,  269  days  had  that  amount,  and  as 
many  as  283  days  were  registered  in  1918.  Even  in  the  drought  year 
of  1925  there  were  245. 

Curiously  enough,  although  the  difference  between  the  rainfall  of 
Loch  Torridon  and  Cromarty  was  no  less  than  62  inches,  yet  the  rainy 
days  in  Cromarty  averaged  over  ten  years  209,  a difference  of  only  50 
days.  Even  the  heavy  rainfall  of  West  Ross  is  outdone  by  Quoich  in 
W’est  Inverness,  which  in  1917  had  a rainfall  of  191  inches. 

With  this  rainfall  need  one  wonder  at  the  predominance  of  paludal 
and  uliginal  plants,  or  at  the  extent  of  ground  occupied  by  deer  forest. 

It  may  be  added,  for  comparison,  that  whereas  the  average  rainfall 
at  Loch  Broom  is  50.4  inches,  that  at  Loch  Quoich  in  Inverness  in  1922 
was  131  inches,  at  Mickleden  in  the  Lake  District  137  inches,  at  Borro- 
dale  150  inches,  and  at  Stye  in  Cumberland  172  inches. 


MOUNTAINS. 

No  area  in  Great  Britain  is  so  mountainous  as  that  of  West  Ross- 
shire,  although  Inverness-shire,  exclusive  of  Skye,  has  a larger  number 
of  peaks  above  3000  feet,  claiming  as  it  does  147  out  of  a total  number 
of  538.  Entirely  within  Ross-shire  there  are  95  peaks  above  the  3000 
feet  mark,  while  another  42  are  shared  with  the  neighbouring  county 
of  Inverness.  A list  of  these  summits,  with  the  spelling  there  used,  .is 
appended,  taken  from  a paper  bv  H.  T.  Munro,  in  the  “Scottish  Moun- 
taineering Club  Journal”  of  September  1891,  where  most  useful  details 
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are  given  as  to  the  precise  locality  of  the  hills  and  the  nearest  starting 
point  to  reach  the  summit. 


Sgurr  Leac  nan  Each,  3013  feet. 

Sgurr  na  Creige,  3082  feet. 

The  Saddle— W.  top  3196,  and  3317  feet. 
Sgurr  na  Forcan,  3100  feet. 

N.  Saddle,  3000  feet. 

Fraochag,  3000  feet. 

Sgurr  na  Sgine,  3098  feel. 

Creag  a Mhaim,  3102  feet. 

Drum  Sionnaeh,  3222  feet. 

Aonach  air  Chrith,  3342  feet. 

Maol  Cheann-dearg,  3214  feet. 

Sgurr  an  Doire  Leathain,  3272  feet. 
Sgurr  an  Lochafn,  3282  feet. 

Creag  nan  Darnh,  3012  feet. 

lien  Ouran,  Sgurr  Fhuaran,  3505  feet. 

Sgurr  na  Carnach,  3270  feet. 

Sgurr  na  Ciste  Duihhe,  3270  feet. 

Sgurr  na  Spainteach,  3129  feet. 
Saileag,  3124  feet. 

Sgurr  a Bhealaich  Dheirg,  3378  feet. 
Aonacli  Meadhoin,  3284  feet. 

Carn  Fuaralach,  3241  feet. 

Ciste  Dhubh,  3218  feet. 

Coire  Odhar,  3295  feet. 

Garbh-leac,  3676  feet. 

Sgurr  nan  Conbhairean,  3636  feet. 
Droehaid  an  Tulll  Easaich,  3250  feet. 
Creag  a Chaoruinn,  3260  feet. 

Carn  Ghluasaid,  3140  feet. 

A'  Ghlas  Bheinn,  3006  feet. 

Ceum  na  li-Aon  Clioise,  3150  feet. 
Beinn  Fhada,  3383  feet. 

Sgor  a’  Dubh  lloire,  3000  feet. 

Stuc  Beag,  3250  feet. 

Stuc  Mor.  3250  feet. 

Sgurr  nan  Caethreamhnan — E.  top 
3771  feet,  W.  top  3737  feet. 

Creag  nan  Clochan  Geala,  3282  feet. 
Coire  nan  Deareag.  3080  feet. 

Creag  a Choir  Aird,  3188  feet. 

East  top,  3058  feet. 

Ridge  South  of,  3058  feet. 

An  Socarh,  3017  feet, 

Coire  Coulavie,  3508  feet. 

Ciste  Dhubh.  3606  feet. 

Mam  Soul  (Mam  Sodhail),  3862  feet. 

Commanding  a view  of  both  seas. 
Carn  Eige,  3877  feet, 

Coire  Lochan,  3006  feet. 

Beinn  Fhionnlaidh.  3294  feet. 

Creag  na  h-Eige,  3753  feet. 

Sron  Garhh,  3500  feet. 

An  Leth-Chreag,  3443  feet. 

Tom  a’  Choinieh  Beag,  3450  feet. 

Tom  a'  Chionich,  3646  feet, 

Sgurr  na  Lapaich,  3773  feet. 


Iludha  na  Spreidha,  3250  feet, 

Sgurr  na  Clachan  Geala,  3250  feet. 
Creag  a’  Chaoruinn,  3000  feet. 

Braigli  a’  Clioire  Bhig,  3303  feet. 

An  Riabhachan,  3696  feet,  from  which 
both  seas  are  visible. 

West  lop,  3406  feet. 

An  Socacli,  3503  feet. 

Sgurr  Ruadh.  3254  feet. 

Carn  na  Gobhar,  3242  feet. 

Sgurr  a’  Choir  Ghlais,  3554  feet. 
Creag  Ghorm  a’  Bhealaich,  3378  feet 
Sgurr  Fhuar-thuill,  3439  feet. 

Sgurr  na  Festig,  3326  feet. 

Maoile  Lunndaieh,  3294  feet, 

Creag  Toll  a’  Choin,  3295  feet. 

Carn  nam  Fiaclan,  3253  feet. 

Bidean  an  Eoin  Deirg,  3430  feet. 

Sgurr  a'  Chaoruinn,  3452  feet. 

Sgurr  Choinnich,  3260  feet. 

Bidean  a'  clibire  Sheasgaich,  3102  feet. 
I.tirg  Mlior,  3234  feet. 

Meall  Mor,  3190  feet. 

Moritisg,  3033  feet. 

Meall  a Chuin  Deirg,  3060  feet. 

Sgurr  Ruadh,  3141  feet. 

Beinn  Liath  Mlior,  3034  feet. 

Beinn  Alligin  Spidean,  3021  feet. 

Sgurr  Mor,  3232  feet. 

Liathaich,  5 tops,  3456-3050  feet. 

Stuca  Choice  Dhuili  Bhig,  3000  feet. 

Ben  Eay  and  Sail  Mhor,  3217  feet. 
Ruadh-stac  Mhor,  3309  feet. 

Coinneach  Mhor,  3130  feet. 

Spidean  Coire  nan  Clach,  3220  feet. 
Sgurr  Ban,  3288  feet. 

Sgurr  an  Fhir  Duibhe,  3160  feet. 

Creag  Dubh,  3000  feet. 

SI  inch,  3260  feet. 

Sgurr  an  Tuill  Bhain,  3058  feet. 

A’  Mhaiglidean,  3100  feet. 

Mtillach  Coire  Mhic  Fhearchair,  3320 
feet. 

Sgurr  Bhan,  3194  feet. 

An  Teallach,  3483  feet. 

Glas  Mheall  Mor,  3176  feet. 

Sgurr  Fiona,  3474  feet. 

Sgurr  Creag  an  Eirh,  3350  feet. 

Lord  Berkeley’s  Seat,  3300  feet. 

Corrag  Bhuidhe,  3360  feet. 

Top  above  Cadha  Gobhlach,  3040  feet. 
Glas  Mheall  Liath,  3080  feet. 

A’  Chain  each,  3276  feet. 

Sgurr  Breae,  3240  feet. 

Meal]  a’  Chrashaidh,  3062  feet. 

Carn  na  Cliche,  3148  feet. 
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Sgurr  uan  Clach  Geala,  3581  feet. 
Sgurr  nan  Each,  3026  feet. 

Sgurr  Mor,  3637  feet. 

Beinn  Liath  Mhor,  3000  feet. 

Meall  nam  Peithirean,  3000  feet. 
Meall  Rairigidh,  3100  feet. 

Meall  Gorin,  3000  feet. 

An  Coileachan,  3015  feet. 


Seana  Bhraigh,  3041  feet. 

Ben  VVyvis,  3429  feet. 

An  Socach,  3295  feet. 

An  Cabar,  3106  feet. 

Tom  a Choinnich,  3154  feet. 

Glas  Leathad  Beag,  3000  feet. 
Top  of  Coire  Lochain.  3000  feet. 
Feachdach,  3018  feet. 


Fionn  Bheinn,  3060  feet  (Fingal’s  Hill, Am  Traochagach,  3120  feet, 
which  commands  a splendid  view  ofCona  Mheall,  3200  feet. 


Sgurr  Mor). 

Beinn  Dearg,  3547  feet. 

Cona’  Mheall,  3200  feet. 

Meall  nan  Ceapraichean,  3000  feet. 
Ceann  Garbh,  3063  feet. 

Eididh  nan  Clach  Geala,  3039  feet. 


Beinn  Dearg,  3547  feet. 

Meall  nan  Ceapraichean,  3006  feet. 
Clann  Garbh,  3063  feet. 

Eididh  nan  Clach  Geala,  3039  feet. 
Seana  Bhraigh,  3041  feet. 


RIVER  SYSTEMS. 

The  rivers  in  West  Ross  have  but  short  courses,  owing  to  the  moun- 
tainous character  of  the  area.  There  are  innumerable  small  streams, 
some  being  designated  as  rivers  on  the  map.  A short  account  is  given 
of  the  principal  ones. 

The  Applecross  River  has  a course  of  about  15  miles.  One  branch 
comes  from  Attadale  at  about  2200  feet,  a second  from  Meall  an  Thir- 
eachan,  1700  feet,  and  a third  from  Sgurr  nan  Caorach,  2509  feet,  skirt- 
ing the  hill  which  separates  it  from  the  Beallach  nam  bo.  It  passes 
through  the  policies  of  Applecross  House  ere  it  falls  into  the  Bay. 

The  River  Broom,  which  falls  into  the  sea  loch  of  that  name,  comes 
from  Loch  Drorna  and  receives  streams  from  Sgurr  Mhor  Fannich,  over 
3500  feet,  and  from  Loch  a Bhraoin.  Near  Braemore  it  has  cut  its 
way  through  the  rock,  forming  one  of  the  most  striking  gorges  in  Scot- 
land. There  is  a good  waterfall  at  the  head  of  the  gorge.  There  is, 
or  was,  a mass  of  vegetation  about  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  gorge, 
including  some  good  Hieracia.  In  ten  miles  the  stream  drops  to  the 
sea-level  from  an  altitude  of  over  3000  feet. 

The  River  Craig,  which  falls  into  Loch  Torridon,  rises  from  the  sides 
of  Meall  Tam  Buidhe,  1563  feet,  and  passes  through  Loch  an  Sgeireach. 
A longer  feeder  comes  from  the  Shieldaig  Forest  and  Ben  Yrackie,  2000 
feet. 

The  River  Carron  in  its  course  of  about  14  miles  affords  some  in 
teresting  scenery.  It  rises  west  of  Achnasheen  in  Strath  Carron. 

The  Elchaig  is  about  ten  miles  long,  and  in  the  seven  miles  of  its 
course  drops  2700  feet,  so  that  there  is  not  much  chance  for  aquatic 
vegetation  to  fix  itself.  The  stream,  which  rises  on  the  slopes  of  Sgurr 
nan  Ceathreamnan  at  nearly  3000  feet,  forms  the  splendid  falls  of 
Gloinach.  It  falls  into  Loch  Bong. 

The  River  Ewe,  which  comes  from  Loch  Maree,  has  only  a short 
course  of  three  miles  to  Poolewe.  It  drains  Loch  Maree,  which  is  about 
13  miles  in  length.  The  Kinlochewe  stream,  which  enters  at  its  head, 
lias  a course  of  about  14  miles.  Some  of  its  feeders  come  from  the  slopes 
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of  the  Slioch,  3000  feet,  and  from  Lochan  Fada,  others  from  Ben  Eay, 
while  the  Glen  Docharty  stream  comes  from  Fionn  Bhein  at  3000  feet. 
The  Ewe  and  its  tributaries  form  a varied  and  romantic  scenery  of  a 
high  order. 

Gruinard  and  Little  Gruinard  Rivers.  The  latter  issues  from  the 
Fionn  Loch,  which  itself  is  fed  by  streams  coming  from  A Mhaighdean, 
2500  feet,  and  from  the  high  ground  of  Beinn  a Chaisgen  Mor,  2800 
feet.  Between  this  and  the  river  Gruinard  a small  stream,  the 
Inveriavanie,  flows  out  of  Loch  a Mhadaih  Mor,  which  itself  is  sup- 
plied by  a stream  coming  from  Loch  Toll  a Mhadaidh,  1545  feet  above 
sea  level,  its  course  being  about  ten  miles.  The  bigger  Gruinard  River 
is  one  of  the  longest  and  most  interesting  streams  in  the  county.  Its 
upper  branches  rise  on  Sgurr  Fionna.  3474  feet;  Beinn  a Cladfeimh, 
2800  feet;  Sgurr  Ban,  3194  feet;  and  A Mhaighdean,  2500  feet.  These 
pass  down  Strath  na  Sheallag  into  the  Loch  about  four  miles  long  of 
that  name  whence  it  is  about  ten  miles  to  Gruinard  Bay. 

The  River  Kerry  runs  through  the  Flowerdale  Forest,  draining  Coire 
Beag  at  over  2000  feet,  passing  into  Loch  Bahan  Sgalaig,  thence  through 
wooded  country  and  bordered  by  steep  rocky  banks  to  Gairloch.  Loch 
Badan  is  fed  by  a stream  coming  from  Loch  Naih  Oidloche,  near  Beinn 
an  Eoin,  2300  feet. 

Kanaird  and  the  Runie  Rivers,  which  rise  from  Culbeag,  flow  from 
Rappoch  through  Loch  Chroisg. 

The  River  Kirkaig  in  the  north  of  the  county  runs  into  Enard  bay 
from  Loch  Veyatie,  on  the  borders  of  Ross  and  Sutherland,  and  this 
itself  is  reinforced  by  streams  rising  from  the  Cnochan  Rocks  and  from 
Cul  Mhor,  2786  feet.  This  area  has  had  but  little  botanical  attention 
given  it;  it  may  well  repay  working. 

The  River  Kishorn  has  a course  of  about  seven  miles  ere  it  falls  into 
the  sea  at  Loch  Carron.  The  stream  itself  rises  from  the  hills  of  Sgurr 
a Gharaid,  2300  feet,  and  Beinn  Bhan,  2600  feet. 

The  River  Polly,  in  the  Forest  of  Inverpolly,  drains  the  country  from 
Cul  Mor,  passing  through  the  curiously  shaped  Loch  Skinaskink,  and 
thence  into  Loch  Polly.  It  has  an  interrupted  course  of  about  eight 
miles. 

The  Shiel,  which  is  received  by  Loch  Duich,  is  fed  by  streams  rising 
from  either  side  of  that  splendid  Glen  which  is  bordered  with  hills  about 
3000  feet  in  altitude,  amid  which  Sgurr  Fhuaran  stands  prominent 
Its  short  course  to  sea  level  is  about  14  miles.  The  trough  of  the  Glen 
is  about  700  feet  deep,  the  rapid  fall  being  that  of  the  streams  down 
the  mountain  slopes. 

The  River  Torridon  in  a short  run  receives  the  drainage  of  the  east 
slopes  of  Ben  Alligin,  3000  feet. 

The  Ullapool  River,  noted  for  its  salmon,  drains  Loch  Achall,  and 
before  it  reaches  Loch  Broom  it  cuts  its  way  through  a fine  limestone 
gorge  Loch  Achall  is  fed  by  the  Rhidorroch  Biver. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

1778.  The  first  allusions  to  the  Flora  of  Ross-shire  are  to  be  found  in  the 
two  volumes  of  Dr  John  Lightfoot’s  “Flora  Scotica”  which  was 
published  in  1778  although  the  title  page  is  dated  1777.  The  actual  jour- 
ney to  Scotland  for  the  material  for  this  flora  was  undertaken  in  1772. 
Lightfoot  was  born  at  Newent  in  Gloucestershire  in  1735  and  entered 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  in  1753,  whence  he  graduated  in  1756.  His 
cheerful  disposition,  courtly  manners,  and  his  knowledge  of  shells  and 
plants  so  impressed  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  then  living  at  Bulstrode 
in  Buckinghamshire,  that  she  appointed  him  her  Domestic  Chaplain  at 
a salary  of  £100  a year.  He  had  acted  as  Curate  of  Colnbrook  prior 
to  his  becoming  her  Grace’s  chaplain,  and  eventually  became  Rector 
of  Uxbridge.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Pennant,  the  antiquarian, 
who  invited  him  to  accompany  him  to  Scotland.  The  result  of  this 
journey  was  the  “ Flora  Scotica.”  The  itinerary  is  not  given  in  detail 
but  they  travelled  from  Annandale  north  to  Sutherland,  visiting  on 
their  way  the  Falls  of  Clyde,  the  Tsles  of  Arran,  where  he  added  Carer 
pauci flora  to  the  British  Flora,  Bute,  Jura,  Colonsay,  Iona,  Islay,  Mull 
and  Rum.  In  this  even  to-day  almost  inaccessible  island  they  gathered 
Scirpus  fluitans,  Tnfieldia,  Saxifraga  nppnsiti folia,  Silene  araulis,  Cher- 
leria,  Thalictrum  alpinum , Arabia  petrnea,  Vida  Orobus,  Salix  herbacca 
and  Populus  tremula.  In  Gigha  they  found  Samolus , and  in  Skye  saw 
the  recently  discovered  Eriocaulon  in  two  or  three  lochs  as  well  as  Pin- 
gui cula  lusitanica  (which  he  miscalled  villosa),  Polygonum  viviparuni , 
T)ryas,  Utricularia  minor,  Arctostaphylos  alpina , Hieracium  alpinum , 
Sparganium  angusti folium,  Arabis  petraea,  Habenaria  viridis,  Jlotry- 
chium,  Cryptogramma  and  Isoetes. 

As  Lightfoot  says,  “ most  of  the  Hebrides,  save  the  Long  Island, 
were  visited.”  They  then  came  to  Loch  Maree  where  they  gathered 
Jlymenophyllum,  Circaea  alpina.  and  Pinus  sylvestris.  Journeying  to 
Dtindonnell,  they  noticed  on  the  way  Arctostaphylos  alpina  and  added 
two  orchids  to  the  British  Flora — Goodyera  and  Corallorrhiza,  neither 
of  which  has  been  refound,  as  well  as  Pyrola  secunda  and  P.  minor.  I 
have  been  told  that  what  was  probably  the  wood  in  which  the  orchids 
grew  was  destroyed  some  years  ago.  Having  explored  Little  Loch  Broom 
they  possibly  ferried  across  to  Ullapool  for  they  made  some  interesting 
discoveries  there.  They  must  also  have  climbed  some  of  the  mountains 
at  its  head  for  they  gathered  V accinium  uliginosum  and  Cornus  suecica. 
Their  way  to  Tongue  in  Sutherland  led  by  that  wonderful  road  which 
passes  under  the  Cnochan  rocks  where  they  found  Lonchitis,  Dryas  and 
Asplenium  viride  and  in  the  lochs  Sparganium  angusti  folium.  The 

homeward  journey  is  less  easy  to  trace  but  one  imagines  that  they  visited 
Blair  Athol,  Forfar,  and  Aberbrothock  on  their  way  to  Edinburgh  and 
Kelso. 

As  wc  have  seen,  some  time  elapsed  after  the  journey  before  the 
“ Flora  Scotica  ” was  published.  Pennant  says  that  no  sooner  did  it 
come  out  than  “ envy  emptied  her  whole  quiver,  she  employed  every 
little  archer  to  aim  her  envenomed  dart  and,  unhappily,  with  too  much 
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success.  The  book  received  its  condemnation.”  So  Pennant  withdrew 
the  books  and  “ imprisoned  them  for  a few  years  in  a darksome  cell  of 
a London  warehouse.”  However,  in  due  time,  the  work  received  a 
juster  judgment.  Despite  mistakes  the  work  has  a definite  value  and 
the  results  of  their  investigations  added  many  species  to  the  British 
Flora,  a few  being  new  to  science. 

Lightfoot  may  be  called  the  father  of  Ross-shire  botany  since  to  him 
we  owe  the  first  records  of  Circaea  alpina,  Cynosurus  caeruleus  ( Sesleria ), 
Chenopodium  maritimum  ( Dondia ),  Cornus  sueciea,  Vaccinium  vligino- 
sum,  Juncus  trifidus,  Epilobium  alpinum , Arbutus  alpina  ( Arctostaphy - 
los),  Pyrola  minor,  P.  secunda,  Satyrium  repens  ( Goodyera ),  Ophrys  Cor- 
allorrhiza,  0.  cordata  (List era),  Dryas,  Draba  incana,  Asplenium  virkle, 
Polystichum  Lonchitis,  Hieracium  alpinum,  Tanacetum,  Poa  maritima 
( Glyceria ),  Pinus  sylvestris,  Trichomanes  tunbrigensis  (llymenophyllum 
peltatum),  Osmunda  Lunaria  ( Botrychium ),  Ulmus.  campestris  and  Spar- 
ganium  natans  (angusti folium  probably),  a goodly  list  of  25  species. 
Three  of  these  await  rediscovery. 

The  next  record  for  Ross-shire  is  one  in  English  Botany  under  t.  2089, 
when  Sir  W.  Hooker  and  W.  Borrer  found  Stuck  ys  ambigua,  a hybrid 
plant,  in  Strathcarron. 

1821.  Hooker,  Sir  Wh.  Jackson,  was  born  at  Norwich  in  1785,  became 
Regius  Professor  of  Botany  at  Glasgow  in  1820  and  Director  of 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  in  1865.  While  at  Glasgow  he  published  a 
“ Flora  Scotica  ” in  1821,  but  his  additions  to  the  Ross-shire  Flora  are 
few — Hypericum  Androsaemum  and  Pinguieula  lusitanica. 

1835.  Watson,  Hewett  Cottrell,  who  was  born  in  1804,  was  a copious 
writer  on  British  Botany,  and  in  1835-7  brought  out  a “ New 

Botanist’s  Guide.”  In  this  he  inserts  a solitary  addition  to  the  Ross 
flora  in  Orobanche  rubra  (0.  alba)  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Bowman. 
Later  on,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  first  edition  of  Topographical  Botany, 
1874,  he  adds  several  more,  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Churchill  Babington. 

1836.  Murray,  Alexander,  a medical  man  of  Aberdeen,  published  the 
“ Northern  Flora  ” in  1836.  About  a dozen  Ross-shire  plants 

are  mentioned,  but  these  were  subsequently  placed  in  the  Eastern  divi- 
sion of  Ross-shire  by  Mr  H.  C.  Watson,  to  which  they  almost  certainly 
belong. 

1839.  Gordon,  The  Rev.  George,  LL.D.,  published  the  “ Collectanea 
for  a Flora  of  Moray  ” in  1839.  He  added  Pinguieula  alpina 
to  the  British  Flora  from  the  Black  Isle  of  Cromarty.  His  Best  Ross 
discoveries  include  Scirpus  maritimus  from  Kintail  and  Eriophorum 
pubescens  ( letti folia ) from  Plockton,  Mr  Stables.  The  other  Ross-shire 
records  belong  to  the  eastern  division. 

1863.  Anderson,  George  and  Peter,  in  “ The  Guide  to  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,”  1863,  mention  Atropa  Belladonna  from  the 
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churchyard  at  Gairloch.  Tt  has  now  seeded  down  the  cliffs  there  and 
is  quite  naturalised. 

1842.  The  Phytoi.ogist,  vol.  i.,  147,  1842,  records,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr  G.  C.  Smith,  the  finding  of  Lycopodium  annotinum  by 

Mr  Stables  in  West  Ross-shire. 

1843.  Graham,  Professor  Robert,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in 
Glasgow  University,  who  was  born  at  Stirling  in  1786,  gave  an 

account  of  an  excursion  into  Ross-shire  in  August  1842,  in  Trans.  Lot. 
Soc.  Edin.y  February  9,  1843.  His  finds  include  [ Cornus  suecica ],  Saus- 
surea,  [Hieracium  alpinum ],  Rubus  Chamaemorus , [Arbutus  alpinaf , 
Azalea  procumbens,  Cherleria , Sibbaldia,  all  the  six  Lycopodiums 
gathered  at  one  spot  near  Loch  Maree,  Tofieldia,  Thalictrum  alpinum, 
Malaxis  at  bottom  of  cliffs,  Salix  herbacea  on  the  red  sandstone  below' 
Ben  Tagshan,  Scirpus  rufus  opposite  Appleeross;  Schoenus , Gentiana 
Amarella,  List  era  ova  fa  and  Epipactis  latifolia  with  pale  flowers,  on  the 
limestone  at  Appleeross;  Althaea  officinalis  between  Shieldaig  and  Jean- 
town  in  an  old  deserted  garden;  Aconitum  Napellus  and  Ulex  europaevs 
near  Jeantowui.  Of  these  20  are  new  records,  besides  the  3 alien  species. 

1873-4.  Davidson,  A.,  gave  in  the  Scottish  Naturalist,  vol.  ii . , 74-78, 
1873-4,  a Flora  of  Ross  as  far  as  the  Dipsaceae  but  with  very 
few  precise  localities.  These  unlocalised  records  are  ignored  here  since 
they  were  in  all  probability  based  on  specimens  seen  in  Eastern  Ross- 
shire,  which  differs  from  Western  Ross-shire  even  more  than  it  does 
from  East  Sutherland.  Assuming  that  these  plants  are  correctly  named, 
which  in  two  or  three  cases  seems  doubtful,  the  additions  to  the  flora 
in  this  paper  are:  — P Ranunculus  Lingua,  Kintail  and  Gairloch  (most 
likely  large- flowered  Fhunmula);  Trollius,  Capnoides  claviculata,  Mel- 
vaig;  ? Arabis  petraea,  Gairloch  (unlikely  as  it  is  a mountain  plant  rare- 
ly brought  down  to  low’  levels  by  streams;  it  occurs  on  the  hills  above 
Loch  Maree);  ? Draba  rupestris,  Liatgath  (error  for  incana);  Lepidium 
Smithii,  Jhosera  anglica,  Hypericum  calycinum,  Balmacara  (alien, 
planted);  Rubus  corylifolius,  Glen  Sliiel ; Rosa,  involuta,  Gairloch  (hy- 
brid); Pyrus  Aria,  Loch  Carron  (planted);  Sedum  roseum,  Baios  Bhein  ; 
Sedum  Telephium,  not  common,  Gairloch  (alien);  S.  anglicum,  rare  Gair- 
loch (it  is  a common  coastal  plant);  Cicuta  rirosa,  Glen  Shiel  (I  saw 
Oenanthe  crocata  there,  but  Cicuta  is  reported  from  the  Hebrides  so  it 
may  occur);  Apium  nodiflorutn,  Gairloch;  Oenanthe  Laehenalii,  Gair- 
loch; Linnaea  borealis,  “in  an  island  on  Loch  Maree”  (very  doubtful). 
T have  seen  none  of  the  last  three  plants  in  the  county.  We  may  per- 
haps claim  8 of  these  as  additions.  Two  are  aliens,  and  four  are  doubt- 
ful species. 

1872.  Babington,  the  Rev.  Churchill,  who  was  born  at  Roecliffe, 
Leicestershire,  in  1821,  visited  Ross-shire  and  sent  the  results 
of  his  expedition  to  H.  C.  Watson  prior  to  1873,  as  has  already  been 
stated.  His  additions  to  the  Western  vice-county,  which  are  printed 
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in  “ Topographical  Botany,”  include  Rosa  spinosissima,  Antennaria 
dioica,  Cirsium  heterophyllum,  Hierachim  anglicum,  Utricularia  inter- 
media, Galeopsis  speciosa,  Juncus  triglumis,  Rynchospora  alia,  Schoenus 
nigricans  and  Avena  pubescens. 

1881.  Druce,  G.  Claridge.  West  Ross  County  Catalogue,  in  Report 
of  Rotanicfd  Record  Club  for  1881.  The  compiler  of  “ Topo- 
graphical Botany  ” was  very  anxious  that  I should  investigate  the  flora 
of  the  county,  which  was  one  of  the  few  vice-counties  which  had  no  list 
of  common  plants.  The  result,  the  details  will  be  noticed  later  on,  was 
that  T found  on  this  journey,  in  August  1881,  23  species  which  were 
already  on  record  (16  of  these  without  personal  authority  in  “ Topo- 
graphical Botany  ”),  314  Phanerogams  and  28  Cryptogams  new  to  the 
county,  besides  14  more  or  less  naturalised  species  and  16  varieties. 
These  are  all  detailed  in  the  pages  of  the  Report  mentioned.  Of  these 
species,  two — Melampyrum  sylvaticum  and  Juncus  compressus — need 
confirmation,  but  there  were  a few  found  on  this  journey  which  were 
not  included,  but  which  were  afterwards  determined — Viburnum  Opulus, 
Veronica  humifusa,  Eleocharis  palustris,  Carex  vaginata,  Melampyrum 
prat  case — 6 in  all,  so  that  the  total  number  was  358  additions  to  the 
flora  as  the  result  of  a very  strenuous  fortnight’s  work. 

1883.  Bailey,  Charles,  a former  Secretary  of  the  Botanical  Exchange 
Club,  visited  Gairloch,  and  in  the  Report  of  the  Botanical 
Record  Club  for  1883.  he  adds  Anthyllis  Vulneraria,  Thalictrum  ■mari- 
timnm  (Syme)  Dr.  ( dunense ),  Myosotis  repens,  Habenaria  Gymnadenia , 
Euphrasia  micrantha  and  Clara  fragilis.  A memoir  of  Mr  Bailey,  with 
portrait,  will  be  found  in  Rep.  R.E.C.,  526,  1924.  His  herbarium  and 
library  are  in  the  Botanical  Department  of  the  University  of  Man- 
chester. In  1885  he  recorded  Rosa  marginata,  obviously  incorrect.  It. 
is  now  referred  to  Rlondaeana. 

1885.  Linton,  the  Rev.  E.  F.,  author  of  a “ Flora  of  Bournemouth,” 
who  died  in  1927,  visited  Strathcarron  and  recorded  Sherardia 
arvensis,  Trifolium  hybridum  (alien),  Gain i intermedium  (hybrid).  Rosa 
squarrosa  (under  the  name  dumalis),  Dryoptcris  Eilir-mas,  var.  paleacea 
— 2 species,  1 alien,  1 hybrid,  and  1 variety.  His  herbarium  is  in  the 
British  Museum  at  Cromwell  Road. 

1885.  Linton,  the  Rev.  W.  R.,  author  of  the  “ Flora  of  Derbyshire  ” 
and  an  old  member  of  the  B.E.C.,  records  in  1885  Mclica  nutans 

and  Rosa  omissa,  var.  glabrata.  The  latter  has  had  a kaleidoscopic 
change  of  names,  being  first  named  R.  glabrata  by  Scheutz. 

1886.  Bennett,  Arthur,  who  did  so  much  to  fill  up  the  gap  in  the 
comital  distribution  of  British  Plants,  records  in  a series  of 

papers  in  the  Scottish  Naturalist,  Carex  helodes  ( laevigata ) and  a 
variety  of  Thymus  Serpyllum  as  having  been  found  by  Mr  Grieve. 
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1886.  Allan,  John,  a member  of  the  Summer  Camp  which  met  and 
investigated  the  country  above  Loch  Torridon  and  Applecross, 
contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the  botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
pp.  117-120,  1886,  the  results  of  the  labours  of  the  members.  236  species 
in  all  were  noted,  of  which  50  were  claimed  as  additions.  Of  these, 
however,  24  had  already  been  put  on  record,  and  11  are  evidentl}’  errors 
or  need  confirmation.  Four  of  these  have  since  been  found  in  Ross-shire 
so  about  15  are  real  additions.  They  include  Spergularia  salina,  1 icia 
sepium,  Daucus,  Anagallis  tenella,  Epdobium  angustifolium , Habenaria 
hi  folia,  H.  virescens,  Potamogcton  natans , Equisetum  maximum,  and 
Phyllitis  Seolopendri um.  The  errors  or  doubtful  species  include  Potcn- 
tilla  argentea  (doubtless  anserina  was  meant),  CaUitriche  verna  (pro- 
bably stagnalis,  already  recorded),  Scabiosa  Columbaria  t Artemisia  .45- 
sint Ilium,  Arctium  Lappa,  Veronica  alpina , Symphytum  oWcinale, 
Hum  ex  maritimus,  and  Ohara  aspera. 

1886.  Dixon,  J.  H.  The  same  year  was  memorable  owing  to  the 
publication  of  a very  interesting  volume  on  Gnirloch,  by  J.  H. 
Dixon.  In  addition  to  the  history  of  the  district  he  included  a list  of 
368  plants.  These  were  compiled  with  the  assistance  of  Lady  Mackenzie, 
Mrs  John  (Lady)  Fowler  of  Braemore,  Mr  Oswald  Mackenzie,  Mr  A. 
Davidson  and  others.  This  list  is  doubtless  earlier  than  the  list  contri- 
buted to  the  Transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  just 
mentioned.  In  looking  through  it  one  is  struck  with  the  many  mis- 
nomers. It  would  probably  be  safer  to  ignore  the  greater  number  of 
the  records,  and  possibly  too  much  generosity  has  been  shown  by  includ- 
ing as  many  as  are  given.  The  possibly  correctly  named  plants  are 
quoted;  others,  wildly  improbable,  are  ignored.  Those  included  are 
llanunculus  hederaceus,  Cahile,  Sagina  subulata,  Hypericum  perfora- 
tum, Malva  sylvestris,  Sisymbrium  Thalianum,  Erodium  cicvtarium , 
Bub  us  saxatilis,  Chaere folium  sylvestre , Scandix , Ligusticum , Aegnpn- 
dium,  Galium  verum,  G.  vligi nosum , Mentha  verticillata,  Ajuga  pyrami- 
dalis,  Myosotis  colli na , Trientalis,  Plantago,  Coronopus , Salicornia , 
Polygonum  viviparum , Mercurialis,  Sdlix  pentandra,  S.  alba  (planted), 
S.  Andersoniana , Habenaria  albida,  Cephalanthera  longi folia,  Listera 
ovata,  Ophioglossum  vulgatum  and  Asplenium  sept  entr  ion  ale — 30  in  all, 
of  which  T have  personally  verified  22.  As  showing  the  uncertainty  at- 
tached to  these  names,  T found  that  the  record  of  Lamium  album  proved 
to  he  white-flowered  Galcopsis  Tetrahit , and  that  of  Ohenopodium  vr- 
bicnm  to  be  Atriplex  hastata. 


1887.  In  this  year  T made  my  second  visit  to  the  county,  but  the  wet 
weather  and  the  midges  were  a dreadful  trial.  The  vexatious 
restrictions  of  the  selfish  shooting  tenants  also  made  botanising  difficult. 
The  Slioch,  Ben  Fay.  Lieuthgaeh  and  Torridon  were  explored,  29  addi- 
tional species  being  obtained.  Several  confirmatory  records  were  also 
made. 
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In  that  year  Mr  Charles  Bailey  added  Cerastium  tetrandrum  from 
Gairloch. 

1889.  Kinlochewe  was  again  visited,  when  a grass,  previously  found 
by  me  on  Ben  Eay,  which  one  hoped  might  be  Agrostis  rubra, 

was  named  as  a new  variety  to  science  by  Professor  Hackel,  as  A.  canina, 
var.  scotica.  See  Scot.  Nat.,  289,  1888-9.  Ten  species  and  many  varie- 
ties were  added  to  the  West  Ross-shire  flora. 

Mr  Sewell  in  the  same  year  found  Carex  saxatilis. 

1890.  In  the  Journal  of  Botany,  39-47,  1890,  I contributed  some 
“ Notes  on  Scotch  Plants,”  which  included  several  West  Ross 

species  and  varieties  gathered  in  1889- — Draba  in  cava,  var.  contorta, 
Fumaria  capreolata,  Arenaria  Sedoides,  var.  apetala  (Slioch),  Stel- 
laria  media,  var.  major  Koch  (Kinlochewe),  [ Hypericum  Androsaemum 
(Glenelg)],  Vicia  sepium  (Loch  Maree),  Lathyrus  pratensis,  llubus  saxa- 
tilis  (2800  ft.  on  Slioch),  Primus  avium  (Glenelg),  Bosa  glauca  and  It. 
subcristata  (Kinlochewe),  ltubus  calvatus  Blox.  and  11.  affinis  (Kinloch- 
ewe), Epilobium  montanum  var.  minor,  E.  obscurum  x palustre  (Kin- 
lochewe), [Co mu. s'  suecica  (Suill  Bhain)],  Hieracium  lingulatum  (2600  ft., 
Bey  Eay;  2900  ft.,  Slioch),  II.  holosericenm  (Ben  Eay),  H.  nigrescens 
( curvatum ) (Slioch),  II.  alpinum  (Ben  Eay),  H.  globosum  (Ben  Eay), 
Cirsium  lanceolutum  var.  nemorale  (Kinlochewe),  Achillea  Millefolium 
var.  lanata  (Glen  Bianasdail),  Solidago  Virgaurea  and  var.  angusti- 
folia  (Slioch),  Campanula  rotundi folia  (Kintail),  Stachys  palustris  var. 
canescens  (Kinlochewe),  Myosotis  repens,  Mercurialis  perennis  (Kintail), 
Salix  hcrbacea  (Ben  Eay  summit),  Iletula  pubescens  var.  parvi  flora 
(Kinlochewe),  Sparganium  affine  (2200  ft.  on  Slioch),  Eriophorum  an- 
gustifolium  var.  minor  Koch  (Slioch),  var.  Vaillantianum  (Kinlochewe), 
Scirpus  maritimus  var.  eonglobatvs  (Loch  Duich),  Carex  paniculata 
(Glen  Bianasdail),  Carex  (loodenowii  var.  juncea  (Kinlochewe),  var. 
melaena  (Ben  Eay),  C.  binervis  var.  nigrescens  (Bey  Eay),  f.  clatior 
(Torridon,  4 ft.  high),  C.  fluva . var.  oedocarpa  (Kinlochewe),  Phragmites 
Phragrnites  var.  uni  flora  (Kintail),  Holcus  lanatvs  (2200  ft.  on  Slioch), 
Agrostis  canina  L.  var.  scotica  (up  to  3000  ft.,  Ben  Eay),  Deschampsia 
caespitosa  var.  argentea  S.  F.  Gray  (pallida),  Agropyron  repens  var. 
Vaillantianum , Lycopodium  alpinum  var.,  L.  Selago  var.  recurvum, 
Equisetum  sylraticum  var.  capillare  (Kinlochewe),  etc. 

1891.  Tn  the  Scottish  Naturalist,  186,  1891,  Mr  Arthur  Bennett  cites 
17  species  from  the  paper  just  mentioned  as  new  to  the  flora, 

but  five  had  been  previously  recorded,  and  Drosera  longifolia  and  Elymus 
were  not  seen  by  me.  The  others  are  already  included  in  the  figures  for 
1889. 

Mr  A.  H.  Evans  made  a good  addition  in  Cladium  Mariscus. 

1892.  Mr  Arthur  Bennett  sent  to  the  Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  Ilis- 
tory,  p.  125,  1892,  on  the  authority  of  Mr  P.  Ewing,  the  names  of 

11  plants,  including  Isoetes  echinospora,  five  being  actual  additions. 
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1893.  Ross-shire  was  again  visited  in  1893  and  a fresh  area  of  the 
county  was  explored.  1 took  a photographer  with  me  so  that 

very  numerous  views  were  obtained  on  the  seven  fine  days  out  of  the  ten 
I was  there.  ] noticed  480  species,  of  which  over  70  were  additions  to 
the  flora,  besides  15  more  or  less  naturalised  species  and  a very  large 
number  of  varieties.  Three  were  verifications  of  old  records.  The  vice- 
county list  was  therefore  made  up  to  over  570  species. 

1894.  “ Contributions  towards  a Flora  of  West  Ross,”  G.  Claridge 
Druce,  were  published  in  the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of 

the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  pp.  112-171,  February  1894.  In 
this  paper  the  results  of  the  previous  work  on  the  flora  of  the  vice- 
county were  brought  together  and  a slight  sketch  of  my  own  investi- 
gation was  included  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  writers  on  the  flora 
of  the  county.  Raising  some  of  the  varieties  there  mentioned  to  the 
specific  rank  now  given  them,  this  paper  gave  610  species,  of  which  47 
were  introduced.  There  was  also  the  large  number  of  65  species  which 
were  either  actual  errors  or  which  needed  verification.  Of  these  it  was 
felt  that  about  20  might  ultimately  be  found,  therefore  the  total  was 
630  species,  besides  over  a hundred  varieties.  This  paper  was  the 
result  of  several  years’  work,  especially  of  the  explorations  made  in 
1889,  of  which  mention  has  been  made.  It  included  Hackel’s  new 
variety  of  Agrostis  canina. 

1894.  A short  visit  was  again  made  to  more  thoroughly  work  the 
Cnochan  rocks  and  Dundonnell.  The  results  were  meagre,  only 
5 plants  being  added  and  5 others  verified.  Considering  the  extent  of 
the  ground  covered,  this  result  seemed  to  show  that  the  main  botanical 
features  had  been  exhausted. 

1897.  Salmon,  C.  E.  & E.  S.,  contributed  a paper,  “ Notes  on  West 
Ross  Plants”  in  the  Journal  of  Botany,  347,  1897.  The 
new  records  claimed  were  Bubus  Bogersii,  11.  villicaulis,  Circaca  inter- 
media, Hieracium  graniticolum , TL.  atratum,  H.  senescens,  H.  Leyi, 
H.  rubicundum  var.  Boswellii,  11.  Sommer  felt  ii,  Euphrasia  scotica  and 
Poa  Balfourii. 

1903.  G.  Claridge  Druce.  “ Notes  on  the  Flora  of  Western  Ross- 
shire”  in  the  Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  History,  July  1903.  pp. 
166-175.  This  paper  includes  the  plants  noticed  when  I was  the  guest 
of  Lady  Fowler,  when  Braemore  and  Dundonnell  forests  were  explored, 
and  Beinn  Dearg,  An  Teallach,  Sgurr  Mlior  Fannich  and  other  hills 
were  climbed.  This  paper  also  includes  the  records  of  other  workers. 
Cerastium  alpinum , Ilieracium  argenteum  (1893),  II.  stcnolepis,  H. 
nitidum,  Statice  planifolia,  Bhinanthus  Drummond-Hayi , B.  stenophyl- 
lus,  It.  monticola,  Carer.  limosa,  Dcschampsia  alpina,  Athyrium  alpestre 
were  discovered  by  me.  There  were  14  new  records  besides  4 or  5 veri- 
fications. 
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1910.  Marshall,  Rev.  E.  S.  and  AY.  A.  Shoolbred.  “ Ross-shire 
Plants,  1909,”  in  the  .Journal  of  Botany,  132,  1910.  The  re- 
sults of  two  walks  near  the  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh  afforded  Rubus  danicus, 
Matricaria  inodora  var.  phueocepliala,  Hieracium  sejunctuin  and 
Rhinanthus  apterus. 

From  the  years  1910  to  1924  a few  records  came  in  either  from  actual 
discovery  or  from  the  identification  of  plants  previously  gathered.  Some 
also  came  from  the  more  minute  discrimination  of  plants  and  from 
the  records  of  microspecies.  Unless  otherwise  stated  they  are  my  own 
finds. 

1912.  Utricularia  uchroleuca  and  J uncus  ranarius  were  recorded. 

1913.  Two  varieties,  Saginu  procumbens  var.  pentamcra  and  Call  ana 
vulgaris  var.  arborescent s were  identified,  the  latter  from  the 

Summer  Islands. 

1916.  Chaerefoli  urn  sylvestre  var.  angustisecta  and  other  varieties  of 
Chaerefolium  were  made  out. 

1919.  A flying  visit  to  the  county  resulted  in  adding  Taraxacum 
spectabile,  Koeleria  gracilis  and  Boa  irrigata  and,  by  Miss  Y. 

Buxton,  the  confirmation  of  Opliioglossum. 

1920.  Orchis  praetermissa  var.  pulchella  was  added. 

1921.  A halt  at  the  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh  yielded  llieracium  aurantiacum, 
alien  of  course,  and  Ccntaurea  ob  scuta.  The  latter  is  the  old 

nigra  L.  Mr  AY.  H.  Pearsall  included  Ranunculus  trichophyllus, 
Drouctii,  and  f.  Godronii  among  the  plants  of  the  vice-county  in  his 
account  of  the  distribution  of  the  Batrachia  in  the  Report  of  the 
Botanical  Exchange  Club,  but  the  localities  were  actually  in  E.  Ross. 

1922.  I added  Ore  ins  capilluris  var.  anglica  and  Mr  Justice  Talbot 
thought  he  saw  Leontodon  hispidus  on  the  Slioeh.  It  is  desir- 
able to  confirm  this. 

1923.  1 paid  a visit  to  Ullapool,  Cnochan,  etc.,  and  added  three  aliens, 
i.e.,  Polygonum  cuspidatum,  P.  sachalinensc,  Rhododendron,  as 

well  as  the  native  Viola  rupestris  var.  glabrcscens,  Thymus  pycnotrichus, 
T.  britannicus  and  several  varieties. 

1924.  Lady  Margaret  AYatney  found  Gnaphalium  supinum  on  Fan- 
nich,  and  1 identified  Viola  scgetalis  and  Taraxacum  naevosi- 

f brine. 

1925.  Accompanied  by  Mr  R.  IT.  AVilliamson,  Gairloch,  Dundonnell, 
Ullapool  and  Cnochan  were  visited.  The  results  were  to  add 

about  17  native  and  alien  species  and  numerous  varieties.  The  native 
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species  included  Bursa  robusta,  B.  turoniensis,  Viola  lepida,  Stellaria 
neglecta,  Callitriche  polyrnorpha,  Galium  pusillum,  It  am  ex  arifolius 
var.  (recently  added  to  the  British  flora  by  the  author),  Hieracium 
Lintoni , Hypericum  humifusum,  Taraxacum  naevosum , Veronica  Tour- 
nefortii , Euphrasia  curta  var.  glabrescens , E.  latifolia,  Orchis  pur- 
purella  and  Mentha  paludosa.  There  was  also  Senecio  Jacobaeu  var. 
abrotanioides,  described  by  Dr  Murr — a variety  new  to  science. 

192(5.  Mr  J.  A.  Webb  found  Hippuris  at  Kerrydale  and  the  alien 
Ilippophae  at  Gairloch.  In  July  1 motored  from  Oxford  to  Loch 
Maree  and  then  to  Gairloch,  Shieldaig,  Little  and  Big  Sands,  Aultbea, 
Dundonnell,  Braemore,  Ullapool  and  Cnochan,  a journey  which  resulted 
in  the  addition  of  about  24  native  and  alien  species  to  the  List  besides 
a large  number  of  varieties.  Among  the  mo^e  notable  finds  were  a new 
species  of  Taraxacum — sublutescens,  Cerastium  semidecandrum , Lotus 
uliginusus  var.,  llubus  villicaulis,  Alchemilla  pratensis,  Hieracium  scoti- 
cum,  H.  expallidiforme,  Taraxacum  brachyglossum}  T.  dilatatum , Gen- 
tiana  septentrionalis,  Convolvulus  arvensis,  Orchis  Vuchsii,  Carex  hirta, 
Avcna  strigosa,  Bursa  patagonica,  a second  locality  for  Cladium  Maris- 
cus ; also  eight  aliens  and  the  hybrid,  Senecio  aquaticus  x Jacobaea. 

1927.  Further  results  of  my  1926  visit  came  in.  They  include  Euphra- 
sia hirtella  (new  to  the  Scottish  flora),  E.  ncmorosa  var.  ciliutu, 
E.  stricta , Gentiana  suecica,  Mentha  Alvpecur aides,  Thymus  zetlandicus, 
T.  Hrucci , T.  neglcctus  and  Centaur ea  nemoralis. 


BOTANIC  EXPLORATION  IN  ROSS-SH1RE. 

In  the  “Botanologia”  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  various  botanists 
who  have  contributed  to  the  flora  have  been  detailed  but  it  is  felt  that 
a fuller  description  of  my  own  share  in  the  work  may  be  pardoned  and 
incidentally,  it  is  hoped,  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  county  under 
review  may  be  brought  out. 

At  Mr  H.  C.  Watson’s  request  I undertook  to  prepare  a list  of  the 
common  plants  of  West  Ross  as  that  vice-county,  along  with  eight 
others,  lacked  this  in  “ Topographical  Botany.”  In  the  August  of  1881 
1 made  my  first  acquaintance  with  what  literally  proved  to  be  a land  of 
mountain  and  of  flood.  My  first  walk  was  through  streaming  rain  from 
Auchnasheen  to  Kinlochewe,  when  I gathered  Malaxis  and  noticed 
about  a hundred  plants,  most  of  them  new  county  records.  One  may 
say  that  as  means  of  communication  wei'e  then  so  bad  I had  to  carry  a 
knapsack,  a vaseulum,  and  a small  drying-press  with  me.  Two  days 
were  spent  at  the  small  inn  there — a great  resort  of  artists.  Philips, 
the  son  of  the  Spanish  painter,  and  H.  E.  Davies  were  then  busy  paint- 
ing spates  and  highland  cattle  with  a dexterous  hand.  The  latter  asked 
me  the  name  of  a plant  which,  he  said,  reminded  him  of  “ cold  beef 
garniture.”  Saxifraga  Aizoules  was,  of  course,  the  answer.  The  inn  was 
presided  over  by  a real  Scottish  character  in  Margery,  a rigid  member 
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of  the  Free  Kirk,  and  an  uncompromising  upholder  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  Sabbath.  Sharp  was  the  answer  and  short  was  the  portion  given  to 
the  wrong  doer.  Her  attitude  well  interpreted  the  feeling  of  the  district  to- 
wards the  wrongdoer.  Two  English  people  who  had  taken  a cottage 
nearby  were  boycotted  because  they  had  played  music,  albeit  it  was  not 
secular  music,  on  the  Sunday.  The  attendance  at  kirk  where  the  Sun- 
day service  was  of  undue  length,  was  compulsory,  and  even  the  collie 
dogs  attended.  However,  it  was  my  good  luck  to  avoid  the  seventh  day. 
It  required  some  energy  to  go  out  and  face  the  elements  but  that  was 
preferable  to  sitting  indoors  and  waiting  for  the  summer  sunshine  that 
would  not  come  except  in  the  most  fitful  and  momentary  gleams.  If  it 
was  not  raining  it  was  grey  clouds  and  driving  mist  when  not  even  the 
Sundews  could  look  cheerful  or  the  Golden  Saxifrage  bright.  The  mist 
and  soaking  showers  hid  Loch  Maree  and  its  grand  rocky  ramparts  till 
some  mighty  gust  rushed  up  the  loch  raising  its  waves  till  they  rolled  in 
sea-like  fury,  and  blew  back  and  upwards  the  waterfalls  on  Slioch,  till 
the  mountain  looked  as  if  huge  peat-fires  were  smouldering  in  its  cor- 
ries,  while  the  strangest  contrasts  of  colours  were  seen  along  its  slopes. 
Loch  Maree  and  its  margins  yielded  Isoetes,  Myriopliyllurn  alterniflorum, 
Uydrocotyle,  Littorella,  Lobelia  Vort  manna,  Pinguicula  lusitanica,  Dro- 
sera  obovata,  1).  anglica , etc.  On  the  Sliocii  itself  botanising  was  very 
difficult.  In  the  Pteridium  zone  one  got  a fresh  ducking  at  every  step, 
the  ground,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  being  a quagmire,  and  the  6torms 
were  too  violent  to  allow  of  much  rock-climbing.  Thalictrum  alpinum, 
Lathyrus  pratensis,  Potentilla  Sibbaldi,  Epilobium  alpinum,  Gnaphalium 
sylvaticum,  Cornus  suecica,  Arctostaphylos  Uva-ursi,  Tofieldia,  Juncoides 
spicutum,  J uncus  trifidus,  Care*  vaginata,  C.  pauci flora,  C.  fulva,  Juni- 
per us  sibinca,  Lycopodium  alpinum,  L.  Selago,  and  such  like  plants  were 
noted,  but  the  summit-cliffs  could  not  be  reached.  A third  day  was 
spent  walking  from  Kinlochewe  along  the  Torridon  road,  doing  a little 
botanising  on  Ben  Eay  where  I saw  Epilobium  alsini folium,  until  trucu- 
lent keepers  turned  me  back.  Then  through  the  deluge  1 walked  on  by 
Loch  Clair  and  Loch  Coulin  to  Achnashellach.  On  the  way  I found  Rosa 
Sab  ini,  ltubus  Selmeri,  Castalia  alba,  Carex  remota,  Scirp-us  fiuitans,  etc. 

“ The  wettest  and  coldest  summer  I can  remember,”  said  the  guard 
of  the  train  as  wet  and  miserable  I got  out  at  Strome,  the  terminus  of 
the  West  Ross-shire  railway,  which  for  the  last  few  miles  had  run  close 
by  the  side  of  Loch  Carron.  When  we  heard  at  Strome  that  this  made 
the  twenty-eighth  wet  day,  our  spirits  fell  nearly  as  low  as  the  barometer 
and  the  expectation  of  revealing  great  treasures  faded  more  and  more. 
However  the  evening  cleared  a little  so  1 was  able  to  walk  back  along 
the  railway  towards  Attadale,  the  line  being  constructed  at  the  base  of 
the  cliffs  which  here  and  there  have  been  cut  through.  Down  these 
cliffs  and  hill-slopes  in  two  miles  twenty-one  waterfalls  of  respectable 
size  were  counted  in  this  wet  season.  By  their  sides  ferns  grew  in  great 
profusion,  chiefly  common  ones,  such  as  Fdix  Foemina  in  many  varie- 
ties, Jilechnum,  Cystopteris,  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum,  Ituta-nivr- 
aria,  Trichomanes,  JJryopteris  aristata,  Filix-mas  in  many  forms,  Oreop- 
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teris,  Phegopteris,  Dryopteris,  Polystichum  lobatum,  ami  in  one  place 
a great  mass  of  Hymenophyllum.  Here  and  there  were  Globe-flowers  re- 
taining, though  sadly  draggled,  their  lovely  lemon  petals.  Crepis  palu- 
dosa,  Scabiosa  Succisa,  Digitalis,  Pyrus  Aucwparia,  Hieracium  anglicum, 
murorum  aggregate,  and  vulgatum  occurred  on  the  rocks  which  were 
enlivened  here  and  there  with  the  pretty  Sedum  anglicum.  Here,  too, 
occurred  Orchis  mascula,  Asperula  odorata,  and  Scilla  nonscriptu , in 
the  only  locality  we  noticed  them  in  the  vice-county,  as  well  as  Poa 
nemorulis,  Epilobium  obscurant,  Allium  ursinum,  Viburnum  Opulus,  and 
Airu,  caryophyllea.  The  shores  of  Loch  G'arron,  like  so  many  of  the  Ross- 
sliire  sea  lochs,  are  most  decidedly  rockj'  and  maritime  rocks  mean  no 
great  variety  of  species.  The  Sea-thrift  is  abundant  and  grows  with 
some  variation.  Silene  maritima,  Arenaria  Peploides,  Atriplex  glabrius- 
cula  and  var.  Babingtonii,  and  Matricaria  inodora,  sometimes  with  very 
large  flowers,  are  the  chief  plants  to  grow  in  this  shingly  home,  but 
nearer  Attadale  the  stones  become  smaller  and  sufficiently  mixed  with 
mud  to  form  a little  salt-marsh  on  which  are  to  be  found  Scirpus  rufus, 
Triglochin  rnuritimum,  Glaux,  Cochlearia  officinalis,  J uncus  Gcrardi, 
Spcrguluria  rupicola,  S.  salina  and  Dondia  ( Sueda ) maritima.  Washed 
up  on  the  shingle  were  beautifully  coloured  Echini  and  fine  Zostcra 
marina.  Noting  down  the  plants  seen,  it  was  the  absences  rather  than 
the  occurrences  which  caused  surprise.  Over  a hundred  miles  had  been 
walked  before  the  Common  Nettle  was  met  with,  and  as  yet  Agropyron 
repens,  Crepis  capillaris  and  Silene  Cucubalus  had  not  been  seen.  On 
the  railway  near  Strome  Arenaria  serpylli folia,  Vida  hirsuta,  V . sativa, 
Papaver  Argomone,  Cardamine  hirsuta,  and  Brassica  arvensis  were 
noticed,  perhaps  all  brought  to  this  station  by  the  operations  of  man. 
Arrhenatherum  elatius,  Lapsana  and  Heracleum  (the  third  umbellifer 
seen)  occurred  and  Iris  Pseudacorus  was  common  here  and  elsewhere  in 
the  lowland  areas.  Many  plants,  such  as  Galium  Aparine,  Sonchus 
asper  and  Arctium  minus,  the  commonest  weeds  in  the  south,  were  here 
pounced  upon  with  avidity.  Anagallis ' tenella  was  not  met  with,  but  its 
all'es  Pinguicula  lusitanica , Molinia,  Drosera  anglica  and  rotundifolia 
and  Ithyncospora  alba  were  frequently  found. 

The  two  following  days  were  very  strenuous,  nearly  80  miles  being 
traversed  over  toilsome  climbs  in  very  bad  weather.  From  Strome  I 
walked  over  to  Loch  Alsh.  On  breasting  the  first  hill,  Connemara  was 
forcibly  brought  to  one’s  mind.  It  is  true  that  here  there  were  no  beau- 
tiful bells  of  Dabeocia  to  gladden  the  eye,  and  that  Eriocaulon  could  not 
be  found  in  any  of  the  lochs,  but  the  black  peaty  soil,  if  soil  the  wet 
treacherous  bog  could  be  called,  with  its  profuse  growth  of  sombre  (I  re- 
fer to  the  general  colour-effect)  Hog  Myrtle,  Cross-leaved  Heath.  Molinia, 
Drosera,  Eriophorum,  Carex  stellulata,  Juncus  squarrosus,  J.  articu- 
latus,  •/.  sylvaticvs,  J.  bulbosus  and  Nardus,  the  squalid  poverty  of  too 
many  of  its  cottages,  the  damp  relaxing  atmosphere  and  its  contiguity 
to  the  melancholy  ocean  were  very  similar  to  the  western  coast  of  Ire- 
land. Like  too  were  the  frequent  inlets  of  the  sea  into  the  coast-line 
and  the  fucus-covered  rocks  with  the  large  shingly  border.  But  the 
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spiky  Cuchullins,  now  coming  into  view,  had  a grandeur  of  their  own. 
Between  Loch  Alsh  and  Loch  Duich  some  interesting  ground  occurred 
and  Petasites,  Carex  canescens , C.  tlioica , C.  pulicaris,  Botrychium, 
Potentilla  palustris,  Oenanthe  crocata  were  noted.  Here  then  came  on 
a drenching  rain  which  in  Ireland  would  be  called  one  of  St  Patrick’s 
blessings,  but  was  here  attributed  to  some  malevolent  agency,  yet  there 
are  advantages  in  such  a downfall.  One  is  that  when  you  are  quite  wet 
through  you  hesitate  less  about  wading  knee-deep  in  swampy  places 
after  Spargantum  minimum , U tricularia  intermedia,  Pedicularis  palus- 
tris, or  Menyantlies.  There  is  some  consolation  too  when  you  get  on  to 
the  hard  road  again  and  the  clouds  have  swept  past,  kissing  the  tops 
of  Scuir  Ouran  and  Ben  Attow,  those  guardian  monarchs  of  Ivintail 
and  Glen  Shiel,  that  every  step  you  tako  brings  you  dryer  and  nearer 
to  them.  Another  advantage  is  that  if  there  had  been  no  wind  one 
would  have  been  devoured  by  midges  or  stung  by  clegs.  At  Domic  a 
little  ferry-boat  takes  one  across  the  lovely  Loch  Duich  passing  near 
Ellandonan  Castle  to  the  south-west  side  of  the  Loch.  On  the  walk  to 
Mam  Ratachan,  Scirpus  sylvaticus,  Bartsia  Odontites,  a single  example 
of  Chacropl)  yllum  temulum  and,  in  a garden,  Lamium  purpurcum,  were 
found  and  the  dainty  Capnoides  claviculata  was  seen  on  the  roofs  of 
some  cottages.  Climbing  up  a mile  or  so  ol  the  Ratachan  pass  we  met 
with  Oxyria  and  Jiotrychi um  and  what  was  probably  Carex  rupcstris. 
This  I verified  years  after  on  the  Cnochan  rocks.  Saxifraga  Aizoidcs, 
here,  as  generally  in  the  county,  was  abundant.  We  then  went  on  to 
Glen  Shiel  which  at  that  tone  boasted  a comfortable  inn, ‘soon  after 
closed  in  order,  so  one  heard,  to  make  still  more  secluded  that  enormous 
area  of  deer-forest  which  an  all  too  selfish  American  millionaire  had 
acquired  to  be  kept  sacred  against  the  invasion  of  the  nature  lover.  In 
1881,  however,  the  portals  of  the  inn  were  still  open  and  (although  1 
had  to  share  a room)  a high-tea  and  a warm  fire  did  much  to  soothe 
one’s  ruffled  nerves.  As  the  clouds  lifted  in  the  evening  there  was  all 
the  glory  of  Glen  Shiel  and  Ivintail  before  me,  and  just  in  front  Scuir 
Ouran,  a huge  hill  of  over  3500  ft.  rose  within  a few  feet  of  the  sea- 
level  almost  without  a break,  certainly  without  a perceptible  break,  to 
Its  grand  rocky  coronet.  What  monarch  was  there  near  to  rival  it? 
What  scene  more  wild  than  the  glen  to  which  it  formed  so  fine  an  orna- 
ment? The  opposite  side  of  Glen  Shiel  was  not  less  abruptly  steep, 
even  if  lower  in  elevation  but,  instead  of  separating  into  distinct  hills, 
it  formeu  rather  a finely  broken  crest  of  fantastic  outline,  like  some 
rocky  reef  against  which  only  the  waves  of  mist  and  showers  broke 
from  time  to  time.  At  the  glen’s  head  a burn  came  tumbling  down  in 
rapid  violence,  here,  however,  not  surrounded  with  bosky  foliage  but 
amid  bare  rocky  surroundings,  the  whole  glen  being  almost  destitute 
of  trees  except  by  the  river  where  some  dark  Alders  added  little  to  its 
loveliness  and  the  few  Birches  were  too  small  and  scattered  to  be  readily 
distinguished  from  the  screes  on  which  they  grew.  The  influence  of 
Scuir  Ouran  was  so  magnetic  that,  even  after  a long  twenty-mile  walk, 
one  was  drawn  to  attempt  its  ascent,  so  I struggled  over  the  two  or  three 
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miles  of  as  rough  and  sloppy  a walk  as  a traveller  could  object  to.  At 
Glascharn  came  the  climb  through  the  Vteridium  zone,  as  wet  as  the 
rain  forests  of  the  African  falls,  then  the  Ureopteris  zone  with  Carex 
binervis,  and  up  and  up.  Would  the  rocks  never  end?  Sterile  as  they 
were,  Deschampsia  flexuusa  var.  montuna,  Juncoides  multifloruni  var. 
conyestum,  Cystopteris,  the  Parsley  fern,  mountain  forms  of  Dryopteris 
aristata,  the  accursed  J uncus  squarrosus,  so  aptly  invented  to  trip  one 
up,  and  delicate  forms  of  the  Oak  fern  were  detected.  But  these  oases 
were  few  and  far  between  as  the  sheep  had  nibbled  off  everything  less 
digestible  than  heather  stems.  Climbing  until  one  can  look  over  the 
summits  which,  seen  from  below,  attempted  to  rival  the  kingly  Scuir 
but  now  fall  into  their  proper  places  of  mere  courtier-like  attention  the 
shoulders  of  our  monarch  adorned  with  epaulets  of  Gnaphalium  supinum , 
Juncoides  spicatum,  Carex  concolor  ( rigida ) and  Juncus  trifidus,  were 
reached.  These  plants  continue  nearly  to  the  summit.  The  mountains 
crown,  unsullied  with  any  Rigi  decorations,  consists  of  huge  blocks 
of  stone,  some  few  of  which  are  piled  up  to  form  a cairn  from  which 
no  finer  view  could  be  desired.  Below  stretched  Glen  Shiel  in  all  its 
stern  grandeur,  rising  into  the  wonderful  barrier-ridge  whose  points 
and  precipices  now  assumed  new  and  more  wonderful  slopes.  Behind 
other  hatchet-ridges  in  all  their  wonderful  serratures  stretched  between 
here  and  Loch  Hourn  where  mountains  of  intense  ruggedness  were 
thickly  congregated.  To  the  south  Ben  Nevis  in  all  his  lumpy  massive- 
ness was  plainly  seen.  To  the  west  the  Cuchullins  of  Skye  were  tossing 
up  their  rocky  peaks  into  the  glory  of  the  sunset  which  changed  them 
in  colour  from  time  to  time.  To  the  north-east  Ben  Attow,  a strange 
shaped  hill  with  sharp  ridges  and  furrowed  sides,  seemed  close  enough 
to  be  within  a stone’s  throw.  This  extraordinary  clear  atmospheric 
condition,  alas,  boded  bad  for  the  morrow,  but  to-night  was  welcomed 
since  it  brought  into  close  focus  the  mass  of  Kintail  summits.  Farther 
away,  in  Eastern  Ross,  was  the  far  stretching  Ben  Wyvis  whose  ten- 
mile  ascent  is  so  wearisome  if  not  uninteresting.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
eastern  view  that  was  most  attractive  at  this  evening  hour  when  all  the 
beauty  of  that  too-seldom  seen  sun  was  casting  its  vivid  light  into  the 
hundred  glens  and  ravines,  almost  unknown  to  the  ordinary  traveller, 
that  lay  stretched  out  in  puzzling  mazes,  watered  by  the  Affrick,  the 
Beauly,  the  Findhorn,  the  Elehaig,  and  the  Farrar.  The  view  stretched 
away  beyond  all  Nairnshire  to  Forres,  the  monument  of  which  was  dis- 
tinctly visible  one  is  almost  afraid  to  say  how  many  miles  away.  But 
the  clouds  on  the  western  ridge  are  hanging  more  closely  than  before. 
Now  streaks  are  spreading  across  the  sky  and  a colder  temperature  is 
felt  as  these  ghostly  wreathes  pass  by.  Loch  Alsh  is  deepening  into 
purple,  although  Shiel,  ab~>ve  Loch  Duich,  is  still  flung  a flaming  orange 
banner  on  a lucid  olive  green  sky.  So  not  satiated,  but  filled  with  com- 
plete satisfaction,  the  mountain  glory  is  reluctantly  abandoned  before 
the  gloom  is  fully  felt.  The  stiff  descent,  scarcely  less  fatiguing  than 
the  upward  climb,  is  begun,  but  before  it  is  completed  the  clouds  have 
lowered  themselves,  Glen  Shiel  is  darkened,  Loch  Duich  is  slate-coloured 
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rather  than  purple  but  Quran,  shaking  itself  free  from  the  clouds  which 
have  entangled  themselves  on  the  lower  hills,  shines  out  clear  in  all 
its  rocky  grandeur — true  monarch  of  the  scene. 

The  next  day  was  to  be  another  red-letter  day  for  1 was  going  to 
see  the  Falls  of  Glomach,  the  highest  in  Britain.  So,  despite  the  fatigue 
of  yesterday,  it  was  an  early  rise  and  a hearty  breakfast — for 
who  could  tell  when  or  where  the  next  meal  would  be.  Was  not  the 
morning  pleasant  after  the  torrential  rain  of  the  night,  where  every 
plant  was  hung  with  jewelled  drops  and  the  little  streams  were  fretting 
themselves  in  foamy  tears  over  the  rocks  that  impeded  their  course. 
The  fragrant  peat  reek  gave  a homely  touch  as  it  rose  from  the  Cap - 
noides-covered  roofs  of  thatch.  Here  in  Kintail  grew  in  a little  stream 
far  away  from  habitation  the  spotted-flowered  form  of  Mimulus  guttatus. 
The  morning  was  too  bright  to  last,  and  down  came  the  enemy  ere  we 
were  five  miles  from  the  inn.  When  the  last  house  of  the  glen — the 
keeper’s  lodge — was  reached,  as  my  map  was  entirely  untrustworthy, 
mountains  being  put  in  the  wrong  place  or  omitted,  I found  I had  to 
ask  my  way.  Doleful  indeed  was  the  news.  The  river  was  in  spate; 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  cross  it ; the  way  was  so  intricate  I should  not 
be  able  to  find  it;  there  was  no  chance  of  meeting  anyone  to  enquire; 
1 ought  to  have  brought  a guide;  to  be  alone  was  risky — however,  the 
way  was  so  and  so.  So  on  1 went,  feet  and  legs  soon  getting  soaked  in 
the  wet  bogs  while  intrusive  incursions  into  one’s  shoulders  promised 
soon  to  subjugate  the  whole.  When  the  river  was  reached  the  stepping 
stones  were  under  a rushing  stream.  There  were  no  boulders  near 
enough  to  jump  and  I had  no  stick  to  assist  me.  Removing  some  of  my 
garments  1 stepped  into  the  fierce  cold  current,  clutching  my  clothes 
with  one  hand  and  with  the  other  grasping  at  boulders  to  avoid  imitat- 
ing Oxyria  which  had  been  washed  down  from  the  heights  above.  The 
unpleasant  passage  made,  I was  soon  again  plodding  up  the  glen  which, 
like  Shiel,  had  a steep  slope  breaking  into  a rocky  crest  at  the  top  with 
fissures  and  multitudinous  ravines.  Here  was  little  phaenogamous 
vegetation  but  there  grew  mosses,  including  Splachnum  sphaericum , 
while  Saxifraga  stellaris  and  Oxyria  spoke  of  the  heights  above.  On 
to  the  head  of  the  glen  and  turning  eastwards,  after  about  three  miles’ 
walking,  .1  reached  an  elevated  plateau  of  green  sward  consisting  of 
Juncus  squarrosus,  Scirpus  caespitosus  and  Deschampsia  caespitosa, 
which  was  bounded  to  the  south  by  A Glasbheinn  from  which  a few 
streams  came  brawling  down,  bringing  some  Hieracia  which  had  been 
badly  eaten  off.  Following  up  some  of  these  gullies  to  about  3000  ft. 
one  was  rewarded  by  Saxifraga  hypnoides , Epilobium  alpinum,  Coch- 
learia  alpina,  Vaccinium  uliginosum  (it  was  the  earliest  find  of  the  plant 
afterwards  identified  as  var.  pubescens  Hornem.'),  Arenaria  Scdoides, 
Hieracium  chrysantlium,  Thalictrum  alpinum,  Juncus  triglumis,  Saus- 
surca,  Car  ex  con  color,  Saxifraga  oppositi  folia,  and  Silenc  acaulis.  Here, 
too,  grew,  in  a very  sheltered  gully,  a large  flowered  form  of  Pinguicula 
vulguris  which  Dr  Boswell  identified  as  the  Irish  grandiflora.  It,  how- 
ever, appears  to  me  an  intermediate  best  put  under  P.  vulgaris  var. 
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alpicola  Reiclih.  T have  never  seen  anything  like  it  elsewhere  in  Britain. 
In  the  valley  below  a river  in  full  flood  was  rushing  along  and,  follow- 
ing it,  a short  walk  brought  me  to  the  verge  of  a wonderful  gorge.  Here 
were  the  1<  alls  of  Glornach,  the  highest  in  Great  Britain  as,  in  one  plunge, 
there  is  a drop  of  370  feet,  of  which  300  feet  are  in  view,  while  the  stream 
itself  is  forty  feet  broad.  The  falls  are  made  by  a bifurcated  stream, 
one  branch  coining  from  a hill  forming  the  watershed  of  W.  Ross  and 
Inverness,  named  by  some  one  who  had  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands, 
"Sgurr  nan  Ceathraeamhnan,  3771  feet  in  altitude.  The  other  feeder 
comes  from  Loch  Bhealaich  about  1250  feet  above  sea  level,  which  is  fed 
by  a stream  rising  on  Beinn  Fhada  at  over  3500  feet.  As  the  river  was 
in  spate,  a marvellous  scene  presented  itself.  The  water  from  the  great 
height  was  changed  into  spray  which  ever  and  anon  was  swept  upwards 
by  the  wind  and  glistened  into  iridescence  as  the  sun  momentarily  broke 
through  the  clouds.  As  it  was  still  raining,  the  whole  scene  was  arched 
over  by  a glorious  rainbow.  The  rocks  surrounding  the  fall  are  sin- 
gularly precipitous.  There  are  at  least  700  feet  of  dark  forbidding 
sternness,  showing  only  here  and  there  on  some  ledge,  as  one  peered 
over  clinging  fast  to  the  stem  of  a mountain  ash  on  the  brink  of  the 
chasm,  a few  plants  of  Geranium,  sylvaticuvi  (seen  nowhere  else  in  the 
county),  Solidago,  Seclum  roseum,  and  a few  havvkweeds.  The  prevail- 
ing feature  is  barren  loneliness.  The  view  down  the  gorge  towards 
Elchaig  has  the  same  character  so,  compared  with  other  falls  such  as 
Foyer-,  Moness,  or  Bruar,  it  yields  to  them  in  the  wooded  cliffs,  hung 
with  ferns,  mosses  and  lichens,  which  give  them  a soft  beauty,  yet  the 
sterner  grandeur  of  these  mural  precipices,  the  barreness  of  the  en- 
vironments and  the  almost  absolute  loneliness  and  sense  of  isolation 
felt  by  the  observer,  all  tend  to  give  these  Falls  of  Glornach  the  greatest 
impressiveness. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  descend  to  Glen  Elchaig,  fording  the 
streams,  and  so  wend  my  way  back  to  Elchaig,  but  that,  with  the 
flooded  stream,  was  now  out  of  the  question,  so  the  route  to  Kintail  had 
to  be  retraced.  The  river,  forded  without  any  undressing  as  the  degrees 
of  wet  mattered  not.  I set  out  on  the  long  walk  to  Dornie  along  the 
eastern  side  of  Loch  Duich,  where  Hieracium  croeatum  was  picked. 
There  one  had  hoped  to  sleep,  but  a travelling  tinker,  having  bespoken 
half  the  solitary  bod,  and  as  everything  else  was  repulsive,  after  a boiled 
egg  and  a cup  of  tea  I set  out  during  the  raging  storm  in  complete 
darkness  on  the  twelve  mile  walk  to  Strome  Ferry.  It  was  a very  tired 
individual  who,  after  tumbling  into  some  Highland  cattle  on  the  road- 
way, succeeded  in  arousing  the  hotel  people  about  midnight.  After  this 
long  day’s  exertion  T was  too  tired  and  feverish  even  to  sleep. 

(Tlie  above  account  appeared  in  Science  Gossip.) 

Six  years  after,  in  1887,  West  Ross  was  again  visited,  but  the  midges 
and  rain  soon  drove  me  away.  On  this  visit  the  Slioeh,  Ben  Eay  and 
Torridon  were  explored.  As  usual  the  shooting  people  were  eurmud- 
geous  and  absolutely  forbade  permission  to  climb  Ben  Eay.  As  the  mist 
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was  dense  and  a soft  rain  was  falling,  I walked  up  the  Torridon  road, 
armed  with  umbrella  and  waterproof,  sauntering  as  if  for  a constitu- 
tional. This  road  was  raked  by  the  telescopes  of  the  keepers,  but  at  a 
bridge  over  a stream  1 dropped  into  the  gully  and,  leaving  my  impedi- 
menta behind  under  the  bridge,  I waded  up  the  stream  until  well  shel- 
tered by  the  mist.  In  this  way  I got  on  to  the  white  quartzite  ridge 
which  leads  to  the  summit.  On  this  ridge  an  Agrostis  was  gathered 
which  led  one  to  hope  that  it  might  be  rubra.  Another  visit,  however, 
decided  it  was  a new  form  of  canina,  which  Prof.  Hackel  named  var. 
seotica.  Here,  too,  were  Arabis  petraea , Polystichum  Lonchitis  and 
several  Hieracia  new  to  the  county — H.  tcncllum,  II.  curvatum,  II. 
holoscriceum,  II.  lingvlatum,  etc.  Arctostaphylos  alpina  grew  on  bare 
shoulders,  and  Salix  hcrbacea  on  the  summit.  Just  below,  at  the  top 
of  a corrie,  I came  very  near  to  the  splendid  herd  of  deer,  but  I was  not 
sorry  when  they  scented  me  and  galloped  off  into  another  shooting, 
owned,  one  trusted,  by  a less  churlish  tenant.  Despite  the  mist  I was 
enabled  to  strike  the  right  ridge — these  ridges  are  narrow  and  awkward 
— and  found  my  way  back  into  safety.  The  climb  of  the  Slioch  was  again 
rendered  nugatory  owing  to  the  storm  and  rain,  only  Sparganium  <ni- 
gusti folium  and  Carcx  xanthocarpa  being  found.  The  Liathaich,  a curi- 
ous hill  with  very  steep  sides  formed  of  alternate  cliffs  of  quartzite  and 
Torridon  sandstone,  was  barren  in  the  extreme,  nor  was  the  coast  of 
. Torridon  Loch  more  productive.  The  result  of  the  visit  was  to  make 
29  additions  to  the  flora. 

In  1889  Kinlochewe  was  again  visited  in  order  to  clear  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Agrostis.  The  Slioch  was  also  found  to  produce  it  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  as  well  as  Areuaria  Sedoides  at  a low  elevation.  On 
Ben  Eay,  which  was  again  climbed  under  unnecessary  difficulties  owing 
to  its  being  a deer  forest,  Hieracium  alpinum,  II.  eximium,  etc.,  were 
found.  Torridon  was  also  explored  and  afforded  a Viola  which  was 
named  sabulosa.  Since  then  it  has  been  referred  to  Pesneaui.  Gleann 
Bianasdail,  which  leads  to  the  wild  Lochan  Fada,  afforded  Carex  i>ani- 
cvlata.  Ten  species  in  all  were  added  to  the  list. 

The  year  1893  again  saw  me  in  Boss  but  much  earlier  in  the  year, 
i.e.,  the  end  of  June.  Very  different  ground  was  traversed,  the  route 
being  from  Garve  which  I reached  by  the  mid-day  train.  The  post- 
machine  took  me  to  Ullapool  over  the  Dirie  moor.  On  this  occasion  I 
had  a photographer  with  me  who  obtained  about  130  plates  for  lantern 
views.  It  was  so  cold  as  we  drove  over  the  Dirie  moor  with  rain  as 
biting  as  sleet  in  our  face  that,  despite  or  because  of  our  being  packed 
like  herrings  in  a barrel  on  the  long  journey — for  we  did  not  reach  Ulla- 
pool till  8 p.m. — so  cold  and  stiff  was  I,  I had  to  be  lifted  down  from 
my  perilous  eminence  on  the  outside  seat.  We  were  greeted  with  a warm 
welcome,  and  an  appetising  odour  of  fried  herrings.  After  a few  days 
one  would  have  been  content  if  that  fish  had  never  been  created.  Such 
are  the  vagaries  of  a Scottish  climate  that  next  day  we  woke  to  an  un- 
clouded sun  and  an  almost  unendurable  heat.  This  brought  out  the 
clegs  and  the  midges  in  myriads.  One  of  the  former  got  his  sucker  well 
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into  the  ear  of  my  photographer  causing  a severe  swelling  and  making 
him  delirious,  so  he  was  off  his  work  for  a couple  of  days.  Hot  as  it  was 
1 walked  up  to  Braemore  to  see  its  magnificent  gorge  and  falls  where 
Hieracium  sparsifnlium  was  obtained.  There  are  many  Rubi  by  Loch 
Broom,  including,  among  others,  mucronatus , fissus,  radula,  incurvatus, 
nessensis,  pyrarnidaHs,  Sehneri  and  macro phyllus.  The  Roses,  too,  are 
interesting. 

The  next  day  was  too  hot  to  do  anything  except  to  get  into  a boat 
and  prowl  about,  but  we  saw  Elymus  arenarius  and  the  glabrous-fruited 
variety  of  Sisymbrium  officinale , quite  common  on  the  boulevard.  The 
plant  called  Coehlearia  groenlandica,  now  named  by  me  scotica,  was 
seen  on  the  shingle  with  Spergularia  media  and  Fumaria  confusa,  at 
first  thought  to  be  Tioraei.  The  cultivated  crofters’  fields  had  the  yellow- 
flowered  form  of  Baphanus  Baphanistrum  and  immense  quantities  of 
Spergula  saliva  which  in  the  warm  evening  give  out  a most  powerful 
valerianaceous  odour.  Whenever  I notice  it  now  the  odour  brings  back 
to  my  memory  in  vivid  clearness  the  long  parallel  strips  of  crofters’ 
fields  which  border  Loch  Broom  like  carpets.  Another  day  was  occupied 
in  exploring  the  River  Ullapool  which,  at  some  distance  from  the  port 
on  the  way  to  Loch  Acliall,  cuts  its  way  through  limestone  rocks  where 
grew  Habenaria  viridis,  Orchis  mascula , Gentiana  Amarella,  Anthyllis , 
Melica  nutans,  Arena  pubescens , List  era  ovata , L.  cordata,  Habenaria 
albida,  Pyrola  secunda  and  Hieracium  iricum,  a real  oasis  in  the  desert 
of  the  scanty  flora  of  the  prevailing  strata  of  the  county.  Then,  as  my 
photographer  was  still  a little  groggy,  we  sailed  by  the  Summer  Isles  to 
a stretch  of  sand  beach  near  Polglass  where.  Carex  arenaria,  Hgusticum, 
Agropyron  junceum  and  Daucus  Carota-  grew.  So  varying  is  the  climate 
here  that  whereas,  on  the  previous  evening,  Loch  Broom  had  not  a ripple 
on  it,  and  as  one  rowed  towards  the  opposite  shore  .a  duck  with  its 
numerous  offspring — dark  spots  in  a rose-coloured  sea — made  ripples 
which  stretched  arrow-shaped  for  a couple  of  hundred  yards,  to-day,  on 
reaching  the  Summer  Tsles,  the  waves  were  decidedly  choppy.  At  Pol- 
glass,  where  the  inhabitants  are  so  far  away  from  the  medical  man  that 
they  mostly  die  a natural  death,  seeing  I was  gathering  plants  it  was 
assumed  that  I must  know  something  about  medicine.  So  one  had  to 
suggest  remedies  for  asthma,  rheumatism,  and  other  ills.  To  one  poor 
sufferer  in  the  pangs  of  angina — who  had  last  seen  a doctor  in  November 
and  seemed  to  be  very  near  entering  the  grim  portals,  I promised  a 
remedy.  These  delays  allowed  time  for  the  storm  to  get  up  and  we  had 
a very  narrow  escape  of  being  swamped  as  we  crossed  the  first  bay.  The 
next  was  too  much  for  the  navigators  so  we  beached  the  boat  and  walked 
back  from  Ardmair.  Near  Ullapool  and  Loch  Achmair  Hieracium  re- 
tiiulatum,  Jf.  rubinmdiforme  and  H.  psuedo-auratum  were  culled. 
Prom  the  Loch  lobelia,  ('aUitriche  intermedia  and  Chora  fragilis  were 
dredged.  Then  came  a very  toilsome  journey  to  climb  the  magnificent 
mountain,  An  Teallach,  perhaps,  taking  it  all  in  all,  one  of  the  most 
imposing  mountains  in  the  whole  of  Scotland.  Rising  from  the  sea- 
level  to  3483  feet  it  has  magnificent  corries  in  which  the  snow  lingers 
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till  late  summer.  We  ferried  over  Loch  Broom  and  climbed  the  moor- 
land road  by  Loch  na  h’Airbhe,  in  which  grew  Ranunculus  petiolaris 
and  Carex  inflata,  descending  to  Dundonnell  where  Habenaria  viresccns 
was  found  in  the  pastures  near  the  shooting  lodge.  We  then  ascended 
the  Glas  Mheal  Mor  and  the  shoulder  of  An  Teallach  hut  the  rain  and 
mist  prevented  the  summit  being  reached.  Our  highest  altitude  was 
3000  feet.  On  it  we  gathered  Ilieracium  ling  ulat  um , Epilobium  alpinum, 
Vaecinium  uliginosum , Salix  herbacea,  Rubus  Chamaemorus  and  Arcto- 
staphylos  alpina.  On  our  way  back  Rubus  pyramidalis  and  R.  fissus 
were  seen.  By  the  time  we  reached  Loch  Broom  the  rain  had  cleared  off 
and  the  passage  across  the  loch  was  one  of  rare  beauty,  the  rippleless 
sea  reflecting  all  the  colours  of  a magnificent  sunset.  About  Ullapool 
we  also  noted  Oenanthe  crocata,  Coronopus , Bud  a media,  Aegopodium , 
etc. 

Our  next  stopping  place  was  Strathcarron  at  the  head  of  the  loch  of 
that  name.  Here  we  found  Ruppia,  Scirpus  rufus,  Salieornia,  Carex 
extensa,  C.  Oederi,  and  in  the  cornfields  Viola  segetalis  and  Spergularia 
rubra.  On  the  shingly  river  margin  grew  Galium  verum , Silene  mari- 
tima,  Lepidium  Smith'd,  Anthyllis,  Ilieracium.  pseudo-avratuvx  and  77. 
duriccps.  Rum  ex  longifolius  and  R . Amo  t Hi  Druce  ( conspersus  auct.) 
were  gathered  near  the  railway  station  with  Galium  erectum,  probably 
introduced  with  grass-seed.  Viola  Curtisii  also  occurred  in  grassy  places, 
here  some  distance  from  the  sea.  On  the  shingle  near  Jeantown  were 
Caucalis  Anthriscus,  Malva  sylvestris,  Volvulus  sepium,  Arctium  nemo- 
rosum  and  several  garden  stragglers,  if  indeed  the  Volvulus  and  Malva 
do  not  belong  to  that  category.  In  a picturesque  ravine  near  Jeantown 
we  saw  Osmunda,  Allium  ursinum,  Jlromus  ramosvs,  Bracliypodium  syl- 
raticum , Agropyron  caninum,  Asplenium  viricle,  Polystichum  lobatum, 
PotentiUa  sterilis,  etc. 

An  extremely  hot  day  was  occupied  in  climbing  a mountain  north 
of  the  Strath  but  we  found  it  very  bare  and  the  plants  dried  up.  At 
the  low  elevation  of  1000  feet  Juncus  trifidus  occurred  with  a large  form 
of  Salix  herbacea  and  Ilieracium  ling  ulatum . On  a bare  shoulder,  burnt 
by  the  sun  to  tinder,  were  loiseleuria  and  Arctostaphylos  alpina.  At 
the  base  of  the  hill  Scirpus  fluitans  and  Chara  delicatula  grew  in  a pool. 
Another  visit  to  Jeantown  afforded  Stachys  ambigua,  thus  confirming 
the  record  made  in  “ English  Botany  ” of  1809.  Its  assumed  parents, 
S.  palustris  and  S.  sylvatica,  grew  with  it.  Another  day  was  spent  in 
walking  from  Strathcarron  to  Jeantown  and  thence  over  the  hill  to 
Kishorn.  A violent  storm  of  thunder  and  rain  was  our  unwelcome  com- 
panion, as  we  went  over  the  celebrated  pass,  Bcallach-nam-bo.  2050  feet 
high,  which  lies  between  Meal  Gorm  and  Sgurr-na-Caorach  and  the  still 
loftier  Beinn  Ban,  2886  feet.  A sharp  descent  takes  one  to  Appleeross 
where,  bordering  the  sea,  is  a curious  limestone  pavement.  In  the  in- 
terstices of  the  slabs  grew  Sagina  nodosa  and  Epilobium  parviflorum. 
Rubus  corylifolius  was  common  on  the  clay  and  close  by  our  bedroom 
window  grew  Equisctum  maximum.  A small  fresh-water  loch  near  the 
sea  contained  Castalia  alba,  U I rieularia  major  and  minor,  Potamogelon 
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natans,  Scirpus  lacustris,  Cnrex  inflata,  Veronica  scutellata  and  Subul- 
aria  at  perhaps  its  lowest  elevation.  On  the  coast  and  shingle  were 
Atriplex  glabriuscula,  Agropyron  junceuin,  Sedum  acre,  Erophila  verna, 
Cerastium  tetrandrum  and  Geranium  dissectum.  The  woods  afforded 
Hieracium  corymbosum  and  white-fruited  raspberries.  Iiosa  caesia 
(corii folia),  It.  glauca  and  It.  suberistata  also  occurred. 

Our  return  journey  over  the  Beallach,  with  a diversion  to  the  bor- 
dering hills,  afforded  Thalictrum  alpinnm , J uncus  trifidus,  J.  triglumis, 
Saxifraga  hypnoides,  Saussurea,  Sedvm  roseum,  Hieracium  ciliatum, 
Gnaphalium  supinum,  Silene  acanlis,  Juncoides  spicatvm  and  Crypto- 
gramma  crispa.  In  a pool  at  the  top  of  the  pass,  2050  feet,  grew  Subid- 
laria,  Isoctes  lacustris  var.  falcata  and  Callitriche  intermedia.  By  Loch 
Kishorn  was  Scirpus  maritiinus  and  on  the  limestone  about  Kishorn  were 
Hieracium  iricum , Ilahenaria  Gymnadenia,  Phyllitis  Scolopendrium , 
Salix  repens  and  its  hybrid  xS.  ambigua,  Veronica  Anagallis  variety. 
Festuca  elatior,  etc.  Beneath  Courthill  House  there  was  a brilliant  band 
visible  for  some  miles  of  the  yellow  flowers  of  Hypochaeris  radicata. 
Tn  this  visit  to  Boss-shire  of  ten  days,  seven  were  rainless,  but  the  pro- 
ceeding drought  had  been  prejudicial  to  vegetation.  This  is  one  of 
the  characters  of  the  area.  The  constantly  heavy  rainfall  and  the  very 
intractable  rock,  which  weathers  slowly,  result  in  so  much  of  the  good 
soil  being  washed  out  that  when  a short  drought  occurs  vegetation  quickly 
dries  up  and  sedges  and  grasses  soon  go  over. 

In  1894  a short  visit  was  paid  to  Ullapool  at  the  end  of  June.  This 
visit  was  again  marked  bv  extreme  heat  following  directly  upon  a very 
backward  season.  My  object  was  to  explore  the  limestone  rocks  which 
Lightfoot  called  “ Cregaeh  no  caen  upon  the  boundaries  of  Coygach  and 
Assynt,  just  on  the  confines  of  Ross-shire,  on  the  road  to  Led-beg.”  On 
the  geological-map,  No.  101,  the  limestone  rocks  are  marked  as  thinning 
out  before  the  Ross  boundary  is  touched,  on  the  hill  which  is  there  called 
Cnoe  an  t’sasunnaich  (phonetically  Cnochan),  1258  feet  high.  It  has  a 
fine  range  of  exposed  cliffs  on  the  north-western  side.  The  high  road 
to  Inchnadamph  runs  at  their  base  at  an  elevation  of  700-800  feet  above 
sea-level.  On  the  Sutherland  salient  the  limestone  comes  down  to  400 
feet  or  less  and  the  river  near  Ledbeg  in  Sutherland  runs  in  a white 
marble  bed.  The  drive  from  Ullapool  to  Inchnadamph  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  interesting  in  Britain.  Tt  is  bordered  on  one  side  by  a magni- 
ficent series  of  hITIs  beginning  in  Ross  with  the  stony  sterile  Ben  More 
Coigach,  then  outside  Ross  come  C'ul  Mor.  Cul  Beag,  An  Stack,  Stack 
Polly,  Suilven,  Canisp,  Meal  Garbh  and  Quinaig.  each  well-formed  and 
well-isolated  hills  of  distinct  and  striking  outline  which  in  favourable 
weather  take  on  most  beautiful  tints  and  often  merge  in  the  far  distance 
into  glorious  cobalt-blue.  Near  the  head  of  the  road  above  Inchnadamph 
rises  the  rocky  crest  of  Ben  More  of  Assynt  at  the  base  of  which  and 
stretching  westwards  along  Loch  Assynt  is  a great  extent  of  limestone 
cliffs  extremely  rich  in  vegetation.  Carc.r  rupestris , Arenaria  norvegica . 
Orchis  O' Kell  yi.  TTeleborine  atropvrpuren,  Galium  pumilum  and  Eryas 
are  among  the  most  interesting  plants,  ft  was  to  find  out  which,  if  any, 
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of  these  plants  came  into  Ross  that  my  visit  was  made.  That  it  was 
probable  some  of  them  did  was  evidenced  by  the  occurrence  of  Dryas  on 
the  Ross  side  of  the  boundary.  Above  the  fucoid  beds  in  Ross  is  the  lime, 
stone  and  many  of  the  Sutherland  specialities  (but  not  Arenaria  nor- 
vegica  or  Helleborine  so  far)  have  been  found.  Carex  rupestris  does 
occur  and  Drnba  incana  and  Adoxa  sparingly.  Epilobium  angusti folium, 
Allium  ursinum,  Thalictrum  alpinum , Polygonum  viviparum,  Polysti- 
chum  Lonchitis,  Asplenium  viride,  Dryopteris  and  Phegopteris,  Alche- 
milla  pratensis  and  alpestris,  Pubus  snxatilis  (whose  flowers  are  hawthorn 
scented),  Curex  pilulifera  and  Poa  irrigata  were  all  seen.  Here,  too,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  capturing  a young  Golden  Eagle  which  appeared  to 
be  injured  as  he  refused  to  move.  So  putting  the  velvet  focussing-cloth 
over  him,  he  was  brought  to  Ullapool.  After  a night’s  rest  he  woke  up 
in  a demoniacal  frenzy— the  glutton  had  only  been  gorged.  He  lived 
there,  in  captivity  F am  sorry  to  say,  for  many  years.  Another  visit 
was  paid  to  Dundonnell  to  search  for  Corallorrhiza  and  Goodyera  in 
Lightfoot’s  habitats  but  I could  find  no  trace  of  either.  Much  altera- 
tion and  clearing  have  gone  on  since  1776.  There  is  some  fine  scenery 
about  Dundonnell  and  some  remarkable  gorges  and  chasms.  Additional 
localities  were  obtained  for  Festura  sylvatica,  Asperula,  Carex  remota,  C. 
pallescens,  Allium  ursinum,  and  there  were  masses  of  Juneoides  sylvati- 
cum.  In  a swampy  shady  place  by  a roadside  Caltha  radicans  grew  in 
some  plenty.  A day  spent  on  An  Teallach  was  not  very  productive,  the 
season  being  backward,  the  ground  barren,  and  the  clegs  venomous. 
Lycopodium  annotinum , L.  alpinum  var.,  Arctostaphylos  alpina  rather 
frequent,  Slat  ice  planifolia,  Carex  concolor,  Vaccinium  uliginosum  in 
flower,  Scdum  roseum,  Pubus  Chamaemorus,  Comas  suecica  and  Loise- 
leuria  were  noted,  among  others.  A Sabbath  walk  to  Rhidorroch  by 
Loch  Achall  yielded  little  that  was  new  except  Sagina  svbulata  which 
occurred  in  the  shingle  path  to  the  lodge.  JIabenaria  albida , 77.  bifolia 
and  Orchis  incarnata  were  got  on  the  limestone.  The  housekeeper  at 
the  lodge,  when  we  asked  permission  to  go  over  a small  rickety  bridge, 
said  “yes,  but  you  should  not  be  walking  on  the  Sabbath.”  The  bridge, 
she  added,  was  quite  safe  because  her  son  had  built  it.  Having  made 
our  exploration  we  were  recrossing  it  when  one  of  the  rungs  gave  way 
and  I narrowly  missed  a baddish  fall.  However  the  old  lady  came  out 
and  offered  us  some  tea.  Tn  chatting  with  her  it  appeared  that  she  was 
a cousin  of  our  Kinlochewe  Margery  and,  like  her,  was  well  brought  up 
in  the  puritan  tradition.  She  herself  came  from  Polglass.  Asking  her 
if  she  knew  a Mrs  Robert  Maclean  of  that  place  and  if  she  were  still 
alive  (she  was  my  angina  patient  for  whom  T had  wired  for  some  nitro- 
glycerine tabloids  the  year  before)  she  said,  “ Ob,  yes!”  Was  she  not 
very  ill  last  year?  “ Yes,”  she  replied,  “ but  an  English  gentleman  sent 
her  some  ‘ sweeties  ’ which  had  cured  her.”  My  photographer  then 
said,  pointing  to  me,  that  this  was  the  gentleman  who  had  sent  them. 
Then  probably  my  Sunday  non-observances  were  pardoned.  The  in- 
cident afforded  one  of  the  many  curious  coincidences  of  life.  Strome 
was  then  explored  and  between  the  station  and  Plockton,  Capnoides , 
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Bubus  rhamnifolius,  Myosotis  repens , Hypericum  Androsaemum  and 
even  Oxyria  were  noted,  lint  the  heat  was  most  trying.  A furious 
forest  fire  had  been  raging  for  several  days  and  did  great  damage.  About 
five  new  species  and  five  confirmatory  records  were  the  meagre  results  of 
my  journey. 

In  1925,  with  Mrs  Wedgwood,  I motored  from  Garve  to  Ullapool  and 
thence  along  the  road  under  the  Cnoehan  rocks  to  Ledmore.  Castnlia 
occid entails,  Viola  rupestris  var.  glabrescens,  Orchis  praeternxissa  x 
maculata  were  gathered. 

Tn  1925  Mr  H.  Williamson  and  I motored  from  Achnasheen  to  Gair- 
loch  finding  on  our  way  Hypericum  hvmifvsum  in  Glen  Docharty,  Hippo- 
phae,  Atropa,  etc.,  and  at  Gairloch  on  the  sand-dunes  and  the  adjoining 
rocks  Liyusticum  cpiite  native,  Hieracium  Lintoni,  and  nearer  Gruinard 
Orchis  purpurella.  Ullapool  and  the  Cnoehan  rocks  were  again  explored 
when  Stellaria  ncglecta,  Taraxacum  naevosum,  Euphrasia  latifolia  and 
Hieracium  rivale  were  found.  The  route  we  took  was  by  Poolewe,  near 
which  Gallit riche  pnlymorpha  occurred,  Gruinard,  Dundonnell,  Brae- 
more  and  Ullapool  to  Cnoehan.  At  the  head  of  Little  Loch  Broom  and 
on  the  moors  above  there  seemed  to  be  much  ground  deserving  careful 
search.  Accordingly  in  1926  I motored  from  Oxford  to  Loch  Maree  in 
magnificent  weather  and  from  that  place  examined  the  islands  on  the 
loch.  They  afforded  Melampyrum  pratensis,  Oxalis  in  great  quantity, 
and  Hieracium • crocatum,  but  the  memory  of  poor  John  Talbot  who,  with 
all  the  world  at  his  feet  died  there  from  Botulin  poisoning,  saddened 
one’s  thoughts.  Some  species  were  added  to  the  list,  including  Veronica 
Tournejortii  and  Convolvulus  arvensis , but  both  are  aliens  there.  From 
Loch  Maree  to  Gairloch  the  road  passes  through  scenery  of  great  beauty 
with  Ben  Eay  and  Ben  Alligin,  hills  of  fine  outline,  as  prominent  objects. 
The  dunes  of  Gairloch  were  once  more  explored  but  I could  find  not  a 
trace  of  Thalictrum  marinum.  Anthyllis  was  not  rare,  and  Hieracium 
Pilosella  var.  nigrescens,  Sisymbrium  Thalianum,  Bubus  villicaulis,  Peta- 
sites,  Hieracium  expallidi forme,  Taraxacum  sublutescens  (nova  species), 
T.  brachyglossum , Euphrasia  hirtella  (new  to  Scotland),  Plantago  Corn- 
nopus,  and  Aira  caryophyllea  were  found.  Mimulus  moschatus,  Gaul- 
theria,  several  planted  willows,  Pyrus  Aria  and  P.  intermedia  were 
among  the  aliens  seen.  The  extensive  dunes  of  Big  Sands  and  Little 
Sands,  which  deserve  further  search,  yielded  several  species,  including 
Cerastium  semidecandrum , Sagina  nodosa , Viola  rariata  and  lepida , 
Lotus  uliginosus,  Daunts  Carota,  Fcstuca  arenaria,  Gentiana  suecica, 
Orchis  incarnata  var.  jmlchrior , etc.  An  interesting  expedition  was 
taken  to  Port  Henderson  whence  a glorious  view  was  obtained  of  the 
Cuchullins  of  Skye.  Osmunda  grew  in  a fine  ravine  and  near  Port  Hen- 
derson we  gathered  Hryopteris  acmula.  In  Kerrvdale  and  the  adjoin- 
ing moor  there  was  excellent  Carer  limosa.  A small  pond  gave  T'tri- 
rularia  orhroleuea,  Sparganium  minimum , Castnlia  and  Cladium  Maris- 
cus  in  its  second  Ross-shire  locality.  Hereabouts  grew  Eriophorum  pan i- 
culatum , Drosera  nbovata  and  Carer  lasiocarpa ..  The  unusually  dry 

weather  allowed  one  to  get  on  to  bogs  rarely  traversed.  The  island  of 
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Longa  seemed  worth  a visit  but  it  proved  very  barren,  Euphrasia  foulaen- 
sis,  E.  borealis,  Dryopteris  arm  ala,  true  Orchis  macxdata,  Carex  arenaria 
var.  remota  being  the  sparse  contribution.  On  the  adjoining  coast  grew 
Ly copus  and  Scutellaria  galericulata  var.  littoralis.  Many  adventives, 
chiefly  of  hortal  origin,  were  found  at  Strath.  We  drove  along  to  Pool- 
ewe  where  Hum  ulus  and  Polygonum  polystacliyum  are  naturalised,  and 
where  Cochlearia  scotica  is  most  abundant  on  the  wet  shingle. 

Aultbea  was  our  next  stopping  place.  Here  a small  marsh  had  Scirpus 
maritimus  var.  monostachys,  Aster  Tripolium,  lluppia  and  Scirpus  rufus. 
Mellon  Charles,  which  was  worked  from  Aultbea,  has  also  considerable 
sands,  with  sufficient  amount  of  comminuted  shells  to  give  the  calcareous 
soil  in  which  J)raba  incana  likes  to  grow.  Here  it  was  very  diminutive. 
Orchis  Fuchsii,  jiabenaria  viridis,  Campanula  rotundi folia,  Galium  verum, 
Viola  lepida,  Gcntiana  septentrionalis  also  were  present  and  Euphrasia 
borealis,  E.  Hostkoviana,  Viola  variata,  Mentha  arvensis  var.  austriaca 
were  also  found.  The  sand  dunes  at  Gruinard  were  not  productive,  but 
in  one  place  Agropyron  Hackelii  occurred,  though  we  could  see  nothing 
of  A.  junceum  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  its  parents.  Some  wet 
ground  near  Laid  had  hybrids  of  the  marsh  orchids  0.  maculata  x 0. 
praetermissa  var.  pulchella.  Beyond  Dundonnell,  on  the  road  to  Carve, 
which  leads  through  a very  striking  defile  beyond  An  Teallach,  Tri  entails 
in  small  examples  was  seen  near  Meallant  Sithc,  and  on  a bridge  near 
Braemore  Poa  nemoralis,  a rare  plant  in  West  Ross.  But  the  glories 
of  Braemore  have  departed  and  so  have  the  former  owners.  What  poig- 
nant memories  were  recalled  of  those  two  gallant  boys,  John  and  Allan, 
who  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  war,  and  of  their  beloved  mother  who 
did  so  much  to  investigate  the  flora  of  her  neighbourhood  and  to  make 
happy  the  people  around  her.  By  them  she  was  greatly  beloved  and 
when  her  house  was  left  unto  her  desolate  they  intensely  sympathised 
with  her  in  her  grief,  rendered  more  bitter  by  the  unnecessary  troubles 
and  annoyances  she  had  to  bear.  Now  the  Braemore  gorge  is  bereft  of 
its  arboreal  beauty  and  of  other  things  as  well.  Our  homeward  way  led 
by  Ullapool  and  Cnochan  to  Tnchnadamph. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  FLORA. 

The  West  Pass  Flora  is  constituted  as  follows:  — 

Native  Species 542 

Species  of  Bursa  5,  Buhus  18,  Rosa  8,  TTieracium  39,  Taraxa- 
cum 8,  Euphrasia  11,  Thymus  5 94 

63C> 

Colonists  and  Denizens,  57 

Aliens  or  Adventives 76 

769 

Doubtful 40 


809 


Varieties  and  Hybrids, 
Errors,  
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222 

9 


These  may  be  arranged  into  various  groups. 

Alpines,  of  which  13  are  Hieraeia.  Of  these  about  12  descend 

to  lower  levels,  64 

Erioetal,  Heath  and  Moorland  species,  found  on  wet  or  well 
drained  soils,  of  which  11  are  Euphrasias  and  5 are 
Thymes,  87 

Laeustral,  Uliginal  and  Paludal,  of  which  13  are  floating  or 

submerged,  131 

Halophytes,  of  which  12  are  dunal  (19  other  species  are  almost 

limited  to  sand  dunes),  12 

Shingle,  rock  or  marsh  plants,  29 

41 

Sylvestral  or  shade  loving,  of  which  19  are  Rubi,  and  11  are 

Rosae,  107 

Aberrant  plants,  not  confined  to  any  of  these  groups,  includ- 
ing also  pascual  and  rupestrai  species,  of  which  27  are 

Hieraeia  and  8 are  Taraxaca,  153 

Colonists  or  agrestals,  57 

Ruderal  or  wayside  plants,  or  those  connected  with  man  and 

his  operations,  56 

Adventitious  plants  either  directly  introduced  or  occurring 

as  escapes  from  cultivation,  73 

Plants,  the  occurrence  of  which  needs  confirmation,  40 


809 


It  must  be  made  clear  that  comparatively  few  species  can  be  absolutely 
limited  to  one  only  of  these  groups,  e.g.,  Viola  Itiriniana , classed  as 
Ericetal,  might  equally  be  put  in  the  Sylvestrals,  and  as  both  lowland 
and  alpine.  Oxalis  is  another  example.  Cornus  suecica  might  be  classed 
with  the  alpines;  Cirsium  palustre  with  Sylvestrals  or  Uliginals.  Ranvn- 
culus  acer,  Cerastiurn  vulgatum  and  many  others  are  mesophytic.  An- 
other class — Rupestrals — might  be  taken  from  the  alpines  or  lowland 
plants.  Carex  stellulata  and  some  other  Carices  are  perhaps  equally 
Uliginal.  Trollius  is  scarcely  more  alpine  than  Lychnis  dioica,  and 
Draba  incana  grows  on  sea-sand  as  well  as  on  mountain-cliffs.  Oxyrin 
and  Alchemilla  alpina  are  washed  down  by  mountain  streams  to  low 
levels,  and  Carex  rupestris  and  the  Holly  Fern  grow  at  low  altitudes 
on  the  Cnoehan  rocks.  Contrariwise,  at  high  elevations,  on  mountain 
corries,  may  be  found  Angelica , Solidago , Lychnis  dioica,  Hum  ex  Ace- 
tosa,  Voa  pratensis , Festuca  rubra,  -Juncoides  sylvaticum  and  many 
sedges  and  ferns. 
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The  Alpine  Species,  including  13  Hieracia,  number  64.  Some  of 
these,  i.e..  ThuHctrum  ulpinum,  Trollius,  Druba  incana  (dunal),  Gera- 
nium syl  vatic  um,  Suxifraga  Aizoides,  S.  stcllaris,  Hubus  saxutilis,  Sedum 
roseum  (sea  cliffs),  Circaea  ulpina,  lluincx  arifolius,  Car  ex  rupcstris  and 
Polystichum  Louchitis  descend  below  1000  feet.  The  majority  of  the 
Alpines  are  llupestral,  growing  on  wet  or  dry  rocks,  but  a few  are 
Uliginal,  i.e.,  llub us  Chamuemorus,  Vaccinium  uliginosum,  Iietula  nuna, 
J uncus  triglumis,  Carex  saxutilis,  C.  vaginata,  while  others  as  Arcto- 
staphyllos  ulpina  and  Loisleuria  are  Ericetals.  The  llupestral  Alpines 
include  Arabis  petraea,  Cerastium  Cerast  aides,  C.  ulpinum,  Silenr  acuu- 
lis,  Arenaria  Sedoides,  Patent-ilia  Sibbaldi,  Suxifraga  appasitifaliu,  S. 
Ilypnoides,  Gnaphalium  supinum,  Saussurea,  the  13  Hieracia,  Statice 
plunifolia,  lluniex  arifolius,  Salix  lapponum,  S.  herbacea,  Carex  con- 
color,  Crypt  a gramma,  Athyrium  alpcstre,  etc. 

The  Ekicetal  Group,  Heathy  and  Moorland  Species,  including 
plants  found  in  wet  or  dry  places  with  11  Euplirasias  and  5 Thymes, 
number  about  87,  but  the  definitions  of  the  group  are  not  sharp.  Among 
the  dry  soil  plants  are  Polygala  serpyllifolium,  Stellaria  graminea, 
Linum  cathartic  uni,  Cytisus,  Lathyrus  montanus,  Potentdla  erccta, 
Galium  hercynicum,  Antennaria,  Solidugo,  Gnaphalium  sylvuticum, 
llicracium  Pilosellu,  A-rctosta phylos  Uva-uisi,  Vaccinium  Myrtdlus,  V. 
Vitis-idaea,  Calluna,  Erica  cinerea,  Pyrola  media,  J‘.  minor,  Veronica 
officinalis,  about  5 Euphrasiae,  Thymus  (5  species),  Tcucrium  Scorodania, 
llumex  Acetosella,  Salix  repens,  Empetrum,  J uncus  squarrosus,  Jun- 
coides  campestre,  Carex  binervis,  C.  pilulifera,  C.  leporina,  Anthoxan- 
thum,  Agrostis  canina,  Aim  praecox,  Deschampsia  flexuosa,  Ilolcus  mol- 
lis, 11.  lanatus,  Fest-ucu  ovina,  F.  capdlata,  Nardus,  Eupteris,  Dryop- 
teris  Oreopteris,  Lycopodium  clavatum,  L.  Selago.  Among  the  wet  lov- 
ing species  are  Scabiosa  Succisa,  Cirsium  palustre,  Erica  Tetralix, 
Euphrasia  scatica,  E.  micrantha , Pedicularis  sylvaticu,  Myrica,  Orchis 
maculata,  J uncoides  multi  ft  arum , Scirpus  caespitosus,  Carex  pulicaris, 
Molinia,  Equisetum  sylvaticum,  Blech  num,  etc. 

Lacustral,  Paludal  and  Uliginal  Species,  Floating  or  Submerged. 
Examples  of  Paludal  species: — Hun  un  cuius  Flarnmula,  Caltha  palustris, 
C.  radicans,  Hudicula  Nasturtium , Lychnis  Flas-cuculi,  Stellaria  Alsine, 
Spiraea  Ulmaria,  Epilobium  palustre,  Oenanthe  crocata,  Galium  palus- 
tre, Senecio  aquaticus,  Petasitcs,  Crepis  paludosa,  Taraxacum  puludo- 
sum,  Myosotis  palustris,  M.  caespitosa,  At.  repens,  Veronica  scutellata, 
V.  Heccabunga,  E.  Anagallis,  Mentha,  uquatica,  Scutellaria  galericulata, 
Polygonum  Ilydropiper,  Iris  Pseudacorus,  J uncus  conglome  rutus,  J. 
effusus,  J.  acutiftorus,  J.  articulatus,  J.  bufonius,  Orchis  praetermissa , 

O.  incarnata,  Eleocliaris  palustris,  Scirpus  lacustris,  S.  pauciftorus,  S. 
setaceus,  Mariscus,  Carex  lasiocarpa,  C.  flava,  Phalaris  arundinacea, 
Alopecurus  geniculatus,  Phragmites,  Glycerin  fluitans,  Equisetum  maxi- 
mum, E.  limosum,  etc.  The  Uliginal  examples  include: — Viola  ixdustris, 
Potentdla  palustris,  lira  sera  (3  species),  Ilydrocotylc,  Galium  vligi  no- 
sum, Oxycnceus,  Menyanthes,  Pedicularis  palustris,  Pinguieula . vulgaris 

P.  lusitaniea,  Malaxis,  Nartheci um,  Tofieldia  (also  Alpine),  Juncus  bul- 
basus,  Triglochin,  Eleocliaris  multicaulis,  Scirpus  pauciftorus,  Hyncho- 
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spora , Schoenus,  Eriophorum  vaginatum,  E.  paniculatum,  if.  angusti- 
folium,  Carex  inflata,  C.  fulva,  C.  fiava,  C.  panicea,  C.  limosa,  C.  stel- 
lulata,  C.  canescens,  C.  pauciflora,  C.  dioica  and  Lycopodium  inundatum. 
The  Submerged  or  Floating  species  include  N ympJuiea  lutca,  Castalia 
alba,  Subularia,  Ilippuris,  Myriophyllum  alter niflo rum,  M.  spicatum, 
Callitriehe  (4  species),  Lobelia,  Utricularia  (4  species),  Littorella,  Poly- 
gonum amphibium,  Sparganium  (4  species),  Lenina  minor,  Potamogetun 
(3  species),  Isoetes  (2  species),  Nitella  opaca  and  Chora  (4  species). 

Halophytes,  Dunal,  Shingle  and  Salt  Marsh.  Examples  of  Dunal 
species: — Thalietrum  marinum,  Viola  Curtisii,  V.  Pesneaui,  Gerastium 
tetrandrum,  Horn  spmosissima,  Ligusticum  scoticum  (also  Rupestral), 
Volvulus  Soldanellu,  Gentiana  septentrionalis,  Plantago  Coronopus, 
Carex  arenuria,  Arnmophila,  Agropyron  junceum  and  Elymus.  Dry 
Shingle  species: — Pueumaria,  Lathy  run  maritimus,  Sag  ina  maritima, 
Matricaria  phaeocephala,  Statice  pubescens,  Atriplex  glabriuscula,  Sper- 
gularia  rupicolu,  Salsola , Dondia  maritima,  Arenuria  Peploides,  Asple- 
nium  rnarinum  and  Silene  maritima  (also  montane).  Marsh  and  "Wet 
Shingle  species: — Cochlear ia  officinalis,  C.  scotica,  Spergularia  media, 
S.  salina,  Aster  Tripoliurn,  Glaux,  Plantago  maritima  (also  montane), 
Salicornia  (2  species),  June  us  Gerardi,  T rigloch  in  maritimum,  Scirpus 
rufus,  Carex  distans,  C.  extensa,  Zostera  and  Glyceria  maritima.  The 
foreshore  also  offers  in  great  quantity  : — ltumex  erispus,  Atriplex  patula , 
Potentillu  Anserina,  Galium  Aparine,  Agropyron  repens  and,  less  fre- 
quently, Atriplex  hastata,  Sonelius  arvensis  and  Urtiea  dioicu. 

The  Sylvestral  or  Plants  giving  or  needing  shade,  of  which  19  are 
Rubi  and  11  Rosae,  include: — Anemone  nemorosa  (often  on  open  cliffs), 
Stellar  ia  Holostea,  Hypericum  Androsaemurn,  Ilex,  Vicia  sylvatica  (sea 
cliffs),  V.  sepium,  Pyrus  Aucuparia,  Crataegus,  Epilobium  obscurum, 
Sanicula,  Conopodium  (cliffs),  Hedera,  Adoxa  (cliffs),  Viburnum  0 pul  us, 
Lonicera  Peri-clymeuum  (in  gullies  in  Zetland),  Primula  vulgaris  (sea 
and  mountain  cliffs),  A specula  odorata,  Valeriana  sambueifolia  (river 
gorges),  Serophularia  nodosa,  Ulrnus  montana,  Quercus  Jtobur,  Q.  sessili- 
flora,  Alnus,  Salix  Caprea,  S.  cinerea,  S.  aurita  (also  heath),  Populus 
tremula  (cliffs),  Listera  ovata,  Cephalanthera  longifolia,  Scilla  Non- 
seripta  (also  cliffs),  Juncoides  sylvaticum,  Carex  sylvatica,  C.  pallesccns, 
C.  remota,  Melica  nutans,  Poa  nemoralis,  Festuca  gigantea,  F.  sylvatica, 
Brachypodium  sylvaticum,  Agropyron  caninum,  Pinus,  Phyllitis,  Poly- 
stichum  lobatum,  Dryopteris  austriaca , D.  aristata,  H.  Pliegoptcris,  IK 
Dryopteris,  Cystopteris  and  Hymenophyllum. 

Aberrant  Plants  include  those  which  are  commonly  distributed  or 
grow  in  pastures  or  on  natural  grassy  ground  to  which  they  are  not 
confined,  or  those  which  fail  to  come  into  any  special  group.  These  in- 
clude, besides  27  Hieracia  and  8 Taraxaca,  Panunculus  repens,  B.  acer, 
Cerastium  vulgatum,  C.  viscusum,  Lychnis  dioica,  Lepidium  Smithii, 
Trifolium  pratense,  T.  repens,  Potentilla  Anserina,  Geum  rivale,  Epilo- 
bium montanum , E.  parviflorum,  Achillea  Ptarmica,  A.  Millefolium, 
II ypochaeris,  Leontodon  autumnalis,  Beilis,  Tussilagn,  Cirsium  lanceo- 
latum,  C.  heterophyllum,  Myosotis  versicolor,  Bhinanthus  Crista-galli, 
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if.  steno’phyllus,  Digitalis,  Lycopus,  Prunella,  Stac-hys  palustris , Plan- 
tayu  lanceolutu,  Alopecurus  pratensis,  Agrostis  alba,  Festuca  ovina,  F. 
rubra,  F.  arundi nacea,  F.  elatior,  lJoa  trivialis,  F.  pratensis,  F.  annua, 
Bromus  horcleaceus,  Equisetum  urvense  and  Dryopteris  Filix-mas. 
Some  of  these  are  Rupestral  or  rock-loving,  including  27  Hieracia,  Ero- 
philu,  Scdum  anglicum,  Juniperus  communis,  J.  sibirica,  Asplcnium 
Trichumanes,  .-i.  viride,  .1.  Ruta-muraria,  .1.  septentrionalis,  Blechnum 
and  Dryopteris  aemula.  Some  definitely  love  limestone  soils — Polygala 
vulgaris,  Anthyllis,  Dryas,  Galium  pumilum,  Gentiana  Amarella,  G. 
campestre,  G.  bultica,  Habenaria  ulbida,  II.  viridis,  A vena  pubesrens, 
Seslcria,  Festuca  supina,  Asplenium  viride,  Galium  boreale  and  Scla- 
ginella  (damp  places).  Some  prefer  sandy  detritus — Arenaria  serpyUi- 
foliu,  Teesdalea,  Viola  Lejeunei,  V.  vuriata,  Galium  boreale,  Achillea 
Millefolium,  Myosotis  versicolor,  M.  colli  no  and  Carex  hirta.  Others 
rejoice  on  sea  and  mountain  cliffs — Corhlearia  officinalis,  Silcne  mari- 
tima,  Lychnis  dioica,  Geum  rivale,  Sedum  anglicum,  E pilobium  angusti- 
folium,  Angelica,  Ligusticum,  Statice  pubescens,  Solidago,  Matricaria 
inodora,  Hcracleum  Sphondylium,  Orchis  mascula  and  Festuca  rubra. 
On  turfy  ground  grow — Radiola,  Alchemilla  arvensis,  A.  ■minor,  Veronica 
arvensis,  Habenaria  virescens,  H.  bifolia,  Cynosurus,  Botrycliium,  Ophio- 
glossum  and  Festuca  IJrumoides.  Polygonum  viviparum  likes  spongy 
grass  slopes  or  wet  rock  ledges,  as  do  Carex  dioica  and  Thalictrum  al- 
pin  um. 

The  A o is io star  Species  or  Colonists,  some  of  which  are  only  epheme- 
ral. Examples: — Pa  paver  (3  species),  Fumaria  (2  species),  Rrassica  ar- 
vensis, R.  alba,  Raphanus,  Viola  segetalis,  Silene  angustifolia,  Lychnis 
alba,  L.  Githago,  Geranium  dissect um,  Vicia  hirsuta,  V.  angustifolia , 
Medicago  lupulina,  Trifolium  dubium,  T.  proctmbens,  Scandix,  Aethusa, 
Sherardia,  Scabiosa  arvensis,  Cichorium,  Ceuta  urea  Cyan  us,  Lycopsis, 
Convolvulus  arvensis,  Veronica  (4  species),  Rhinanthus  major,  Mentha 
arvensis,  Stachys  arvensis,  Gale  apsis  Tetrahit,  G.  spcciosa,  Lamium  (3 
species),  Scleran thus,  Chenopodium  album,  Polygonum  Convolvulus,  P. 
scabrutn,  fjuphorbia  Helioscopia,  E.  Peplus  and  Bromus  secalinus. 

Ruderal  or  Wayside  Plants,  associated  with  man  and  his  operations, 
but  some  may  be  native.  Examples: — Barb  area,  Sisymbrium  officinale, 
Iiursa  (Q  species),  (foronopus,  Spergsdaria  rubra,  Malva  sylevstris,  Geum 
urbanum  (?),  Chacroph  yllum  temulentuin , Chaerofolium  sylvestre,  He.ru- 
cleuin,  Caucalis  Anthriscus,  Sambucus  nigra,  Chrysanthemum  Leucan- 
themum,  Artemisia  vulgaris,  Senecio  Jacnbeu,  S.  vulgaris,  S.  sylvatieus, 
Arctium  (2  species),  Cirsium  (2  species),  Centaurea  nigra,  Lapsana,  ('re- 
pis  capillaris,  Sonchus  (3  species),  Ligusticum,  Myosotis  arvensis,  Plan- 
tugo  major,  Polygonum  (3  species),  Run  lex  (4  species),  Urtica  (2  species), 
Arrhenatherum  (2  species),  Dactylis,  Lolium  perenne,  Bromus  hordeu- 
ceus  and  Ag ropyron  repens. 

The  Advkntive  and  Alien  Species  are  plants  which  occur  as  outcasts 
or  escapes  from  gardens.  Such  are: — Aconitum  anglicum,  Hesperis, 
Malva  muschata,  Hypericum  calycinum,  \’icia  sativa,  Spiraea  sulici- 
folia,  Cotoneaster  Simonsii,  Ribes  Grossularia,  R.  nigrum,  R.  rubrum, 
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Aegopodium,  Myrrhis,  Sambucus  raeemosa,  Anaphalis,  Chrysanthemum 
Parthenium,  Doronicum , Calendula,  Artemisia  Absinthium . Hierucium 
aurantiacum , Campanula  Itapuncvloides,  Gvaltheria,  Bhododend  ran,  An- 
chusa  sempe-rvirens,  Volvulus  sepiuni,  At  r a pa,  Linar  i a Linariu , L.  Cym- 
balaria,  Mimulus  moschatus , M.  guttatus,  Mentha  Alopecu roides,  M. 
spicata,  M.  piperita,  Chenopodiuni  Bonus-llenricus,  Polygonum  Polg- 
stuchyum,  P.  <■  uspidatum , P.  suchulinensc , Hum-ulus,  Tritonia,  etc. 

Many  trees  have  been  planted — Acer  Pseudo-plat  anus,  Tilia  (2 
species),  Pyrus  Aria,  P.  intermedia,  Prunus  (8  species).  Hippophae,  l l- 
rnus  hollandica,  U . sativa,  Casta, nea,  Vagus,  Salix  (8  species),  Populus 
(2  species)  and  Larix.  Some  plants  have  been  brought  in  with  seed-corn 
or  grasses,  such  as  Matricaria  snaveolens  and  Cirsium  arrense.  Arena 
strigosa,  A.  sativa  and  Lolium  italic-uni  are  escapes  or  relics  of  agricul- 
tural operations. 

The  38  doubtful  species  include — Itununculus  bulbosus,  It.  Lingua,  It. 
aguatilis,  A rabis  hirsutu,  Cochleariu  danica,  C.  unglica,  Coronopus  didy- 
in  us,  Ilype  lieu  in  perforatum,  Geranium  sunguineum,  Prunus  Cerusus, 
('lirysosplenium  alt  erni  folium,  Sedum  pur  pur  cum,  Callitriehe  verna, 
Cicuta,  Apium  nodiftorum , Critlimum,  Mcum,  Oenanthe  Lachenalii , Lin- 
naea,  Valeriana  dioica,  Arctium  majus,  Carduus  nutans,  Leontodon  his- 
pidus,  Symphytum  officinale,  Scrophularia,  aquatica,  Melumpyrum  syl- 
vaticuin,  Mentha  longifolia,  Salix  Andersoniana,  Orchis  latifoliu,  Ophrys 
muscifera.  Allium  oleraceum , .Junius  diffusus , Potuinoyeton  nitens,  P. 
lucens,  Carex  riparia , C.  vesicaria , Phleuin  armarium , Catabrosa,  Pan 
alpinUy.  and  need  confirmation. 

The  actual  errors  are — JJrubu  rupestris,  Potent  ilia  reptans,  P.  argen- 
Ica,  Crepis  tectoruni,  Cerricina,  Nepeta  Cataria,  Chenopodium  mu  rale. 
C.  urbicum,  Salix  reticulata  and  II erini ilium. 

As  compared  with  the  West  Ross  List  of  692  species,  Zetland  has  466, 
and  Oxfordshire  1061.  The  Adventives  in  Ross  number  73,  in  Zetland  73. 
and  in  Oxfordshire  450,  showing  how  great  is  the  influence  of  a more 
densely  populated  area.  Ross-sliire  has  no  species  peculiar  to  it,  nor  in- 
deed has  it  any  very  rare  plant. 

Callitriehe  polymorpha  may  have  a wider  distribution  than  is  now 
known.  Nor  do  there  appear  any  examples  of  Endemism,  even  of  varietal 
grade.  Arctostuphylos  alp  in  a is  one  of  the  noticeable  plants,  and  Jun- 
coides  arcuatum  is  found  at  lower  levels  than  on  the  eastern  mountains 
of  Aberdeenshire. 

One  is  led  to  hope  that  Arabis  alpina,  Saxifraga  nivalis,  Gnaphalium 
norvegicum  (in  East  Ross),  Carex  irrigua  and  ('.  at  rata  may  vet  be 
added  to  the  Flora,  while  special  search  should  be  made  for  Pinguicula 
alpina,  now,  alas,  extinct  in  East  Ross. 

Politically  the  Isle  of  Harris  is  in  West  Ross-sliire.  but  in  this  ac- 
count its  plants  are  not  included  since  Watson  puts  Harris  in  the 
Outer  Hebrides.  It  has  no  special  plant  except  the  very  doubtful 
xCarcx  spiculosa,  which  .1  was  unable  to  refind  last  year,  and  the  very 
rare  Nitella  hatrachosperma,  which  was  once  found  near  Obbe  (Lever- 
borough). 
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44/1.  Erophii.a  VERNA  (L.)  Meyer. 

Var.  Krockeri  A.  & G.  G air  loch,  Druce. 

•>9/12.  Bursa  grossa  (E.  At.). 

Gairloch,  Vruce. 

199/2.  Alchemilla  pratensis  Schmidt. 

Native.  Grassy  and  rocky  places.  Rare.  P.  July-August. 
First  found  by  the  author  in  1926. 

Cnochan  Rocks. 

419/23.  Add  Cul  Mhor,  IT'.  J).  Miller. 

809/1.  Koeleria  gracilis  Pers. 

Native.  Lowland.  Dry  grassy  places.  Rare.  P.  July-August. 
First  found  by  the  author  in  1919. 

Cnochan  Rocks. 


CORRIGENDA. 


p.  84. 


Line  6.  For  Jack,  read  J a ccj . 


Flora  of  West  Ross. 


1.  BANUNCULA  CEAE. 

2.  THALICTRUM  [Tourn.]  L. 

2/3.  T.  mabinum.  Dune  Meadow  Rue. 

T.  dunense  Dum.,  auct.  hr.  T.  minus,  var.  maritimum  Syme. 
Native.  Lowland.  Sand  dunes.  Very  rare.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : C.  Bailey  in  Hep.  Hot.  Bee.  Club,  1883. 

On  the  sands  at  Gairloch,  Bailey.  My  repeated  searches  here  and 
at  Big  and  Little  Sand  have  been  unavailing. 

2/5.  T.  alpinum  L.  Alpine  Meadow  Rue. 

Native.  Wet  alpine  rocks.  Local.  July.  500-2800  ft. 

First  record  : Prof.  Graham  in  Tr.  Bot.  Hoc.  Ed.  144.  1843. 

Beinn  a Mhuinidh,  Salmon.  Base  of  cliff,  Loch  Maree,  Graham. 
Shore  of  Loch  Garbhaig  below  Slioch,  Sir  G.  Talbot.  Meall  Gorin. 
Sgurr  na  Cearach.  Sgurr  Fhuaran.  Beallach  nam  bo.  An  Teallach. 
Beinn  Liath  Mhor.  Beinn  Alligin.  Beinn  Dearg.  Fucoid  rocks  of 
Cnochan. 

3.  ANEMONE  [Tourn.]  L. 

3/2.  A.  nemorosa  L.  Wood  Anemone. 

Native.  Grassy  places  and  woodlands.  Local.  P.  June-July. 

First  record  : the  author. 

Loch  Maree.  Dundonnell.  Cnochan.  Flowerdale,  etc.  From  sea- 
level  to  2000  ft. 


G.  RANUNCULUS  [.Tourn.]  L. 

6/2.  R.  repens  L.  Creeping  Buttercup. 

Native.  Grassy  and  stony  places.  Not  common.  Ascends  to  over  2000  ft. 
P.  June- August. 

First  record:  the  author  in  Rep.  Bot.  Rec.  Club,  1881.  A smaller,  more 
cleanly  cut  plant,  occurs  at  Ullapool,  Glen  Docharty  and  Strath- 
car  r on. 

6/3.  R.  ACER  L.  Buttercup,  Crowfoot. 

Native.  Grassy  places,  shingles,  mountain  cliffs  and  dunes.  Common. 

Ascending  to  3300  ft.  P.  June-September. 

First  record:  the  author,  l.e.,  1881. 

Var.  Mur.TiFiDVS  DC.  Side  of  Loch  Maree. 

Var.  tomophyllus  (Jord.).  Ullapool.  Strathcarron.  Applecross.  Gair- 
loch. 

Var.  Boraeancs  (Jord.).  Braemore. 
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[6/5.  B.  bulbosus  L.  Buttercup. 

Gairloch,  J.  11.  Dixon,  but  not  corroborated.  The  plant  from  Loch 
Broom,  so  named,  was  repens.  It  is  likely  to  occur  as  it  is  in  Wester- 
ness and  West  Sutherland.] 

[6/6.  R.  Lingua  L.  Great  Spearwort. 

Kintail ; Gairloch,  not  uncommon,  .1.  Davidson  in  Scot.  Nat.  74,  1873. 
The  large  form  of  It.  Flam  inula  was  probably  mistaken  for  it.  No 
corroboration.  It  occurs  in  Easterness  and  E.  Ross.] 

6/7.  R.  EiiAMMUUA  L.  Creeping  Spearwort. 

Native.  Frequent  and  variable.  In  marshes,  shallow  streams  and  on 
loch-sides,  etc.  Usually  lowland,  but  ascends  to  2500  ft.  P.  June- 
August. 

First  record:  the  author,  l.c.,  1881. 

Yar.  angustifolius  Wallr.  ( rudicans  No\te=pseudoreptans  Syme).  Mar- 
gins of  Loch  Maree.  Big  Sand.  Loch  Luichart.  Loch  Clair. 

Yar.  i’ETIolaris  Lange,  (seot-icus  Marsh.).  Probably  only  an  ex- 
treme  form  of  Fluinmula. 

Native.  In  the  water  of  loch  margins.  Not  uncommon  and  widely  dis- 
tributed. 50-2800  ft.  P.  July-September. 

First  record  : the  author,  1893. 

Loch  Achall,  265  ft.  Loch  na  h’Airbhe  700  ft.  Hill-loch,  Strath- 
carron,  2800  ft.  Achiltibuie.  Glen  Dochartv.  Aultbea.  Mellon 
Charles.  Anfheoir  Loch,  etc. 

6/32.  R.  hedekaceus  L.  Ivy-leu ved  Water-Crowfoot. 

Native.  Lowland.  Watery  places.  Rare.  P.  June-July. 

First  record:  ,7.  11.  Dixon,  1886. 

Gairloch,  Dixon.  Strathearron,  S.  M.  MacVicar,  1904. 

6/33.  R.  Ficahia  L.  Filewort. 

Native.  Lowland.  Banks  and  shady  places.  Local.  P.  June. 

First  record:  the  author,  l.c.,  1881. 

Attadale,  1881.  Foich  Woods,  Lady  Fowler.  Dundonnell. 

[R.  aquatilis  L.  Gairloch,  .7.  11.  Dixon,  1886. 

Needs  verification.  It.  peltutus , It.  trichophyllus  and  It.  Drouctii  have 
been  found  by  the  author  in  East  Ross.] 

7.  CALTHA  [Tourn.]  L. 

7 1.  C.  I’Ai.usTius  L.  Marsh  Marigold. 

Native.  Marshes  and  wet  places.  Common  and  variable.  P.  June* 
J rly. 

First  record  : the  author,  l.c.,  1881. 

Yar.  minor  (Mill.)  DC. 

Summit  of  Beinn  Fiadha,  II.  X.  Dixon.  An  Teallnch,  2000  It.  Reinn 
Dearg,  2500  ft.  Ascends  as  the  var.  to  3300  ft. 
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7/2.  C.  RADICANS  Forst. 

Native.  Lowland.  Burn  margins.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record  : the  author  in  Tr.  Iiot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1894. 

Near  Little  Loch  Broom. 

8.  TROLLIUS  L. 

8/1.  T.  europaeus  L.  Globe  Flower. 

Native.  Damp  meadows  and  wet  cliffs.  Local.  P.  July-August. 

First  definite  record:  the  author,  l.c.,  1881.  (Unlocalised,  A.  Davidson 
in  Scot.  Nat.  74,  1873.) 

Strathcarron,  2000  ft.  Cnochan  rocks.  An  Teallach.  Mam  Ratachan. 

14.  ACONITUM  [Tourn.]  L. 

*14/1.  A.  anglicum  Stapf.  Aconite. 

Alien.  On  the  side  of  a deserted  garden  between  Shieldaig  and  Jean- 
town,  Prof.  Graham  in  Tr.  Hot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1843  (see  Cyb.  Brit.  [.  98, 
1847),  as  .4.  Napellus  L. 

2.  BERBEB1DA  CEAE. 

17.  BERBERIS  L. 

*17/1.  B.  vulgaris  L.  Barberry. 

Alien,  as  a planted  shrub.  P.  July. 

First  record  : J.  II.  Dixon,  1886. 

Gairloch,  Dixon.  Ullapool.  Braemore. 

19.  NYMPHAEA  L. 

19/1.  N.  lutka  L.  Yellow  Water  Lily. 

Native.  Very  rare  (possible  minima).  P.  July. 

Loch  Coulin. 

Not  given  for  Westerness,  East  Ross  or  Sutherland. 

20.  CAST  ALIA  Salisb. 

20/1.  C.  alba  Woods.  White  Water  Lily. 

Native.  Local  in  the  lochs.  P.  July. 

First  record:  the  author,  l.c.,  1881,  as  Nymphuea  alba. 

Achiltibuie,  S.  Buxton  and  Hon.  Mrs  It.  McKenna.  Loch  Mare?.  Mr 
Justice  Talbot.  Lochan  na  la  Caoile.  Loch  Coulin.  Loch  a Mhui- 
linn,  1893.  Loch  Anfheoir.  Drum. 

Var.  occidentalis  (Ostenf.). 

Near  Loch  Tollie.  Perhaps  some  of  the  foregoing  records  belong  here. 

4.  PAPAVEltACEAE. 

21.  PAPAVER.  [Tourn.]  L. 

*21/1.  P.  soMMFERUM  L.  Garden  Poppy. 

Alien.  A garden  escape.  A.  June-July. 

First  record  : the  author.  1893. 

Shingle,  Jeantown.  Applecross.  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsli,  J.  A.  Webb,  1923. 
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*21/2.  L\  Rhoeas  L.  Poppy. 

Alien.  Very  rare,  only  given  by  •/.  11.  Dixon  in  the  Gairloch  List,  1886. 

*21/3.  P.  dubium  L.  Pole  lied  Poppy. 

Colonist.  Lowland.  Cultivated  ground.  Very  rare.  A.  July. 

First  record:  the  author. 

lvinlochewe.  Ullapool.  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh.  Gairloch,  J.  II.  Dixon , 1886. 
*21/4.  P.  Lecoqii  Lam. 

Colonist.  Lowland.  Cultivated  ground.  Very  rare.  A.  July. 

First  found  by  the  author  at  Dornie  in  1881. 

*21/5.  P.  Argemone  L.  Long-headed  Poppy. 

Colonist.  Lowland.  Waste  ground.  Very  rare.  A.  July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Side  of  railway,  Strome. 


31.  CAPNOIDES  [ Tourn.]  Mill. 

31/1.  C.  claviculata  Dr.  (('orydalis). 

Native.  Cottage  roofs.  Local.  . A.  July. 

First  record:  .4.  Davidson  in  Scot.  Nut.,  1873. 

Melvaig;  near  Gairloch,  Davidson.  Bahnacara,  II  allis,  1910.  Braemore. 
Elphin,  Lady  Foioler.  East  of  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh,  Marshall  and 
Shoolhred,  1910.  Kintail.  Between  Strome  Ferry  and  Plockton. 

32.  FUM ARIA  [Tourn.]  L. 

32/9.  F.  Bastardi  Bor. 

F . confusa  Bast. 

Colonist.  Waste  ground.  Rare.  A,  July. 

First  record  : the  author,  as  lioruei.  1893. 

Ullapool,  1880.  J.  H.  Dixon’s  capreoluta  may  have  been  this. 

32/10.  F.  officinalis  L.  Fumitory. 

Colonist.  Lowland.  Cultivated  ground.  Rare.  A.  June. 

First  record  : the  author,  1893. 

Ullapool.  Dundonnell. 


6.  CRU  CIFERAE. 

35.  RAD1CULA  [Dill.]  Hill. 

35/1.  R.  Nasturtium  Druce.  Water  Cress. 

Nasturtium  officinale  Br. 

Native.  Runnels  and  watery  places.  Local.  P.  June-July. 

First  record:  the  author  in  Tr.  Pot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1893. 

Ullapool.  Applecross. 

36.  BARBAREA  Br. 

36/3.  B.  Baiiua itEA  (L.)  Druce.  Winter  Cress. 

B.  vulgaris  Br.  II.  lyrata  Asch. 

Doubtful  native.  Roadsides.  Rare.  B.  July. 
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First  record:  the  author,  l.c.,  1881. 

Gairloch.  J.  77.  Dixon.  Strome. 

37.  ARAB  IS  L. 

37/1.  A.  hirsuta  Br. 

PNative. 

Gairloch,  .7.  27.  Dixon. 

Will  probably  be  found  but  needs  confirmation.  It  occurs  in  Skye,  E. 
lloss,  Sutherland  and  Inverness. 

37/5.  A.  petraea  Lam. 

Native.  Alpine  rocks,  2000-2800  ft.  Local.  P.  July-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1887. 

Ben  Eay,  on  the  quartzite  slopes,  from  2000-2800  ft.  Beinn  Alligin. 

Torridon.  Darach,  Canon  Vaughan,  2000  ft.  Gairloch,  Davidson. 
The  flowers  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  the  plants  on  Ben  Loyal  or  Ben 
La  iogh. 


39.  CAR  DAM  INK  L. 

39/1.  C.  pkatensis  L.  Cuckoo  Flower. 

Native.  Marshy  ground  in  the  lowlands  but  reaches  2500  ft.,  wet  moor- 
lands, etc.  Common.  P.  June-July. 

First  record:  the  author,  l.c..  1881. 

The  common  plant  is  the  C.  palustris  Peterm.,  K.B.,  t.  776,  with  stalked 
leaflets  and  purplish-lilac  flowers,  Big  Sand,  etc.  The  plant  with 
white  flowers  and  sessile  leaflets.  C.  prat en sis  FI.  Danica,  n.  1639, 
1790.  Appleeross,  Loch  Droma,  etc. 

39/4.  C.  vlexuosa  With. 

C.  sj/lvatica  Link. 

Native.  Not  uncommon  in  damp  shady  gullies,  etc.  Ascends  to  2500  ft. 

A.,  B.  or  P.  June-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  l.c..  1881. 

Jeantown.  Kintail.  Strome.  rilapool,  Appleeross.  Inverbroom. 

Gairloch.  Cnochan.  Plockton. 

Var.  u m nitos a Gren.  & Godr.  Jeantown,  by  the  waterfall. 

39/5.  C.  hirsuta  L.  Hairy  Bitter  Cress. 

Native.  Mainly  lowland.  Bare  shingly  places,  garden  ground,  etc. 

Not  rare.  A.  June- August. 

First  record:  the  author,  l.c..  1881. 

Loehearron.  Glen  Docharty.  A common  garden  weed  at  TiOch  Maree. 
Appleeross.  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh.  Ullapool.  Inverbroom.  Gairloch. 
Flowerdale. 


43.  DR  ABA  L. 

[ D.  rupestris  Br.  Ben  Sleugach,  Loch  Maree,  Davidson,  l.c.,  1873. 
Probably  a mistake  for  incana.  1 
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43/3.  1).  INCANA  L. 

Native.  Limestone  rocks  and  calcareous  shell  sand,  ascending  to  2-500  ft. 
Local.  June-July. 

First  record:  Lightfoot’s  Flora  Scotica,  1777. 

Cregach  na  Caen.  Near  Ledbeg,  Lightfoot.  Still  there  1926.  Slioch, 
Mr  Justice  Talbot.  Mellon  Charles  on  sea-sand,  very  minute,  1926. 

44.  EROPHILA  DC. 

44/1.  E.  verna  (L.)  Meyer.  Vernal  Whitlow  Grass. 

Native.  Probably  common  as  it  is  an  early  flowering  species.  Local.  A. 
April-May. 

First  record:  .the  author,  1887.  as  var.  Krockeri  A.  & G. 

Gairloch,  J.  H.  Dixon.  Shieldaig.  Kinlochevve.  Applecross,  1913. 

Var.  oedocarpa  (Drabble).  Inverhroom,  Lady  Fowler. 

45.  COCHLEA R I A L. 

45/2.  C.  officinalis  L.  Scurvy  Grass. 

Native.  On  the  small  shingle  of  the  coast.  B.  or  P.  June-August. 
First  record:  the  author,  l.c.,  1881. 

Coigach,  Miss  Field.  1012.  Gairloch.  Aultbea.  Shieldaig. 

45/3.  C.  A i.  pin  a Watson.  Alpine  Scurry  Grass. 

Native.  Wet  alpine  rocks.  Ascends  to  2500  ft.  Local.  B.  or  P.  July. 
First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Slioch,  Mr  Justin',  Talbot.  A Glas  Heine.  Sgurr  na  Carran.  An  Teal- 
lach. 

[45/5.  C.  ANGI.ICA  L. 

Gairloch,  .7.  II.  Dixon. 

Needs  confirmation  although  recorded  for  Inverness,  Sutherland  and 
East  Ross,  ft  needs  a muddy  habitat.] 

45/6.  C.  scotica  Druee. 

C.  groenlandica  auct.  br.  non  L. 

Native.  Wet  close  sand  or  small  coast  shingle.  B.  or  P.  June-August. 
First  found  by  the  author,  1893. 

Gairloch.  Ullapool.  Inverbroom.  Poolewe,  abundant,  and  a feature  of 
the  coast. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  distinct  from  the  Linnean 
plant.  Scotica  is  found  in  Inverness  and  Sutherland. 

[45/7.  C.  danica  L. 

Gairloch,  J.  II.  Dixon.  Recorded  for  Caithness,  E.  Boss,  and  Suthei- 
land.] 

47.  HESPERIS  L. 

*47/2.  H.  matron alis  L.  Dame's  Violet. 

Alien.  About  the  ruins  of  a kirk  near  Jeantown,  but  of  garden  origin, 
1887, 
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49.  SISYMBRIUM  L. 

49/6.  S.  officinale  (L.)  Scop.  Hedge  Mustard. 

Native.  Lowland.  Waste  places.  Local.  P.  July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1887. 

Jeantown. 

\ ar.  leiocarpum  DC.  On  shingle  at  Ullapool. 

49/7.  S.  Thaliancm  Gay.  Thale  Cress. 

Native  or  Colonist.  Garden  ground,  waste  places.  Bare.  A.  June-Julv. 
First  record:  J.  II.  Dixon , Gairloch,  1886. 

Gairloch,  Dixon.  Flowerdale,  1926. 

fS.  Alliaria  is  recorded  for  East  Ross.] 

53.  SUBULAR  LA  L. 

5.3/1.  S.  aquatica  L.  Awhrort. 

Native.  Fresh  water  lochs.  Local.  P.  June-Julv. 

First  record  : Loch  Carran,  Mr  Stuart  in  Stakes  With.  Nat.  .lrr.  i i . , 467, 
1787. 

Loch  Garbhaig,  1000  ft..  Mr  Justice  Talbot.  Lochan  Feith-an-Leothaid. 
Gleann-na-Muice,  Salmon.  Small  loch  at  summit  of  Beallach  nam 
bo,  2000  ft.  Loch  a Mhuilinn.  From  near  sea  level  to  2000  ft.  on 
the  Beallach. 

54.  BRASS1CA  [Tourn.]  L. 

*54/2.  B.  Napus  L.  ltape  or  Cole. 

Alien.  Weed  of  cultivation  in  cultivated  or  waste  ground.  A.  or  B. 
Jeantown.  on  shingle,  the  author,  1887. 

54/14.  B.  ahvknsis  Kunze.  Charlock. 

Colonist.  Lowland.  Cultivated  ground  and  waste  places.  A.  Julv- 
August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Kinlochewe.  Strome,  1881,  as  7?.  Sinapistrum . Aultbea. 

54/15.  B.  alba  Boiss.  White  Mustard 

Colonist.  Lowland.  Cultivated  ground.  A.  July-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Alsh.  Ullapool.  Applocross.  Little  Sand.  Big  Sand.  Kinlochewe 

59.  BURSA  Weber. 

( Capsella  Med.) 

59/1.  B.  pa  stouts  Weber.  Shepherd's  Purse. 

Native.  Rather  common  and  widely  distributed  in  the  lowlands.  A 
May- August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Very  variable  being  composed  of  many  micromorphs. 


59/3.  B.  anolica  (E.  At.). 
Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh.  1928. 
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59/12.  B.  robust  a (E.  At.). 

First  Britisli  record  : see  Rep.  H.E.C.,  765.  1925. 

Gairloch. 

59/20.  B.  patagonica  (E.  At.). 

Strath,  1925.  Flowerdale. 

59/25.  B.  sinuosa  (E.  At.). 

Big  Sand,  1925. 

59/27.  B.  turoniensis  (E.  At.). 

Loch  Maree.  Flowerdale.  Ullapool,  1925. 

60.  CORONOPUS  [Rupp.]  Mill. 

60/2.  C.  Coronopus  (L.)  Dr.  Swine’s  Cress. 

C.  prOcumbens  Gil. 

Native.  Grassy  margins  of  lochs.  Very  rare.  A.  or  B.  July. 

First  record  : the  author  in  Tr.  lint.  Soc.  Ed.,  1893. 

Loch  Broom  near  Ullapool. 

[C.  didyma  Sm.  Gairloch,  J.  IT.  Dixon.  Very  doubtful  although  re- 
corded for  E.  Ross.] 

61.  LEPIDIUML. 

61/7.  L.  Smithji  Hook. 

L.  heterophyllum,  var.  canesccns  (G.  & G.). 

Native.  Lowland.  Stony  places,  river  shingle,  etc.  B.  or  P.  July. 
First  record:  A.  Davidson,  l.c.,  1887. 

Shores  of  Loch  Torridon.  Gairloch.  Kyle.  Side  of  Loch  Maree.  Stony 
bank  of  River  Carron,  Davidson. 

66.  TEESDALTA  R,  Br. 

66/1.  T.  nudicaui.is  Br. 

Native.  On  river  shingle.  Very  rare.  A.  June-July. 

First  record:  Lady  Fowler,  1907. 

On  river  shingle  at  Inverbroom,  Lady  Fowler. 

Also  found  in  E.  Ross. 


77.  CAKILE  [L.]  Mill. 

77/1.  C.  Cakii.e  (L.)  Karst. 

C.  maritima  Scop. 

Native.  Sandy  coasts  and  sea  rocks.  Very  local.  A.  July. 

First  record  : J . H.  Dixon,  1886. 

Gairloch,  Dixon. 

80.  RAPHANUS  [Tourn.]  L. 

*80/1.  R.  Raphanistrum  L.  Wild  Radish. 

Colonist.  Cultivated  ground.  Locally  common.  A.  June-August. 
First  record:  the  author,  1887. 

Abundant  in  oat  crops  at  Dundonnell.  Applecross.  Ullapool,  always  as 
the  var.  flavus  Druce.  Melvaig.  Mellon  Charles, 
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10.  VIOLACEAE. 

88.  VIOLA  [Tourn.]  L. 

88/4.  V.  Riviniana  Reichb.  Log  Violet. 

Native.  Heaths  and  grassy  places.  Ascends  to  2000  ft.  Common.  P. 
J one- August. 

This  is  probably  the  ranhia  of  the  Applecross  and  Gairloch  Lists. 

First  certain  record:  the  author,  l.c.,  1881. 

Braemore.  Dundonnell.  Loch  Maree.  Flowerdale.  Fannich.  Apple- 
cross.  Melvaig. 

88/5.  V.  KUi’ESTius  Schmidt,  var.  glaberrima  Beck. 

Native.  Rocky  places.  Rare.  P.  June- July. 

First  found  by  the  author  in  1923  on  the  Cnochan  rocks. 

Var.  gj.abresckns  Beck.  Cnochan  rocks,  the  author.  1923. 

X canina  = xV,  Hesi.opii  l)r.  Cnochan  rocks.  See  Hep.  B.E.C..  865. 
1925. 

88/6.  V.  canina  L.  Log  Violet. 

Native.  Lowland.  Grassy  places  and  sand  dunes.  Rare.  P.  June-July. 
First  recorded  by  the  author  in  -Tourn.  Hot.  481,  1899. 

Side  of  River  Carron.  Little  Sand.  Mellon  Charles.  Gairloch. 

88/11.  V.  palustris  L.  Marsh  Violet. 

Native.  Common  in  boggy  ground.  P.  June-July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Braemore.  Strath  Carron.  Applecross.  Kinlochewe. 

Ascends  to  2500  ft.  on  An  Teallach. 

88/15.  V.  vartata  Jord.  Wild  Pansy. 

Native.  Local  on  sand  dunes.  A.  or  B.  July. 

First  record  : the  author.  1926. 

Big  Sand 

88/31.  V.  t.epida  Jord.  Wild  Pansy. 

Native.  Sand  dunes  and  dry  pastures.  Local.  A.  or  B.  June-July. 
First  record  : the  author,  1926. 

Mellon  Charles.  Little  Sand.  Gruinard.  Marshall  and  Shoolbred 
(■Tourn.  Lot.,  132,  1910)  recorded  it  from  Aehilty  Inn.  P v.-c.  106, 
E.  Ross.  This  may  be  the  V.  tricolor  of  Lady  Fowler's  from  Inver- 
broom  and  Miss  Field's  from  Coigach  and  my  own  tricolor,  p.p.  of 
1886. 

*88/23.  V.  segetalis  Jord.  Wild  Pansy. 

Colonist.  Corn  crops.  Local.  A.  or  B.  July. 

First  record  : the  author.  See  Tr.  Lot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1894. 

Strathcarron.  It  is  probably  the  aggregate  T\  arvensis  as  at  Ullapool 

and  Torridon  recorded  in  1887. 

* 

88/33.  V.  lutea  Huds.  Mountain  Pansy. 

Native.  Pastures.  Rare.  B.  June-July. 

First  record  : the  author.  1893. 

Braemore, 
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Var.  amoena  Hensl. 

By  Carron  River,  11’.  .4.  Shoolbred  in  Journ.  lint..  481,  1899.  I have 
some  doubt  about  this.  It  may  be  the  following  species. 

88/34.  V.  Citktisii  Forst. 

Native.  Gnvssy  places.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record:  licit.  II.  E.  Fox,  1885,  as  Ivtea. 

S.trathcarron. 

88/35.  V.  Pesneaui  Jord.  Pansy. 

Native.  Sandy  places  near  coast.  Local.  B.  June-July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1889,  as  sabulosa. 

Strathcarron.  Loch  Torridon  side.  Applecross.  Little  Sand.  Big  Sand. 
Gairloch. 

11.  POLYGALACEAE. 

89.  POLYGALA  [Tourn.]  L. 

89/1.  P.  sekpyIjLifolivm  Hose.  Milkwort. 

P.  depressa  Wend.  P.  serpyllacea  Weihe. 

Native.  Common,  and  widely  distributed  in  heathy  places  on  acid  soils. 
P.  June-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881,  as  P.  serpyllacea. 

89/2.  P.  vulgare  L. 

Native.  Local,  but  widely  spread  in  grassy  places  especially  on  basic 
soils.  P.  June-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Sgurr  Fhuaran.  Sgurr  na  Caorach.  Cnochan  Bocks.  Big  Sand.  Bcinn 
Dearg.  Mellon  Charles.  Gairloch. 

Ascends  to  over  2000  ft. 

Var.  Ballii  Ostenfeld.  A lowland  limestone  plant  with  profuse  blue 
flowers.  Ullapool.  Cnochan. 


1 3.  C.4  BYOPHYLLA  GEAE. 

90.  STLENE  L. 

96/1.  S.  m aiutima  With.  Sea  Campion. 

Native.  Sea  shingles.  Rather  common.  P.  June-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

On  the  shingly  shores  of  Loch  Maree.  Strathcarron,  1893.  Gairloch. 
Ullapool.  Mellon  Charles.  Aultbea.  Tnverbroom. 

*96/2.  S.  ANGU stifoua  S.  & T.  Bladder  Campion. 

S.  Gueubalus  Wib.  S.  in  flat  a Sm. 

Colonist  or  Casual.  Waste  places.  P.  July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881,  as  S.  Cucubalus. 

Strome  Ferry. 

96/8.  S.  acaulis  L.  Moss  Campion. 

Native.  Alpine,  On  bare  spots  on  mountains.  Local.  P.  June-July. 


OAKYOPH  YLLA  CEAE. 
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First  record:  Graham  in  Top.  Bot .,  1874. 

Torridon,  Canon  Vaughan.  Mam  Mhor,  A.  II.  Evans.  Ben  Eay. 
Abundant  on  Beinn  I)earg.  Sgurr  Mhor.  Cnochan.  Beallach  nam 
bo. 

From  700  to  3400  ft. 

98.  LYCHNIS  [Tourn.]  L. 

98/1.  L.  Flos-cuculi  L. 

Native.  Marshy  places,  burnsides,  etc.  Common 
First  record  : the  author,  l.c.,  1881. 

Jeantown. 

*98/3.  L.  Ar.n\  Mill.  White  Campion. 

Colonist  or  Casual.  Lowland  Cultivated  ground.  Rare.  B.  or  P.  July. 
First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Dornie.  Ullapool.  Jeantown.  Strome  Ferry.  Little  Sand. 

98/4.  L.  dioica  L.  lied  Campion. 

L.  diurna  Sibth. 

Native.  Rocky  places  and  mountain  cliffs.  Locally  common.  P.  June- 
August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Abundant  about  Jeantown  and  of  a dark  crimson  colour.  Shieldaig. 

Gairloch.  Braemore.  Cnochan. 

Ascends  to  3000  ft. 

*98/9.  L.  Githago  Scop.  Corn  Cockle. 

Colonist.  Lowland.  A weed  of  cultivated  ground.  Rare.  A.  July. 
First  record:  the  author,  1887. 

Kinlochewe,  a solitary  specimen.  ‘ Gairloch,  J . II.  Dixon. 

Speaking  of  Ross-shire  as  a whole  Davidson  says  it  is  too  common.  Now 
it  has  almost  disappeared  on  the  western  coast. 

100.  CERAST IUM  [Dill.]  L. 

100/3.  C.  alpinum  L.  Alpine  Mountain  Chickweed. 

Native.  On  alpine  rocks  and  in  short  grass.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  found  by  the  author  on  rocks  about  the  Coire  Grandha,  E.  Ross, 
and  on  the  slopes  of  Beinn  Dearg  at  3000  ft.,  W.  Ross,  1902. 

100/5.  C.  vulgatum  L.  Mouse-car  Chickweed. 

C.  trivialc  Link. 

Native.  Ascends  to  3000  ft.  On  rocky  ground,  sandy  places,  and  cul- 
tivated soils.  Common.  B.  or  P.  June-October. 
first  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Var.  alpinum  Gren.  A Glas  Beine  in  Ivintail.  An  Teallach.  Meall 
Gorm  of  Applecross.  Either  a form  of  this  or  a hybrid  with  C. 
alpinum  L.  on  Slioch,  Mr  Justice  Talbot,  but  he  did  not  see  the 
supposed  parent,  C.  alpinum.  there. 


Cuckoo  Flower. 
. P.  June-July. 
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0 A R Y OP  H YLLA  CEAE. 


100/6.  C.  viscosvm  L.  Broad-leaved  Mouse-ear  Chicltweed. 

Native.  Lowland.  Chiefly  in  disturbed  soil,  but  also  in  bare  places. 

Common.  A.  or  B.  June-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881,  as  C.  gloineratum. 

Var.  apf.tau'm  (I)um,).  Braemore.  Applecross.  Dundonnell.  Gair- 
loch. 

100/8.  C.  SEMIDECANDRUM  L. 

Native.  Sandy  places.  Rare  or  overlooked.  A.  May- July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1926. 

Mellon  Charles.  Little  Sand. 

100  9.  C.  tetraxdrum  Curtis.  Sea  Mouse-ear  Chickweed . 

Native.  On  sea-sands  on  the  coast.  Local.  A.  June-July. 

First  record:  ('.  Bailey  in  llcp . 7 lot.  Bee.  Club,  1887. 

Gairloeh,  Bailey.  Applecross,  1893.  Ullapool,  1894.  Port  Henderson. 

Mellon  Charles.  Laid.  Gruinard. 

Var.  caespitosum  Druce.  Gairloeh.  Ullapool. 

100/11.  C.  Cerastoides  (L.)  Britton. 

C.  trigijnum  Vi  11. 

Native.  Among  short  grass  on  mountain  tops.  Very  rare.  A.  July. 
First  found  by  H.  X.  Di.ron  in  1902. 

Summit  of  Beinn  Fiadha,  3380  ft. 

101.  STELLAR! A L. 

101/3.  S.  media  Cyr.  Chickweed . 

Native.  Lowland.  Cultivated  and  waste  ground.  Abundant.  April- 
September. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Var.  major  Koch.  Kinlochewe.  Inverlael. 

101  14.  S.  neg lect a Weihe. 

S.  umbrosa. 

Native.  Shady  banks.  Local.  A.  or  R.  July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1925. 

Near  Ullapool. 

101/5.  S.  Holostea  L. 

Native.  Lowland.  Bushy  places. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Attadale.  Jeantown.  Kishorn. 

Loch  Carron  side. 

101/7.  S.  or  a mine  a L.  Heath  Stitchwort. 

Native.  Lowland.  Bushy  and  heathy  places.  Not  uncommon.  P.  July- 
August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Keppoch,  Braemore.  Dundonnell.  Kintail.  Gairloeh. 


( rreater  Stitch  wort . 
TiOcal.  P.  June-July. 

Rhidorroeh.  Shieldaig.  Gairloeh. 


Boy  Stitchwort. 


101/8.  S.  Alsine  Grimm. 

•S',  uliginosa  Murray. 

Native.  Wet  places,  mossy  margins  of  rills,  etc.  Common.  P.  May- 
August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Mareo.  Laid.  Kintail.  Appleeross.  Gairloch.  Glen  Docharty, 
etc. 

102.  AREN  ARIA  [Rupp.]  L. 

102/5.  A.  skkpyllifoi.ia  L.  Thyme-leaved  Sandwort. 

Native.  Lowland.  Dry  banks,  sand-dunes,  roadsides,  disturbed  soils. 

Local,  rather  rare.  A.  June-July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

By  the  railway  at  Strome.  Roadside,  Strathcarron,  1898.  Appleeross. 
Mellon  Charles.  Kinloehewe.  Little  Sand. 

102/7.  A.  Pkit.oiuks  L.  Sea  Purslane. 

Honkenya  peploides  Ehrh. 

Native.  Coastal.  Locally  abundant  on  rough  shingle.  P.  June-July. 
First  record  : the  author,  l.c.,  1893. 

Loch  Broom,  Lady  Fowler.  Coigach,  Miss  Field.  Torridon.  Ullapool. 
Jeantown.  ’Appleeross.  Gruinard.  Poolewe.  Badanscallie  Bay. 
Aultbea. 

Var.  diffusa  Hornem.  Ullapool. 

[A.  nokvkoica  Gunn,  is  found  on  river  shingle  in  W.  Sutherland.] 

102/12.  A.  Sedoides  (L.)  Dr.  Mossy  Cyphel. 

Cherleria.  Sedoides  L. 

Native.  Alpine.  Grassy  places  on  mountains  descending  to  1800  ft. 
Local.  P.  June-July. 

First  record:  Graham  in  TV.  ] lot.  Soc.  Ed.,  201,  1843. 

Loch  Maree,  Graham.  Inverlael.  Braemore.  Lady  Fowler.  Abundant 
on  Beinn  Dearg.  Sgurr  Mhor.  On  the  Slioeh  descending  to  1800  ft., 
and  as  the  var.  apctala. 


103.  SAG1NA  L. 

103/1.  S.  nodosa  (L.)  Fenzl. 

Native.  Lowland.  In  wet  sandy  places.  Local.  P.  June-August. 
First  record  : the  author  in  Tr.  Bot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1893. 

Appleeross,  in  the  crevices  of  the  limestone  pavement,  as  the  glabrous 
plant.  Moist  places  by  the  burn  on  Little  Sand,  with  var.  monili- 
formis Lange. 

103/2.  S.  suhulata  Presl. 

Native.  Lowland.  Bare  places  on  heathy  soil.  Rare.  A.  or  P.  July. 
First  record  : J.  If . Dixon,  1886. 

Gairloch,  Dixon.  Rhidorroch,  1894.  Inverbroom,  1902. 

103/10.  S.  maiutima  Don. 

Native.  Bare  places  by  the  coast.  Rare.  A.  July. 
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l’OUT  C LAC ACE AE . 


First  record  : tlie  author,  1881 . 

Loch  Duich.  Ullapool. 

103/11.  S.  procumbkns  L.  Pcarlwort. 

Native.  On  waste  and  bare  places,  wall  tops,  etc.  Common.  P.  May- 
September. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Var.  corollina  Ledeb.  Big  Sand. 

104.  SPERGULA  L. 

104/2.  S.  sativa  Boenn.  Spurrey. 

Native  or  Colonist.  Locally  abundant  in  oat-fields.  A.  June-August. 
First  record:  the  author,  1881,  as  S.  arvensis. 

Ullapool.  Dundonnell.  Applecross.  Melvaig.  Gairloch. 

The  heavy  valerianaceous  odour  is  specially  noticeable  on  warm  moist 
evenings. 

105.  SPERGULARIA  J.  & C,  Presl. 

105/1.  S.  rupicola  Lebel.  Sea  Spurrey. 

Native.  Dry  places  on  the  coast.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Canon. 

105/2.  S.  media  (Pers.)  Presl.  Sea  Spurrey. 

Native.  Wet  places  on  the  coast.  Local.  P.  July- August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1893,  as  S.  media. 

Loch  Carron.  Applecross.  Polglass.  Shieldaig.  Ullapool.  Aultbea. 
Var.  aptera  (Marshall)  Druce.  Gairloch,  1926. 

105/3.  S.  sauna  Presl.  Sea  Spurrey. 

Native.  Wet  places  on  the  coast.  Local.  P.  June-July. 

First  record:  Allan  in  Tr.  Hot.  Soc.  Ed.,  117,  1886. 

Morefield.  Near  Ullapool.  Little  Loch  Broom.  Applecross,  Mr  Allan. 

105/5.  S.  rubra  (Cr.)  Presl.  Bed  Sandwort. 

Arenaria  rubra  (Cr.)  Presl. 

Native.  Lowland.  Bare  stony  places.  Rare.  A.  June-July. 

First  record:  the  author  in  Tr.  Hot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1894. 

A few  plants  at  Strathcarron.  Dry  fields  at  Kishorn. 

14.  POBTULACACEAE. 

109.  MONTIA  [Mich.]  L. 

109/1.  M.  fontana  L.  Blinks. 

Native.  Wet  places.  Rather  common.  A.  or  P.  June-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

The  West  Ross  plant  is  M.  lamprosperma  Cham. 

Var.  boreo-rivularis  Dr.  Dundonnell.  Loch  Alsh.  Braemore.  Apple- 
cross.  Achiltibuie.  Plockton. 


1 1 YPERICACEAE — TILIACEAE. 
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17.  HYPEBICACEAE. 

112.  HYPERICUM  L. 

112/1.  H.  Androsaemum  L.  Tutsan. 

Native.  Bushy  places.  Local.  July-August. 

First  record  : G.  Anderson  in  Hook.  FI.  Scot.,  1821. 

Loch  Maree,  G.  Anderson . Kyle  of  Loch  Alsli,  Marshall.  Kintail. 
Glenelg.  Duncraig.  iiiverlael.  Plockton. 

*112/5.  H.  cALY cin um  L.  Bose  of  Sharon. 

Alien.  A planted  ornamental  shrub.  July. 

Balmacarra,  Davidson  in  Scot.  Nat.,  1874.  About  Plockton,  J.  A.  Webb. 

112/9.  H.  pulchrum  L.  Upright  St  John's  Wort. 

Native.  Heathy  places.  Rather  common.  P.  July-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Var.  procumbens  Rostr.  Coigach. 

112/14.  H.  perforatum;  L.  St  John’s  Wort. 

Native.  ? Rare.  P.  July. 

Gairloch,  J . H.  Dixon , 1886. 

Needs  confirmation. 

112/15.  H.  humifusum  L.  Creeping  St  John's  Wort. 

Native.  Heathy  places.  Very  rare.  P.  July. 

First  found  by  the  author,  1925. 

Glen  Docharty. 


18.  MALVACEAE. 

115.  ALTHAEA  [Tourn.]  L. 

*115/1.  A.  officinalis  L.  Marsh  Mallow. 

Alien.  Site  of  old  garden  between  Shieldaig  and  Jeantown,  Prof.  Graham 
in  Tr.  Hot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1843. 

117.  MALVA  [Tourn.]  L. 

*117/1.  M.  moschata  L.  Musk  Mallow. 

Alien.  Probably  of  garden  origin.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record  : Gairloch,  J . H.  Dixon,  1886. 

White  flowered  form,  garden  escape  at  Ullapool. 

*117/2.  M.  sylvestris  L.  Mallow. 

Alien.  Waste  places.  Rare.  P.  June-July. 

First  record  : Gairloch,  J . H.  Dixon,  1886.  Plentiful  on  shingle  at  Jean- 
town. 

19.  TPU  ACE  AE. 

123.  TIL  I A [Tourn.]  L. 

*123/1.  T.  platypii yi.los  Scop.  Txirg e-lea ved  Lime  Tree. 

Alien.  Planted  tree  as  at  Braemore.  July. 
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LINAUEAE — GEKANIACEAE. 


*123/2.  T.  europaea  L.  Lime  Tree. 

Alien.  Planted  tree  at  Braemore.  Kishorn.  Gairlocli.  Flowerdale. 

20.  LIN  ACE  AE. 

124.  HA  1)1  OLA  [Dill.]  Hill  Brit.  Herb. 

124/1.  R.  Rad i ola  (L.).  All  Seed. 

II.  Linoides  Roth.  Millegrana  Eadiola. 

Native.  Damp,  grassy  places.  Very  rare.  A.  July. 

First  record  : Gairlocli,  J . II.  Dixon , 1886. 

1 have  not  been  able  to  find  it.  The  record  of  Ross.  Cat.  in  Top.  Dot.  is 
an  error  for  the  Ebudes.  The  plant  is  quite  likely  to  be  found  as  it 
is  recorded  for  Sutherland  and  E.  Ross. 

125.  LINUM  [Tourn.]  L. 

125/3.  L.  catharticum  L.  Vurging  Flax. 

Native.  Grassy  and  heathy  places  and  on  grassy  sand  dunes.  Common. 
A.  June- July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

*125/4.  L.  usitatissimum  L.  Flax. 

Alien.  On  beach  at  Jeantovvn. 

22.  GEEANIA  CEAF. 

127.  GERANIUM  [Tourn.]  1,. 

[127/1.  G.  sanguine u m L.  Bloody  Crane’s-bill. 

Only  reported  for  Gairlocli  by  J . II.  Dixon.  It  is  on  record  for  E.  Ross. 
Not  seen  by  me  and  needs  verification.] 

127/3.  G.  SYLVATicuM  L.  IFooJ  Crane’s-bill. 

Native.  Wet  rocks.  Rare.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Rocks  about  the  Falls  of  Glomaeh,  1886.  Braemore,  Lady  Fowler. 

127/9.  G.  dissectum  L.  Cut-leaved  Crane’s-bill. 

Native.?  In  grassy  fields.  Rare.  B.  July. 

First  record:  the  author  in  Tr.  Bot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1893. 

Applecross.  Braemore,  Lady  Fowler. 

127/10.  G.  mollf.  L.  Dove’s-foot  Crane’s-bill. 

Native.  In  ground  disturbed  by  man,  on  sand  dunes,  etc.  Local.  A. 
June- August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Strome.  Applecross.  Gruinard.  Gairlocli.  Kinlochewc.  Kishorn. 

Ullapool.  Poolewe.  Mellon  Charles. 

This  is  probably  the  G.  pusillum,  Coigach.  of  Miss  Field. 

S h i n ing  C ra ne’s-bill. 


127/13.  G.  lucid um  L. 

Native.  Rare.  B.  June-July. 


lLIC'ACEAE — LEGUMIN08AE. 
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First  record:  Gairloch,  .7.  II.  Dixon,  1886. 

Noticed  there  in  1891  by  P.  Ewing.  See  Scot.  Nat.,  63,  1900.  I am 
sceptical  about  its  indigenity,  but  it  is  on  record  for  E.  Ross. 

127/14.  G.  Robertiantjm  L.  Herb  Robert. 

Native.  Shady,  rocky  places.  Locally  common.  B.  June-August. 
First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Glen  Docharty.  Jeantown.  Dundonnell.  Flowerdale.  Cnochan. 

Var.  album.  Applecross.  Inverlael. 

128.  EROD1UM  L’Herit. 

128/3.  E.  cicutarium  L’Herit.  Stork’ s-bill. 

Native.  Sandy  dunes.  Rare.  B.  June-August. 

First  record:  Gairloch  (!),  J.  II.  Dixon,  1886. 

Applecross,  1893.  Little  Sand. 

132.  OXAL1S  L. 

132/1.  O.  Acetosella  L.  Wood  Sorrel. 

Native.  Rocky  shady  places.  Ascends  to  2500  ft.  Local.  P.  July. 
First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Base  of  Slioch.  Strome.  Kishorn.  Dundonnell.  Glen  Docharty.  Loch 
Maree. 

24.  IL1CACEAE. 

136.  ILEX  [Tourn.]  L. 

136/1.  I.  Aquifolium  L.  Holly. 

Native.  Rocky  places.  Ascends  to  1000  ft.  Not  uncommon.  P.  June- 
July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Achiltibuie,  V.  Buxton.  Glen  Docharty.  Sides  of  the  Slioch.  Coigacli. 

Dundonnell.  Isle  of  Maree. 

Var.  laurifolium  Lej.  Achnashellach,  Rev.  H.  E.  Fox. 


30.  ACER  ACE  AE. 

142.  ACER  [Tourn.]  L. 

*142/1.  A.  Pseuuo-platanus  L.  Sycamore. 

Alien.  Planted  tree.  July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Duicli.  Loch  Can-on.  Gairloch. 

31.  LEGU  MINOS  AE. 

149.  ULEX  L. 

*149/1.  U.  EUROPAEUS  L.  Furze. 

Alien.  Planted  shrub.  March. 

First  record:  Prof.  Graham  in  Tr.  Rot.  Soc.  Ed.,  202,  1843. 

Braemore,  Lady  Fowler.  Mellon  Charles.  Jeantown,  Graham. 
Extensively  planted  as  a game  cover. 
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I.KCUM  l.NOSAK. 


150.  CYTLSUS  L. 

150/1.  C.  scop  a hi  us  Link.  Broom,  Gomans. 

SarotliamnUs  scoparius  Wiinm. 

Native.  Low  rocky  ground.  Shrub.  June-Julv. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Braemore,  Lady  Fowler.  Strome.  Kishorn.  Ullapool.  Gruinard.  Pool- 
ewe.  Kinlochewe. 

153.  MFDICAGO  [Tourn.]  L. 

153/7.  M.  t.ci’ui.ixa  L.  Medic,  Nonsuch. 

Probably  adventive.  Rare.  A.  or  B.  June-Julv. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Gairloeh,  J.  H.  Dixon.  Kinlochewe. 


155.  Till  FOLIUM  [Tourn.]  L. 

155/2.  T.  pratense  L.  Red  Clover. 

Native.  In  the  lowlands  in  grassy  places.  Rather  common.  P.  June- 
A ugust. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Gairloeh.  Mellon  Charles.  Big  Sand.  Strathearron.  Braemore. 

*155/15.  T.  hybhidum  L.  ' Alsike  Clover. 

Alien.  A relic  of  cultivation. 

First  record:  Rev.  E.  F.  Linton  in  Rep.  Hot.  Rec.  Club,  1885. 

Strome  Ferry,  Linton.  Dundonnell.  Jeantown.  Mellon  Charles.  Ault- 
bea . 


155/16.  'I',  li ep hn s L.  Dutch  Clover. 

Native.  In  grassy  places  in  the  lowlands.  Common.  P.  June-August. 
First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

A large  flowered  form  occurred  at  Ullapool. 

155/20.  T.  procumbens  L.  Hop  Trefoil. 

Native.  Grassy  places.  Rare.  A.  June-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Strome.  Ullapool.  Little  Sand. 


155/21.  T.  dubium  Sibth.  Smaller  Hop  Trefoil. 

Native.  Not  rare  in  the  lowlands.  A.  June-August. 

First  record  : the  author.  1887,  as  T.  minor. 

Kinlochewe.  Strathearron.  Applecross.  Ullapool.  Melvaig. 

Var.  pygmaeum  Soy. -Will.  Ullapool.  Gairloeh. 


156.  ANTHYLLTS  L. 

156/1.  A.  Vulneharia  L.  Lady's  Fingers. 

Native.  On  the  limestone.  Local.  P.  June-August. 

First  record  : C.  Bailey  in  Rep.  7 lot.  Rec.  Club,  1883. 

Gairloeh,  7 iailey.  Ullapool.  Kishorn.  Cnochan.  On  river  shingle  at 
Kinlochewe.  River  Canon  side.  Melvaig.  Little  Sand.  Near  Loch 
Achall. 
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160.  LOTUS  [Tourn.]  L. 

160/4.  L.  uliginosus  Schkuhr. 

Native.  Moist  places  on  sand  dunes.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  found  by  the  author,  1926. 

As  the  var.  (or  mod.)  decurtatus  Peterm.,  Little  Sand. 

160/5.  L.  cokniculatxjs  L.  Bird's-foot  Trefoil. 

Native.  In  grassy,  sandy,  and  rocky  places.  Rather  common,  often  as  a 
larger  flowered  plant  than  the  English  species  as  at  Cnochan.  P. 
June- August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Var.  incanus  Gray.  Ullapool. 

Var.  crassifolius  Pers.  Rig  Sand. 

176.  VICIA  [Tourn.]  L. 

176/1.  V.  sylvatica  L.  Wood  Vetch. 

Native.  Cliffs.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record:  Top.  Bot.,  1874,  unrealised. 

Loch  Duich,  II.  N.  Dixon.  Keppoeh. 

176/3.  V.  Cracca  L.  Tufted  Vetch. 

Native.  Common,  especially  as  a cornfield  plant.  P.  June-July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Var.  incana  Thuill.  On  shingle,  Ullapool. 

The  common  plant  is  var.  imbricata  Gil. 

176/8.  V.  sepium  L.  Bush  Vetch. 

Native.  Bushy  places.  Not  uncommon,  and  in  two  forms.  P.  July. 
First  record:  Allan  in  Tr.  Bot.  Soc.  Ed .,  1886. 

Achiltibuie,  V . Buxton.  Kinlochewe.  Braemore.  Applecross.  Ullapool. 
Strath.  Loch  Maree. 

*176/12.  V.  sativa  L.  Common  Vetch. 

Alien.  As  a relic  of,  or  straggler  from,  cultivation.  A.  July. 
Kinlochewe,  1887.  Mellon  Charles  (var.  obovcita  Gaud.). 

176/13.  V.  an gu stifolia  Reich.  Wild  Vetch. 

Native.  Lowland.  Dry  grassy  places.  Rare.  A.  June-July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1893. 

Ullapool.  Strathcarron. 

176/34.  V.  hirsuta  S.  F.  Gray.  Hairy  Tare. 

Native.  Bushy  places.  Rare.  A.  June-July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Braemore,  Lady  Fonder.  Achiltibuie,  U.  Buxton.  Strome.  Loch  Car- 
ron.  Jeantown.  Strath.  Ullapool. 

178.  LATHYRUS  [Tourn.]  L. 

178/4.  L.  MARITIMUS  Big. 

Native.  On  shingle.  Very  rare.  P.  July. 


Sea  Fea. 
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First  record  : On  the  coast  near  Poolewe. 

178/6.  L.  l'BATENSis  L.  Meadow  V etchling. 

Native.  As  a glabrous  plant  in  fields  and  dunes.  Not  uncommon.  P. 
July. 

First  found  by  the  author  in  1881. 

Gairloeh.  Little  Sand. 

178/25.  L.  montanu s Bernh.  Wood  Pea. 

Native.  Widely  distributed  in  heathy  places.  P.  June-August. 

First  found  by  the  author  in  1881. 

Braemore.  Dundonnell.  Kishorn.  Loch  Maree. 

Var.  tenuifoli  u s Garcke.  Fannich,  Lady  Margaret  Watney.  Braemore, 
Lady  Fowler.  Loch  Maree,  Mr  Justice  Talbot.  Glen  Shiel. 
Ascending  to  2000  ft.  in  Fannich. 

32.  BOS  ACE  AE. 

183.  P RUN  US  [Tourn.]  L. 

183/2.  P.  Padus  L.  Bird  Cherry. 

Native.  River  glens  and  gullies.  Local.  Tree.  June-July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1887. 

Applecross.  Kishorn.  Inverlael.  Braemore.  lvinlochewe. 

183/3.  P.  avium  L.  Wild  Cherry , Geaii. 

Doubtful  native.  Near  villages.  Tree.  June. 

First  found  by  the  author,  1889. 

Achnashellach.  Tallodale,  J.  .4.  Webb.  Glenelg.  Strathcarron.  Dun- 
donnell. Gairloeh. 

[183/4.  P.  Cf.hasus  L.  Gairloeh,  J.  II.  Dixon.  Probably  P.  avium 
meant.] 

183/5.  P.  noMESTicA  L.  Wild  Plum. 

Alien.  Planted.  Small  tree.  May. 

Strathcarron. 

183/6.  P.  insititia  L.  Bullace. 

Doubtfully  native.  Rare.  Small  tree.  May. 

First  record  : the  author,  l.c.,  1893. 

Applecross. 

183/7.  P.  spinosa  L.  Sloe. 

Native.  Bushy  places.  Small  tree.  April-May. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Strathcarron.  Applecross.  Old  bushes  by  river  at  Ullapool.  Achiltibuie, 
T\  Buxton. 

184.  SPIRAEA  L. 

*184/10.  S.  SALICIFOLIA  L. 

Alien,  from  N.  Europe.  Planted  at  Inverlael,  etc. 
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184/11.  S.  Ulmarta  L.  Meadow  Sweet. 

Native.  Marshes,  wet  places.  Rather  common.  P.  June-Julv. 

First  record : the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Maree.  Gairlocli.  Aultbea.  Dundonnell.  Ullapool,  etc. 

185.  RUB  US  [Tourn.]  L. 

185/1.  R.  iDAF.us  L.  Raspberry. 

Native.  Local.  Shrub.  June. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Abundant  on  shingle,  Loch  Maree.  Braemore.  Loch  Coulin  side. 

Var.  letjcocabpus.  Applecroes,  1913. 

185/2.  R.  nessensis  Hill. 

R.  suberectus  And. 

Native.  Rare.  Shrub.  July. 

First  record:  the  author  in  2V.  Hot.  Sor.  Ed.,  1894. 

Three  places  near  Kinloehewe,  Salmon.  Inverlael. 

185/3.  R.  eissits  Lindl. 

Native.  Local.  Shrub.  July. 

First  record  : the  author,  l.c.,  1894. 

Near  Ullapool,  in  several  places.  Dundonnell. 

185/4.  R.  Rookksii  Linton. 

Native.  Rare.  Shrub.  July. 

First  record:  C.  E.  Salmon. 

Kinloehewe,  Salmon.  Braemore.  Melvaig.  Mellon  Charles. 

185/6.  R.  plicattjs  W.  <fc  N. 

Native.  Local.  Shrub.  July. 

First  record  : the  author,  l.c.,  1893. 

Near  the  shooting  lodge.  Dundonnell. 

185/17.  R.  inccrvatus  Bab. 

Native.  Rare.  Shrub.  July. 

First  record:  the  author,  l.c.,  1893. 

Near  Ullapool. 

185/23.  R.  rhamnifolius  W.  & N. 

Native.  Local.  Shrub.  July. 

First  record:  the  author,  l.c.,  1894. 

St  mine  Ferry. 

185/29.  R.  polyanthemus  Lindb. 

R.  pulcherrimus  Neum.  non  Hook. 

Native.  Local.  Shrub.  July. 

First  record:  the  author,  l.c.,  1894. 

Jeantown. 
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185/35.  R.  villicatjlis  W.  & N. 

Native.  Rare.  Shrub.  July. 

First  record:  the  author  in  Hep.  H.E.C.,  1925. 

The  type  at  Gairloch. 

185/37.  R.  Selmeri  Lindeb. 

Native.  Local.  Shrub.  July. 

First  found  by  the  author,  l.c.,  1881. 

Strathcarron.  Ullapool.  Jvinlochewe.  Gairloch.  Strome. 

185/53.  R.  MACROl’H ylltjs  W.  & N. 

Native.  Local.  Shrub.  July. 

First  found  by  the  author,  1893. 

Jnverlael. 

185/55.  R.  danicus  Focke. 

Native.  Rare.  Shrub.  July. 

First  record:  lie v.  E.  S.  Marshall  in  Journ.  Hot..  133,  1910. 
Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh. 

185/56.  R.  macrophyixoides  Genev. 

Native.  Rare.  Shrub.  July. 

First  found  by  the  author,  1925. 

Gairloch. 

185/66.  R.  pyramidalis  Kalt. 

Native.  Local.  Shrub.  July. 

First  record  : the  author,  l.c..,  1893. 

Kinlochewe,  Salmon.  Ullapool.  In  fine  condition,  Dundonnell. 

185/67.  R.  vestitus  W.  & N. 

It.  leucostachys  Schleich. 

Native.  Rare.  Shrub.  July. 

First  record:  the  author,  l.c.,  1894. 

Ullapool. 

185/80.  R.  mucronifer  Sudre. 

JR.  mucronatus  Blox. 

Native.  Local.  Shrub.  July. 

First  record  : the  author,  l.c.,  1893. 

Ullapool.  Braemore.  Jnverlael. 

185/90.  R.  Radula  W.  & N. 

Native.  Local.  Shrub.  July. 

First  record:  the  author,  l.c.,  1894. 

Handsome  plants  at  Ullapool.  Shieldaig.  Poolewe. 

185/130.  R.  dasyphyllus  Rogers. 

Native.  Rare,  Shrub.  July, 
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First  found  by  the  author  in  1926. 

Gairlocli.  Shieldaig. 

183/151.  R.  corylifoliu s Sm. 

Native.  Local.  Shrub.  July. 

First  record:  Glen  Shiel,  Davidson  in  Scot.  Nat.,  1894. 

Near  Ullapool.  On  limestone  at  Applecross  and  Kishorn.  Loch  Maree. 

183/134.  R.  saxatilis  L.  Stone  Bramble. 

Native.  Hilly  places.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record:  J.  II.  Dixon,  1886. 

Gairlocli,  Dixon.  The  Slioch.  An  Teallach.  Meall  Gorm  of  Applecross. 
Cnochan.  Reinn  Dearg. 

Var.  seto  dermis  Borb.  Near  sea  level  at  Jeantovvn.  Ascends  to  2800  ft. 
on  the  Slioch. 

185/155.  R.  Chamaemorus  L.  Cloud  Berry,  Avem. 

Native.  Alpine  peat  moors.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record:  Vrof.  Graham  in  Tr.  Hot.  Sac.  Ed . , 1843. 

Black  Rocks,  Lady  Fowler.  Above  Liverlael.  Slioch . An  Teallach, 
fruiting  freely,  1893.  Beinn  Dearg.  Sgurr  Mhor.  Ascends  from 
2000  to  3000  ft. 

186.  DRY  AS  L. 

186/1.  1).  octopetala  L.  Mountain  Arens. 

Native.  Limestone  rocks.  Very  local.  P.  June- July. 

First  record  : On  a limestone  rock  called  Cragach  no  Caen  upon  the 
boundaries  of  Coigach  and  Assynt  just  on  the  confines  of  Ross-shire 
and  Sutherland,  Light  font  Flora  Scotira.  1777. 

Still  there  in  Ross-shire. 


187.  GEUM  L. 

187/1.  G.  hr  ban  cm  L.  Avens. 

Native.  Not  uncommon.  P.  June-July. 

First  record  : the  author.  1881. 

Loch  Carron.  Kinlochewe.  Loch  Maree.  Gairlocli. 

187/2.  G.  RIVAI.E  L.  Wood  Avens. 

Native.  In  damp,  grassy  places.  Rather  common.  P.  June-July. 
First  record:  the  author.  1881. 

Glas  Bianasdael,  Salmon.  Loch  Long.  Braemore.  Dundonnell.  Jean- 
tmvn.  Cnochan.  Strome.  Strathcarron  Hill,  2000  ft.  Gairlocli. 

xG.  rivai.e x urbanum  = G.  intermedium  FJirh.  Strome,  E.  F.  Linton, 
1885.  Jean  town. 

188.  FRAG  ARIA  [Tourn.]  L. 

188/2.  F.  vesca  L.  Wild  Strawberry. 

Native.  In  open  bushy  places.  Rather  common.  P.  July. 
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First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Beinn  Slioch.  Loch  Maree.  Locli  Alsh.  Gairloch.  Applecros#. 

189.  POTENTILLA  L. 

189/3.  P.  Ansebina  L.  Gooseweed. 

Native.  Abundant  and  luxuriant  as  a shingle  weed.  P.  June-Julv. 
First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Aehiltibuie,  T7.  Buxton.  Jeantown.  Applecross.  Gairloch.  Poolewe. 
Strath.  Port  Henderson,  etc. 

Yar.  sebicea  Koch,  with  leaves  silvery  on  both  surfaces,  is  the  common 
form. 

Yar.  concolor  Wallr.,  with  leaves  green  above,  Ullapool,  Gairloch. 

[P.  argentea  L.  is  doubtless  an  error;  the  foregoing  is  meant  in  the 
record  of  the  Applecross.] 

[189/7.  P.  reptans  L.  is  probably  a misnomer  given  in  J.  TI.  Dixon's 
Gairloch  List,  1886.] 

189/9.  P.  erecta  Hampe. 

P.  Tormentilla  Neck. 

Native.  Common,  and  generally  distributed  in  heathy  ground  and  on 
acid  soils.  P.  June-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

The  roots  are  used  in  dyeing  cloth. 

189/10.  P.  sTEHijjs  (L.)  Garcke.  Barren  Strmrberry. 

Native.  Dry  banks.  Rare.  P.  June. 

First  record  : the  author  in  Tr.  Bot . Soc.  Ed 1893,  as  P.  Fragariastrum. 
Jeantown.  Applecross. 

189/24.  P.  Sibbaj.mi  Hall.  f. 

Sibbaldia  procumhens  L. 

Native.  Alpine  places.  On  bare,  stony  screes.  Local.  P.  July. 

First  record  : Prof.  Graham  in  Tr.  Bat.  Soc.  Ed.,  1843. 

Ben  Fiadha,  II.  N.  Dixon.  Ben  Eav,  Mr  Justice  Talbot.  Sgurr  Mhor, 
Lady  M.  Watney.  Beinn  Dearg.  Ben  Liath  Beag.  Ascends  from 
2500-3500  ft. 

189/25.  P.  palustris  Scop.  Marsh  Cinquefoil. 

Comarum  palustre  L. 

Native.  Jn  bog-holes  and  wet  marshes.  Yery  local.  P.  July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Loch  in  Coigach,  Lady  Fouler.  Loch  Alsh.  Aehiltibuie.  Side  of  Loch 
Duich. 

190.  ALCHEMILLA  L. 

190/4.  A.  minor  Huds.  Lady’s  Mantle. 

Native.  In  rather  open  grassy  ground.  Local.  P.  July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1893. 

Between  Kishorn  and  Applecross.  Inverbroom,  Cnochan,  Kinlochewe, 
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190/8.  A.  alpestris  Schmidt.  Lady’s  Mantle. 

Native.  Alpine  cliffs,  grassy  places,  and  stream  shingles.  Local.  P. 
June- July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881,  as  vulgaris. 

Shingly  margin  of  River  Carron.  Ben  Fay,  on  stream-sides.  Cnochan 
rocks.  Loch  Ma  ree  side.  Inverbroom. 


190/19.  A.  alpina  L. 

Native.  On  the  talus  of  mountains,  streams,  shingles,  etc.  Common. 
P.  June-July. 

First  record  : Campbell  in  Top.  Bot.,  1874. 

Ben  Fay.  Sliocli.  Sgurr  Fhuaran.  An  Teallach.  Beinn  l)earg.  Sgurr 
Mhor.  A Glas  Bheine,  etc. 

The  Scottish  plant  is  var.  glomerata  Tauseh ; the  type  alpina  has  not 
been  found  in  Britain. 

190/20,  A.  arvknsis  Scop.  Parsley  Piert. 

Native.  Bare  places  in  fields,  etc.  Rather  rare.  A.  June-July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Dornie. 


194.  ROSA  [Tourn.]  L. 

194/6.  R.  canina  L.  Hog  Bose. 

Native.  In  the  lowlands,  by  roadsides,  etc.  Common.  Shrub.  June- 
July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Var.  lutetiana  (Lem.).  Jeantown. 

194/7.  R.  squarrosa  Ran. 

B.  dumalis  auct.  brit. 

Native.  Hedges  and  banks.  Shrub.  July. 

First  record:  Gairloch.  Bailey,  as  dumalis. 

Strome  Ferry.  Linton.  Loch  Alsh,  1880.  Kinlochewe.  Ullapool.  Plock- 
ton. 

194/9.  R.  Blondaeana  (Rip.).  Dog  Bose. 

Native.  Bushy  places.  Very  rare.  Shrub.  July. 

First  record  : C.  Bailey  in  Bep.  Bot.  Bee.  (Bub,  1884-6.  as  B.  marginata . 
Gairloch. 


194/10.  R.  nxiMETORUM  Tlmill.  Dog  Bose. 

Native.  Lowland  banks  and  roadsides.  Local.  Shrub.  July. 

First  found  by  the  author,  1894. 

Applecross.  Strathcarron,  as  the  var.  urbica  Lem. 

194/12.  R.  glai'ca  V i 1 1 . 

(This  is  the  B.  dumalis  Beehst.  and  an  older  name  than  glauca,  but 
it  has  been  for  so  long  a time  used  in  Britain  for  squarrosa  Ran 
that  its  use  in  the  above  sense  would  give  rise  to  much  confusion.) 
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Native.  Lowland  banks,  etc.  Rather  rare.  Shrub.  July. 

First  found  by  the  author,  1894. 

Ullapool.  Loch  Alsh.  Gairloeh.  Poolewe. 

Var.  intermedia  (Gren.)  — su bcristata  Baker.  Gairloeh. 

Var.  gi.andui.osa  I)ruce.  Applecross.  Has  single  teeth  and  glandular 
pedicels  and  sepals. 

194/13.  R.  caesia  Sm.  Dog  Bose. 

B.  coriifolia  Fr. 

Native.  Lowland  bushy  places.  Local.  Shrub.  July. 

First  record:  the  author,  Applecross,  1894. 

Ullapool.  Loch  Maree.  Gairloeh.  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh.  Also  at  Ullapool 
a form  with  pubescent  petioles  and  slightly  glandular  pedicels. 

Var.  Watsoni  (Baker)  Dr.  Jeantown. 

194/15.  R.  Et.ganteria  L.  Sweet  Brier. 

B.  rubiginosa  L. 

Native.  Lowland  bushy  places.  Rare.  Shrub.  July. 

P'irst  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Kinlochewe.  Applecross.  Gairloeh. 

194/19.  R.  tomentosa  Sm.  Downy  Dog  Bose. 

Native.  Rather  common  in  the  lower  glens.  Shrub.  July. 

First  record:  the  author.  1881. 

Var.  st abriuscula  (Winch).  Applecross.  Ullapool. 

Yar.  syi.vestris  (Lindley).  Kinlochewe.  Ullapool,  1887. 

194/20.  R.  omissa  Deseg.  Downy  Dog  Bose. 

Native.  Rather  common.  Shrub.  July. 

Var.  cuspid atoides  Crep.  Achnashellach,  llev.  II.  E.  Fox,  1893. 

Yar.  suberecta  (Woods).  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh,  Marshall.  Ullapool. 
Loch  C'arronside. 

Var.  gi.abrata  (Scheutz.).  Strome  Ferry,  W.  It.  Linton  in  Itep.  Bot.  Bee. 
Clvh,  1886.  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh  and  Diminish,  Marshall.  Ullapool. 

194/21.  R.  villosa  L.  Downy  Bose. 

B.  mollis  Sm. 

Native.  Not  rare  in  the  wooded  straths.  Shrub.  July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Maree.  Ullapool.  Dundonnell.  Applecross.  Kishorn.  Kintail. 
Loch  Alsh. 

Var.  caertjuea  (Woods).  Kinlochewe.  Plockton.  Keppocli. 

194/23.  R.  spinosissima  L.  Burnet  Bose. 

Native.  Lowland  grassy  places.  Rare.  Shrub.  June-July. 

First  record:  Churchill  Babington,  ante  1873. 

Coigach,  Miss  Field. 

It  is  very  luxuriant  with  large  flowers  near  to  the  boundary  at  FJphin, 
Sutherland. 
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194/23.  R.  involuta  Sni. 

It.  spinosissima x foment osa. 

Native.  Bushy  places.  Bare.  Shrub.  July. 

First  record  : Davidson  in  Scot.  Xat.  1873. 

Gairloch,  Davidson . Loch  Maree.  Loch  Clair. 

195.  PYRITS  [Tourn.]  L. 

195/1.  P.  Malus  L.  Crab. 

Native.  Bushy  places.  Local.  Small  tree.  May-June. 

First  record:  the  author.  1881. 

Strome.  Dundonnell.  Braemore.  Gairloch. 

195/5.  P.  aucut’a  hi  a Fhrli.  Mountain  Ash. 

Native.  Cliffs  and  woods.  Not  uncommon.  Small  tree.  June. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Maree,  Mr  Justice  Talbot.  Strome.  Kinlochevve.  Palls  of 
Glomach.  Gairloch. 

*195/9.  P.  intermedia  Elirh. 

P.  scandica  Fr. 

Alien.  Probably  planted.  Rare.  Tree.  July. 

First  found  by  the  author  in  1902. 

Gairloch.  Braemore. 

*195/13.  P.  Aria  Elirh.  White  Beam . 

Alien.  Doubtless  planted.  Rare.  Tree.  July. 

Gairloch,  J.  H.  Dixon,  188(3.  Loch  Carron.  Davidson  in  Scot.  Nat.,  1873. 
Gairloch. 


197.  COTONEASTER  [Rupp.]  Med. 

*197/3.  C.  Simonsii  Baker. 

Alien.  Planted  or  bird  sown.  Shrub.  July. 

Gairloch,  1926.  Braemore. 

196.  CRATAEGUS  L. 

196/1.  C.  monogyna  Jacq.  Hawthorn. 

Native.  Not  rare  in  the  lowlands.  Shrub.  June-July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Dornie.  Jeantown.  Applecross.  Ullapool.  Gairloch.  Dundonnell.  On 
An  Teallach. 

Var.  quercieot.ia  Loudon.  Gairloch. 


33.  SAXIFBAGACEAE. 

199.  SAXIFRAGA  [Tourn.]  L. 

199/1.  S.  aizoides  L.  Golden  Saxifrage. 

Native.  Mountain  rills.  Descending  to  sea  level.  Common.  P.  June- 
July. 

First  record  ; the  author,  1881, 
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Kinlochewe. 

The  Ross  plant  has  ciliate  leaves  and  bright  yellow  not  brownish  flowers. 
’ H.  W.  Davies,  the  artist,  once  asked  me  what  plant  it  was  the 
colouring  of  which  recalled  the  carrot  “garnishing”  round  boiled 
beef. 

199/2.  S.  oppositifolia  L.  Purple  Saxifrage. 

Native.  Alpine.  Wet  rocky  places  and  cliff  surfaces.  Local.  P.  April- 
June. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

A Glas  Bheine  in  Kintail.  Ben  Eay.  Beinn  Dearg.  Sgurr  Mhorj 
Beinn  a Mhuinidh,  Salmon. 

Descends  to  1500  ft. 

199/10.  S.  h ypnoides  L.  Mossy  Saxifrage. 

Native.  Stony  places  and  on  rock  cliffs.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Beinn  a Mhuinidh  and  Glen  Docharty,  Salmon.  A Glas  Bheine.  Meall 
Gorin.  Cnoehan.  Beallach  nam  bo. 

199/23.  S.  steli.akis  L. 

Native.  Alpine.  Mountain  cliffs,  rillsides,  etc.  Rather  common.  P. 
June- July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Coigach.  Miss  Field.  Slioch.  Sgurr  Fhuaran.  Meall  Gorm.  An  Teal- 
lach.  Cnoehan.  Sgurr  Mhor.  Fannicli.  Ben  Eay.  Beinn  Alligin. 
Culbeg.  Descends  to  400  ft.  or  less. 

Var.  fontana  Druce.  Sgurr  na  Caorach. 

203.  CHRYSOSPLENIUM  [Tourn.]  L. 

[203/1.  C.  ai.ternifot.htm  L.  Gairloch,  J.  IT.  Dixon,  1886. 

Needs  confirmation.  It  occurs  in  Inverness-shire.] 

203/2.  C.  oppositifoi.h' At  L.  Opposite-leaved  Golden  Saxifrage. 

Native.  Wet,  shady  places.  Not  rare.  P.  June-July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Achiltibuie,  T.  Buxton.  Side  of  Loch  Beag.  Talladale.  Applecross. 
Jeantown.  Loch  Maree.  Cnoehan.  Dundonnell.  Braemore. 

205.  PARNASSIA  L. 

205/1.  P.  pai.ustris  L.  Grass  of  Parnassus. 

Native.  Wet,  grassy  places.  Local.  P.  July-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Maree,  Mr  Justice  Talbot.  Kinlochewe,  Salmon.  Moilan.  Gair- 
loch. Strome,  abundant.  Cnoehan.  Inverbroom. 

207.  R1BES  [Tourn.]  L. 

*207/1.  R.  Grossplaria  L. 

Denizen.  Bird-sown  specimens.  Rare.  Bush.  June. 


Gooseberry. 
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First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Strome.  Jeantown.  Strathcarron,  -J.  A.  Webb. 

*207/2.  R.  nigrum  L.  Black  Currant. 

Alien.  Bird  sown.  Rare.  Bush.  June. 

First  found  by  the  author  in  1887. 

Braemore,  fruiting  freely,  bird  sown.  Port  Henderson.  Shieldaig. 

*207/3.  R.  rubrum  L.  Bed  Currant. 

Alien.  As  bird  sown  examples.  Rare.  Bush.  June. 

First  found  by  the  author,  1887. 

Ullapool.  Port  Henderson. 

34.  CBA  SSU  LACK  A E. 

211.  SEDUM  [Tourn.]  L. 

*211/1.  S.  purpureum  Link.  Orpine. 

S.  Telephiinn  of  British  authors. 

Alien?  Only  given  in  Davidson’s  List  of  Gairloeh  places,  1886. 

211/6.  S.  acre  L.  Golden  Stonecrop. 

Native.  Lowland.  Dry,  sunny  places,  dunes,  etc.  Local.  P.  June- 
July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1887. 

Aehiltibuie,  V.  Buxton.  Cnochan.  Isle  of  Longa.  Gairloeh.  Ullapool. 
Appl  eeross.  This  last  may  be  the  true  acre ; the  others  belong  to  the 
plant  described  as  S.  Drucei  by  Prof.  Graebner  of  Berlin. 

211/11.  S.  anolicum  Huds.  White  Stonecrop. 

Native.  Rocks.  Rather  common  near  the  sea.  Local.  P.  July. 
First  record:  Davidson  in  Scot.  Nat.,  1873. 

Coigach,  Miss  Field.  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh,  •/.  A.  Webb.  Aehiltibuie,  V. 
Buxton.  Gairloeh.  Isle  of  Longa.  Shieldaig.  Mellon  Charles. 
Loch  Maree.  Plockton. 

211/22.  S.  roseum  Scop.  Bose-root. 

Bhodiola  rosea  L. 

Native.  Alpine.  Local  on  steep  mountains  and  sea  cliffs.  P.  June-July. 
First  record:  Davidson  in  Scot.  Nat.,  1873. 

Coigach,  Miss  Field.  Baosbheinn.  Gairloeh,  Davidson.  Plentiful  on  the 
Glomach  cliffs.  Strathcarron  hills.  An  Teallach.  Beallach  nam  bo. 
Sliocli.  Beinn  Dearg.  Sgurr  Mlior.  Fannich.  Ascends  to  3000  ft. 

35.  DBOSEBACEAE. 

213.  DROSERA  L. 

213/1.  D.  anoijca  Huds.  Long-leaved  Sundew. 

Native.  Wet  bogs.  Lowland  and  locally  common.  P.  June-July. 
First  record  : Davidson  in  Scot.  Nat.  1873. 


HALORAGACEAE. 
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Gairloch,  Davidson.  Achiltibuie,  V.  Buxton.  Coigach,  Miss  Field. 
Ivinlochewe.  Loch  Coulin.  Fannich.  Am  Fheoir.  Shieldaig.  Near 
Loch  Boor.  Kintail.  Torridon. 

213/1.  D.  obovata  Koch. 

D.  anglica  x rotundifolia. 

The  hybrid  is  local,  growing  with  the  two  parents  in  very  wet  bogs. 
First  record  : the  author.  1881. 

Loch  Macreannach,  Salmon.  Loch  Coulin.  Loch  Clair.  Glen  Torridon. 
Kintail. 

213/2.  D.  longifolia  L.  Long-leaved  Sundew. 

Native.  Bogs.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record:  .4.  H.  Evans  in  Scot.  Nat.,  163,  1900,  and  107,  1901. 

The  record  ( l.c .,  186,  1891)  for  it  was  a mistake  for  the  previous  D. 
obovata. 

213/13.  D.  rotundifolia  L.  Round-leaved  Sundew. 

Native.  Wet  bogs.  Abundant  and  generally  distributed  in  boggy  places. 
P.  June-July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881 . 

Flowering  very  abundantly  in  1893  and  1926. 

36.  HALORAGACEAE. 

214.  HIPPURIS  L. 

214/1.  H.  vulgaris  L Mare's  Tail. 

Native.  Shallow  water.  Lowland.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record:  J.  A.  Webb  in  Rep.  B.E.C.,  192 
Iverrydale;  Gairloch,  Webb. 

216.  MYRIOPHYLLUM  L. 

216/1.  M.  spicatum  L.  Spiked  Water  Milfoil. 

Native.  Pools.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record:  R.  Ewing  in  Scot.  Nat.,  163,  1900,  and  107,  1901. 

It  occurs  in  E.  Ross,  Sutherland,  and  Inverness. 

216/2.  M.  alteh.niflor.um  1)C.  Water  Milfoil. 

Native.  Streams.  Lowland.  Locally  common.  P.  July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Maree.  River  Carron.  Loch  Coulin.  Loch  Acliall.  Poolewe. 
Gairloch,  etc. 

217.  CALLITR1CHE  L. 

217/1.  C.  stagnalis  Scop.  Water  Starwort. 

Native.  Pools,  dykes,  and  slow  streams.  Common.  P.  July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Maree.  Gairloch.  Aultbea.  Ivinlochewe.  Port  Henderson,  etc. 
Var.  platycarpa  (Kuetz.).  Ullapool. 

Var.  serpyllifolia  (Kuetz.).  Gruinard. 


ONAGRACEAE. 
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217/4.  C.  polymorph  a Lonnr. 

Native.  In  the  still  peat  water  of  a road  drain.  Very  rare.  P.  July. 
First  found  by  the  author  in  1925. 

Near  Pool  ewe. 

217/5.  C.  INTERMEDIA  Hofflll. 

C.  hamulata  Kuetz. 

Native.  Lochs.  Not  rare.  P.  July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Alsh.  A drawn  out  form  in  Loch  Achall.  At  2050  ft.  in  a pool  on 
the  Beallach  nam  bo.  A small  condensed  form  in  Loch  a Mhuilinn. 
Loch  Maree.  Stream  coming  from  Lochan-an-lasgaicli.  Near  the 
river,  Loch  Maree,  Salmon.  This  is,  teste  Williams,  C.  angustifolia 
Hoppe.  Shieldaig.  Beinn  Dearg.  Loch  Achall. 

Var.  lacustris  Will.,  f.  calleophylla  Will.  Prod.  Brit.  509.  Loch  Alsh, 
Deuce.  See  lieichb.  Tc.  FI.  Germ,  v.,  t.  1208. 

217/6.  C.  AUTUMN  A LIS  L. 

Native.  Lochs  or  rather  deep  water.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  found  by  the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Maree. 

[C.  verna  L.  is  given  in  Allen’s  Applecross  List.  It  probably  was  C. 
stagnalis.2 

38.  ONAGRACEAE. 

220.  EP1LOBIUM  L. 

220/1.  E.  angustieolium  L.  Rose  Rag,  Willow  Herb. 

Native.  Stony  places.  Local.  P.  June-Julv. 

First  record  : J.  II.  Dixon,  1886. 

Coigach,  Miss  Field.  Loch  Broom,  Lady  Fowler.  Gairloch,  J.  II.  Dixon. 

Applecross.  Certainly  native  on  the  Cnochan  rocks. 

I n East  Ross  it  ascends  to  nearly  2000  ft.  It  is  a very  assurgent  species. 

220/4.  E.  par vielorum  Sclireb.  Willow  Herb. 

Native.  Local.  Waysides  and  coastal  rocks.  P.  June-July. 

First  record:  the  author  in  TV.  Rot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1893. 

On  the  limestone  pavement  Applecross.  Kishorn,  on  limestone. 

220/7.  E.  obscurum  Sclireb.  Willow  Herb. 

Native.  Damp  places  and  roadsides.  Local.  P.  July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Aehiltibuie,  V.  Buxton.  Strome.  Kishorn.  Kinlochewe.  Dundonnell. 

Braemore.  Gairloch.  Applecross.  Loch  Maree. 

Xpalustre  = E.  Schmidtianum  Rost.  Applecross.  Kinlochewe. 

X pa r viflor u m = E . dacicum  Borbas.  Kinlochewe. 

220/10.  E.  montanum  L.  Willow  Herb. 

Native.  Rocky  places,  waysides,  etc.  Lowland.  Not  uncommon.  P. 
June-August. 
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First  record:  the  author,  188J . 

Kinlochewe.  Locli  Maree.  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh.  Gairloch.  Braemore. 
Ullapool.  Flowerdale. 

Var.  minor  Haussk.  Kinlochewe.  Inverlael. 
xobscurum  = E.  aggregatum  Oelak.  Kinlochewe.  Ullapool. 

220/12.  E.  alsinifolium  Vill. 

Native.  Mountain  bogs  and  borders  of  streams.  Rare.  P.  July. 
First  found  by  the  author  in  1881. 

Ben  Eay. 

Included  in  Dixon’s  Gairloch  List,  1880,  but  of  doubtful  identification. 

220/13.  E.  alpinum  L.  Alpine  Willow  Herb. 

Native.  Alpine.  Damp  rocks.  Local.  P.  June-August. 

First  record:  Lightfoot’s  FI.  Scoticu,  1777. 

Mountain  near  Loch  Broom.  Light  foot.  Coigacli,  Miss  Field.  Slioch, 
Salmon.  An  Teallaeh.  Beallach  nam  bo.  Ben  Eay.  Lienthgoch. 
Sgurr  Mhor.  Cnochan.  Beinn  Dearg. 

Descends  to  800  ft. 

Xpalustre  = E.  uasycar I’um  Fries.  Slioch,  Salmon. 

220/14.  E.  i’alustre  L.  Marsh  Willow  Herb. 

Native.  Bogs  and  marshes.  Common  and  variable.  P.  June-August. 
First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Coigach,  Miss  Field.  Kinlochewe.  Strathcarron . Kintail.  Applecross. 
Torridon.  Shieldaig.  Gairloch.  Aultbea.  Poolewe.  Cnochan. 
Glen  Shiel. 

Var.  fontanum.  Beallach  nam  bo. 

225.  C1RCAEA. 

225/3.  C.  alpina  L.  Alpine  Enchanter’ s Nightshade. 

Native.  Moist,  rocky  places.  Local.  P.  June-July. 

First  record:  Lightfoot’s  FI.  Scotica,  1777. 

Mountain  near  Little  Loch  Broom,  Lightfoot.  Loch  Maree,  very  small. 
Applecross,  on  sea-beach.  Dundonnell.  Strathcarron.  Cnochan. 

225/2.  C.  canadensis  Hill.  Enchanter’s  Nightshade. 

C.  intermedia  Ehrh. 

Native.  Shad5T,  stony  places.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  found  by  the  author,  Loch  Maree,  1925. 


42.  UMBELL1FEBAE. 

237.  HYDROCOTYLE  L. 

237/1.  H.  vulgaris  L.  Pennyrot 

Native.  Wet,  grassy  places.  Rather  uncommon.  P.  June-July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Maree,  and  as  the  floating  form.  Applecross.  Gairloch. 
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241.  SANICULA  [Tourn.]  L. 

241/1.  S.  europaea  L.  Wood  Sanicle. 

Native.  Shaded  places.  Local.  P.  June-July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Strome.  Loch  Maree  side.  Jsle  Maree.  Ullapool.  Jeantown.  Apple- 
cross,  etc. 

254.  AEGOPOD1UM  L. 

*254/1.  Hi.  Podagraria  L.  Gout-weed. 

Alien.  Near  habitations.  Local.  P.  July. 

First  record:  J.  JEL.  Dixon , 1886. 

Jeantown.  Ullapool.  Applecross.  Poolewe.  Gairloch,  Dixon.  Little 
Sand. 

247.  APIUM  [Tourn.]  L. 

247/3.  A.  nooiflohum  (L.)  Lag. 

Native.  Burns  and  watery  places.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record  : Davidson  in  Scot.  Nat.,  1873. 

Gairloch,  Davidson.  Not  seen  by  me. 

[248/1.  Cicuta  virosa  L. 

Glen  Shiel,  Davidson,  in  Scot.  Nat.,  1873.  Needs  confirmation.  I saw 
Oenanthe  crocata  there.  ft  is  recorded  for  Inverness  and  Uist.] 

256.  CONOPODIUM  Koch. 

256/1.  C.  denudatum  Koch. 

Native.  Grassy  slopes  and  pastures.  Locally  common.  P.  June. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Maree  side.  Cnoehan.  Gairloch. 

257.  MYRRHIS  [Tourn.]  Mill. 

*257/1.  M.  Odorata  Scop.  Siveet  Cicely. 

Denizen.  Garden  straggler.  Rare.  P.  June-July. 

First  record : J.  II.  Dixon,  1886. 

Gairloch,  Davidson.  Inveran.  Loch  Broom,  Lady  Fowler. 

258.  CHAEROPHYLLUM  L. 

258/2.  C.  TEMULENTUM  L. 

Native.  Waysides.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Jeantown.  Loch  Duieh  side. 

259.  SCANDIX  L. 

*259/1.  S.  Pecten-veneris  L.  Shepherd’s  Needle. 

Colonist.  Cultivated  ground.  Rare.  A.  July. 

First  record:  I.  II.  Dixon,  1886. 

Gairloch,  Dixon.  Strathcnrron. 

261.  CHAEREFOLTUM  Haller. 

261/1.  C.  SYLVESTRE  (L.)  S.  & T. 

Native.  Lowland.  Waysides.  Local.  P.  June-July. 


Keck. 
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First  record  : J.  11.  Dixon , 188(5. 

Gairloch,  Dixon.  Kishorn.  Applecross.  Jeantown,  1893.  Poolewe. 
Strath.  Big  Sand. 

Our  plant  is  var.  angustisectum  Druce. 

[264/1.  Crithmum  maritimum  L.,  the  Samphire.  Gairloch,  J.  II. 
Dixon,  1886,  was  probably  a Salicornia .] 

265.  OENANTHE  [Tourn.]  L. 

265/3.  CE.  crocata  L.  Water  Dropwort. 

Native.  Swampy  places  but  preferring  clear  water.  Local.  P.  July. 
First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Duicli.  Loch  Alsh.  Ullapool.  Applecross.  Kishorn.  Big  Sand. 
Gairloch.  Strath.  Sliieldaig. 

[265/6.  (F.  Lachenalii  Gmel. 

Gairloch,  Davidson  in  Scot.  Nat.,  1873.  A likely  plant  to  occur.  It  is 
recorded  for  Inverness  and  the  Hebrides.] 

266.  AETHUSA  1,. 

*266/1.  2E.  Cynapium  L.  Fool's  Parsley. 

Colonist.  Cultivated  ground.  Rare.  A.  June-July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1893. 

Between  Jeantown  and  Strathcarron,  1893.  Kishorn.  Gairloch,  Dixon. 

270.  MEUM  [Tourn.]  L. 

270/1.  M.  Meum  (L.)  Druce. 

.1/.  Athamanticum  Jacq. 

PNative.  Rare.  I*.  July 

First  and  only  record  : .7.  II.  Dixon,  1886. 

Gairloch,  Dixon. 

It  is  recorded  for  Inverness,  probably  in  error,  and  Argyle. 

271.  LI  GUST  I CUM  L. 

271/1.  L.  scoticum  L.  Scotch  Lovage. 

Native.  Sea  sand  and  coast.  Local.  P.  June-July. 

First  records:  Gairloch,  -I.  H.  Dixon,  1886;  D.  Bussell,  1896. 

Still  at  Gairloch,  1926.  Applecross,  Allen,  1886.  Summer  Isles,  Lady 
Fowler.  Polglass.  Mellon  Charles.  Port  Henderson.  Longa  Island. 
Doubtless  this  is  the  Celery  reported  from  the  Summer  Isles. 

274.  ANGELICA  [Tourn.]  L. 

274/1.  A.  sylvestris  L.  Angelica. 

Native.  Common  and  widely  distributed.  P.  June-July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Gairloch.  Loch  Maree.  Kintail.  Loch  Alsh.  Applecross. 

Var.  deci'R runs  Lallem.  Ullapool.  Cnochan,  and  probably  elsewhere. 
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277.  HERACLEUM  L. 

277/1.  H.  Sphondylium  L.  Hogwced. 

Native.  Waysides.  Local.  P.  July. 

First  record  : the  author.  1881. 

Attadale.  Applecross.  Gairloch.  Little  Sand. 

282.  DAUCUS  [Tourn.]  L. 

282/1.  D.  Carota  L.  Wild  Carrot. 

Native.  Roadsides  and  cultivated  ground.  Local.  P July-August. 
First  record:  Allan  in  Tv.  Bot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1886. 

Applecross,  Allan.  Coigach,  Lady  Fowler.  Polglass.  Ullapool.  Gair- 
loch. Little  Sand.  Mellon  Charles. 

This  is  the  T).  maritimus  of  Dixon’s  Gairloch  List. 

283.  CAU CALLS  L. 

283/3.  C.  Anthriscus  Huds.  Hedge  Parsley. 

Native.  Waysides.  Rare.  P.  June-July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1893. 

Jcantown.  Applecross.  Laid. 

44.  COEN  ACE  AE. 

285.  CORNUS  [Tourn.]  L. 

285/2.  C.  suEcicA  L.  Dwarf  Cornel. 

Native.  Alpine.  On  Vaccinium  moors.  Descends  to  1500  ft.  Local. 
P.  June-July. 

First  record  : Lightfoot  FI.  Scotica , 1777. 

Loch  Broom  mountains,  Lightfoot.  Loch  Maree,  Graham,  1843.  An 
Teallach.  Strathcarron.  Beinn  Dearg.  Beinn  Liath  Beag.  Beinn 
Liath  Mhor.  Sgurr  Mhor. 

43.  ARALIACEAE. 

284.  HEDERA  [Tourn.]  L. 

284/1.  H.  Helix  L.  Ivy. 

Native.  Climbing  up  rocks  or  trees.  Rare.  November. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Slioch.  Gairloch.  Laid.  Balmacarra. 

45.  CAPRIFOLIA  CEA  E. 

287.  SAMBUCUS  [Tourn.]  L. 

*287/1.  S.  racemosa  L.  Swiss  Elder. 

Alien,  Europe.  On  the  ruins  of  a Kirk  in  Strathcarron.  Inverlael, 
planted. 

287/2.  S.  nigra  L.  Elder. 

Doubtfully  native.  Rather  rare.  Tree.  June-July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Strome.  Jeantown.  Ullapool.  Poolewe.  Gairloch. 


288.  VIBURNUM  [Tourn.]  L. 

288/1.  V.  Op  ulus  L.  Guelder  Rose. 

Native.  In  damp  shady  places.  Local.  Small  tree.  June-July. 

First  found  by  the  author,  1881.  See  'lop  Hot.,  ed.  2. 

Strome.  Kinlochewe,  1881.  Ullapool.  Applecross.  Kisliorn. 

286.  ADOXA  L. 

286/1.  A.  Moschatellina  L.  Moschatel. 

Native.  Among  rocks.  Rare.  P.  June-July. 

First  record  : the  author  in  Tr.  Hot.  Hoc.  Ed.,  1894. 

Cnochan  rocks. 

[290.  LINNAEA  [Gronov.]  L. 

290/1.  L.  borealis  L.  In  one  of  the  islands  in  Loch  Maree,  Davidson 
in  Scot.  Nat.,  1873.  Needs  confirmation.] 

291.  LON  I CERA  L. 

291/2.  L.  Peri-Clymexum  L.  Honeysuckle. 

Native.  Not  uncommon,  especially  on  wooded,  rocky  slopes  and  in 
stream  gorges.  Climbing  shrub.  June-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Slopes  of  Slioch.  Ullapool.  Strnthcarron.  Achiltibuie,  V.  Buxton. 
Gruinard.  Poolewe.  Duudonnell.  Aultbea.  Gairloch. 

46.  RUB1ACEAE. 

296.  GALIUM  L. 

296/1.  G.  BOUEALK  L. 

Native.  In  stony  river  beds  and  on  banks,  cliffs,  etc 
2000  ft.  P.  July. 

First  record:  G.  C.  Smith  in  Top.  Hot.,  1874. 

Sgurr  Fhuaran.  Beallach  nam  bo.  An  Teallacli. 

more.  Mellon  Charles,  on  sea-sand. 

Yar.  stenophyllum  l)ruce.  Cnochan. 

*296/3.  G.  krectum  Huds. 

Colonist.  Rare,  introduced  with  grass  crops.  P.  July. 

First  record:  the  author  in  Tr.  Hot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1893. 

Strathcarron. 

296/4.  G.  hercynicum  Weig.  Heath  Bedstraiv. 

G.  saxatile  L. 

Native.  Common  and  generally  distributed  from  the  sea  level  to  3000  ft. 

P.  June-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Yar.  transirns  Dr.  Dundonnell. 

296/5.  G.  pumilum  Murr. 

G.  sylvestre  Poll. 

Native.  On  limestone  rocks.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  found  by  the  author  on  the  Cnochan  rocks,  1925. 


Upright  Bedstraiv. 
Local.  Sea  level  to 


Rhidorroch.  Brae- 
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296/6.  G.  ULiGiNosuM  L.  Bog  Bed  straw. 

Native.  Lowland.  Marshy  places.  Local.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record:  J.  II.  Dixon,  1886. 

Gairloch,  Dixon.  Loch  Maree,  Mr  Justice  Talbot.  Kinlochewe. 

296/7.  G.  palustre  L.  Marsh  Bedstraw. 

Native.  Lowland.  Loch  sides,  marshes,  etc.  Rather  common.  P.  July. 
First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Maree.  Ivintail.  Gairloch.  Dundonnell,  etc. 

Var.  Witheringii  (8m.).  Duirinish,  Marshall  and  Shoolbred  in  Journ. 
Bat.,  1.32,  1910.  Braemore. 

296/9.  G.  verum  L.  Yellow  Bedstraw. 

Native.  Lowland.  Absent  from  a large  area  but  rejoicing  in  the  fixed 
sand  dunes.  Local.  P.  June-August. 

First  records:  the  author,  1881;  -7.  II.  Dixon , 1886. 

On  shingle  at  Ullapool.  Applecross.  Strathearron,  1893.  Limestone  at 
Achall  and  Ivishorn.  Achiltibuie,  V . Buxton.  Gairloch.  On  sea 
sand,  Little  and  Big  Sand.  etc. 

296/11.  G.  Aparine  L.  Goose-grass  Cleavers. 

Native.  Lowland.  Chiefly  as  a shingle  plant.  Local.  P.  June- August. 
First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Achiltibuie,  V.  Buxton.  Strome.  Ullapool.  Applecross.  Gairloch. 
Port  Henderson.  Aultbea. 

47 . VA  LE  RI  A NA  CEA  E. 

298.  ASPERULA  L. 

298/1.  A.  odorata  L.  Woodruff. 

Native.  Lowland.  In  shaded  places.  Local.  P.  July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Broom  Churchyard,  Lady  Fowler.  Strome.  Ullapool.  Jeantown. 
Dundonnell.  Isle  Maree. 

300.  SHERARDTA  [Dill.]  L. 

*300/ 1.  S.  arvensis  L.  Field  Madder. 

Colonist.  Lowland.  Cultivated  fields.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record  : E.  F.  Linton  in  Journ.  Bot.,  21,  1885,  or  Rep.  7 lot.  Bee. 
Club. 

Strome  Ferry,  Linton.  Kinlochewe. 

301.  VALERIANA  [Tourn.]  L. 

301  12.  Y.  SAMRt  eiFOTJA  Mik.  Valerian. 

Native.  Lowland.  Wooded  places,  river  gorges,  etc.  Rather  common. 
P.  July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Abuncfant  in  the  ravine  at  Braemore.  Cnochnn.  An  Teallach.  Loch 
Alsh,  etc. 
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[301/3.  V.  dioica  L.  Gairloch,  J.  II.  Dixon.  1886.  Probably  an  error. 
It  is  on  record  for  Sutherland.] 

48.  DIPSACACEAE. 

308.  SC  A BIOS  A [Tourn.]  L. 

308/4.  S.  Succisa  L.  Devil's  Bit. 

Native.  Common  and  generally  distributed,  ascending  to  3000  ft.  P. 

July-September. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

*308/5.  S.  arvensis  L. 

Colonist.  Lowland.  Cultivated  ground.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Coigach  croft,  Lady  Fowler.  Dornie.  Kinlochewe. 

[S.  Columbaria  L.  Error.  Gairloch,  J.  Ft.  Dixon.  Applecross,  Allan, 
1886.] 

49.  COMPOSITAE. 

312.  SOLIDAGO  [Yaill.]  L. 

312/1.  S.  Virgaurea  L.  Golden  llod. 

Native.  Abundant  and  generally  distributed  in  rock\T  places,  gorges, 
mountain  cliffs,  from  sea  level  to  3000  ft.  P.  July-October. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Yar.  angustifolia  Gaud.  Slioeh.  Loch  Maree.  Braemore,  1893.  At 
the  head  of  Loch  Broom  in  fine  condition. 

Yar.  Plukenetiana  I )r uce  = cam brica.  of  British  Plant  List.  ed.  1.  p.p. 

An  Teallach,  2900  ft.  Ben  Eay. 

Yar.  acutifolia  Druce.  Fannich. 

Yar.  lancf.olata  Druce.  River  Broom  side. 

314.  BELLI S [Tourn.]  L. 

314/1.  B.  perennis  L.  Daisy. 

Native.  Lowland.  Pastures.  Widely  spread.  P.  June-July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

A discoid  form  near  Inverbroom. 

318.  ASTER  [Tourn.]  L. 

318/19.  A.  Tripolium  L.  Sea  Aster. 

Native.  Lowland.  Muddy  or  shingly  margins  of  the  coast.  Local.  P. 
July-October. 

First  record  : the  author,  1888. 

Loch  Torridon,  Journ.  Hot..  21,  1881.  Strathcarron.  Jeantown.  Ault- 
bea.  Applecross. 

Yar.  glaber  Bolzon,  with  glabrous  phyllaries.  Poolewe. 

Yar.  discoideus  Reichb.  Aultbea.  Poolewe. 

326.  ANTENNARTA  Gaertn. 

326/1.  A,  dioica  (L.)  Gaertn,  Mountain  Cat's-foot, 
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Native.  Short  grassy  and  heathy  places  on  mountain  shoulders.  Widely 
distributed  and  locally  common.  Ascending  to  over  2000  ft.  P. 
June-August. 

First  record:  Prof.  Churchill  Babington  in  Top.  Bot.,  1874. 

Achiltibuie,  V.  Buxton.  Loch  Maree.  Mr  Justice  Talbot . Cnochan. 

Sgurr  Fhuaran.  Ben  Fay.  Beinn  Dearg.  Gairloch.  Ben  Alligin. 
An  Teallach.  Slioch.  Little  Sand.  Gairloch. 

Var.  pedtcellata  F.  B.  White.  Strathcarron  Hills.  Little  Sand.  Beinn 
Dearg. 


327.  ANAPHALTS  DC. 

*327/1.  A.  At  a kg  a kit  a c e a C.  B.  Clarke. 

Alien,  North  America.  Garden  stray  at  Strath,  Bruce. , 1925. 

The  Ross-shire  plant  is  var.  subalpina  Gray. 

328.  GNAPHATJUM  [Vaill.]  L. 

328/2.  G.  uliginosum  L.  Marsh  Cudweed. 

Native.  Lowland.  Wet  places  by  roadsides,  etc.  Rare. 

First  record:  the  author.  1881. 

Kishorn.  Gairloch.  Little  Sand.  Aultbea. 

328/3.  G.  sylvaticum  L.  Heath  Cudweed. 

Native.  Stony  soils,  local,  ascending  to  2500  ft.  Not  common.  P.  July- 
August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Kinlochewe.  Torridon,  Salmon.  Coigach,  Miss  Field.  Corrie  Halloch, 
Braemore,  Lady  Fowler.  Loch  Maree,  Mr  Justice  Talbot.  Achilti- 
buie, V.  Buxton.  Courthill.  Kishorn.  Mellon  Charles.  Ben  Eay. 
1 found  the  excessively  rare  C.  norvegicum  Gunn,  in  the  Fannich  Forest 
in  F.  Ross. 

328/5.  G.  suPiNUM  L.  Mountain  Cudweed. 

Native.  Alpine.  Bare  places  on  alpine  slopes.  P.  July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Slioch,  Salmon.  Sgurr  Fhuaran.  Beinn  Fiadha.  Beallach  nam  bo. 
Ben  Fay.  Beinn  Dearg.  Sgurr  Mhor.  Beinn  Liath  Mhor. 

365.  ACHILLEA  [Tourn.]  L. 

365/1.  A.  Millefolium  L.  Milfoil,  Yarrow. 

Native.  Lowland.  Pastures,  fixed  sand  dunes,  etc. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Var.  Ht'HRA.  Kishorn,  etc. 

Var.  lax ata  Koch.  Bianasdail  Glen.  Mellon  Charles. 

365/11.  A.  Ptakmica  L.  Sneczewort. 

Native.  Lowland.  Common  and  widely  distributed.  P.  June-July. 
First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Maree.  Gairloch.  Dundonnell.  Braemore. 
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.370.  CHRYSANTHEMUM  [Tourn.]  L. 

370/1.  C.  segetum  L.  Corn  Marigold. 

Native?  Locally  common  in  oat  fields,  possibly  originally  introduced. 

A.  April-September. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Achiltibuie,  V.  Buxton.  Gairloch.  Melvaig.  Strathcarron. 

370/4.  C.  Lici  canthemum  L.  Ox-eye  Daisy. 

Native.  Lowland.  In  disturbed  soils  and  pastures.  Local.  P.  June- 
August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Attadale.  Ullapool.  Applecross.  Kishorn.  Achiltibuie.  Flowerdale. 
Dochartv. 

*370/13.  C.  Parthexium  (L.)  Bernh.  Feverfew. 

Alien.  Garden  stray.  Strath. 

371.  MATRICARIA  [Tourn.]  L. 

371/1.  M.  inodora  L.  Mayweed,  Camomile. 

Native.  Lowland.  Common  and  widely  distributed.  In  waste  and  cul- 
tivated soils  by  loch  margins,  sea  cliffs  and  shores.  P.  June-Septem- 
ber. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Var.  phaeocephala  Rupr.  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsli,  Marshall , 1910.  Gairloch. 
Melvaig. 

[371/2.  M.  Chamomilla  L.  Gairloch,  Dixon.  Probably  an  error.] 

*371 1 3.  M.  suaveolens  Buch. 

.1/.  discoidea  DC. 

Alien,  N.  W.  America.  In  waste  places  on  bare  soils.  Likely  to  spread. 

A.  June-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1907. 

Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh.  Ullapool. 

377.  TANACETUM  [Tourn.]  L. 

*377/1.  T.  vulgare  L.  Tansy. 

Alien.  Probably  introduced.  Lowland.  Road  borders,  foreshores  and 
near  houses.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record : Lightfoot  FI.  Scotica,  1777. 

Side  of  Gairloch,  Lightfoot.  Side  of  Gairloch,  Dixon.  Achiltibuie,  U. 
Buxton.  Jeantown.  Port  Henderson.  Strath. 

[Anthemis  maritima  L.  is  a misnomer  for  Matricaria  ixodora  in  Dixon’s 
List.] 

378.  ARTEMISIA  [Tourn.]  L. 

*378/1.  A.  Absinthium  L.  Wormwood. 

Alien  or  error.  Waste  ground.  P.  July. 

First  record:  Allan  in  Scot.  Nat.,  1886, 

Applecross, 
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378/3.  A.  vulgaris  L.  Mu-gwort. 

Native.  Lowland.  Waysides,  near  houses  and  foreshores.  Local.  P. 
July-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Coigach,  Miss  Field.  Ullapool.  Melvaig.  Gairloeh.  Laid.  Mollan. 
Yar.  coarctata  Fors.  Gairloeh. 

379.  T USSTLAGO  [Tourn.]  L. 

379/1.  T.  Farfara  L.  Coltsfoot. 

Native.  Lowland.  Fields  and  waysides.  Not  frequent.  P.  April. 
First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Kinlochewe.  Dundonnell.  Ullapool.  Kishorn.  Melvaig. 

380.  PETASITES  [Tourn.]  L. 

380/1.  P.  Petasites  (L.)  Karst. 

V.  officinalis  Moencli. 

Native.  Lowland.  On  burnsides.  Rare.  P.  May. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

South  side  of  Loch  Duich.  Gairloeh.  Shieldaig. 

381.  DORON1CUM  [Tourn.]  L. 

*381/1.  D.  Paudalianches  L.  Leopard’ s Bane. 

Alien.  A garden  straggler.  P.  July. 

Sliiel,  the  author,  1881. 

383.  SENECIO  [Tourn.]  L. 

383/3.  S.  aquaticus  Hill.  Water  Ragwort. 

Native.  Lowland.  Damp  waysides  and  fields.  Locally  common.  P. 

July-September. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Maree.  Ullapool.  Gairloeh. 

Yar.  pennatifidus  Gr.  & Godr.  Strath. 
xJacobaea.  Aultbea,  1926. 

383/5.  S.  Jacobaea  L.  Ragwort. 

Native.  Lowland.  Abundant  in  pastures  and  the  drier  straths  and  hill- 
sides. P.  July-September. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Yar.  discoidevs  L.  ( ftosculosus ).  Ullapool. 

Yar.  condexsata  Druce.  Mellon  Charles. 

Yar.  arrotaxioidks  Murr.  Between  Poolewe  and  Dundonnell. 

383/9.  S.  sylvaticus  L.  Hedge  Groxmdsel. 

Native.  Lowland.  Banks  and  roofs  of  cottages.  Rather  rare.  A. 
June- August. 

First  found  by  the  author,  1887. 

On  cottage  roofs  at  Ullapool.  Jeantown.  Little  Sand. 
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.483/10.  S.  vulgaris  L.  Groundsel. 

Native.  Lowland.  In  cultivated  ground  and  on  cottage,  roofs.  Not 
common.  A.  February-September. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Kinlochewe.  Ullapool.  Jeantown.  Melvaig.  Flowerdale. 


385.  CALENDULA  [L.]  L. 
*385/1.  C.  OFFICINALIS  L. 

Alien,  Europe.  Waste  ground.  Strath,  1926. 


Marigold. 


*385/2.  C.  arvensis  L.  Marigold. 

Alien,  Europe.  Waste  ground.  Strath,  1926. 

393.  ARCTIUM  L. 

393/2.  A.  nemokosum  Lej.  Burdock. 

Native.  Waste  places,  sand  dunes  and  foreshores.  Local.  B.  July- 
August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1887,  as  intermedium  Lange. 

Kinlochewe.  Torridon.  Jeantown,  1893.  Mellon  Charles. 


393/3.  A.  minus  Bernh.  Burdock. 

Native.  Lowland.  Foreshores  and  waste  places.  Local.  B.  July. 
First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Mollan.  Ullapool.  Jeantown.  Cruinard.  Little  Sand.  Poolewe. 

[A.  majus  Bernh.  = A.  Lappa  L.,  given  in  Allan’s  Appleeross  Inst  of  1886. 
is  probably  .1.  nemorosum.] 

[Carduus  nutans  I/.,  given  in  Dixon’s  Gairloch,  is  either  a casual  or  mis- 
nomer.] 

396.  CIRSTUM  [Tourn.]  Mill. 

396/2.  C.  lanceot.atum  Scop.  Spear  Thistle. 

Native.  Lowland.  Abundant  and  ascending  in  the  grassy  pastures  to 
1200  ft.  B.  June-October. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Yar.  nemoralf,  (Reiclib.)  Druce.  Kinlochewe. 

396/3.  C.  heterophyllum  Hill.  Melancholy  Thistle. 

Native.  Lowland.  Wet  grassy  or  rocky  ground,  ascending  to  1500  ft. 
Local.  B.  July. 

First  record:  Prof.  Churchill  Babington  in  Top.  Bot.,  1874. 
Strathcarron,  J.  .4 . Webb.  Loch  Maree  side.  Ullapool.  Gairloch.  Laid. 
Glen  Shiel. 

x palustre  = Wankelii  Reich . - Carolorum  Jenner  & Howie.  Glen  Shiel 
district.  See  Tr.  Bot.  Sac.  Ed.,  1870. 

396/8.  C.  arvensr  Scop.  Common  Thistle. 

Native.  Lowland.  Common  and  widely  distributed  in  ground  disturbed 
by  man  and  on  foreshores.  Sometimes  with  whitish  flowers.  P. 
Ju  ne-September. 
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First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Var.  mite  Koch.  Jeantown. 

Yar.  horridtjm  W.  & G.  Kishorn.  Strathcarron. 

396/9.  C.  palustre  Scop.  Marsh  Thistle. 

Native.  Lowland,  ascending  to  1000  ft.  Pastures,  woodlands,  sides  of 
straths,  abundant.  Sometimes  with  whitish  flowers. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Var.  ferox  Druce.  Big  Sand. 

401.  SAUSSUREA  DC. 

401/1.  S.  a i.  pin  a DC.  Alpine  Saw-wort. 

Native.  Alpine.  Mountain  cliff's,  up  to  3000  ft.  Rare.  P.  July-Augu6t. 
First  record:  Frof.  Graham  in  Tr.  hot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1843. 

Loch  Maree  [hills],  (Ira ham.  Achnashellach,  J.  .4.  Webb.  Flowerdale 
liills,  Lady  Delia  reel.  Beinn  Dearg.  Sgurr  Fhuaran.  Sgurr-na- 
Caorach.  Beallach  nam  bo. 

The  flowers  have  a strong  odour  of  heliotrope. 

405.  CENTAUREA  L. 

405/7.  C.  nigra  L.  Knapweed. 

Native.  Common  and  widely  distributed  in  pastures.  P.  July-August. 
First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Var.  obscura  (Jord.).  Mellon  Charles.  I'llapool. 

Var.  nemoralts  (Jord.).  Strorne  Ferry,  as  forma  alba. 

*405/12.  C.  Cyanus  L.  Bluebottle. 

Colonist.  Lowland.  In  cultivated  soils.  Very  rare.  A.  July. 

First  record  : J.  H.  Dixon , 1886. 

Gairloeh,  Dixon.  Kinlochewe. 


409.  CICHORIUM  [Tourn.]  L. 
*409/1.  C.  Intybus  L. 

Alien.  In  newly  laid  down  pasture.  Rare.  P.  July. 
First  record:  Inverbroom,  Lady  Fowler , 1907. 


Chicory. 


411.  LAPSANA  [Tourn.]  L. 

411/1.  L.  communis  L.  Nipplexcort. 

Native.  Lowland.  Rocky  screes  and  waste  places  in  scattered  localities. 

A.  July-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Gairloeh.  Mellon  Charles,  on  a disused  boat.  Strath. 

Var.  puhescens  Koch.  On  shingle  at  Ullapool. 

416.  CREPIS  f Va ill . ] L. 

416/2.  C.  palcdosa  Moench. 

Native.  In  wet,  grassy  places  and  on  cliff  ledges.  Common  and  widely 
distributed.  Ascending  to  1800  ft. 

First  record:  the  author.  1881, 
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416/5.  C.  capillaris  Wallr. 

C.  virens  L. 

Native  or  Colonist.  Lowland.  Locally  common,  especially  in  newly  laid 
down  grass.  B.  June-August. 

First  record:  the  author.  1881. 

Var.  ang MCA  Druee  & Thellung  (agrestis)  is  the  common,  if  not  the  only 
plant,  as  at  Ullapool,  Dundonnell,  Applecross,  Jeantown,  Gairloch, 
and  Strome. 

Sub-var.  griseola  Thell.  Big  Sand.  Mellon  Charles. 

[C.  tectorcm  L.  Dixon's  Gairloch,  1886.  An  error  for  the  preceding. 
Both  this  and  virens  are  cited.] 

419.  HI  EH  ACTUM  [Tourn.]  L. 

419/1.  H.  Pilosella  L.  Mouse-ear  Hawkweed. 

Native.  Lowland,  ascending  to  1500  ft.  Local  and  rare.  Dry  banks 
and  open  places.  P.  June-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

North  side  of  Loch  Duich.  Gairloch.  Ullapool.  Ben  Kay. 

Var.  xigresckns  Fr.  Gairloch,  the  author,  1920. 

Var.  concinxatus  F.  .1 . H.  Mellon  Charles,  1926. 

*419/8.  H.  attrantiacum  L.  Dusty  Miller. 

Alien,  of  garden  origin.  Hailway  banks  near  Plockton,  the  author. 

419/10.  H.  iricum  Fr.  Hawkweed. 

Native.  Lowland.  On  rock  ledges.  Hare.  P.  July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1898. 

On  the  limestone  at  Kishorn.  River  gorge  near  Ullapool.  On  the 
Cnochan  rocks. 

419/11.  H.  anglictjm  Fries.  Hawkweed. 

Native.  On  the  mountains  and  in  the  ravines  of  the  sub-alpine  districts. 

Variable.  Common.  P.  June-September. 

First  record:  Prof.  Churchill  Habington  in  Top.  Hot.,  1874. 

Var.  long  i hr acteat c m F.  J.  H.  Slioch.  Beallach  nam  bo.  Loch  Broom 
side.  Near  Ullapool.  Cnochan. 

Var.  ACUTiFOiiTUM  Baekh.  Cnochan. 

Var.  cERinthiforme  Backh.  Cnochan. 

419/18.  H.  rubicundiforme  Zahn. 

II.  rubicundum  F.  J.  H. 

Native.  Rocky  places.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record:  Ullapool,  the  author,  1893. 

Ben  Eay.  1897.  Salmon. 

419/19.  H.  Bos w elm  Lint. 

Native.  Stream  sides.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record:  Salmon  in  Jo-um.  Hot.,  1897. 

Stream  near  Tvinloehewe.  Ben  Eay,  Salmon. 
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419/22.  hL.  scoticvm  F.  J.  H. 

Native.  Lowland.  Rocky  places.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  found  by  the  author.  See  Hep.  B.E.C.,  119.  1926. 

Cnochan  rocks. 

419/23.  H.  alpinum  L. 

71.  m elan oceph alum  Tausch. 

Native.  Alpine.  On  rocks  and  screes,  2000-2500  ft.  Rare.  P.  July. 
First  certain  record  : the  author,  1889. 

Bey  Eay,  1880.  Beinn  Dearg. 

[Prof.  Graham  records  II.  alpinum  from  Loch  Maree  in  Tv.  Hot.  Soc. 
E<l.,  1843,  and  Lightfoot  included  it  in  the  FI.  Scotica,  1777,  but 
the  identity  of  this  plant  is  uncertain.] 

419/24.  LI.  holosericeum  Backh. 

Native.  Alpine.  Rocks  from  2000-3000  ft.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1887. 

Ben  Eay.  Beinn  Dearg. 

419/28.  H.  graniticolum  (W.  R.  Linton)  Dr. 

Native.  Alpine.  Mountain  rocks.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record  : C.  E.  and  E.  S.  Salmon  in  Journ.  Hot.,  348,  1897. 

From  the  Slioch. 

419/30.  H.  glohosum  Backh. 

Native.  Alpine.  On  mountain  screes  about  2300  ft.  Rare.  P.  Juljn 
First  record  : the  author,  1889. 

Probably  this  species  on  Ben  Eay. 

419/31.  H.  eximium  Backh. 

Native.  Alpine.  Quartzite  rocks  at  over  2000  ft.  Rare.  P.  July. 
First  record  : the  author,  1889. 

Ben  Eay. 

419/32.  II . tenellum  (Backh.). 

Native.  On  alpine  quartzite  rocks  at  over  2000  ft.  Rare.  P.  July. 
First  record  : the  author,  1887. 

Ben  Eay. 

419/33.  H.  sf.nf.sckns  Backh. 

Native.  Alpine  rocks  from  2000-2500  ft.  Rare.  P.  Julv-August. 

First  record:  C.  E.  and  E.  S.  Salmon , l.c. , 1897. 

The  Slioch,  Salmon.  An  Teallach. 

419/36.  H.  cm hysantu i'M  Backh. 

Native.  Alpine  rocks  from  2000  to  2800  ft.  Rare.  P.  July-August. 
First  record  : tin'  author,  1881. 

Ben  Eay.  Sgurr  Fhuaran.  An  Teallach.  Beinn  Dearg. 

419/38.  H.  subnig rescens  Fr. 

Native.  On  alpine  rocks  over  2000  ft.  Rare.  P.  July. 
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First  record:  C.  E.  and  E.  S.  Salmon,  l.c.,  1897,  as  H.  atractum. 

The  Slioch. 

419/39.  H.  cuhvatum  Elfst. 

Native.  Alpine.  Grassy  rock  ledges.  Rare.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1887,  as  nigrescens. 

The  Slioch.  Ben  Eav. 

419/41.  H.  lingo  latum  Backh. 

Native.  Alpine.  On  rock  ledges.  Not  rare  on  the  higher  hills.  Local. 

P.  July-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1887. 

Ben  Eay.  Slioch,  3000  ft.  An  Teallach,  1893.  Meall  Gorin.  Sgurr-na- 
Caorach.  Mountain  north  of  Loch  Carron. 

[419/50.  H.  Schmidtii  Tausch. 

Native.  Rocky  streamsides.  Rare.  P.  June-July. 

By  the  river  north  of  Ullapool.  Its  identity  is  doubtful  as  it  was  over 
flower.  Salmon  records  it  in  1897  from  near  Kinlochewe.] 

419/56.  H.  Leyi  F.  J.  H. 

Native.  Rocky  places.  Local.  P.  July. 

First  record:  Salmon,  l.c.,  1897. 

Slioch.  Carn-a-Ghlinne.  Kinlochewe. 

419/64.  H.  ciliatum  Alinq. 

Native.  Rocky  places  up  to  1800  ft.  Local.  P.  July. 

First  record  : the  author  in  TV.  Hot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1893. 

Beallach  nam  bo.  Cnochan.  Applecross,  Ann.  Scot.  Nat.  Hist.,  103, 
1911. 

419/69.  H.  AKGENTEUM  Fr. 

Native.  Stony  places,  rock  ledges,  etc.  Local.  P.  July-August. 
First  found  by  the  author  in  1893. 

Ben  Eay,  Salmon,  1897.  Duirinish,  E.  S.  Marshall  and  Shoolbrcd  in 
Journ.  Hot.,  135,  1910.  Cnochan,  1893. 

419/70.  H.  NiTiDUM  Backh. 

Native.  Rocky  places.  Rare.  P.  July-August. 

First  found  by  the  author,  1902.  See  Ann.  Scot.  Nat.  Hist.,  1903. 
Braemore. 

419/80.  H.  Sommerfeltii  Lindeb. 

Native.  Alpine.  Mountain  cliffs  about  2000  ft.  Rare.  P.  July. 
First  record  : Salmon,  l.c.,  1897. 

The  Slioch. 

419/83.  H.  pellucidum  Laest. 

Native.  Lowland.  Rocky  places.  Local.  P.  July. 
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First  record  : the  author  in  Ann.  Scot.  Nat.  Ilist.,  170,  1903. 

I nverbroom.  Braemore. 

419/99.  H.  subui-atiuens  Dahlst. 

Native.  Lowland.  Rocky  places.  P.  July. 

First  record:  the  author  in  Ann.  Scot.  Nat.  Hist.,  170,  1903. 
Braemore. 

419/104.  H.  Pachyi’hyllioides  Zahn. 

Native.  Lowland.  Rocky  places.  P.  July. 

First  record : ltiddelsdell  and  Druce  in  Ann . Scot.  Nat.  Hist.,  170,  1903. 
1 nverbroom. 

419/112.  H.  Loennkot n l an um  Zahn,  var.  Lintoni  (Ley). 

Native.  Rocks  near  the  sea.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  found  by  the  author  in  1925. 

419/119.  H.  expaleiuifokme  Dahlst. 

Native.  Rocks  near  the  sea.  Rare.  P.  July. 

Gairloch.  See  Hep.  B.E.C.,  120,  1926. 

419/121.  H.  rivals  F.  J.  H. 

Native.  Rocky  places.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  found  by  the  author  in  1925. 

Cnochan  rocks. 

419/124.  H.  vulgatum  Fr.,  agg. 

II.  ornatum  Dahlst. 

Native.  Rocky  places.  Descends  to  sea  level.  Locally  abundant  and 
variable.  P.  July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

% 

419/142.  H.  suhravgscuIiUM  (\V.  R.  Linton). 

Native.  Lowland.  Stony  places.  P.  July. 

First  record  : the  author  in  Ann.  Scot.  Nat.  Ilist.,  170,  1903. 

Strome  Ferry.  Inverbroom. 

419/144.  H.  sejunctum  (W.  R.  L.). 

Native.  Lowland.  Rocky  places.  P.  July-August. 

Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh,  Marshall  and  Shoolbred,  1910.  Ullapool.  Cnochan. 

419/146.  H.  stenolepis  Lindeb. 

Native.  Lowland.  Rocky  places.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  found  by  the  author,  1903. 

Dundonnell.  See  Ann.  Scot.  Nat.  Hist.,  170,  1904. 

419/148.  H.  nuiticKPS  F.  J.  H. 

Native.  Rocky  places.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record  : the  author  in  Tr.  Hot.  Soc . Ed.,  1894. 

Stratlicarron. 
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419/159.  H.  caesium  Fr. 

Native.  Rocky  places,  up  to  1500  ft.  Rare.  P.  July-August. 

First  found  by  the  author  in  1881. 

Sgurr  Fhuaran,  teste  Boswell  Synie.  Loch  Duich,  U.  N.  Dixon. 

419/209.  H.  sPAitsii'oi.iuM  Lindeb. 

Native.  Lowland.  Streamsides.  Rare.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1893. 

By  the  River  Broom  with  the  form  with  blotched  leaves,  f.  aberrans 
cruentata. 

419/214.  H.  i.ongktliatum  (F.  J.  H.)  Zalin. 

Native.  Rocky  places.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record  : the  author,  Cnochan,  1925. 

Cnochan. 

419/245.  H.  crocatum  Fr. 

Native.  Lowland.  Rocky  places.  Rare.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

North  side  of  Loch  Duich.  Loch  Maree. 

419/232.  H.  Latourigorum  Zahn. 

H.  corymbosum  Lint.,  p.p. 

Native.  Streamsides.  Lowland.  Rare.  P.  July-August. 

First  found  by  the  author,  see  Tr.  Hot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1893. 

By  the  stream  at  Applecross. 

419/233.  H.  reticu latum  Lindeb. 

Native.  Streamsides.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1893. 

Ullapool. 

This  is  probably  the  II . praelovgum  of  my  gathering  in  1889  at  Kinlocli- 
ewe. 

419/234.  H.  l’SEUDOAURATUM  (Zahn)  Druce. 

H.  auratum  Lint.  p.p. 

Native.  Streamsides.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1893. 

River  banks,  Ullapool.  By  the  River  Carron,  1893. 

421.  HYPOCHAERIS  [Vaill.]  L. 

421/2.  H.  radicata  L.  Cat’s-tail. 

Native.  Lowland.  Abundant  and  variable  in  cultivated  and  waste 
ground,  pastures,  roadsides,  roof-tops,  etc.  P.  June-September. 
First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

In  1893  as  one  came  down  the  Beallaeh  nain  bo  Pass  a band  of  yellow 
flowers  was  seen  below  the  mansion  house.  In  order  to  see  what 
plant  caused  this  effect,  the  place  was  visited  and  the  colour  was 
found  to  be  due  to  a mass  of  this  plant  which  grew  at  the  junction 
of  limestone  with  a bed  of  clay. 
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422.  LEONTODON  L. 

[422/1.  L.  hispidus  L. 

On  the  slopes  of  the  Slioch  occurred  a plant  which  Mr  Justice  Talbot 
thought  was  hispidus  but  no  specimen  was  taken.  Lady  Fowler  re- 
corded it  for  lnverbroom  but  her  specimen  was  a form  of  the  preced- 
ing species.  It  awaits  verification.] 

422/2.  L.  autumnalis  L.  Yellow  Devil’  s-bit. 

Native.  Lowland,  but  ascending  as  a variety  to  3000  ft.  Pastures  and 
grassy  slopes.  Abundant  and  variable.  P.  June-October. 

First  record:  the  author,  188L. 

Var.  pratensis  Koch.  (L.  taraxaci).  Alpine  form.  Slioch.  Ben  Eay. 
Beinn  Dearg.  An  Teallach,  etc. 

Var.  soRDUM  Bab.  with  woolly  involucres.  Ullapool.  lnverbroom. 

A form  with  deeply  cut  leaves  occurs  at  lnverbroom,  Dundonnell,  etc. 

423.  TARAXACUM  [L.]  Weber. 

423/1.  T.  Taraxacum  (L.)  Karst.  Dandelion. 

Native.  Lowland  up  to  3000  ft.  Common  and  widely  distributed  in 
many  soils,  situations  and  altitudes.  P.  April-October. 

First  record  as  the  aggregate  plant:  the  author,  1881. 

The  distribution  of  the  microspecies  is  too  imperfectly  known  to  attempt 
to  assign  general  habitats. 

423/1.  T.  brachygeossum  Dahlst. 

Native.  Lowland.  Dry  sandy  soil.  P.  July. 

First  record  : the  author  in  llep.  B.E.C.,  121,  1926. 

Strath. 

This  belongs  to  the  red-fruited  forms. 

423/15.  T.  paludosum  Schlecht. 

T.  palustre  DC. 

The  aggregate  was  recorded  by  the  author  in  1881. 

Gairloch.  Dundonnell.  lnverbroom.  Kinlochewe. 

423/23.  T.  faeroense  Dahlst. 

Native.  Hillsides.  Local.  P.  July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Kinlochewe.  Cnochan. 

423/27.  T.  naevosiforme  Dahlst. 

Native.  Lowland.  Grassy  places.  Local.  P.  July. 

First  found  by  the  author  at  Cnochan  in  1925. 

423/28.  T.  naevosum  Dahlst. 

Native.  Damp  places.  Local.  P.  July. 

First  record  : Gairloch,  the  author,  1925. 

423/34.  T.  spbctabilk  Dahlst. 

Native.  Lowland.  Damp  waysides.  Local.  P.  July. 
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First  found  by  the  author,  1893. 

Braemore.  Gairloch.  Mellon  Charles. 

423/52.  T.  mi.  at  at  cm  Lindeb.  1'. 

Native.  Lowland.  Damp  shady  places.  Local.  P.  July. 

First  record  : the  author  in  Hep.  H.E.C..  121,  1926. 

Shieldaig.  Flowerdale. 

423,88.  T.  suhlutesck.ns  Da  hist. 

Native.  Lowland.  Open  ground.  Local.  P.  July. 

First  record  and  new  to  science:  the  author,  1926. 

Gairloch. 

427.  SONCHUS  [Tourn.]  L. 

427/2.  S.  akvensis  L.  Corn  Sow  Thistle. 

Native.  Lowland.  In  crops,  on  cottage  roofs,  among  rocks,  and  on 
foreshores.  Rather  rare.  P.  July-September. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Dornie.  Dundonnell.  Aultbea. 

427/3.  S.  asi’eh  Hill.  Sow  Thistle. 

Native.  Waste  places,  seashore  and  garden  ground.  Local.  A.  July- 
October. 

First  record:  the  author.  1881. 

Little  Sand.  Mellon  Charles. 

V nr.  laciniatus  Lej.  Ullapool,  on  shingle. 

Var.  integrieoeius  Lej.  Flowerdale.  Mellon  Charles. 

437/4.  S.  oleraceus  L.  Soiv  Thistle. 

Native.  Not  uncommon  by  the  lowland  crofts  in  cultivated  ground.  A. 
J une-September. 

First  record : the  author.  1881. 

Loch  Carron  side.  Ivinlochewe.  Ullapool.  Poolewe.  Gairloch. 

Var.  (tliatus  (Lam. ) = lacerus  Wallr.  Gairloch.  Shieldaig. 

Xotc. — The  following  species  of  Compositae,  not  yet  recorded  for  W.  Ross- 
shire,  occur  in  one  or  more  of  the  bordering  counties: — Eupatoriuin 
eannabinum  in  East  Ross  and  Inverness;  Filago  germanica  in  East 
Ross  and  Inverness;  Carlina  vulgaris  in  East  Ross  and  Skye;  Car- 
duos  nutans  in  Skye;  Centaurea  Scabiosa  and  Tragopogon  pr  a ten  sis 
in  West  Sutherland. 


50.  CA  MPANTJLACEAE. 

431.  LOBELIA  [Plunder]  L. 

431/1.  L.  Dort.uanna  L.  Water  Lobelia. 

Native.  Lochs,  chiefly  lowland.  Locally  plentiful  and  widely  distri- 
buted. P.  July-August. 

First  record  : see  Top.  Hot.,  1874. 

Coigaeh , Mi  ss  Field.  Achiltibuie,  1.  liuxtoii.  Loch  Maree.  Mr  Justin 
Talbot.  Loch  a Chroi,  Lady  Fowler.  Loch  Achall.  Loch  Clair. 
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[Cervicina  hederacea  Dr.  i.s  included  as  a doubtful  native  in  Dixon’s 
Gairloch,  1886.  Perhaps  Linaria  Cymbalaria  was  meant.] 

435.  CAMPANULA  [Tourn.]  L. 

*435/4.  C.  Rapunccloides  L.  Creeping  Bampion. 

Alien.  Near  houses.  Rare.  P.  July. 

Gairloch,  J.  11.  l)ixon , 1886.  A garden  escape. 

435/5.  C.  ROTUNDiFOLiA  L.  Harebell. 

Native.  In  light  soils.  Very  rare.  P.  July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1889. 

Kintail.  Braemore.  Batty  Park,  Lady  Fowler.  Very  local  in  the  sands 
at  Mellon  Charles,  1926. 


51.  V ACCIN1  ACE  AE. 

438.  VACCINIUM  L. 

438/1.  V.  uliginosum  L.  Bog  Whortleberry. 

Native.  Alpine,  from  20003000  ft.  Damp  mountain  screes  and  ledges. 

Local.  P.  May-June. 

First  records  Lightfoot  FI.  Scotica,  1777. 

Little  Loch  Broom  mountains,  Lightfoot.  Slioch,  Mr  Justice  Talbot. 
An  Teallach,  1893.  Ben  Fay.  Meall  Gorm.  Beinn  Dearg.  Sgurr 
Mhor.  Fannich.  Beinn  Fiadha. 

Var.  1‘uhescens  Hornem.  Sgurr  Fhuaran,  first  record  as  British. 

438/2.  V.  Myrtillus  L.  Blaeberry. 

Native.  Common  and  widely  distributed  from  near  the  coast  level  to 
3500  ft.  P.  May-June. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Var.  prostratum  Druce.  Sgurr  Mhor.  Fannich. 

Var.  alpinum  Big.  = micro phyll urn  Lange.  Sgurr  Mhor.  Fannich. 

438/3.  V.  Vitis-idaea  L.  Cowberry. 

Native.  Subalpine.  Heathy  ground,  ascending  to  3000  ft.  Locally  com- 
mon. P.  June-July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Slopes  of  the  Slioch.  Ben  More.  Coigach.  Braemore.  Ben  Eay.  Dun- 
donnell.  Cnochan.  Glen  Shiel.  Sgurr  Fhuaran.  Beinn  Dearg. 

This  is  the  Cranberry  of  northern  Scotland. 

439.  OXYCOCCUS  [Tourn.]  Hill. 

439/1.  O.  Oxycoccus  (L.).  Cranberry. 

Native.  Wet  moors.  Very  rare.  P.  July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Moors  above  Loch  Long. 


52.  E1UCACEAE. 

441.  ARCTOSTAPHYLOS  Ada  ns. 
441/1.  A.  Uva-ursi  Sprengel. 


Bearberry. 


ERICACEAE. 


Native!.  Dry  heaths.  Locally  common.  P.  May-June. 

First  record  : Top.  Bot .,  1874. 

Lieutligocli.  Ben  Eay.  The  Sliocli.  An  Teallach.  Braemore.  Coigach. 
Var.  angustifolia  Druce.  A new  British  variety.  An  Teallach.  Brae- 
more. 

441  2.  A.  alpina  Spreug.  Alpine  Bearberry. 

Native.  Alpine.  On  the  bare  shoulders  of  the  higher  hills,  from  1600- 
2200  ft.,  in  full  sun  and  wind  exposure.  Local.  P.  May-June. 
First  record  : Lightfoot  FI . Scotica,  1777,  as  Arbutus  alpina. 

To  the  south  of  Little  Loch  Broom  and  between  that  lake  and  Loch 
Maree.  Coigach  Bennish,  Lightfoot . On  Scuir  Lapaich  the  other 
side  of  Glen  Cannich,  .1.  II.  Evans.  North  side  of  Loch  Maree  in 
abundance,  Balfour  in  Tr.  Bot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1844.  Braemore,  Lady 
Fender.  Ben  Eay,  1600  ft.  An  Teallach,  2000  ft.  Strathearron, 
2000  ft.  North  side  of  Strathearron.  Beinn  Dearg.  Meall  a Chairm, 
1300  ft.  Sgurr  Mhor. 

443.  GAULTHEIUA  [Kalm.]  L. 

*443/1.  G.  SHAi.i.oN  Pursh. 

Alien,  N.  America.  Planted  as  a game  coi'er. 

Flowerdale,  spreading  by  .seed,  the  author.  See  j Rep.  B.E.C.,  123,  1926. 

443.  CALLUNA  Salisb. 

445/1.  C'.  vulgaris  Hull.  Ling , Heather. 

C.  Erica  DC. 

Native.  Abundant  and  widely  distributed  from  coast  level  to  3000  ft. 

P.  July-Oetober. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Var.  pubesckns  Hull  = incana.  Kinlochewe.  Dundonnell.  Braemore,  etc. 
Var.  ai.ba.  Ben  Eay.  Flowerdale.  Summer  Isles.  Loch  Maree. 

Var.  akhohkscf.ns  1).  T.  & H.  Summer  Isles. 

446.  ERICA  [Tourn.]  L. 

446/1.  E.  cinerea  L.  Heather. 

Native.  Lowland,  ascending  to  1500  ft.  Common.  P.  July-September. 
First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Var.  alba.  Torridon. 

446/2.  E.  Tetralix  L.  Cross-leaved  Heath. 

Native.  Abundant  on  lowland  wet  moors  and  ascending  to  over  2000  ft. 

P.  July-September. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Var.  alba.  Torridon.  Shieldaig.  Dundonnell,  etc. 

447.  LOISELEUR I A Desv. 

447/  1.  L.  procumbens  Desv. 

Azalea  procumbens  L. 


Trailing  Azalea. 
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Native.  Alpine.  Rather  frequent  on  the  drier  spots  from  1600  to  over 
3000  ft.  P.  May- July. 

First  record  : Prof.  Graham  in  Tr.  Bot.  Soc.  Eel.,  1843,  as  Azalea  pro - 
cnmhens.  See  also  Murray’s  Northern  Flora. 

Braemore,  Lady  Fonder.  Descends  to  1600  ft.  on  Ben  Liath  Mhor,  S. 
IfacVicar.  Beinn  Dearg.  Sgurr  Fhunran.  Beinn  Fiadha.  An 
Teallach. 

452.  RHODODENDRON  L. 

*452/1.  R.  ponticum  L. 

Alien.  Loch  Carron.  Kerrydale,  J.  .4.  Webb.  Freelj7  seeding  at  Brae- 
niore. 

453.  PYROLA  [Tourn.]  L. 

453/2.  P.  media  Sw.  Winter-green . 

Native.  Heathy  places.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1889. 

Glenelg. 

453/3.  P.  minor  L.  Winter-green. 

Native.  In  heathy  places.  Rare.  P.  June-August. 

First  record:  Light  foot  FI.  Erotica,  1777. 

Tattle  Loch  Broom,  Tdght  font . Gairloch,  Bixon.  Glen  Docharty.  A 
G ha  i rbhe,  Sal m on. 

P.  rotvndi folia  occurs  in  Sutherland. 

453/4.  P.  secunda  L. 

Native.  Shady,  heathy  places,  ascending  to  1000  ft.  Local.  P.  July- 
August. 

First  record:  Light  foot  FI.  Erotica,  1777. 

Wood  called  Cabuch  near  Little  Loch  Broom  and  about  Loch  Maree. 
Light  foot.  Oarn-a-Ghlinne,  Salmon.  On  limestone  by  the  river  at 
Ullapool. 

Monenses  occurs  in  E.  Ross  and  E.  Sutherland. 


54.  PLTJMBAGINA  CEA  E. 

458.  STATTCE  L. 

458/2.  S.  pttbescens  (Stu.).  Sea  Thrift. 

E.  1 in  eari  folia  Lat. 

Native.  Maritime  rocks.  Abundant.  P.  Ma.v-October. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881,  as  Armenia  maritima. 

A very  narrow  leaved  form  occurs  at  Applecross. 

458/3.  S.  PFiANiFOUA  (Svme)  Druce.  Mountain  Thrift. 

Native.  Alpine  rocks  and  screes,  ascending  to  3600  ft.  Local.  P.  .Tune- 
August. 

First  found  by  the  author  in  1894. 

The  Slioch.  An  Teallach.  Meall  Gorm.  Beinn  Alligin. 
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55.  PRIMULA  CEAE . 

460.  PRIMULA  L. 

460/2.  P.  vulgaris  Huds.  Primrose. 

Native.  Common  and  widely  distributed  in  the  Avooded  straths,  on  sand 
dunes  and  glen  sides.  P.  April-June. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Cnochan.  Gairloch.  Loch  Maree.  Shieldaig.  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh.  Ap- 
plecross.  Glen  Sliiel.  * 

[P.  veris  grows  in  W.  Sutherland.] 

463.  LYSIMACHIA  [Tourn.]  L. 

463/5.  L.  nemorum  L.  Wood  Pimpernel. 

Native.  Lowland.  Wooded  places,  wet  banks,  ascending  to  1000  ft. 

Not  rare.  P.  June-July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

The  Slioch.  Loch  Maree  side.  Braemore.  Applecross.  Dundonnell. 
Cnochan.  Gairloch. 

465.  TR1ENTALJS  [Ruppius]  L. 

465/1.  T.  europea  L.  Chickweed  Winter-green. 

Native.  Heathy  places,  ascending  to  1500  ft.  Rare.  P.  June-July. 
First  record:  J.  II.  Dixon , 1886. 

Gairloch,  Dixon.  Braemore.  Coigaeh.  Loch  Maree,  Lady  Fowler.  Ru 
Noa,  D.  Russell  in  Scot.  Nat.,  163,  1900.  At  the  head  of  Dundonnell 
road  above  Braemore. 

466.  GLA1JX  [Tourn.]  L. 

466/1.  G.  maritima  L.  Sea  Milkwort. 

Native.  Damp  places  on  coast  and  sea  marshes.  Local.  P.  June-July. 
First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Torridon.  Carron.  Applecross.  Ullapool.  Gairloch.  Coigaeh.  Pool- 
etve.  Mellon  Charles. 

467.  ANAG ALLIS  [Tourn.]  L. 

467/1.  A.  tenella  Murray.  Bog  Pimpernel. 

Native.  Lowland.  Boggy  places.  Rare.  R.  July-August. 

First  record:  J.  II.  Dixon,  Gairloch,  1886. 

Applecross,  Allan.  Gairloch,  Dixon.  Achiltibuie,  V.  Buxton.  Coigaeh. 
Lady  Fowler. 

[Samolus  Valerandi  occurs  in  Inverness  and  Ckntvxculus  minimus  in 
Skye.  Both  ought  to  bo  found.] 


56.  OLE ACE  AE. 

471.  FRAXINUS  [Tourn.]  L. 
471/1.  F.  EXCELSIOR  L. 

Native.  Local,  on  cliffs.  Tree.  May. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881, 


Ash, 
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Strome  Ferry,  Bev.  H.  E.  Fox,  1893.  Kintail.  Glen  Dochartv.  Gair- 
loch.  Dundonnell.  Flowerdale,  etc. 

472.  LIGUSTRUM  [Toiirn.]  L. 

*472/1.  L.  vulgare  L.  Privet. 

Probably  alien.  Shaded  places.  Rare.  Shrub.  June- July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Strome.  Ullapool.  Flowerdale. 

59.  GENTIAN  ACE  A E. 

480.  GENT  I ANA  [Tourn.]  L. 

480/4.  G.  Amarella  L.  Felxoort. 

Native.  Chiefly  on  limestone.  Local.  A.  July-August. 

First  record  : Prof.  Graham  in  TV.  Hot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1843. 

On  limestone  at  Applecross,  Graham.  Loch  Dearg.  Near  Loch  Achall. 

480/5.  G.  septentrionalis  Druce. 

Native.  On  sea  sand.  Locally  common.  A.  July-August. 

First  record:  the  author  in  Pep.  li.E.C.,  124,  1926,  hut  I had  found  it 
previously. 

Mellon  Charles.  Torridon. 

480/9.  G.  cam I’EStri s L.  Field  Gentian. 

Native.  Local  and  rather  rare.  A.  or  B.  July-August. 

First  record  : Allan  in  TV.  P,nt.  Soc.  Ed..  1886. 

Forch  Lodge,  Braemore,  Lady  Fowler.  Kinlochewe,  Salmon.  Loch  Tor- 
ridon. Coigach.  Loch  Maree  side.  Big  Sand.  Ullapool.  Frick. 
Gruinard. 

Var.  Ai/BA.  Ullapool.  Little  Sand.  Gruinard. 

Var.  Baltic  a (Murb.).  Letterewe,  1).  Bussell,  1894. 

480/9.  G.  suecica  Murbeck. 

Native.  Pastures.  Rare.  A.  July. 

First  found  by  the  author  in  1926. 

Little  Sand.  Identification  agreed  to  by  Dr  Lind  man . See  Bep.  B.E.C., 
408,  1927. 

481.  MENYANTHES  [Tourn.]  L. 

481/1.  M.  trieoliata  L.  Jiogbeun 

Native.  Heathy  pools.  Local.  P.  June-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Maree.  Ullapool.  Applecross.  Coigach.  Acliiltibuie.  Flowerdale. 
Greenyard,  etc. 

[Centaurium  Cexturum  and  C'.  vulgare  occur  in  E.  Ross,  the  former 
also  in  Skye  and  the  latter  also  in  Inverness  and  Sutherland.] 

62.  BOB  AGIN  ACE  AE. 

497.  SYMPHYTUM  [Tourn.]  L. 

*497/4.  S.  peregrinum  Ledeb.  Comfrey. 

S.  asperrimum  P of  Bieb. 

Alien.  Roadsides.  Rare.  P.  July-August. 
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First  record:  the  author  in  Tr.  Hot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1894. 

Tnverlael.  Ullapool.  Poolewe. 

[497/1.  S.  officinale  L.  Applecross,  Allan , 1886.  It  is  probably  the 
foregoing.  8.  tuberosum  occurs  in  E.  Ross.] 

500.  ANCHUSA  L. 

*500/1.  A.  sempervirens  L.  Evergreen  Alka.net. 

Alien.  Garden  escape.  Loch  sides.  Rare.  B.  July. 

Loch  Maree  side,  Mr  Justice  Talbot,  1925. 

501.  LYCOPSIS  L. 

*501/1.  L.  ARVENSIS  L. 

Colonist.  Lowland.  Cultivated  ground.  Local.  B. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Inverbroom,  Lady  Fonder.  Dundonnell.  Ullapool. 

Sand. 

505.  PNEUMARTA  Hill. 

505/1.  P.  MARITIMA  Hill. 

Mertensia  maritima  (L.)  Gray. 

Native.  Maritime  shingle.  Rare.  P.  July 
First  record:  Gairloch,  J.  II.  Dixon,  1886. 

Side  of  Loch  Duich. 

506.  MYOSOTIS  L. 

506/1.  M.  palustris  Hill.  Forget-me-not. 

Native.  Lowland.  Wet  places.  Rare.  P.  June-August. 

First  record  : Allan  in  Tr.  Dot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1886. 

Applecross,  Allan. 

Var.  strigulosa  (Reichb.).  Gairloch. 

506/3.  M.  repens  Don.  Creeping  Forget-me-not. 

Native.  Lowland.  Wet  places.  Local.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : C.  Hailey  in  Be.]).  Hot.  Ilec.  Club.  1883. 

Kinlochewe,  Hailey.  Braemore,  Lady  Fonder.  Strathcarron.  Apple- 
cross.  Duncraig.  Poolewe.  Gairloch.  Longa  Isle.  Inverbroom. 

506/4.  M.  caespitosa  K.  F.  Schultz. 

Native.  Lowland.  Marshy  places.  Local.  P.  July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Strome.  Applecross. 

506/8.  M.  arvensis  (L.)  Hill. 

M.  Scorpioides  L. 

Native.  Lowland.  Waste  places  and  cultivated  soils.  Local.  A.  June- 
August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Kinlochewe.  Ullapool.  Applecross.  Jeantown.  Little  Sand.  Flower- 
dale.  Longa. 


July-August. 
Coigach.  Little 

Oyster  Plant. 
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506/9.  M.  colon  a "Roth. 

Native.  Lowland.  Dry  banks  and  walls.  Rare.  A.  May-July. 

First  certain  record  : the  author,  1887. 

Kinloehewe.  Ullapool.  Gairloch,  Dixon. 

506/10.  M.  versicolor  Sni.  Small  Scorpion  Grass. 

Native.  Lowland.  Wall  tops,  shingle  and  dunes.  Not  uncommon.  A. 
June-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Maree,  Mr  Justice  Talbot.  Ullapool.  Tnverewe.  Inverbroom. 
Gairloch. 

Var.  Balbisiana  (Jord.).  Lubadavie. 


63.  CONVOLVV  LA  CD  A E. 

511.  VOLVULUS  Medic. 

*511/1.  V.  sefium  Medic.  White  Bindweed. 

Calystegia  sepiiim  Br. 

Alien.  Foreshores  and  shingle.  Rare.  P.  Julv-August. 

First  record  : the  author  in  7V.  tint.  Soc.  Ed..  1893. 

Achiltibuie,  V.  Buxton. 

Var.  coloratus  (Lange).  Jeantown,  on  shingly  coast.  Doubtless  of 
garden  origin. 


511  / 4.  V.  Sold  an  klla  Junger.  Sea  Bindweed. 

Native.  Maritime  shingle.  Rare.  July-August. 

First  found  by  Miss  Field  at  Coigaoh  in  1912. 


513.  CONVOLVULUS  [Tourn.]  L. 
*513/1.  C.  ARVEN8IS  L. 

Colonist.  Lowland.  Cultivated  ground.  Rare.  P. 
First  found  by  the  author  at  Loch  Maree.  See  Bep. 


Corn  Bindweed. 
July-August. 
B.E.C..  1926. 


64.  SOLAN  ACE  AE. 

521.  ATROPA  L. 

*521/1.  A.  Belladonna  L.  Deadly  Nightshade. 

Alien.  Well  established  on  cliffs  at  Gairloch  where  it  was  recorded  in 
Anderson’s  Guide  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  and 
also  in  Dixon’s  Gairloch.  1886.  It  still  persists  there. 


65.  SCROPHU LA  RIA  CEA  E. 

532.  LTNARTA  [Tourn.]  L. 

*532/1.  L.  Linaria  (L.).  Yellow  Toad-flax. 

L.  vulgaris  Mill. 

Alien.  Of  garden  origin.  Waste  places.  Rare.  P.  Julv-August. 

First  record:  about  the  village  of  Strath,  the  author  in  Rep.  B.E.C., 
127,  1926. 
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*532/26.  L.  Cymbal  a ri  a (L.)  Mill.  Ivy-leaved  Toad-flax. 

Alien.  Garden  escape.  Walls.  Rare.  P.  July-August. 

First  found  by  the  author  on  a wall  at  Ullapool.  See  Tr.  Hot.  Soc.  Ed.. 
1894. 

535.  SCROPHULAR1A  [Tourn.]  L. 

535/4.  S.  nodosa  L.  Figwort. 

Native.  Lowland.  Shady  places  in  woods,  by  streams  and  on  banks. 

Local.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Achnashellach.  Kinlochewe.  Inverlael.  Applecross.  Dundonnell. 
Duncraig.  Poolewe.  Shieldaig.  Gairloch. 

[535/2.  S.  aquatica  L.,  given  in  Dixon’s  Gairloch,  1886,  is  probably  an 
error.] 

537.  MTMULUS  L. 

*537/1.  M.  guttatus  DC.  Monkey  Flower. 

M.  Ultras  auct. 

Alien,  of  American  origin,  now  rapidly  spreading.  Stream  sides  and 
marshy  places.  P.  July-August. 

First  found  by  the  author  in  1881. 

Loch  Maree.  Mr  Justice  Talbot.  Loch  Broom,  Lady  Fowler.  Gairloch. 
Dixon.  Lienassia,  far  from  houses.  Flowerdale.  Little  Sand. 

537/2.  M.  moschatus  Dougl.  Musk. 

Alien,  of  N.W.  American  origin.  Well  established  in  a marshy  place 
P.  July. 

At  Flowerdale,  sec  the  author  in  Hep.  H.E.C.,  127,  1926.  Scentless. 
541.  DIGITALIS  [Tourn.]  L. 

541/1.  1).  purpurka  L.  Foxglove. 

Native.  Lowland,  ascending  to  1500  ft.  Widely  distributed  but  scarce 
about  Gairloch.  B.  or  P. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

543.  VERONICA  [Tourn.]  L. 

543/3.  V.  officinalis  L.  Common  Speedwell. 

Native.  Heathy  places,  ascending  to  2800  ft.  Not  uncommon.  P. 
July- August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Glen  Dochartv.  Kishorn.  Braemore.  Cnochan.  Loch  Maree.  Gair- 
loch. 

Var.  glabrata  Bab.  Loch  Maree  side. 

543/4.  V.  Chamakdrys  L.  Germander  Speedwell. 

Native.  Common  and  widely  distributed  in  the  lowlands,  on  banks, 
loose  rocks  and  heathy  places,  ascending  to  1200  ft.  P.  June-July 
First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Var,  LAMiiFOLiA  Beck.  Loch  Maree  side. 
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[V.  Montana  L.  occurs  in  E.  Ross,  Skye  and  Eastevness.] 

545/6.  V.  scx'teleata  L.  Marsh  Speedwell. 

Native.  Wet  places  in  the  lowlands,  shallow  rills  and  marshes.  Local. 

P.  June- August. 

First  record  : the  author.  1881. 

Kyle  of  Loch  Alsli,  Marshall.  Braemore,  Lady  Fonder.  Loch  Clair. 

Ullapool.  Applecross.  Loch  Maree.  Gairloch.  Loch  a Mhuilinn. 
The  glabrous  plant  alone  has  been  noticed. 

543/7.  V.  Bkctahunga  L.  Brook-lime. 

Native.  Lowland.  Wet  places,  marshes,  rills  and  wet  shingles.  Local. 

P.  June-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Rraemore,  Lady  Fonder.  Jeantown.  Applecross.  Dornie.  Ullapool. 

Gairloch.  Inverbroom,  very  luxuriant. 

The  flower-tint  is  ol  a deeper  blue  than  that  of  our  Midland  plant. 

543/8.  V.  Anagaujs-aquatica  L.  Water  Speedwell. 

Native.  Lowland.  Ditches.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record  : the  author  in  Tr.  Hot.  Soe.  Ed.,  1893. 

Kishorn.  Near  Courthill  as  the  var.  Anagalliformis  Boreau,  or  more 
correctly  the  var.  divarieata  (Krosche)  C.  E.  B.  See  Hep.  B.E.C., 
313,  1927. 

543/11.  V.  skrpyI/I.ifoi.ia  L.  Haul's  Betony,  Smooth  Speedwell. 

Native.  Widely  distributed  in  damp,  grassy  places,  damp  walks  and 
garden  ground,  wall  tops,  etc.  Ascends  to  2000  ft.  P.  May-August. 
First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

[V.  alpina  and  V.  fruticans  are  found  in  Westerness. ] 

543/12.  1".  ircMiFUSA  Dicks. 

Native.  Alpine.  Marshy  spots  and  wet  rocks.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record:  the  author  in  Hep.  Hot.  Bee.  Club,  1881. 

Ben  Fiadha,  TJ . N.  Dixon.  The  Slioch.  A Glas  Bheine. 

543/15.  V.  arvknsis  L.  Speedwell. 

Native.  Lowland.  Dry  places  and  sand  dunes.  Local.  A.  June-July. 
First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Broom  side.  Kinlochewe.  Strome.  Little  Sand.  Mellon  Charles. 

*543/18.  V.  Toirnkfortti  Gmel. 

T’.  Buxbavmii  Ten. 

Colonist.  Cultivated  ground,  increasing  in  frequency.  A.  May-August. 
First  record:  the  author  in  Bep.  H.E.C.,  127.  1926. 

Ullapool.  Loch  Maree.  Strath.  Aulttea. 

*543/19.  V.  agrestis  L.  Field  Speedwell. 

Colonist.  Cultivated  ground.  Rare.  A.  June-August. 
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First  record:  the  author,  1893. 

Kinlochewe.  Ullapool,  in  two  forms.  Gairloch. 

Var.  Garkiaxa  P.  Fourn.  Ulowerdale,  1926. 

*543/20.  V.  didyma  Ten.  Field  Speedwell. 

V.  pnlita  Fr. 

Colonist.  Cultivated  ground.  Rare.  July. 

First  record  : the  author  in  Tr.  Tint.  Soe.  Ed.,  1894. 

Jeantown. 

*543/21.  V.  hederifolia  L.  Ivy-leaved  Speedwell. 

Colonist.  Rare,  not  yet  seen  by  me.  A.  June-July. 

Gairloch,  Dixon,  1886. 

It  is  found  in  E.  Ross,  Sutherland  and  Skye. 

545.  EUPHRASIA  [Tourn.]  L. 

545/ — . E.  officinalis  L.  Eyebright. 

Native.  Common  as  the  aggregate  species. 

First  recorded  by  the  author,  1881. 

545/1.  E.  stricta  Host.  Eyebright . 

Native.  Lowland,  ascending  to  800  ft.  Heaths  and  moorish  ground. 
Rare.  A.  July-August. 

First  record:  the  author  in  Hep.  Tt.E.C.,  408,  1927. 

Glen  Docharty.  Gairloch. 

545/2.  E.  borealis  Towns. 

Native.  Locally  common  and  widely  distributed  in  heathy  and  grassy 
ground.  Ascends  to  1000  ft.  A.  June- August. 

First  found  by  the  author  in  1887.  See  also  Ann.  Scot.  Nat.  Hist.,  128, 
1897. 

Glen  Torridon.  Ullapool.  Applecross.  Gairloch.  Dundonnell.  Cnoehan. 
Braemore.  Poolewe.  Port  Henderson. 

545/3.  E.  brevipila  Burnat. 

Native.  Heathy  ground  and  grassy  places.  Local.  A.  July-August. 
First  found  by  the  author  in  1881. 

Kinlochewe,  Salmon.  Poolewe,  Townsend.  Ullapool.  Dundonnell. 
Braemore.  Loch  Maree.  Gruinard.  Longa  Island.  Big  Sand. 
Gairloch.  Cnoehan. 
x scotica  = E.  ventjsta  Towns.  Poolewe. 

X scotica -E. electa  Towns.  Moor  near  Loch  Maree  Hotel,  Townsend. 

545/5.  E.  nkmorosa  Pers. 

Var.  cii.iata  Drabble. 

Native.  Lowland,  ascending  to  1000  ft.  Moorish  and  heathy  places. 
Local.  A.  July-August. 

First  record:  the  author  in  Ann.  Scot.  Nat.  Hist..  171,  1903. 

Glen  Docharty.  Braemore. 
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545/7.  E.  hiktella  Jord. 

Native.  Lowland.  Heathy  places.  A.  July. 

First  found  by  the  author,  1926.  See  Hep.  B.E.C.,  410,  1927. 

Glen  Docharty. 

The  first  Scottish  record. 

545/9.  E.  curt  a (Fr.)  Wettst. 

Yar.  gla bukscek s Wettst. 

Native.  Lowland.  Short  grassy  places.  A.  July.  Cnochan. 
545/12.  E.  l ati folia  Pursli. 

Native.  Lowland.  Heathy  ground.  Rare.  A.  July. 

First  found  by  the  author  at  Cnochan  in  1925. 

545/ Id.  E.  foulaensis  Towns. 

Native.  Lowland.  Bate  heathy  ground  near  the  coast.  Local.  A.  July. 
First  record:  Strathcarron,  IT.  .1.  Shoolbred  in  Journ.  Hot.,  481,  1899. 
Mellon  Charles.  Isle  of  Longa. 

545/15.  E.  MK'KANTHA  Reichb. 

E.  gracilis  Fries. 

Native.  Heathy  places,  moors  and  grassy  places  amid  rocks.  Local.  A. 
J uly. 

First  found  by  the  author  in  1881. 

Slattadale,  (J.  Bailey  in  ltep.  Bot.  Her.  Club.,  1883.  Kinloehewe,  Sal- 
mon. Poolewe.  Loch  Maree,  Townsend.  Bianasdail.  Gairloch. 
Dundonnell.  Ullapool.  Braemore.  Big  and  Little  Sand. 

Yar.  I’RiMARiA  (Towns.)  Druce.  Kinloehewe,  Townsend  in  Scot.  Nat., 
97,  1897. 

545/16.  E.  scotica  Wettst. 

E.  paludosa  Towns. 

Native.  Wet,  moorish  ground,  ascending  to  2000  ft.  Locally  common. 
A.  June-August. 

First  found  by  the  author  in  1887. 

Ben  Eay,  Salmon.  Loch  Maree.  Loch  Ewe,  Townsend.  Gairloch. 
Kinloehewe.  Glen  Docharty.  Dundonnell.  Ullapool. 

545/19.  E.  Rostkoviana  Hayne. 

Native.  Chiefly  lowland  and  grassy,  heathy  places.  Locally  common. 

A.  June-August. 

First  found  by  the  author  in  1887. 

Gairloch.  Braemore.  Mellon  Charles. 

546.  BARTSTA  L. 

546/5.  B.  Odontites  Huds.  lied  Eyebright . 

Native.  Lowland,  chiefly  littoral.  Near  the  foreshore.  Local,  but 
widely  distributed.  A.  July-Septomber. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 
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Loch  Duich.  Jeaatown.  Applecross.  Kishorn.  Little  Sand.  Melvaig. 
Longa.  Glen  Shiel. 

The  W.  Ross  plants  may  be  referred  to  var.  verna  Reic-hb. 

547.  PEDICULAR] S [Tourn.]  L. 

547/1.  P.  palustris  L.  Marsh  Lousewort. 

Native.  Lowland.  Bogs.  Common.  B.  or  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Glen  Shiel.  Strathcarron.  Applecross.  Gairloeli.  Poolewe.  Ullapool. 
Cnochan. 

547/2.  P.  sylvatica  L.  Lousewort. 

Native.  Common  and  widely  distributed  in  wet,  heathy  and  grassy 
places,  ascending  to  1800  ft.  B.  or  P.  June-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Kinloehewe.  Ullapool.  Braemore.  Gairloch.  Glen  Shiel.  On  a turf 
covered  wall  top  by  Braemore. 

Var.  alba . On  the  moorland  near  the  Falls  of  Glomach. 

549.  M ELAMPYRUM  [Tourn.]  L. 

549/3.  M.  pkatknse  L.  Cow-wheat. 

Native.  Moors  and  heaths,  ascending  to  2800  ft.  Locally  common.  A. 
July- August. 

First  found  by  the  author  in  1881. 

Loch  Maree.  Applecross,  Allan,  1886.  Braemore.  Loch  Maree  side. 

Dundonnell.  Drumroonie.  Eilean  Maree. 

Var.  montanum  (Johnst.).  An  Teallach.  Braemore.  Achiltibuie. 

Var.  hians  Druce.  Strome. 

[M.  sylvaticum  L.  Gairloch,  Dixon,  1886.  Needs  confirmation.  It  is 
in  E.  Ross.] 

548.  RH1NANTHUS  L. 

548/1.  R.  major  Ehrh. 

Native  or  Colonist.  Rare.  A.  July. 

First  record  : as  the  var.  apterus  near  Glencarron  station,  Darnish,  E. 
S.  Marshall  in  Jo-urn.  Tint.,  267,  1910. 

548/3.  R.  Crista-galli  L.  Yellow  Battle. 

Native.  Lowland.  Grassy  places.  Local.  A.  June-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

548/5.  R.  stenophyllus  Scliur.  Yellow  Battle. 

Native.  Lowland.  Heathy  and  grassy  places.  Local.  A.  July. 

First  found  by  the  author,  1893.  See  Ann.  Scot.  Nat.  Hist.,  171,  1903. 
Loch  Maree  side.  Ullapool.  Polglass. 

548/6.  R.  monticola  Druce. 

Native.  Subalpine,  on  grassy  slopes  of  hills.  Rare.  A.  July-August. 
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First  record:  the  author  in  Ann.  Scot.  Nat.  Ilist.,  171,  1903. 

Beinn  Dearg. 

This  species  was  added  to  science  by  the  author  from  Munlochy  in  the 
Black  Isle.  It  was  described  by  Dr  J.  von  Sterneck  in  his  Monograph 
of  the  genus.  So.  too.  was  It.  borealis  from  Scotland. 

548/8.  11.  Drummond-Hayi  (Stern.)  Dr. 

Native.  Alpine.  Wet  grassy  places  on  mountain  slopes  and  ledges, 
ascending  to  2800  ft.  Local.  A.  July. 

First  record:  the  author  in  Tv.  Hot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1893. 

Slioch.  An  Teallach.  Kinlochewe.  Beinn  Dearg. 

[R.  bok kalis  Druco  is  in  Inverness,  Skye  and  E.  Ross,  and  should  be 
found.] 


66.  OltOBANCHA  CEAE. 

550.  OROBANCHE  [Tourn.]  L. 

550/3.  O.  alba  Steph.  Broomrape. 

O.  rubra  Sm.  O.  Epithymum  DC. 

Native.  Lowland.  Parasitic  on  Thymus.  Rare.  A.  July. 

First  record  : B.  71.  Bowman  in  New.  Bot.  Guide,  1835. 

Island  near  the  mainland  at  Gairloch,  Bowman.  Also  given  in  Dixon’s 
Gairloch.  1 was  unable  to  find  it  on  Longa  Island. 


67 . LENTIBULA  ltl  A CEAE. 

552.  UTRICULAR] A L. 

552/2.  U.  major  Schmid.  Bladdcrwort. 

U.  neglecta  Lelim. 

Native.  In  the  still  water  of  pools  and  lochs.  Rare.  P.  July-August. 
First  record  : the  author  in  Tr.  Bot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1893. 

Lochan  Feith-an-Leothaid.  Loch  Glean  na  Muice,  Salmon.  Loch  a 
Mhuilinn. 

[U.  vulgaris  is  recorded  for  Skye  and  E.  Ross.  Unless  in  flower  it  is  well 
nigh  impossible  to  say  if  specimens  are  this  or  the  preceding  species.] 

552/3.  U.  intermedia  Dreves  and  Hayne. 

Native.  Lowland.  Shallow  watery  places  on  moors.  Rare.  P.  July. 
First  record:  Prof.  Churchill  Babington  in  Top.  Bot .,  1874. 

Loch  Maireannaeh.  Loch  Clair,  Salmon.  Glen  Torridon.  Kerrydale 

552/4.  U.  OCHROLEUC'A  Hartni.  Bladderwort. 

Native.  Lowland.  Wet  places  in  heathy  ground.  Local.  P.  July- 
August. 

First  record  : the  author  in  Itep.  B.E.C..  215.  1912. 

Coigach. 

552/5.  U.  minor  L.  Small  Bladderwort. 

Native.  Still  waters  of  pools  and  lochs.  Rare.  P.  July. 
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First  certain  record:  the  author  in  Tr.  Bot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1893. 

Gairloch,  J.  II.  Dixon.  Loch  a Alhuilinn. 

553.  PJNGU1CULA  L. 

•353/2.  P.  vulgaris  L.  Butterwort. 

Native.  Wet  moors,  ascending  to  2500  ft.  Common  and  generally  dis- 
tributed. P.  June-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Var.  alpicola  Reichb.  A very  large  flowered  form,  with  more  contiguous 
petals,  which  Dr  Boswell  at  first  thought  to  be  a form  of  grandi  flora, 
on  the  slopes  of  A Glas  Bheine  in  Kintail,  its  only  known  British 
locality. 

[_P.  alpina  L.  was  formerly  found  in  the  Black  Isle  of  Cromarty.  The 
habitat  is  now  drained  by  Pin  us  sylvestris.] 

553/4.  P.  ivu sitanica  L. 

Native.  Lowland.  Bogs.  Local.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : Hooker  FI.  Seotica,  1821. 

Achiltibuie,  V.  Buxton.  Loch  Maree,  Mr  Justice  Talbot.  Coigacli,  Miss 
Field.  Gairloch.  Kintail.  Ullapool. 


70.  LABIATAE. 

558.  MENTHA  [Tourn.]  L. 

*558/2.  M.  Alopecuroides  Hull.  Mint. 

Alien.  Waste  ground  as  a relic  of  cultivation.  P.  August. 

Gruinard,  the  author,  1886. 

*558/3.  M.  LONGIFOLIA  Huds. 

M.  sylvestris  L. 

Alien  or  error.  Gairloch,  Dixon , 1886. 

X rotundifolia  = M.  viLLOSA  Huds.  Strath,  1926. 

*558/4.  M.  spicata  Huds.  Spearmint. 

M.  viridis  L. 

Alien.  Waste  places.  Of  garden  origin.  P.  August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1887. 

On  the  beach  at  Jeantmvn. 

Var.  crispa  (L.).  Strath. 

*558/6.  M.  piperita  L.  Peppermint. 

Alien.  Waste  places.  Given  in  Dixon's  Gairloch,  1886.  Perhaps  an 
error,  but  it  occurrs  in  E.  Ross,  Sutherland  and  Inverness. 

558/7.  M.  aquatica  L.  Water  Mint. 

M.  hirsuta  Huds. 

Native.  Wet  places,  ditches,  streams,  loch  borders,  etc.  Widely  distri- 
buted in  the  lowlands.  P.  July-September. 
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First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Glen  Docharty.  Ullapool.  Applecross.  Kishorn.  Gairloch.  Aultbea. 
Var.  Ortmanniana  H.  Braun.  Kinlochewe,  1881. 
xlongifolia.  Applecross,  1893,  as  rubra. 

558/9.  M.  VERTICILLATA  (L.). 

M.  sativa  L.  M.  aquaticaxarvensis. 

Native.  Lowland.  Wet  places.  Rare.  P.  August-September. 

First  record  : the  author  in  Tv.  Bot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1894. 

Gairloch,  Dixon.  Applecross. 

558/13.  M.  arvensis  L.  Field  Mint. 

Native.  Lowland.  Wet  and  waste  places,  garden  ground.  Local.  P. 

J u ly-September . 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Side  of  Loch  Duich. 

Var.  austriaca  (Jaeq.)  Briq.  Mellon  Charles.  Flowerdale.  Aultbea. 
Gairloch. 

559.  LYC'OPUS  [Tourn.]  L. 

559/1.  L.  europaeus  L.  Gipsy-wort. 

Native.  Lowland.  Damp,  rocky  ground,  rough  shingle  by  the  coast. 

Rare.  P.  July- August. 

First  found  by  the  author  in  1881. 

Kintail,  1881. 

Var.  pubbscens  Benth.  Strath.  Little  Sand. 

561.  THYMUS  [Tourn.]  L. 

561/4.  T.  Serpyllum  L.  Thyme. 

Native,  and  as  the  aggregate  plant  widely  distributed,  ascending  to  over 
3000  ft. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

The  var.  prostratus  Horn,  was  said  to  be  found  by  Grieve,  see  Scot.  Nat. 
True  T.  Serpyllum  occurs  at  Gairloch,  Big  Sand,  Kintail,  Ullapool, 
etc. ; forma  Ericoides  W.  & G.  at  Gairloch. 

561/5.  T.  pycnotrichus  Ronn. 

Native.  Heathy,  rocky  and  sandy  places.  P.  July-August. 

First  found  by  the  author  in  1881. 

Loch  Duich  side.  Gairloch.  Kinlochewe.  Cnochan.  Gruinard.  Mel- 
vaig.  Aultbea.  Big  Sand. 

561/8.  T.  Drueei  Ronn. 

Native.  Dry  sunny  places  on  sandy  or  rocky  soils,  ascending  to  over 
2000  ft.  P.  July- August. 

First  found  by  the  author  on  Beallach  nam  bo  in  1893. 

Gairloch.  Mellon  Charles.  Port  Henderson.  Big  Sand.  Cnochan. 

561/9.  T.  zetlandicaus  Ronn.  & Druce. 

Native.  Dry,  rocky  places,  ascending  to  2500  ft.  Rare.  P.  July-August. 
First  found  by  the  author  on  quartzite  on  Ben  Eay  in  1881. 
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561/10.  T.  NKGLECTUS  Ronn. 

Native.  Heathy  places.  P.  July. 

First  found  by  the  author  on  Beallach  nam  bo  in  1893.  J 
561/11.  T.  BRITANNICUS  KoiUl. 

Native.  Rocky  and  sandy  ground,  ascending  to  2000  ft.  Local.  P. 
J u ly-September . 

First  found  bv  the  author  in  1887. 

Big  Sand.  Gairloch.  Luiehart  Forest.  Beallach  nam  bo. 

— J 

569.  NEPETA  [Rivinus]  L. 

5G9/6.  N.  hederacea  (L.)  Trev. 

N.  Crlechoma  Benth. 

Native.  Lowland.  Shady  soils.  Uncommon.  P.  June-July. 

First  record:  the  author  in  Tr.  Hot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1894. 

Ullapool.  Applecross.  Dundonnell.  Big  Sand.  Mellon  Charles.  Gair- 
loch. 

[N.  Cataria  L.  Dixon,  Gairloch,  188G.  Misnomer.] 

572.  SCUTELLARIA  L. 

572/1.  S.  GALERicuLATA  L.  Skull-cap. 

Native.  Lowland.  Wet,  stony  places.  Local.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Coigach,  Miss  Field.  Strome.  Jeantown.  Applecross. 

Var.  littoralis  Druce.  Port  Henderson.  Little  Sand.  Kishorn.  Gair- 
loch. 

573.  PRUNELLA  L. 

573/1.  P.  vulgaris  L.  All  Heal. 

Native.  Common  and  widely  distributed  in  the  lowlands,  a conspicuous 
feature  in  some  of  the  pastures.  P.  June-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

The  flowers  are  distinctly  longer  than  those  of  the  Midland  plant. 

577.  STACHYS  [Tourn.]  L. 

577/3.  S.  sylvatica  L.  Hedge  Woundwort. 

Native.  Lowland.  Rather  rare  in  rocky,  woody  and  shady  places.  P. 

July-September. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Kinloeliewe.  Applecross.  Jeantown.  Gairloch.  Poolewe. 

577/5.  S.  i'alustris  L.  Woundwort. 

Native.  Lowland.  Common  in  crops,  on  waste  ground,  foreshores, 
thatched  roofs,  etc.  P.  June-September. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Var.  can esckn s Lange.  Kinloeliewe.  Ullapool.  Melvaig. 
xS.  AM  BIG  l!  A Sm.  = S.  I’ALUSTRIS  X SYLVATICA. 

First  record  : Near  Jeantown,  Hooker  FI.  Scotica,  1821.  Still  there  in 
1893.  IF.  7 iorrer  and  Sir  IT.  Hooker  found  it  by  Loch  Canon,  sec 
Eng.  Hot.,  t.  2889,  which  is  doubtless  the  same  locality.  Aultbea. 
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*577/6.  S.  arvensis  L.  Upright  Ground  Ivy. 

Colonist.  Lowland.  Cornfields.  Local.  A.  July. 

First  record:  P.  Ewing  in  Scot.  Nat.,  186,  1891. 

Coigach,  Miss  Field.  Ullapool. 

578.  GALEOPSIS  L. 

*578/1.  G.  speciosa  Mill. 

Colonist.  Cultivated  fields.  Rare.  A.  July. 

First  record  : Prof.  Churchill  Babington  in  Top.  Hot.,  1874,  as  G.  versi- 
color. 

Gairloch,  Dixon. 

Not  seen  by  me  in  the  county. 

578/2.  G.  Tetrahit  L.  Kemp  Nettle. 

Native.  Lowland.  In  oat  crops.  Local.  A.  June-September. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Dornie.  Kinlochewe.  Ullapool.  Dundonnell.  Applecross.  Jeantown. 
Gairloch.  Inverewe. 

Var.  bifida  (Boenn.)  L.  & C.  In  cultivated  ground  at  Ullapool.  Inver- 
broom.  Jeantown.  Gairloch.  Shieldaig. 

The  white-flowered  plant  also  is  found  and  this  was  the  Lamium  album 
(sic)  of  the  Gairloch  List. 

581.  LAMIUM  [Tourn.]  L. 

*581/3.  L.  purpureum  L.  Tied  Dead  Nettle. 

Colonist.  Lowland.  Cultivated  ground.  Rare.  A.  June-September. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Dornie.  Strathcarron.  Ullapool.  Shieldaig.  Flowerdale. 

581/5.  L.  molluccellifouum  Fr.  Bed  Dead  Nettle. 

Colonist  or  Native.  Cultivated  ground.  Widely  distributed  as  a lowland 
plant.  A.  June-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1887,  as  L.  intermedium  Fr. 

Ullapool.  Aultbea.  Little  Sand.  Ivintail. 

*581/6.  L.  amplexicaulf,  L.  Kenbit. 

Colonist.  Lowland.  Cultivated  ground.  Rare.  A.  June-September. 

First  record:  the  author  in  Tr.  Bot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1894. 

Inverbroom,  Lady  Fowler.  Coulna  Craig.  Ullapool. 

[L.  HYBiUDUM  is  recorded  for  E.  Boss  and  Sutherland.] 

[L.  album  L.  Gairloch,  Dixon.  1886,  but  the  specimen  on  which  the  re- 
cord was  founded  proves  to  be  white-flowered  Galeopsis  Tetrahit.'] 

586.  TEUCRIUM  [Tourn.]  L. 

586/1.  T.  Scorouonia  L.  Wood  Sage. 

Native.  Lowland.  Dry,  heathy  ground.  Common  and  widely  distri- 
buted. P.  July-August. 
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First  record  : the  author,  1881. 


On 

the  lower  slopes  of 

Slioch. 

An  Tenllach.  Beinn 

Dearg.  Sgurr 

Fliuaran. 

587. 

AJUGA  L. 

587 

11.  A.  KEPTANS  L. 

Bugle. 

Native.  Mainly  lowland.  Shaded  or  grassy  places.  Not 

uncommon.  P. 

June-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Kinlochewe.  Strathcarron.  Jeantown.  Applecross.  Gairloch. 


587/2.  A.  pyramidalis  L.  Bugle. 

Native.  Shaded  places.  Very  rare.  B.  June. 

Gairloch,  Dixon,  1886. 

Not  seen  by  me  in  the  county,  but  it  is  a likely  plant  to  occur. 

71.  PLANT  AGIN  ACE  AE. 

588.  PLANTAGO  [Tourn.]  L. 

588/3.  P.  Coronopus  L.  Buck’ s-horn  Plantain. 

Native.  Coastal  and  lowland.  Waste  and  open  spaces  on  dunes  and 
waysides.  Rare.  P.  July-August. 

First  record:  J.  II.  Dixon.  Gairloch  (!),  1886. 

Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh,  J.  .4.  Webb.  Coigaeh,  Lady  Fowler. 

588/5.  P.  maritima  L.  Sea  Plantain. 

Native.  Common  as  a coastal  plant,  spreading  inland  to  a considerable 
elevation  on  the  hills  as  on  Slioch.  P.  J uly-September. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Yar.  pygmaea  Lange.  Ullapool. 

588/8.  P.  lanceolata  L.  liib  Grass  Plantain. 

Native.  Lowland.  Common  and  variable  in  pastures,  arable  ground, 
and  foreshores.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Var.  capitellata  Souder.  (capita ta  Presl).  Jeantown.  Big  Sand. 
Yar.  repens  (Lange).  On  rocks  at  Jeantown. 

Yar.  eriophora  llapin.  Big  Sand.  Gruinard.  Gairloch. 

588/10.  P.  major  L.  Plantain. 

Native.  Lowland.  In  waste  places,  pastures,  near  houses  and  roadways, 
etc.  Common.  P.  July-September. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Maree.  Ullapool.  Gairloch.  Applecross.  Jeantown. 

Yar.  intermedia  (Gilib.)  Syme.  Bare  places  by  roads,  and  on  foreshores. 
Aultbea.  Ullapool.  Jeantown.  etc. 

588/9.  P.  media  L.  Plantain. 

/'Native.  Lowland.  Pastures.  P.  July. 

Near  Talhulale  Pier,  D.  Bussell  in  Scot'  Nat.,  163,  1900;  103,  1901. 
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589.  LITTORELLA  Berg. 

589/1.  L.  uniflora  Asch.  Shore-weed . 

L.  juncea  Berg.  L.  lacustris  L. 

Native.  Loch  bottoms.  Locally  abundant.  P.  July-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Maree.  Loch  Mhuilinn.  Loch  Achall. 


72.  ILLECEMiA  CEA  E. 

595.  SCLERANTHUS  L. 

*595/2.  S.  annuls  L.  Knawell. 

Colonist.  Lowland.  Cultivated  ground.  Rare.  A.  July-August. 
First  record  : the  author  in  Tv.  Bot.  Sor.  Ed.,  155.  1894. 

Tvinlochewe. 


74.  < 'HENOrODIA  CEA  E. 

600.  GHENOPODTU M [Tourn.]  L. 

*600/3.  C.  Bonus-Henricus  L.  Good  King  Henry. 

Alien.  Waste  places.  Rare.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Dornie,  but  near  houses. 


*600/8.  C.  album  L.  Goosefoot. 

Colonist.  Lowland.  Cultivated  ground  and  waste  places,  foreshores, 
etc.  A.  July-September. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Yar.  candicans  (Lam.).  Little  Sand.  Melvaig.  Ullapool.  Strathcar- 
ron. 

Yar.  virioksuens  St  Amans.  (yoganum).  Ullapool.  Dundonnell.  Jean- 
town. 


[C.  murale  L.  and  C.  trbicum  L.  in  Dixon’s  Gairloch,  1886,  are  mis- 
nomers.] 


606.  ATR 1 PLEX  [Tourn .]  L. 

606/3.  A.  patula  L.  Orach e. 

Native.  Lowland.  As  a shingle  plant  and  in  cultivated  ground.  Local. 
A.  July-October. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881,  as  .4.  Smithii. 

Jeantown.  Ullapool.  Poolewe.  Gairloch.  Shieldaig.  Melvaig. 

Yar.  ang ustissim a Gren.  & Godr.  (angustifolia  Sin.).  Ullapool.  Gair- 
loch. 


606/5.  A.  hastata  L.  Orachc. 

Native.  Coastal,  and  on  cultivated  ground.  Local.  A.  July-September. 
First  found  by  the  author  in  1881. 

Strorne.  Ullapool.  Port  Henderson.  Aultbea. 
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606/7.  A.  glabriuscui.a  Edmonst. 

.4.  Babingtonii  Woods. 

Native.  Maritime  shingle.  Common.  A.  or  P.  Angust-October. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Torridon.  Ullapool.  Loch  Broom.  Poolewe.  Shieldaig.  Applecross, 
1913. 

Yar.  Babingtonii  (Woods).  The  reddish  coloured  plant  is  perhaps  the 
commoner  form,  as  at  Poolewe,  Ullapool,  Loch  Oarron  side,  etc. 

[A.  mabitima  Hall,  is  recorded  for  Skye  and  Sutherland.] 

611.  SALICORNI A [Tourn.]  L. 

611/4.  S.  europaea  L.  Samphire. 

Native.  Muddy  seashores.  Local.  A.  August-October. 

First  found  by  J.  Tl.  Dixon , 1886,  as  an  aggregate. 

Applecross,  Allan.  Gairloch.  Dixon.  Plentiful  by  Loch  C'arron  below 
Jeantown.  1893. 

611/5.  S.  BAMOSissiMA  Woods.  Samphire. 

Native.  Muddy  seashores.  Local.  A.  August-October. 

First  record:  the  author  in  Ttep.  B.E.C.,  130,  1926. 

Near  Shieldaig. 

612.  DONDIA  Adans. 

612/2.  1).  mabitima  (L.)  Druce.  Seablite. 

Suarda  maritima  Bum. 

Native.  Sea  coasts.  Local  on  sand  or  small  shingle.  P.  Julv-September. 
First  record:  Lightfoot  FI.  Scotica,  1777,  as  Chenopodium  maritimum. 
Loch  Broom,  Lightfoot.  Loch  Carron.  Applecross.  Kishorn.  Little 
Loch  Broom.  Ullapool.  Gairloch. 

Yar.  ebecta  Moq.-Tand.  Loch  Carron. 

Yar.  proctmbens  =•  vulgaris  (Moq.)  Dr.  Loch  Carron. 

613.  SALSOLA  L. 

613/1.  S.  Kali  L.  Saltwort. 

Native.  Coastal.  On  shingle.  Rare.  P.  August-September. 

First  record  : Gairloch,  J.  H.  Dixon,  1886. 


76.  POLYGON  ACE  A E. 

615.  POLYGONUM  [Tourn.]  L. 

*615/2.  P.  Convolvulus  L Black  Bindweed. 

Colonist.  Lowland.  Cultivated  ground.  Bare.  A.  July-October. 

First  record  : Gairloch,  J . 77.  Dixon,  1886. 

Kinlochewe.  Ullapool. 

615/4.  P.  viviparum  L. 

Native.  Alpine  or  Subalpine.  Wet,  grassy  places. 

J uly. 


Rare.  P.  June- 
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First  record:  Gairlooh,  J.  IT.  Dixon , 1886. 

Beinn  Fiadha,  J.  77.  Dixon.  Cnochan,  1894. 

615/5.  P.  AMPHiniuM  L. 

Native.  Lowland.  Wet  places  and  pools.  Rare.  P.  July-September. 
First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Dornie.  Strath,  as  the  land  form,  var.  terrestre. 

615/6.  P.  soabrum  Moench. 

V.  lapathifolium  auct. 

Native  or  Colonist.  Cornfields.  Local.  A.  July-September. 

First  record:  the  author.  1881.  as  V.  lapathifolium. 

Ullapool.  Dornie.  Kinlochewe.  Jeantown.  Applecross. 

615/7.  P.  Persicaria  L.  Spotted  Snakeirced. 

Native.  Lowland.  Chiefly  in  cornfields.  A.  July-September. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Applecross.  Strathearron.  Ullapool.  Gairloeh.  Aultbea.  Shieldaig, 
etc. 

615/9.  P.  Hydroptper  L.  Waterpepper. 

Native.  Lowland.  Damp  places.  Rather  common.  A.  July-August. 
First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Kinlochewe.  Ullapool.  Gruinard.  Strathearron.  Applecross. 

615/14.  P.  aviculare  L.  Knot-grass. 

Native.  Lowland.  Waste  ground,  sea  shingle,  etc.  Common.  A.  June- 
October. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Var.  heterophylltjm  (Lindm.)  is  the  common  form. 

Var.  .UARiNUM  S.  F.  Gray.  (Morale).  Melvaig.  Inverewe.  Port  Hen- 
derson. 

This  is  doubtless  the  V.  nmritinum  of  Dixon’s  Gairloeh,  1886. 

615/15.  P.  equale  Lindm.  Knot-grass. 

Native.  Lowland.  Waste  places.  Rare.  A.  or  B.  August. 

First  record:  the  author,  as  7*.  arenastrum >. 

Melvaig. 

*615/31.  P.  POI,Y stach yum  Wall. 

Alien,  India.  Of  garden  origin.  P.  July-September. 

Well  established  at  Poolewe.  Aultbea,  probably  owing  its  origin  to  the 
garden  of  Mr  Hanbury.  See  Bep.  B.E.C.,  131,  1926. 

*615/32.  P.  cuspidatum  Sieb.  & Zucc. 

Alien,  Japan.  Likely  to  spread.  P.  Julv-October. 

First  record  : the  author,  1894. 

Braemore.  Aultbea.  Flowerdale. 
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*615/33.  P.  sach  a linens  e Schmidt. 

Alien,  Saghalien  Island.  Of  garden  origin.  P.  Angust-Oetober. 
Braemore,  1894. 

617.  OXYRIA  Hill. 

617/1.  0.  digyna  Hill.  Mountain  Sorrel. 

Native.  Alpine,  but  brought  down  by  streams  to  a low  level.  Wet  rocky 
places,  ascending  to  3000  ft.  P.  July-October. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Sgurr  Fhuaran.  Beinn  Fiadha.  An  Teallach.  Meall  Gorm.  The  Slioch. 
Bey  Eay.  Beinn  Dearg.  Sgurr  Mhor.  On  low  levels,  Glen  Docharty, 
■T.  .1.  Webb.  Near  sea  level,  Duncraig  Castle.  On  the  sea  be  ich  at 
Appleeross.  Near  Plockton. 


618.  RUMEX  L. 

618/2.  R.  longifolius  DC. 

11.  domesticus  Hartm. 

Native.  Lowland.  Waste  places,  roadsides,  and  near  dwellings.  Local. 

P.  July-October. 

First  record  : the  author. 

Jeantown.  Strathcarron,  1893. 

X obtusifolius  = R.  Arnottii  Druce  = R.  conspersus  Arnott  not  of  Hart- 
mann. Strathcarron. 

618/3.  R.  crispus  L.  Curled  Dock. 

Native.  Waste  places,  cultivated  ground,  pastures  and  shingles.  Com- 
mon. P.  July-October. 

First  record:  the  author,  1886. 

Var.  trigrantjlatus  Svme.  Jeantown.  Melvaig.  Ullapool.  Gairloch. 
X obtusifolius  = R . acutus  L.  Strathcarron.  Port  Henderson, 
x proquinquus  = R . crispus  x longifolius.  Strathcarron. 

618/6.  R.  obtusifolius  L.  Broad-leaved  Dock. 

Native?  Lowland.  Waste  places.  Not  rare.  P.  July-October. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Strathcarron.  Jeantown.  Dornie.  Ullapool.  Aohnashellach.  Poolewe. 
Gairloch. 

618/9.  R.  conglomeratus  Sclireb. 

Native?  Waste  places.  Rare.  P 
First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Strome.  Ullapool. 

618/14.  R.  Acetosa  I,.  Sorrel. 

Native.  Common  and  widely  distributed  in  grassy  and  heathy  places, 
ascending  to  3500  ft.  P.  July-October, 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 


Sharp  Dock. 


August. 
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618/15.  R.  ARIFOLIUS  All. 

Var.  scoticus  Dr.  Native.  Subalpine  rocks,  on  ledges  and  in  the  damp 
talus.  Rare.  P.  July-August. 

First  found  by  the  author  in  1925. 

Cnoehan  rocks. 

618/16.  R.  Acetosella  L.  Sheep's  Sorrel. 

Native.  Lowland.  Common  and  generally  distributed  in  dry  pastures 
and  rocky  soils,  ascending  to  2000  ft.  P.  Julv-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 


79.  VTA  VA  ON  A CEA  V. 

625.  HTPPOPHAE  L. 

*625/1.  H.  Rhamnoides  L.  Sea  Buckthorn. 

Alien.  Planted  on  sand  dunes.  Shrub.  July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1925. 

Gairloch. 

82.  EUPHORBIA  CEA  E. 

628.  EUPHORBIA  L. 

*628/7.  E.  Helioscopia  L.  Sun  Spurge. 

Colonist.  Lowland.  Cornfields.  Rare.  A.  July-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1887. 

Kinlochewe.  Dundonnell.  Mellon  Charles. 

*628/14.  E.  Peplus  L.  Petty  Spurge. 

Colonist.  Lowland.  Garden  ground.  Rare.  A.  July-August. 

First  record : the  author,  1887. 

Kinlochewe.  Strathcarron.  Gairloch. 

632.  MERCURIALIS  L. 

632/1.  M.  perennis  L.  Herb  Mercury. 

Native.  Shady  places.  Very  rare.  P.  July-August. 

First  record:  Gairloch.  J.  TT . Dixon,  1886. 

Kintail. 

83.  U LM  ACE  AE . 

633.  ULMUS  [Tourn.]  L. 

633/1.  U.  Montana  Stokes.  Wych  Elm. 

T’ . carnpestris  L.,  p.p.  TT . glabra  Huds.,  p.p. 

Native.  Lowland.  Cliffs  and  sides  of  glens,  scattered  through  the 
county.  Tree.  March. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Duich.  Strathcarron.  Applecross.  Dundonnell.  Gairloch. 
Flowerdale. 


633/2.  U.  holi.anmca  Mill. 

This  is  a planted  hybrid  as  at  Flowerdale. 


Dutch  Elm. 
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*633/5.  U.  sativa  Mill.  English  Elm. 

U.  suherosa  Ehrh.  U.  campestris  auct.  ang. 

Alien.  As  a planted  tree,  Gairloch.  Braemore,  etc. 

First  recorded  by  the  author  in  1881. 

84.  URT1CACEAE. 

634.  HUMULUS  L. 

*634/1.  M.  Lupux.ua  L.  Hop. 

Alien.  Lowland.  Roadsides,  only  of  garden  origin.  Rare.  P.  July- 
August. 

First  recorded  by  the  author  in  1926. 

I nverewe. 


637.  URTICA  [Tourn.]  L. 

637/1.  U.  dioica  L.  Nettle. 

Native.  Lowland.  Usually  about  houses,  on  foreshores  and  shingle. 

Widely  distributed.  Ascending  to  1200  ft.  P.  July-September. 
First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Ullapool.  Jeantown.  Gairloch.  Glen  Sliiel.  Loch  Alsh. 

637/2.  U.  ueens  L.  Small  Nettle. 

Native.  Lowland.  Waste  places  about  dwellings  and  byres.  Local  and 
rare.  A.  July- August. 

First  record:  P.  Ewing  in  Scot.  Nat.,  1892. 

Common  about  Ullapool.  Jeantown.  Melvaig.  Gairloch.  Strath. 
[Parietauia  ramiflora  is  recorded  for  W.  Sutherland.] 

85.  MY  RICA  CEAE. 

641 . MYRTCA  L. 

641/1.  M.  Gale  L.  Sweet  Gale. 

Native.  Boggy  places.  Ascends  to  1200  ft.  Common  and  generally 
distributed.  Shrub.  April-June. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Broom,  Ixicty  Fowler.  Achiltibuie,  V.  Buxton. 


86.  AMENT  ACE  AE. 

642.  BETULA  [Tourn.]  L. 

642/1.  B.  alba  L.  Birch. 

Native.  Mainly  lowland,  ascending  to  1800  ft.  Common  and  widely 
distributed.  Tree.  April-May. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Broom.  Kinlochewe.  Applecross.  Coigach.  Loch  Duich.  Achi! 
tibuie.  Dundonnell,  etc. 

Var.  pendula  Roth.  Flowerdale.  Dundonnell,  etc. 

X pubescens  = B.  uybrioa  Bechst.  Braemore. 
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642/2.  B.  PUBESCENS  Ehrh.  Birch. 

B.  glutinosa  Wallr.  B.  tomentosa  Reith. 

Native.  Common  and  widely  distributed  in  the  straths  and  on  peaty 
soils.  Tree.  April-May. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Var.  micropuylla  E.  S.  M.  (parvifolia).  Kinlochewe.  Strathcarron. 
Rhidorroeh. 

642/3.  B.  nana  L.  Dwarf  Birch. 

Native.  Subalpine  up  to  2800  ft.  or  more.  Wet  upland  moors.  Local. 
Shrub.  June. 

First  records:  Loc*h  Glass  [in  E.  Ross],  Liglitfoot  FI.  Scotica,  1777.  Top. 

7 lot.,  without  personal  authority,  1874.  Gairloch,  Dixon,  1886. 
Fairly  abundant  about  Braemore  (!),  Lady  Fowler.  Beinn  Dearg,  fre- 
quent. Beilin  Liath  Beag.  By  Loch  Droma. 

643.  ALNUS  [Tourn.]  Mill. 

643/1.  A.  Alnus  (L.)  Karst.  Alder. 

A . glut i no.ia  G a ert n . 

Native.  Lowland.  Wet  places,  streams  and  loch  sideis.  Common.  Tree. 
April. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Maree  side.  Gairloch.  Loch  Alsh.  Dundonnell.  Inverbroom,  etc. 

645.  CORYLUS  [Tourn.]  L. 

645/1.  C.  Aveu.ana  L.  Hazel. 

Native.  Lowland.  Lot'll  sides  and  glens.  Not  very  common.  Shrub. 
April. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Strome.  Kinlochewe.  Loch  Broom.  Dundonnell.  Loch  Maree. 


646.  QUERCUS  [Tourn.]  L. 

646/1.  Q.  Robur  L. 

Native.  Woods.  Lowland.  Rare.  Tree.  May. 

First  record:  Prof.  Balfour  in  Dot.  Sac.  FjXc.,  i.,  143. 
Flowerdale.  Braemore. 


Oak. 


646/2.  Q.  SESSii.iFi.oRA  Salisb.  Sessile  Oak. 

Native.  Lowland.  Straths.  Local.  Tree.  May. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Kinlochewe.  Dundonnell.  Jeantmvn.  Applecross.  Gairloch.  Loch 
Duich. 

647.  CASTANEA  [Tourn.]  Mill. 

*647/1.  C.  Castanea  (L.)  Karst. 

C.  saliva  Mill.  C.  vesra  Gaertn. 

Alien,  Europe.  Rare.  A |>lanted  tree.  May. 

First  record:  the  author,  in  Bep.  B.E.C.,  132.  1026. 

Braemore.  Flowerdale. 


Street  Chestnut. 
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649.  FAGUS  [Tourn.]  L. 

*649/1.  F.  sylvatic'a  L.  Beech. 

Alien.  Planted.  Rare.  Tree.  May. 

First  record:  tin1  author,  1881. 

Gairloch.  Braemore.  Loch  Dnich. 

87.  SALICACEAE. 

650.  SALTX  [Tourn.]  L. 

*650/1.  S.  pentaxuka  L.  Bay-lea  ved  Willow. 

? Alien.  Given  in  Dixon’s  Gairloch,  1886.  but  not  seen  by  me  in  the 
county.  It  is  recorded  for  Sutherland. 

*650/2.  S.  fragii.is  L.  Crack  Willow. 

Doubtfully  native.  Lowland.  Rare.  Tree.  May. 

First  record  : the  author.  1926. 

Gairloch.  Gruinard. 

*650/3.  S.  alba  L.  White  Willow. 

Alien.  Rare.  A planted  tree.  May. 

First  seen  by  the  author  in  1881. 

Gairloch,  Eicon.  Jeantown.  etc. 

Yar.  vitf.llina  (L.)  Stokes.  Flowerdale. 

*650/5.  S.  nr  nit  a Huds.  Bed  Willow. 

-S',  purpurea  x viminalis. 

Alien?  Probably  planted.  Small  tree.  May. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Tnverlael.  Kinloehewe.  Gairloch. 

*650/5.  S.  purpurea  L.  Pvrple  Osier. 

Alien.  A small  planted  tree.  May. 

First  record : the  author,  from  Flowerdale  in  Bep.  B.E.C.,  133,  1926. 

650/6.  S.  viminalis  L.  Osier  Willow. 

Possibly  native  but  usually  planted.  Lowland.  Small  tree.  May. 
First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Strome.  Loch  Broom.  Jeantown.  Melvaig.  Letterewe. 

1 ar.  rugos a (Leefe).  Kinloehewe,  planted. 

650/7.  S.xSmithiana  Willd. 

A hybrid  tree,  probably  planted.  Rare.  May. 

First  record  : the  author,  1887. 

Loch  Broom. 

650/8.  S.  Caprea  L.  Qoat  Willow. 

Native.  Lowland.  Ravines  and  straths.  Local.  Tree.  May. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Braemore.  Flowerdale, 
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650/9.  S.  aijrita  L. 

Native.  Abundant  in  the  lowland  moors,  ascending  to  1500  ft.  Shrub. 
May. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Common  about  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh.  Duirinish.  Strathcarron,  Marshall . 
Var.  minor  And.  Torridon. 

X reruns -S.  am  big  ua  Sm.  Gairloch,  Dixon.  Kishorn,  1893. 

650/10.  S.  c'Ineuea  L.  Grey  Willow. 

Native.  Usually  lowland,  ascending  to  1200  ft.  Common  and  variable 
in  the  straths,  on  the  sides  of  ravines  and  gorges  and  round  lochs. 
Small  tree.  May. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Var.  oleikolia  (Sm.).  Loch  Maree  side. 

650/11.  S.  rkrens  L.  Creeping  Willow. 

Native.  Heathy  places  and  sandy  coasts.  Local.  Shrub.  May. 

First  record:  the  author,  1887. 

Coigach,  V.  Buxton.  Ben  Kay.  Kishorn.  Gairloch.  Mellon  Charles. 
Var.  fusca  (L.).  Gairloch. 

*650/13.  S.  phylicifolia  L. 

Probably  planted.  Rare.  Small  tree.  May. 

First  record  : Allan  in  Tr.  Bot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1886. 

Applecross,  Allan.  Gairloch,  1926. 

[S.  Andeksoniana  Sm.  = S.  nigricans  is  included  in  Dixon’s  Gairloch, 
1886,  but  needs  confirmation.] 

|_S.  Myksinites  is  reported  from  Sutherland  and  E.  Ross  and  S.  reticu- 
lata from  Sutherland.] 

650/16.  S.  lapronum  L. 

Native.  On  alpine  rocks.  Very  rare.  Small  shrub.  June-July. 

First  record  : Mr  Campbell  in  Top.  Bot.,  1874,  without  locality. 

650/18.  S.  hkrbacea  L.  Dwarf  Willow. 

Native.  Alpine.  Rocky  places.  Local.  Tiny  shrub.  June. 

First  record  : Prof . Graham  in  Tr.  Bot.  Soc.  Ed.  i.,  202,  1843. 

On  the  red  sandstone  below  Ben  Tarshain.  Descends  to  1500  ft.  on  Beinn 
Liath  Mhor,  Mac  Vicar.  Applecross,  Graham.  Ben  Kay.  An  Teal- 
lach,  1893.  Meall  Gorin.  Beinn  Fiadha.  Beinn  Dearg.  Sgurr 
Mhor.  Fannich.  Slioeh.  A large  leaved  form  on  a mountain  N.W. 
of  Loch  Carron. 

| S.  reticulata  L.  Dixon.  Gairloch,  1886,  is  perhaps  an  error  for  awrita. 
He  also  gives  an  S.  angusti folia .] 
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651.  POPULUS  [Tourn.]  L. 

651/2.  P.  tremula  L.  Aspen. 

Native.  Rocky  river  sides,  mountain  cliffs,  etc.  Common  and  widely 
distributed.  Tree.  May. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Aehiltibuie,  V.  lhixton.  Cnochan.  Rhidorroch.  Braemore.  Dundon 
nell.  Gairloch.  Loch  Maree.  Strathcarron. 

*651/5.  P.  Deltoides  Marsh.  American  Black  Poplar. 

P.  serotina  Hart.  P.  nigra  auct.  non  L. 

Alien  (?),  N.  America.  As  a planted  tree.  May. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881,  as  nigra. 

Ullapool.  Jeantown.  Loch  Duich. 

*651/6.  P.  Taccamahacca  Mill.  The  Ontario  Poplar. 

P.  candicans  Ait. 

Alien,  N.  America.  A planted  tree,  as  at  Kinlochevve,  etc. 

88.  EM  PE  Tit  A CEAE . 

652.  EMPETRUM  [Tourn.]  L. 

652/1.  E.  nigrum  L.  Crowberry. 

Native.  Mountain  heathy  places.  Abundant  and  widely  distributed, 
descending  to  near  sea  level  on  Little  Sand  and  on  the  Isle  of  Longa 
and  ascending  to  3400  ft. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

91.  ORCHID  ACE  AE. 

659.  MALAXIS  Sw. 

659/1.  M.  paludosa  Sw.  Boy  Orchid. 

Native.  Wet,  mossy  bogs  and  slopes.  Local.  P.  July-August. 

First  record:  Pro f.  Graham  in  Tr.  I lot.  Soc.  Ed.  i.,  202,  1843. 

Base  of  cliffs,  Loch  Maree,  Graham.  Near  Loch  Clair.  Near  river  at 
Kinlochewe,  Salmon.  Gairloch,  /).  Russell.  In  Glen  Doeharty  grow- 
ing with  Hypnum  revolvens.  Rather  common  on  the  shores  of  Loch 
Maree. 

661.  CORALLORRH I Z A Chatel. 

661/1.  C.  Coralj.orrhiza  (L.)  Druce.  Coral-root  Orchid. 

C.  innata  Br.  C.  trifida  Chatel. 

Native.  Wet  woods.  Very  rare.  P.  June-July. 

First  record:  Lightfuot  FI.  Scotica,  1777,  as  Ophrys  corallorrhiza . 

In  a moist,  hanging  wood  called  Cabal,  on  the  south  side,  near  the  head 
of  Little  Loch  Broom,  Light  foot . 

Repeated  search  has  been  made  lor  it  about  Dundonnell  but  hitherto 
without  success. 

663.  LI  ST  ERA  Br. 

663/1.  L.  ovata  Br.  Twayblade. 

Native.  Grassy,  shady  places,  or  on  open  grassy  dunes  or  woodlands. 
Local.  P.  July-August. 
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First  record:  Prof.  Graham  in  Tr.  Bot.  Soc.  Ed.,  302.  1843. 

Seems  to  be  limited  to  the  limestone  or  calcareous  sea  sand,  Applecross. 
Graham.  Cnochan,  Lady  Fowler.  Achiltibuie,  T\  Buxton.  Near 
Ullapool.  Kishorn.  Little  Sand.  With  a slender  form  at  Mellon 
Charles. 

663/2.  L.  c'ohdata  Br.  Small  Twayblade. 

Native.  Heathy  places,  often  in  shade  of  bracken.  Local.  P.  July. 

First  record:  Light  foot  FI.  Scotica,  1777,  as  Ophrys  cordata. 

About  Little  Loch 'Broom,  Light foot . Near  Loch  Broom,  Lady  Fowler. 
Loch  Maree.  On  the  limestone  near  Ullapool.  Near  Dundonnell. 
Rhidorroeh. 

665.  GOODYERA  Br. 

665/1.  G.  hepens  Br. 

Native.  Woods.  Very  rare.  P.  July. 

First  record:  Light  foot  FI.  Scotica,  1777,  as  Satyrium  repens. 

Among  the  Hypna  in  an  old  shady,  moist,  hanging  birch  wood  called 
Cabal,  or  Yellowhill,  facing  the  house  of  Mr  Mackenzie  of  Dundon- 
nell, about  two  miles  from  the  head  of  Little  Loch  Broom,  Lightfoot, 
and  first  as  British.  Iks  association  with  the  name  of  Goodyer  arose 
from  a mistake  of  Robert  Brown’s  thinking  it  was  the  orchid  men- 
tioned by  Goodyer  in  Gerard’s  Herbal.  Its  older  name  is  Epipactis 
re  pc  ns. 

This  has  hitherto  evaded  my  search. 

667.  CEPHALANTHERA  Rich. 

667/3.  C.  longifolia  Fritech.  White  Helleborine. 

C.  e n si  folia  Rich. 

Native.  Lowland.  Wooded  places.  Very  rare.  P.  July. 

First  record  : Dixon,  Gairloch,  1886. 

Dr  Mackenzie  (1800-25)  says  “the  braes  and  wooded  hillocks  of  Gairloch 
were  a perfect  jungle  of  every  kind  of  loveable  shrub  and  wild  flower 
. . . some  of  the  Epipactis  tribe  being  everywhere  a lovely  . . .” 
Dixon  says  Epipactis  ensifolia,  formerly  abundant,  is  now  almost 
unknown.  In  June  1883  I discovered  one  plant  on  a stony  place  by 
water.  In  1885  two  plants  were  seen  at  the  same  place. 

668.  HELLEBORINE  [Dill.]  Mill. 

668/1.  H.  latifolia  Druce. 

Native.  Lowland.  Wooded  places.  Rare.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : Epipactis  latifolia  with  pale  flowers  on  the  limestone  at 
Applecross,  Prof.  Graham  in  Tr.  Bot.  Soc.  Ed.  i.,  302,  1843. 

Loch  Broom,  Lady  Fowler,  1912. 

A form  of  this  (perhaps  atroviolacea)  was  recorded  as  Cephalanthera 
rubra  by  .4.  Webster  in  Card.  Chronicle.  109,  1921,  from  Gairloch. 

[H.  athopuhpcuea  (Rafn.)  Druce  grows  in  W.  Sutherland.] 
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669.  ORCHIS  [Tourn.]  L. 

[669/6.  0.  eatifoi.ia  L.  Duirinish.  Strathcarron,  E.  S.  Marshall. 

This  is  0.  praetermissa  or  its  hybrid.] 

669/7  . 0.  incaknata  L.  Marsh  Orchid. 

Native.  Lowland.  Marshy  places,  and  wet  sandy  places.  Local.  P. 
July- August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Duich.  Rhidorroch.  Gairloch. 

Var.  pulchrior  ( pulchellu ) Druce.  Gairloch. 

669/8.  0.  praetermissa  Druce.  Marsh  Orchid. 

0.  latifolia  L.,  p.p. 

Native.  Lowland.  Marshy  places.  Locally  common.  P.  July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881,  as  latifolia. 

Coigach,  Miss  Field.  Duirinish,  Marshall,  as  latifolia,  in  Journ.  Mot., 
132,  1910.  Ullapool.  Dundonnell.  Poolewe.  Strathcarron. 

Var.  pulcheli.a  Druce.  Often  on  wet  places  of  shell-sand.  Poolewe. 
Ullapool.  Coigach.  Cnoclian.  Little  Sand. 

669/9.  0.  PURPURKiJ.A  Steph. 

?0.  maculatax  praetermissa  var.  pulchella. 

Native.  Moist  places.  Local.  P.  July. 

First  found  by  the  author,  1925. 

Gairloch.  Poolewe. 

669/10.  O.  maculata  I;.  Spotted  Orchid. 

O.  ericetorum.  0.  praecox  Webster.  0.  elodes  Griseb. 

Native.  Heathy  moors,  ascending  to  over  2000  ft.  Abundant  and  wide- 
ly distributed.  P.  July-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Kinlochewe.  Torridon.  Port  Henderson.  Gairloch.  Isle  of  Longa, 
very  beautiful  specimens.  Aultbea.  Dundonnell.  Inverbroom. 
Braemore.  Rhidorroch,  etc. 

Var.  macrogeossa  Dr.  Mellon  Charles. 

Var.  candidissima  (Weber)  Dr.  ( leucantha ).  Braemore. 
x praetermissa  = 0.  Hallii  Dr.  Poolewe.  Cnoclian. 

669/11.  0.  Fuchsii  Druce.  Spotted  Orchid. 

Native.  Lowland.  On  calcareous  sea  sand.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record:  the  author  in  Rep.  B.E.C.,  135,  1926. 

With  Anthyllis  at  Little  Sand. 

669/14.  O.  mascula  L.  Early  V-urple  Orchid. 

Native.  Grassy  places  and  rocky  ledges,  ascending  to  1200  ft.  Local. 

P.  July. 

First  record:  the  author.  1881. 

Strathcarron,  MacVicar.  Ullapool.  Rhidorroch.  Cnoclian.  Jeantown. 
Gairloch.  Dundonnell.  Strome. 
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[672.  OPHRYS  L. 

672/5.  0.  muscifera  Huds.  Fly  Orchid. 

Mr  B.  Savile  Ogle  brought  a root  of  an  orchid  which  he  found  near 
Achnashellach  to  his  garden  in  Oxfordshire  and  he  believes  a plant 
of  the  fly  orchid  which  flowered  there  was  from  the  Ross-shire  root. 
Confirmatory  evidence  is  needed  before  it  can  be  admitted  to  the 
flora.] 

[Herminium  Monorchis  Br.  Dixon,  Gairloch,  1886.  An  impossible 
plant.  Probably  Malaxis  was  meant.] 

674.  HABENARTA  Willd. 

674/1.  H.  Gymnadenia  Druce.  Fragrant  Orchid. 

II.  conopea  Benth.  not  of  Planch.  Gymnadenia  conopsea  Br. 
Platanthera. 

Native.  Lowland.  Marshy  places.  Local.  P.  July. 

First  record:  C.  Bailey  in  Rep.  Bot.  Bee.  Club,  1883. 

Gairloch,  C.  Bailey,  1883.  Duirinish,  Marshall,  1910.  Kishorn.  Rhidor- 
roch.  Cnochan.  Strome.  Little  Sand.  Laid.  Isle  of  Longa.  Mel- 
lon Charles. 

674/3.  H.  albida  Br. 

Native.  Lowland.  Grassy  places.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record:  Gairloch.  Dixon , 1886. 

Plentiful  about  Kinloehewe,  D.  Bussell  in  Scot.  Nat.,  108,  1910.  Gair- 
loch, Dixon.  On  limestone  near  Ullapool.  Rather  plentiful  near 
lthidorroch. 

674/4.  H.  viridis  Br.  Frog  Orchid. 

Coeloglossum  virid e . 

Native.  Grassy  places,  preferring  limestone,  chiefly  on  calcareous  soils. 

Local.  P.  July-August. 

First  record:  Allan  in  Tr.  Bot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1886. 

Applecross,  Allan.  Near  Ullapool.  Cnochan.  Kishorn.  Little  Sand. 

Mellon  Charles.  Abundant  and  with  branched  spikes  at  Kishorn. 
Yar.  Vaillantii  (Ten.)  Fernald.  (bracteata  A.  Gray.).  Cnochan. 

674/6.  H.  virescens  Druce.  Large  Butterfly  Orchid. 

II.  chloroleuca  Ridley. 

Native.  Lowland.  Moist,  heathy  places.  Local.  P.  July-August. 
First  record  : Gairloch,  Dixon,  1886. 

Duirinish,  Marshall.  Gairloch.  Dixon.  Applecross,  Allan.  Grass  fields 
near  Dundonnell.  Poolewe.  Mellon  Charles. 

674/7.  H.  bifolia  Br.  Butterfly  Orchid. 

Native.  Lowland.  Boggy,  heathy  places.  Local.  P.  July- August. 
First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Duirinish,  Marshall.  Loch  Torridon.  Strome.  Loch  Duich.  Rhidor- 
roch.  Duncraig.  Dundonnell.  Poolewe.  Little  Sand. 
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92.  IRIDACEAE. 

67(3.  IRIS  [Tourn.]  L. 

670/1.  1.  Pseudacorus  L.  Yellow  Flag. 

Native.  Lowland.  Swampy  places,  especially  near  the  sea,  often  in 
great  masses.  P.  July. 

First  record:  the  author.  1881. 

Achmore.  Ullapool.  Kishorn.  Applecross.  Jeantown.  Gairloch.  Port 
Henderson,  etc. 


683.  TRITON! A Ker-Gawl. 

*683/1.  T.  crocosmiflora  Nicholson.  Montbretia. 

Alien,  of  garden  origin.  An  escape  likely  to  become  naturalised  at 
Strath.  See  Hep.  B.E.C.,  136.  1926. 

95.  LI  LI  ACE  AE. 

702.  ALLIUM  [Tourn.]  L. 

702/6.  A.  uusinum  L.  Ramsons. 

Native.  Lowland.  Wooded  places.  Local.  P.  Julj-. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

A Ghairbhe,  Salmon.  Loch  Duich,  II.  A.  Dixon.  Braemore,  Lady 
Fowler.  Stroine.  On  steep  rocks  by  the  waterfall  at  Jeantown, 
1893.  Cnoehan  rocks. 

[702/9.  A.  olkuacetjm  L.  Garlic. 

? Native.  Given  in  Dixon’s  Gairloch,  1886,  but  needs  confirmation.] 

[Con v a i.laki a majalxs  is  found  in  Easterness.] 

706.  SCILLA  L. 

706/1.  S.  NON-sciui’TA  H.  & L.  7 Hue  Hell,  Wild  Hyacinth. 

S.  nutans  Sm.  S.  festalis  Salisb. 

Native.  Lowland,  but  ascending  to  1000  ft.  Widely  distributed  and 
locally  common  on  grassy  banks,  rock  ledges,  wooded  and  ferny 
slopes.  P.  Mav-June. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Isle  on  Loch  Maree.  Ullapool.  Braemore.  Gairloch.  Inverewe.  Mel- 
lon Charles,  etc. 

[ S.  vkkna  grows  in  Skye  and  Sutherland,  and  Gagea  lutea  in  Easterness.] 

714.  NARTHECTUM  [Moehr.]  Huds. 

71,4/1.  N.  oss i f a ag r m Huds.  Lancashire  Asphodel. 

Native.  Lowland,  but  ascending  to  2500  ft.  or  more.  Boggy  places. 
Abundant.  P.  July-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

The  flowers  have  a clove-pink  like  perfume. 
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715.  T0F1ELDIA  Huds. 

715/1.  T.  FALUSTRI8  Huds. 

Native.  Mountain,  boggy  places,  and  by  mountain  rills,  ascending  to 
2000  ft.  Local.  P.  July-August. 

First  record:  Prof.  Graham  in  Tr.  Hot.  Soc.  Ed.  i.,  202,  1843. 

Loch  Maree,  Graham.  Braemore,  Lady  Fowler.  The  Slioch.  Ben  Eay. 
Beinn  Dearg.  Beinn  Liath  Beag.  An  Teallach.  Loch  Droma . 

97.  JUNCACEAE. 

718.  JUNCUS  [Tourn.]  L. 

718/3.  J.  conglomerates  L.  Clustered  Bush. 

Native.  Wet  places.  Abundant  and  generally  distributed  in  wooded 
places,  ravines  and  gorges.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Kinlochewe.  Torridon.  Appleeross.  Gairloch.  Loch  Maree.  Coigach. 

718/4.  J.  effusus  L.  Soft  Bush. 

Native.  Wet  places,  in  damp  woods,  on  ledges,  in  ravines,  etc.  Com- 
mon and  widely  distributed.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Glen  Docharty.  Strathcarron.  Appleeross.  Gairloch,  etc. 

[J.  effusus x inflexus  is  reported  in  Scot.  Nat.,  169,  1889,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  J.  inflexus  (glaucus)  in  W.  Ross.] 

[J.  inflexus  is  recorded  for  Easterness.] 

718/9.  J.  acutiflorus  Ehrh.  Bush. 

J.  sylvaticus  Reich. 

Native.  Wet  places  and  marshy  ground.  Not  uncommon.  P.  July- 
August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Braemore.  Dundonnell.  Gairloch,  etc. 

718/10.  J.  articulatus  I,.  Jointed  Bush. 

Native.  Wet  places,  moors,  marshes,  rill  sides,  loch  borders  and  shingles. 
Common  and  generally  distributed  in  the  lowland  areas  and  ascend- 
ing to  2000  ft.  P.  Julv-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881.  as  J.  lam  po  car  pus  Ehrh. 

Strathcarron.  Appleeross.  Gairloch.  Longa.  Ullapool.  Coigach. 
Braemore,  etc. 

Yar.  nigritellus  (Don)  Dr.  Margins  of  Loch  Maree.  Gairloch.  Loch 
Broom. 

718/12.  J.  bulbosus  L.  Lesser  Jointed  Bush. 

Native.  Common  and  generally  distributed  in  wet  ground,  bogs, 
marshes,  shallow  runnells  and  streams,  ascending  to  3000  ft.  P. 
July- August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881,  as  I.  supinus  Moencli. 

Var.  KocHn  Druce.  Strome  Ferry,  E.  F.  Linton,  1885.  Gairloch. 

Var.  fluitans  (Fries)  Dr.  Loch  a Mhuilinn.  Gairloch.  Loch  Maree. 
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Var.  tauxosi  s ( Fries!  Druee.  Glen  Dochurty.  Ullapool.  Aultbea. 
Braemore. 

718/13.  J.  sqi'ahkosvs  L.  Hard  ltush. 

N a | i\  (».  Heathy  moor,  ascending  to  3000  It.  t'ommoa.  IV  .)  uly- August . 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

[718  14.  J.  lOMiuiKssis  Jack. 

Utadale  yielded  speeimeiis  which  were  mimed  coiu  prcssus  liv  Boswell- 
Syme  but  they  were  young  ami  I believe  them  to  be  trcwdi.] 

718  15.  J.  Gkkauui  Lois. 

Native.  Maritime.  Common  on  borders  of  muddy  shingles  and  on  short 
turf.  1*.  July-August. 

First  reeord:  the  author,  1881, 

Common  on  the  side  of  Loch  Carton.  By  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Ulla- 
pool. Kislmrn.  Ihindonnell.  Port  Henderson.  Shieldaig.  (lair- 
loch.  Inverewe.  Aultbea. 

Var.  (. lt.uiLlS  l)r.  Aultbea. 

718/17.  J.  tu  Komi  s L.  Toad  Hush. 

Native.  Common  and  widely  distributed  in  the  lowlands,  on  moist 
ground,  road  gullies,  etc.  A.  July-August. 

First  reeord:  the  author,  1881. 

Stratlicarron.  Kintnil.  Applecross.  Braemore.  Ullapool.  (Jairloch.  etc. 

Var.  KAscu  t t.Atus  Koch.  Gnirloeh.  Little  Sand. 

718/21.  J.  TB1GI.UM18  L. 

Native.  Alpine.  Boggy  places  and  wet  rock  ledges,  ascending  to  2800  ft. 
ILire.  P.  July -August. 

First  recorded  by  Churchill  Ilahi ngl on  in  Top.  Hot.,  1874. 

An  Teallach.  Sgttrr  Flutaran.  Beinn  Fiadha.  Meall  Gorin.  Beilin 
Dearg.  Sgttrr  Mltor.  Fannieh.  The  Slioeh.  Beallaeh  mini  bo. 

[J.  t astamhs  grows  in  Easterness  and  J tuoi, exits  is  reported  for  Skye.  ) 

718/23.  J.  THiKinus  L. 

Native.  Growing  on  alpine  rocks  up  to  3500  ft.  Local.  P.  July- 
August. 

First  record:  Light  foot  I'l.  Scotica,  1777. 

Mountains  near  Little  Loch  Broom,  Light foot . Plentiful  on  the  ridges 
of  Ben  Kay.  Slioeh.  Ben  More  Coigach.  An  Teallach.  Sgttrr 
Fhuaran.  Beinn  Fiadha.  Meall  Gorm.  Sgttrr  Mltor.  Fannieh. 
Beinn  Dearg.  Beallaeh  nam  bo. 

Descends  to  1000  ft.  on  a mountain  north-west  of  Stratlicarron. 

710.  J UN  CO  I l)KS  Adana. 

Luzula  DC. 

710/1.  J.  syIjVaticum  (Huds.)  Druce.  Large  Wood  Hush. 

Native.  Wooded  places,  ravines  and  gorges  and  on  mountain  cliffs  and 
slopes.  Common.  P.  July-August. 
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Mrst  record:  the  author,  1881,  as  Luzula  maxima. 

Abundant  and  a striking  feature  at  Dundonnell.  Braemore.  Locli  Alsh. 
Gairloch.  Ullapool.  Loch  Maree.  Beinn  Dearg.  Plockton.  Ap- 
plecross.  Falls  of  Glomach. 

^ a graotle  (Rostr.)  Groves.  Cnochan. 

719/2.  J.  pilosum  Morong. 

Native.  Lowland,  up  to  1500  ft.  Shaded  places.  Rare 
b irst  record  : the  author,  1881,  as  Luzula  r ernalis  DC. 

Glen  Docharty.  Dundonnell. 

719/4.  J.  multi  elorum  Druce. 

Native.  Heathy  and  peaty  places.  Common,  ascending  to  3000  ft.  P. 
July- August. 

b irst  record:  the  author,  1881,  as  Luzula  erecta. 

Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh,  Marshall,  1910.  Dundonnell.  Applecross.  Glen 
Shiel.  Braemore.  Sgurr  Mhor.  Beinn  Fiadha. 

A ar.  congestum  (DC.)  Druce.  The  commoner  form. 

A ai-.  i’.\ LT/KSCENS  (Hoppe)  Druce.  Braemore.  Dundonnell. 

719/6.  J.  cam  pest  re  Morong.  Field  Wood  Ilusli. 

Native.  Heathy  moors,  drier  pastures,  etc.,  ascending  to  2000  ft.  Com- 
mon and  widely  distributed.  P.  June-July. 
b irst  record:  the  author,  1881,  as  Luzula  campestris. 

719/7.  J.  a rcuatum  (Svv.)  Dr. 

Luzula  arcuata  Wahl. 

Native.  Alpine.  Mountain  screes,  2000-2500  ft.  Very  rare.  P.  July- 
August. 

First  record  : ml,  Jl . #mhm,  1904.  Ahi  . I ajdlxjpl,  / ^ 2%- 

M!  Mam  Soul.  A.  II.  Hvai7s5  The  Sliochf  Mr  Justice  Talbot  19^2 
— T177T  is  probably  the  lowest  altitude  tlie  plant  descends  to. 

719/8.  J.  spicatum  (L.)  Dr. 

Native.  Alpine.  Mountain  cliffs  and  rock  clefts,  up  to  3400  ft.  Local. 
P.  July-August. 

First  record  : the  author.  1881.  as  Luzula  spirata. 

The  Slioch.  Ben  Bay,  Ben  More  Coigach.  An  Teallach.  Meall  Gorm. 
Beinn  Dearg.  Sgurr  Mhor.  Beallach  nam  bo. 

99.  TYPHACKAE. 

722.  SPA RG AN IUM  [Tourn.]  L. 

722/2.  S.  erectum  L.  Greater  Bur  Bred. 

Native.  Lowland.  Swampy  pools.  Rare.  P.  Julv-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881.  as  S.  ramosum. 

Dornie. 


M ood  Bush. 
. P.  June-July. 


722/3.  S.  simplex  Huds.  Simple  Bur  Reed. 

Native.  Lowland,  boohs.  Rare.  P July-August. 
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First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Maree. 

722 1 A.  S.  angustifolium  Mich.  Floating  Bur  Beed. 

S.  affine  Schniz.  S.  nutans  Hook.  ? of  L. 

Native.  Mainly  lowland  hut  ascends  to  2200  ft.  on  Slioch.  Lochs.  Local. 
P.  July-August. 

First  certain  record  : the  author,  1887,  but  it  may  have  been  the  S. 
nutans  of  Lightfoot  FI.  Erotica,  1777,  in  “lochs  between  Little  Loch 
Broom  and  Ledbeg.” 

Pool  at  Gairloch  (!),  1896,  J).  Bussell.  Kyle  of  Alsh,  Marshall,  1910. 

Lochabraon.  Ben  Eay.  The  Slioch,  2200  ft. 

This  has  been  put  into  many  lochs  in  order  to  give  food  to  trout,  e.g. 
Loch  Fhiona  near  inverbroom. 

722/5.  S.  minimum  Fries.  Floating  Bur  Beed. 

Native.  Lowland.  Lochs  and  pools.  Local.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Marsh  near  Loch  Alsh.  Loch  Duich  side,  Dixon.  Gairloch.  Near  the 
river  Kerry. 

[Typha  i.atifoi.ia  is  reported  for  E.  Ross.] 


101.  LEMNACEAE. 

727.  LEMNA  L. 

727/1.  L.  minor  L.  Duckweed. 

Native.  Watery  places  and  still  pools.  Rare.  A.  June-July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Kinlochewe. 

[Alisma  Pfantaco  and  Echinodorus  are  recorded  for  E.  Ross.] 


103.  NAIADACEAE. 

735.  TRIGLOCHIN  [Rivinus]  L. 

735/1.  T.  maritimum  L.  Arrow  grass. 

Native.  Salt  marshes.  Local.  P.  July-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Common  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Carron.  Loch  Broom.  Inverewe.  Ault- 
bea.  Attadale. 

735/2.  T.  palustre  L.  Marsh  Arrowgrass. 

Native.  Lowland,  but  ascending  to  1500  ft.  Wet  places.  Local.  P. 
July- August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh,  Marshall,  1910.  Glen  Docharty.  Ullapool.  Melvaig. 
Little  Sand.  Mellon  Charles, 
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737.  POTAMOGETON  [Tourn.]  L. 

737/1.  P.  xatans  L.  Pondwecd. 

Native.  Lowland.  Lochs  and  pools.  Local.  P.  July-August. 

First  record:  Dixon,  1886. 

Applecross,  Allan.  Gairloeh,  Dixon.  Loch  a Mhuilinn,  1893.  Bad-a- 
Chro. 

737/2.  P.  oreongus  Viv.  Pondweed. 

P.  polygon!  folhis  Pourr. 

Native.  Lowland,  ascending  to  1500  ft.  Lochs,  pools  and  wet  spots  on 
heaths  and  bogs.  Common.  P.  July-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Strathcarron.  Kintail.  Loch  Alsh.  Applecross.  Gairloeh.  Poolewe. 

Dundonnell.  Ullapool.  Braemore.  Achiltibuie,  etc. 

This  may  be  the  no  fa  vs  of  the  Applecross  and  Gairloeh  Lists. 

Var.  AMPHiBirs  (Fr.L  The  heath  form  is  also  common. 

[P.  au'Inus  is  recorded  for  E.  Ross.] 

737/9.  P.  gramineus  L. 

P.  heterophyllus  Schreb. 

Native.  Lowland.  Pools.  Rare.  P.  July-August. 

First  found  by  the  author,  in  1893,  in  Loch  a Mhuilinn  with  the  form 
t errestris. 

[737/11.  P.  nitbns  \Veb.  = P.  gramineus  x rkrfoliatus.  NY.  Ross,  Sr  at. 
Nat.,  170,  1899,  but  the  exact  locality  is  lacking.  It  occurs  in 
Sutherland  and  P.  alpinus,  P.  angustifolins  and  P.  perfoliatus  in 
E.  Ross.  All  should  be  searched  for.] 

[737/13.  P.  lucens  L.  Sliining-leaved  Pondweed . 

Gairloeh,  Dixon.  1886.  Needs  confirmation.  It  occurs  in  Sutherland 
and  Skye.] 


738.  RUPP  I A L. 

738/2.  R.  rostei.lata  Koch. 

Native.  Saline  pools  near  coast.  Rare.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1893. 

Brackish  ditches  at  head  of  Loch  Canon.  Aultbea. 

Var.  nana  Boswell-Kyme.  Loch  Carron. 

740.  ZOSTER  A L. 

740/1.  Z.  marina  L.  Grass  Wrack. 

Native.  Sea  water.  Local.  P.  July-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Jeantown.  Torridon.  Gairloeh.  Loch  Broom. 

Var.  angusttfoi  ia  Horueni.  Loch  Carron,  Per.  Tf.  E.  Fox. 
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105.  CYPERACEAE. 

745.  ELEOCHARIS  R.  Br. 

745/1.  E.  palustris  Br. 

Scirpus  palustris  L. 

Native.  Lowland.  Loch  margins.  Locally  common.  P.  July-August. 
First  found  by  the  author,  1881  (omitted  from  List). 

Applecross,  Allan.  1886.  Loch  Clair.  ‘Strathcarron.  Moorland  between 
Ullapool  and  Dundonnell.  Aidtbea.  Gairloch. 

[E.  uniglumis  grows  in  Skye  and  Sutherland.] 

745/3.  E.  multicattlis  Sm. 

Native.  Lowland.  Marshy  places.  Common.  P.  July-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Kinlochewe.  Kintail.  Applecross.  Gairloch.  Braemore.  Coigacli. 
745/4.  E.  Acicui.Aius  Br. 

Native.  Lowland.  Bottom  of  lochs.  Very  rare.  P.  July-August. 
Loch  Maree,  1881. 

746.  SCIRPUS  [Tourn.]  L. 

746/2.  S.  MAR1T1MUS  L. 

Native.  Maritime  marshes.  Local.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : (Jordon  Coll.  FI.  Moral/.  3,  1839. 

Kintail,  Gordon.  Kishorn.  Aultbea. 

Var.  coxglobatus  S.  F.  Gray.  Kishorn.  Kintail.  Aultbea. 

746/3.  S.  LACL’STitis  L.  Bulrush. 

Native.  Lowland.  Lochs.  Local.  P July-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Glen  Carron,  Sewell.  Applecross.  Loch  a Mhuilinn.  Loch  Coulin. 
Loch  Duich.  Loch  Tallit.  Loch  Bad  na  Achlaise.  Near  Cnochan. 

[S.  Tabernaemoxtaxi  is  reported  from  Sutherland  and  Skye.] 

746/7.  S.  caespitosus  L.  Beer's  Grass. 

Native.  Heathy  moors.  Abundant  and  generally  distributed,  ascend- 
ing to  over  3000  ft.  This  and  June  us  squarrosus  are  a favourite 
food  of  deer. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

746/8.  S.  pauciflorus  Lightf. 

Native.  Lowland.  Wet  bogs.  Common.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Bad-a-Chro.  Kinlochewe.  Loch  Maree.  Applecross.  Gairloch.  Ulla- 
pool. Aultbea. 

746/11.  S.  setacetjs  L. 

Native.  Lowland.  Wet  sandy  places.  Local.  P,  July-August, 

First  record:  the  author,  1887, 
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Loch  Maree,  Mr  Justice  Talbot.  Kinlochewe.  Ullapool.  Strathcarron. 
Applecross,  in  the  limestone  pavement.  Laid. 


[S.  filiformis  is  recorded  for  Skve 


and  E. 


Lass 
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746/13.  S.  FLUITANS  L. 

Native.  Shallow  lochs  and  slow  streams.  Local.  P.  July-August. 
First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Loch  a C'hroig,  J.  A.  Webb.  Loch  Coulin.  Small  stream  near  Loch  Car 
ron.  Kerrydale. 


746/15.  S.  rufus  (Huds.)  Schrad. 

Native.  Salt  marshes.  Local.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : Prof.  Graham  in  Tr.  Hof.  Soc.  Eel.,  1843. 

Applecross,  two  feet  high,  Graham.  Inverlael,  Lad})  Fonder.  Loch 
Duich,  77.  N.  Dixon.  Loch  Canon,  1893.  Mellon  Charles.  Near 
Aultbea. 

Var.  niFor.ius  (Wallr.).  Loch  Carron.  Aultbea. 


747.  ERIOPHORUM  L. 

747/1.  E.  panic ui.ATUjr  (Lam.)  Pruce.  Broad-leaved  Cotton-grass. 

E.  lati folium  Hoppe. 

Native.  Lowland.  Bogs.  Local.  P.  June-August. 

First  record:  Mr  Stables  in  Gordon  Coll.  FI.  Moral/.  1839.  as  F.  puhes- 
cens. 

Plocliton.  Six  miles  W.S.W.  of  Strome  Ferry,  Stables.  Achiltibuie,  F. 
Buxton.  Bad  na  Achlaise.  Lochan  na  Code.  Gairloch. 

747/2.  E.  angustifot.ium  Both.  Cotton-grass. 

E . polysta  chium  L.,  p.p. 

Native.  Bogs.  Common  and  generally  distributed,  ascending  to  over 
3000  ft.  P.  June-August. 

First  record:  the  author.  1881. 

Var.  alpinus  Gaud.  = var.  minus  Koch.  The  Slioch. 

Var.  Vaiet.antii  (Poit.  & Turp.).  Kinlochewe. 

747/4.  E.  vacunatum  L.  Cotton-grass. 

Native.  Lowland.  Bogs.  Abundant  and  generally  distributed,  ascend- 
ing to  nearly  3000  ft.  P.  June-August. 

First  record:  the  author.  1881. 

748.  RYN CHOSPOK A Vahl. 

748/2.  R.  alba  Vahl. 

Native.  Lowland.  Moors.  Locally  common.  P.  June-August. 

First  record:  Prof.  Churchill  Babington  in  Top.  Bot.,  1874. 

Loch  Maree,  Mr  Justice  Tedhot . Glen  Torridon.  Strathcarron.  Dun- 
donnell.  Lochan  na  Coile,  Am  Feur  Loch.  Loch  Broom,  etc. 
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749.  SCHOENUS  L. 

749/1.  S.  NICK! CANS  L. 

Native.  Lowland.  Wet  ground.  Locally  common.  P.  July-August. 
First  record:  Prof.  Graham  in  Tr.  Pot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1843. 

Appleeross,  Graham.  Cnochan,  Lad y Fowler.  Especially  abundant 
about  the  side  of  Loch  Broom.  Strathcarron.  Loch  Maree.  Gair- 
loeh.  Am  Feur  Loch,  etc. 

Var.  nanus  Lange.  Strathcarron. 

730.  MARISCUS  [Haller]  Zimm. 

730 '1.  M.  Mariscus  (L.)  Druoe. 

Cladium  jamai cense  Cr.  C.  germanieum  Schrad.  C.  Mariscus  Br. 
Native.  Lowland.  Loch  margins.  Very  rare.  P.  July-August. 

First  record:  .4.  II.  Evans  in  Seat.  Nat.,  186.  1891. 

Near  Poolewe.  Era  ns.  Kerrvdale,  1926. 

733.  C’AREX  [Dill.]  L. 

[733/2.  C.  ru’ahia  Curt,  recorded  in  Scot.  Nat.,  36,  1900,  needs  con- 
firmation. C.  acutifor mis  is  reported  for  E.  Ross.] 

[753/4.  C.  VKSKARIA  is  recorded  for  E.  Ross.  It  is  given,  unlocalised, 
by  Mr  Arthur  Bennett  in  Top.  Hot.  Supp.,  page  101,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr  Ewing.] 

753/6.  C.  saxatit.is  L. 

Native.  Alpine  bogs,  ascending  to  3500  ft.  Rare.  P.  July-August. 
First  found  by  Mr  Sewell  in  1889. 

Sgurr  Ruadh.  about  3000  ft..  Sewell.  Beinn  Fiadha,  H.  N.  Dixon. 
Beinn  Dearg,  in  both  R.  and  W.  Ross,  1903. 

753/7.  C.  rostrata  Stokes. 

C . ampullacea  Good. 

Native.  Lowland,  ascending  to  2500  ft.  Wet  bogs.  Common  and 
generally  distributed.  P.  June-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881,  as  C.  ampullacea. 

Loch  a Mhuilinn.  Loch  na  Gairbhe.  Strome  Ferry,  IF.  11.  Linton,  1884. 
Var.  urunnescens  (And.)  I)r.  Gruinard.  A form  with  involute  leaves 
on  Ben  Eay. 

753/8.  C.  lasiocarpa  Ehrh. 

C.  filifortnis  auct. 

Native.  Lowland.  Watery  places  in  bogs,  loch  and  pool  margins.  Rare. 
P.  July-August. 

First  record  : /’.  Firing  in  Scot.  Nat.,  1892. 

Loch  na  Coile.  Kerrydale,  1926. 

753/9.  0.  hirta  L.  Hairy  Sedge. 

Native.  Light  soil  near  sea  level.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  found  near  Flowerdale  by  the  author.  See  Hep.  B.E.C..  1926. 
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753/11.  C.  SYEVATicA  Huds.  Mood  Sedge. 

Native.  Lowland.  Shaded  places.  Not  rare.  P.  June-August. 

First  record  : the  author.  1881. 

Strome.  Braemore.  Dundonnell.  Loch  Alsli.  Applecross.  Kishorn. 
Gruinard.  etc. 

[C.  papillaris  occurs  in  Sutherland  and  E.  Ross.] 

753/13.  C.  hei.odes  Link. 

C.  laevigata  Sin. 

Native.  Lowland.  Wet.  rocky  places.  Rare.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : by  Loch  Maree,  7>.  Russell  in  Scat.  Nat.,  108.  1901. 

Near  A Ghairbhe,  Salmon.  Loch  Dornie,  Lady  Fowler. 

753/15.  C.  biker  vis  Sin. 

Native.  Lowland,  hut  ascending  to  3000  ft.  Heathy  ground  and  stream 
sides.  Common.  P.  June-August. 

First  record:  the  author.  1881. 

Glen  Torridon  (4  ft.  high).  Braemore.  Isle  of  Longa.  Applecross. 

Glen  Shiel.  Gairloeh.  Loch  Maree. 

Sometimes  confused  with  lielodes. 

Var.  nigrescens  Druce.  Cnochan.  1894.  The  Slioch.  Ileinn  Dearg. 
Sgurr  Mlior.  Sgurr  Fhuaran. 

753/17.  C.  distans  L. 

Native.  Lowland.  "Marshy  places  near  coast.  Hare.  P.  July-August. 
First  found  by  the  author  in  1904. 

Gruinard. 

753/19.  C.  fulva  Host. 

Including  C.  Ilornschiichiana  Hoppe. 

Native.  Marshy  places.  Local.  Rather  common,  ascending  to  2500  ft. 
July-August. 

First  record  : the  author.  1881. 

Strome  Ferry,  TP.  R.  Linton.  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh,  Marshall.  Glen  Toi - 
ridon.  Strathcarron.  Gairloeh.  Applecross.  Glen  Shiel.  Loch 
Maree.  The  Slioch.  An  Teallach.  Sgurr  Mlior. 

753/20.  C.  flava  L.  Yellow  Sedge. 

Native.  Lowland.  Wet  places,  ascending  to  2000  ft.  Local.  P.  June- 
A ugust. 

First  record  : the  author.  1881. 

Kinlochewe.  Applecross.  Dundonnell.  Gairloeh.  Kerrydale,  etc. 

The  dark-glumed  alpine  form  grew  on  Beinn  Dearg. 

Var.  oedocarpa  And.  is  the  common  form. 

Var.  Oederi  Lilj.=var.  minor  Towns. 

Strathcarron.  Applecross.  Gairloeh.  Braemore. 
x fulva  — ■ C,  xaxthocarpa  Degl.  Loch  Clair.  1888.  Dundonnell. 
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753/21.  C.  i.epidocarpa  Tausch. 

Native.  Lowland.  Wet  places.  Local.  P.  June-August. 

First  found  by  the  author  in  1881. 

Strome  Ferry,  E.  /•'.  Linton,  1884.  Loch  Maree.  Cnochan.  Gairloch. 

753/22.  C.  Oeueri  Retz. 

C.  chrysites  Link. 

Native.  Lowland.  Loch  margins.  Rare.  P.  June-August. 

First  record  : the  author  in  Tr.  Hot.  Hoc.  Ed.,  1894. 

Upper  end  of  Loch  Carron. 

753/23.  C.  Extensa  Good. 

Native.  Saline,  grassy  places  near  the  sea.  Rare.  P.  June-August. 
First  record  : the  author  in  Tr.  Hot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1893. 

Loch  Carron.  Jeantown.  Gairloch.  Aultbea. 

Var.  pumii.a  And.  Shores  of  Loch  Carron. 

753/32.  C.  pu.uj.ifera  L.  Pill-headed  Sedge. 

Native.  Lowland,  but  ascending  to  2500  ft.  Heathy  places.  Common 
and  generally  distributed.  P.  June-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Braemore.  Dundonnell.  Torridon.  Gairloch,  etc. 

Var.  i.oxciBUACTKATA  Lange.  Slioch,  Salmon.  Ben  Eay.  An  Teallach. 
Cnochan. 

[C.  cakyoph Yi.i.EA  is  recorded  for  Skye  and  Sutherland.] 

753/33.  C.  ux versicolor  Crantz. 

C.  glauca  Scop.  C.  flacca  Schreb. 

Native.  Lowland.  Marshy  places.  Common  and  generally  distributed 
and  variable.  P.  June-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881,  as  C.  glauca. 

A robust  form  grows  on  the  Cnochan  rocks. 

753/34.  C.  pallescens  L. 

Native.  Lowland.  Shaded  places.  Local.  P.  June-August. 

First  record  : the  author.  1881. 

Kinlochewe,  Salmon.  Loch  Maree,  Mr  Justice  Talbot.  Base  of  Sgurr 
Fhuaran.  Braemore.  Dundonnell.  Applecross.  Duncraig.  Rhidor- 
roch.  Inverlael.  Greenyard.  Cnochan. 

Var.  undttlata  Kunze  is  the  common  form. 

753/35.  C.  vaginata  Tausch. 

Native.  Alpine.  On  wet.  grassy  slopes.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record:  the  author  in  Pep.  liot.  Her.  Club,  24,  1884. 

The  Slioch. 

753/36.  C.  panicea  L. 

Native.  Lowland,  but  ascending  to  2000  ft.  Wet  places,  bogs,  etc. 
Common  and  generally  distributed.  P.  June-August. 
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First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

The  fruits  are  often  infected  with  a fungus  as  at  Loch  Maree,  etc. 

Vnr.  tcmiduea  Laest.  Glen  Carron,  Scot.  Nat.,  258,  1887. 

[C.  aquatieis  is  reported  for  Sutherland  and  Inverness.] 

753/38.  C.  umosa  L. 

Native.  Lowland.  In  the  wettest  part  of  bogs.  Local.  P.  Julv- 
August 

First  found  by  the  author:  see  Ann.  Scot.  Nat.  Hist.,  122,  1898. 

Near  Am  Feur  Loch.  Bog  near  Kerrywood.  Near  Gairloch. 

[C.  maoeu.amca  is  reported  for  Skye.] 

753/49.  C.  Goodbkowii  Gay. 

C.  vulgaris  Fr. 

Native.  Lowland,  ascending  to  2500  ft.  Wet  ground,  loch  sides  and 
bogs.  Common  and  very  variable.  P.  June-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881,  as  ('.  vulgaris. 

Vnr.  Juno ea  (Fr.)  = jcnceela.  Am  Feur.  Kinlochewe.  Loch  Achall. 
Loch  Maree,  etc. 

Var.  mkeaena  Wimm.  (a  diseased  form).  An  Teallach.  Ben  Eay. 

VTar.  chlohostachya  Asch.  Gairloch.  Kinlochewe. 

Var.  recta  A.  & G.  Dundonnell. 

753/51.  C.  con  color  R.  Br. 

C.  rigida  Good. 

Native.  Alpine.  Summits  of  the  higher  hills,  up  to  3500  ft.  Locally 
common.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881,  as  C.  rigida. 

The  Slioch.  Ben  Eay.  An  Teallach.  Sgurr  Fhuaran.  Beinn  Fiadlia. 

Beinn  Dearg.  Sgurr  Mhor.  Fanuich,  etc. 

A luxuriant  form  grew  at  3200  ft.  on  Beinn  Dearg. 

753/53.  C.  leporina  L. 

G.  ovalis  Good. 

Native.  Lowland.  Heathy  places  and  coarse,  grassy  ground.  Local. 

P.  June-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh,  Marshall,  1910.  Glen  Shiel.  Braemore.  Ullapool. 
Dundonnell.  Applecross.  Kishorn.  Glen  Docharty.  Isle  of  Longa, 
etc. 


753/5(3.  C.  stelluj.ata  Good. 

C.  echinata  auct. 

Native.  Lowland,  but  ascending  to  2500  ft.  Wet,  heathy  places.  Abun- 
dant. P.  June-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 
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753/57.  C.  reaiota  L. 

Native.  Lowland.  Heathy  places.  Local  and  rare.  P.  June-August. 
First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Coulin  side.  Dundonnell. 

Var.  surloliacra  A.  it  G.  = G'.  tevella  Sm.  non  Schk.  Loch  Duich. 

753/58.  C.  CANESCENS  L. 

C.  curta  Good. 

Native.  Lowland,  but  ascending  to  3000  ft.  Boggy  places.  Rare.  P. 
July-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Alsh. 

Var.  kobustior  Anders.  (G.  vitilis  Bab.  non  Fr.)  Beinn  Fiadlia,  11.  N. 
Dixon. 

[C.  vclpina  is  reported  from  Skye.] 

753/63.  C.  paniculata  L.  Tussock  Sedge. 

Native.  Boggy  places.  Very  rare.  P.  July. 

First  found  by  the  author.  1889. 

Gleann  Bianasdail. 

[C.  DIANDRA  and  ( '. disticha  are  reported  for  Sutherland.] 

753/67.  C.  a ken  aria  L.  Sand  Sedge 

Native.  Maritime  sands.  Locally  common.  P.  June-August. 

First  record:  the  author  in  Tr.  Dot.  Soe.  Ed.,  1893. 

Polglass.  Isle  of  Longa.  Gairloch.  Greenyard.  Little  Sand.  Big 
Sand.  Mellon  Charles. 

Var.  remota  Marsson.  Isle  of  Longa. 

753/71.  C.  rui’estris  Bell. 

Native.  Subalpine.  Limestone  rocks.  Verj7  local.  P.  June-August. 
First  found  by  the  author,  1881. 

Ma  m Ratachan  (possibly  this).  In  small  quantity  on  the  Cnochan  rocks 
at  a low  altitude. 

753/72.  C.  paucielora  Lightf. 

Native.  Lowland,  ascending  to  near  2000  ft.  Wet  bogs.  Locally  abun- 
dant. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Lower  slopes  of  Ben  Eay.  Moorland  in  Glen  Torridon.  Moorland  be- 
tween Little  and  the  Greater  Loch  Droma.  Beinn  Liath  Beag. 
Meall  a Chairn. 

753/74.  C.  pulicaris  L.  Flea  Sedge. 

Native.  Ascends  to  over  3000  ft.  Heaths,  grassy  places,  rock  ledges, 
preferring  peaty  soils.  Common  and  generally  distributed.  P 
June-August. 
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First  record  : the  author,  1881.  ' 

\ ar.  .Montana  (Pugsl.).  Cnochan  rocks. 

753/75.  C.  dioica  L. 

y Native.  Ascends  to  2000  ft.  Wet  places.  Not  uncommon  and  widely 
distributed.  P.  June-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Broom.  Cnochan.  Bad  a Chroa.  Glen  Docharty.  Very  tall 
specimens  near  Iverryvvood. 

106.  Git  A MINA  CEA  E . 

765.  PHALARIS  L. 

765/11.  P.  arundinacea  L. 

Native.  Lowland.  Stream  sides.  Local.  P.  June-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Dornie.  Applecross.  Gairloch.  Loch  Broom. 

Var.  picta  L.  Strath. 

766.  ANTHOXANTHUM  L. 

766/  1.  A.  odoratum  L.  Sweet  Scented  Vernal  Grass. 

Native.  Grassy  places.  Common  and  generally  distributed,  ascending 
to  over  3000  ft.  on  the  mountains.  P.  May-June. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

770.  ALOPECURUS  L. 

770/1.  A.  craven sis  L.  Meadow  Fox-tail. 

Native.  Lowland.  Pastures  and  cultivated  ground.  Not  rare.  P. 
J une-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

A very  robust  form  occurred  in  cultivated  fields  at  Strathcarron.  Gair- 
loch . 

770/5.  A.  GENICULATUS  L. 

Native.  Lowland.  Wet  places,  ditches,  ponds,  and  loch  sides.  Local. 

P.  June-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Kinloehewe.  Ullapool.  Applecross.  Gairloch,  etc. 

[A.  alpinus  is  reported  for  Ben  Wyvis.] 

777.  PHLEUM  L. 

777/  1.  P.  pratense  L.  Timothy  Grass. 

Native.  Lowland.  Cultivated  ground,  in  many  cases  doubtless  intro- 
duced. Local.  P.  June-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Kinloehewe.  Large  form  at  Jeantown.  Dundonnell.  Ullapool. 

Var.  intermedium  (Jord.).  Ullapool. 

[P.  alpinum  occurs  in  Inverness.] 
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[777/4.  P.  ABENARIUM  L. 

Native.  Maritime  sands.  A.  July. 

First  record:  C.  Bailey  in  Bep.  But.  Bcc.  Club,  1886. 
Confirmation  desirable.] 


780.  AGROSTIS  L. 

780/2.  A.  alba  L.  t Florin  Grass. 

Native.  Lowland.  Heathy  and  grassy  ground.  Abundant  and  vari- 
able. P.  June-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Var.  condensata  Hack.  ( coarctata  Hack.)  Isle  of  Longa.  Kinlochewe. 

Strathcarron.  Ullapool.  Torridon.  Gairloch. 

Var.  maritiaia  Meyer.  Jeantown.  Polglass.  Big  Sand. 

Var.  patula  Gaud.  Ullapool. 

780/3.  A.  capillaris  L. 

A.  tenuis  Sibth.  A.  vulgaris  With. 

Native.  Lowland,  ascending  to  3000  ft.  Heathy  ground  and  dry  places. 

Common  and  generally  distributed.  P.  June-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881,  as  .4.  vulgaris. 

Braemore.  Ullapool.  Applecross.  Gairloch,  etc. 

Var.  pujiila  (L.)  I)ruce.  An  Teallach.  Meall  Gorm.  Glen  Docharty. 
780/6.  A.  canina  L. 

Native.  A common  species  on  the  moorlands,  ascending  to  3000  ft.  P. 
June-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1887. 

About  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh  and  Duirinish,  Marshall,  1010.  Glen  Torridon. 

Glen  Shiel.  Gairloch.  Dundonnell.  Goigach. 

Var.  scotica  Hackel.  Ben  Eay.  The  Slioch,  1500  to  3000  ft.,  with  sub- 
var.  viatica  Hackel. 

A.  scotica  was  named  from  the  plants  gathered  in  the  above  localities 
by  me  in  1881.  At  first  it  was  hoped  they  might  be  a form  of  .1. 
rubra  Wahl.  See  Journ.  Bot.,  45,  1890. 

Forma  grandi flora  Hack.  Glen  Torridon. 

[Milium  effusum  is  recorded  for  Easterness.] 

787.  AMMOPHILA  Host. 

787  / 1 . A . aren  a hi  a Li  n k . 

Native.  Sea  sands.  P.  July-August. 

Recorded  by  Dr  Trail  in  Scot.  Nat.,  106,  1900,  without  locality.  It  needs 
confirmation  but  is  likely  to  occur. 

789.  A IRA  L. 

789/1.  A.  CARYOPHYLLKA  L. 

Native.  Dry  places  and  sandy  ground.  Rare.  A.  June-July. 

First  record  : P.  Ewing,  1887. 
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Loch  Maree,  Mr  Justice  Talbot.  Strathcarron.  Ullapool.  Gairloch. 
Little  Sand. 

789/2.  A.  praecox  L. 

Native.  Heathy  places,  oil' barish  ground.  Local.  A.  June. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Strome  Ferry,  E.  F.  Linton , 1886.  Ullapool.  Keppoch.  Braemore. 
Kinlochewe.  Glen  Docharty.  Gairloch,  etc. 

791.  DESCHAMPSIA  Beauv. 

791/1.  I).  caespitosa  Beauv. 

Native.  Heathy  and  grassy  places  and  mountain  slopes.  Abundant 
and  generally  distributed  from  the  coast  level  to  the  tops  of  the 
higher  mountains.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Var.  brevifolia  (Parn.)  Dr.  Slioch,  71.  Russell.  An  Teallach.  Beinn 
Dearg. 

Var.  alpxna  (Gaud.).  An  Teallach.  Meall  Gorm.  Beinn  Dearg. 

Var.  argentea  S.  F.  Gray,  (pallida  Koch).  Applecrass.  Strathcarron. 
Kinlochewe. 

791/2.  D.  alpina  Beauv. 

Native.  High  alpine  slopes.  Rare.  P.  July- August. 

First  found  by  the  author  in  1903. 

Beinn  Dearg,  3000  ft. 

[D.  setaoea  (uijginosa)  occurs  in  Skye,  East  Ross,  and  Sutherland.] 
791/4.  1).  flexuosa  Trin. 

Native.  Lowland.  Heathy  places.  Common.  P.  June-August. 

First  record  : the  author.  1881. 

Var.  Montana  (Huds.)  Hook,  f.,  ascending  to  3300  ft.  An  Teallach. 
Meall  Gorm.  Ben  Eay.  Beinn  Dearg.  Sgurr  Mhor.  Fannich. 
Keppoch. 

792.  HOLCUS  L. 

792/1.  H.  mollis  L.  Creeping  Soft  Grass. 

Native.  Heathy  ground.  Local.  P.  June-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Strome.  Ullapool.  Jeantown.  Loch  Maree  side. 

792/2.  H.  lanatus  L.  Yorkshire  Fog. 

Native.  Dry  pastures  and  heathy  ground,  ascending  to  over  2000  ft.  on 
The  Slioch.  Common  and  generally  distributed.  P.  June-August. 
First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

[Trisetum  flavescens  occurs  in  Sutherland.] 

794.  AVENA  L. 

*794/1.  A.  fatua  L. 

Colonist.  Cornfields.  Rare.  A.  July. 


Wild  Oat. 
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First  record  : tire  author.  1881. 

Strome. 

794/2.  A.  I’UBEscens  Huds. 

Native.  Rocky  places.  Local.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : Prof.  Churchill  Jiubington  in  Top.  Hot.,  1874. 

On  the  limestone  at  Ullapool.  Melvaig.  Little  Sand.  Mellon  Charles. 
Loch  Maree. 

Var.  glabbrrima  Both.  Ullapool.  Unochan. 

Var.  alpina  Gaud.  Near  Ullapool.  Cnochan. 

[A.  i’hate.n sis  occurs  in  East  Ross.] 

*794/6.  A.  stiugosa  Schreb.  Oat. 

Alien.  A relic  of  cultivation.  About  crofts.  Local.  A.  July. 

First  record:  the  author  in  llep.  H.E.C.,  141,  1926. 

Ullapool.  Mellon  Charles.  Gairloeh. 

*794/7.  A.  sativa  L.  Oat. 

Alien.  Casual  on  the  shingle  at  Ullapool,  1926. 

795.  ARRH.ENATHERUM  Beauv. 

795/1.  A.  klatji  s Mert.  & Koch.  False  Oat. 

.1.  avenuceuin  Beauv. 

Native.  Lowland.  Waysides  and  waste  places,  ascending  to  910  ft. 
Local.  P.  July. 

First  record-:  the  author,  1881,  as  .1.  uoenaceum. 

Attadale.  Strome.  Ullapool. 

Forma  imbkosa  Bruce  and  f.  i’aicifi.ora  Baenitz  occur  at  Inverbroom. 
795/2.  A.  tuberosum  (Gilih.)  Bruce. 

Native.  Lowland.  Waysides  and  cultivated  ground.  Locally  common. 

P.  July- August. 

First  record  : the  author  in  Tr.  Hot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1894. 

Ullapool.  Little  Sand. 

800.  SLEGLINGIA  Bern. 

800/1.  S.  decumbens  Bernh. 

Triodia  decumbens  Beauv. 

Native.  Heathy  ground,  especially  on  stiffer,  damper  soils  and  grassy 
mountain  slopes.  Locally  common.  P.  July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Craigmore.  Braemore.  Glen  Bocharty.  Bundonnell. 

802.  PHBAGMITES  Adans. 

802/1.  P.  Phragmites  (L.).  Peed. 

A r undo  Phragmites  U P.  communis  Trill.  P.  vulgaris  Dr. 

Native.  Loch  borders.  Locally  abundant.  1*.  July- August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 
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Loch  Duich.  Glen  Torridon.  Gairloch.  Little  Sand.  Aultbea.  Mel- 
vaig,  etc. 

804.  SESLERIA  Scop. 

804/1.  S.  caerulea  Ard. 

Native.  Rough,  grassy  places  on  limestone.  Very  rare.  P.  July. 
First  record : Lightfoot  FI.  Scotica , 1777,  as  Cynosurus  caeruleus. 

On  wet  places  on  the  sides  of  mountains  about  Little  Loch  Broom, 
Lightfoot . I have  vainly  searched  for  it. 

808.  CYNOSURUS  L. 

808/2.  C.  cristatus  L.  Crested  Dog's-tail. 

Native.  Lowland.  Grassy  places.  Local.  P.  June-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Kinlochewe.  Ullapool.  Dundonnell.  Jeantown.  Gairloch.  Melvaig. 
Little  Sand. 

[ Koeleria  gracilis  occurs  in  E.  Ross  and  Sutherland.] 

[814/1.  Catabrosa  aquatica  Beauv.  is  included  for  W.  Ross  in  Ann. 
Scot.  Nat.  Ilist.,  227,  1907,  but  I have  no  further  details.  It  is 
likely  to  occur  on  the  coast.] 

813.  MOLINIA  Schrank. 

813/1.  M.  caerulba  Moench. 

M.  varia  Schrank. 

Native.  Wet  moors.  Abundant  and  generally  distributed,  probabljT  the 
commonest  grass  in  the  county,  ascending  to  2800  ft.  P.  July- 
October. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881,  as  M.  varia. 

Var.  breviramosa  (Parn.)  Dr.  Isle  Martin,  Lady  Fowler.  Dundonnell. 
Glen  Kerry. 

Var.  depauperata  (Lindl.).  Strathcarron.  Ben  Eay.  Sgurr  Mhor. 

818.  MELICA  L. 

818/1.  M.  NUTANS  L. 

Native.  Lowland.  Rocky  places.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record:  W.  B.  Linton  in  Bep.  Bot.  Bee.  Club,  1886. 

Strome,  IF.  B.  Linton.  Limestone  gorge  at  Ullapool.  By  the  waterfall 
at  Jeantown.  Dundonnell.  Rhidorroch. 

[M.  uniflora  is  recorded  for  Sutherland.] 

819.  DACTYLIS  L. 

819/1.  D.  glomerata  L.  Cock’s  Tail. 

Native.  Scattered  through  the  lowland  part  of  the  county,  especially 
on  the  richer  and  more  manured  soils.  Local.  P.  June-August. 
First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Kinlochewe.  Ullapool.  Appleeross.  Jeantown.  Gairloch.  Aultbea. 
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[Bhiza  media  occurs  in  E.  Ross.] 

824.  POA  L. 

824/2.  P.  pkatensis  L.  Meadow  Pou. 

Native.  Lowland.  Grassy  places.  Common  and  widely  distributed, 
ascending  to  2000  ft.  P.  June-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Kinlochewe.  Loch  Maree.  Gairloch.  Poolewe.  Ullapool.  Braeinore. 
Coigach,  etc. 

824/3.  P.  SUBCAERULEA  Sill. 

Native.  Lowland.  Sea  coast  and  dry  hills.  Local.  P.  June-August. 
First  record  : the  author  in  Tr.  Bot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1894. 

On  beach  at  Ullapool.  Strathcarron.  Gairloch.  Cnochan.  Big  Sand. 
Mellon  Charles.  Inverbrooni. 

824/4.  P.  iRRiGATA  Lindm. 

Native.  On  wet,  rocky  places.  Local.  P.  June-August. 

First  found  by  the  author  in  1894,  as  P.  humilis. 

Cnochan  rocks. 

This  species  was  added  to  the  British  Flora  by  the  author,  see  Scot.  Nat., 
37  and  137,  1895. 

824/6.  P.  trivial is  L.  llough  Meadow  Poo. 

Native.  Lowland.  Waysides,  grassy  and  wooded  places.  Common.  P. 
July-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Var.  glabra  Doll.  Applecross.  Ullapool. 

Yar.  MULTIFI.OUA  Reichb.  Ullapool. 

824/7.  P.  nkmoralis  L.  Wood  Poa. 

Native.  Lowland.  Shady  places  or  rocky  banks.  Rare.  P.  June- 
August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Near  Strome.  Plentiful  on  a bridge  near  Braemore. 

824/8.  P.  Baleourti  Bab. 

Native.  Alpine.  Mountain  rocks.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  recorded  by  Salmon  in  Journ.  Hot.,  1897. 

The  Slioch. 

[P.  GLAircA  is  recorded  for  Sutherland  and  Inverness.] 

[824  / 1 1 . P.  ai.pina  L. 

Native.  Alpine  rocks.  Very  rare.  P.  July-August. 

Recorded  by  •/.  .1.  11  'ebb  in  1925,  but  the  specimens  from  moor,  Derry 
Dale,  have  not  been  seen  by  me,  and  it  is  not  a probable  locality  for 
this  high  alpine  grass.  It  is  recorded  for  Inverness,  Skye,  and 
Sutherland.] 
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[P.  compressa  is  recorded  for  E.  Ross.] 

824  / 1 4 . P.  annua  L.  Annual  Poa. 

Native.  Waste,  grassy  places,  on  mountain  screes,  about  houses  and  on 
bouse  roofs.  Common.  A.  May-October. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

\ nr.  varia  Gaud,  (nupina.  Sehrad.).  The  Slioch.  An  Teallach.  Sgurr 
Mhor.  Fannich. 

825.  GLYCERTA  R.  Br. 

825/2.  G.  flu  it  an  s Br.  Flote  Grass. 

Native.  Lowland.  Plashv  places,  ditches  and  pool  borders.  Local.  P. 
June- August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh,  Marshall.  1910.  Dornie.  Ullapool.  Loch  Maree. 
Gruinard. 

Var.  trtttcea  M.  T.  Lange.  Gairloch. 

[G.  pi. kata  is  recorded  for  Easterness,  E.  Iloss.  and  Sutherland.] 

825/5.  G.  mar i tim a Wahl. 

Native.  Salt  marshes.  Local  and  variable.  P.  June-August. 

First  record:  Light  foot  FI.  Scotica,  1777,  as  Poa  maritima. 

Abundant  by  Loch  Carron.  Kishorn.  Applecross.  Shicldaig. 

[G.  distans  is  recorded  for  E.  Ross  and  Sutherland.] 

826.  FESTIJCA  [Tourn.]  L. 

826/2.  F.  OIGANTEA  A ' ill. 

Native.  Lowland.  Shady  places,  among  rocks,  etc.  Rather  rare.  P. 
June- July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881,  as  Bromus  giganteus  L. 

Strome.  Tnverlael.  Jeantown.  Rhidorroch.  Dundonnell.  Loch  Maree. 
Gairloch,  etc. 

826/3.  F.  arunuina cka  Schreb. 

Native.  Grassy  places  on  stiff  soil.  Rare.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : the  author  in  Tv.  Bot.  Sor.  Ed.,  1894. 

Near  Courtfield  House,  Kishorn. 

[F.  rigida  is  recorded  for  E.  Ross.] 

826/4.  F.  elatior  L.  9 ^ Meadow  Fescue. 

Native.  Lowland.  Grassy  places.  Rare.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : the  author  in  Tr.  Bot.  $oc.  Fjd.,  1894. 

Kishorn,  on  limestone. 

826/5.  F.  sylvatica  Vill. 

Native.  Lowland,  fn  the  gorges  of  waterfalls.  Rare.  P.  July. 
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First  record:  the  author  in  Tr.  Hot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1894. 

Waterfall  at  Jeantown.  Shady  gorge.  Dundonnell. 

826/7.  F.  rubra  L.  Red  Fescue. 

Native.  Grassy  places,  rock  ledges,  sea  cliffs,  moors  and  mountains. 
Very  common,  exceedingly  variable  and  generally  distributed  from 
the  coast  level  to  high  levels.  P.  June-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881,  as  duriuscvla. 

Var.  barbata  (Hack. ) —dum etorum  Howarth.  An  Teallach.  Beinn  Al- 
ligin. 

Var.  pruinosa  (Hack.).  Loch  Torridon. 

Var.  megastachya  Gaud.  Duncraig. 

Var.  glaucescens  Heg.  & Heer.  Gairloch.  Ullapool.  Docharty.  Loch 
Maree. 

Var.  arenaria  (Osb.).  Little  Sand. 

A depauperate  form  grew  near  Abtruinn  Bruachaig. 

826/9.  F.  ovina  L.  Sheep's  Fescue. 

Native.  Grassy  places,  rocks,  and  wall  tops.  Common  from  coast  level 
to  mountain  tops,  at  3000  ft.  P.  June-August. 

M First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Var.  hispidula  Hack.  Cnochan. 

Var.  vtvipara.  Flowerdale.  Loch  Maree.  Port  Henderson. 

826/10.  F.  supina  Schur. 

Native.  Mountains.  On  calcareous  rocks.  Rare.  P.  July. 

/ First  found  by  the  author  on  the  Cnochan  rocks. 

Var.  vivipara  Richt.  Cnochan  rocks. 

826/12.  F.  capillata  Lam.  it\\  V Sheep's  Fescue. 

F . pnludosa  Gaud. 

Native.  Peaty  places,  heaths  and  mountain  slops.  Common  on  the 
acidific  soils  and  widely  distributed.  P.  June-July. 

First  record:  the  author  in  Tr.  Hot.  Soc.  Ed..  123,  1894. 

At  Braemore  it  grew  on  a peat-topped  wall  with  Pedieularis  sylvatica , 
Orchis  rnaculata  vera,  Narthechim , Carer  stelhilata,  C.  puli  carta, 
Molinia  and  Jllechnum  Spicant. 

826/17.  F.  Bromoides  L. 

Native.  Lowland.  Dry,  grassy  places.  Local.  A.  June-July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881,  as  F.  sciuroidcs. 

Strathcarron.  Ullapool.  Loch  Torridon  side. 

827.  BROMUS  [Dill.]  L. 

827/6.  B.  ramosus  Huds. 

Native.  Lowland.  Shady  places.  Rare.  P.  July-August. 

First  record:  the  author  in  Tr,  Hot.  Soc.  Ed.,  123.  1894, 

Tnverlael, 
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*827/16.  B.  sECALiNus  L. 

Colonist.  Cultivated  ground.  Rare.  A.  July. 

First  record  : the  author,  l.c.,  123,  1894. 

Strathcarron.  Ullapool.  Dundonnell. 

827 / L7,  II.  pkatensis  Ehrh. 

Jl.  coinmutatus  Schrad. 

Native  or  Colonist.  Cultivated  ground.  Rare.  A.  July 
First  record  : the  author,  l.c.,  1894. 

Ullapool.  Gairloch.  Greenyard. 

827/18.  11.  racemostjs  L. 

Native  or  Colonist.  Lowland.  Cultivated  ground.  Rare.  A.  July. 
First  record  : the  author,  l.c.,  1894. 

Ullapool. 

827/19.  B.  HOKDEACEU8  L.  Soft  Bromr. 

II.  mollis  L. 

Native.  Cultivated  ground,  waysides  and  grassy  fields.  Not  uncommon 
in  the  lowlands.  A.  June-July. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881,  as  II.  mollis. 

Melvaig.  Strath.  Ullapool. 

Var.  GT.ABRATT.Tg  (Doll)  Druce.  Ullapool. 

[R.  STERii.ts  is  recorded  for  E.  Ross.] 

828.  BRACHYPODIUM  Beauv. 

828/1.  IF  s y i. v ATicTi m (Huds.)  R.  & S. 

Native.  Lowland.  Shady  places.  Local.  P.  July. 

First  record  : the  author  in  7V.  Hot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1893,  as  B.  gracile  Beauv. 
Applecross.  Rhidorroch.  Waterfall  at  Jeantown.  Ullapool.  Gairloch. 

829.  LOLTUM  L. 

829/1.  L.  perenne  L.  Rye  Grass. 

Native.  Lowland.  Grassy  places.  Not  uncommon,  hut  often  sown.  P. 
June-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Strathcarron.  Domic.  Ullapool.  Kinlochewe.  Loch  Maree.  Gairloch. 
Coigach. 

*829/4.  L.  itai.icvm  Braun.  Italian  Rye  Grass. 

Alien.  A sown  pasture  grass.  A.  or  R.  June-July. 

Kinlochewe.  Gairloch. 


830.  AGROPYRON  J.  Gaertn. 

830/1.  A.  junceum  Beauv. 

Native.  On  more  or  less  mobile  maritime  sands.  Rare.  P.  June- 
August. 

First  found  by  the  author  in  1893. 
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Polglass.  Applecross. 

x repens  = A.  Hackelii  Druce.  Near  Laid  but  A.  junceum  was  vainly 
sought  for.  This  brittle  putative  parent  may  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  wind-blown  sand,  while  the  more  rigid  and  stronger  hybrid 
remained.  Tn  Zetland  1 noticed  that  .4.  junceum  had  been  eradi- 
cated by  the  sand  storms. 

830/4.  A.  repens  Beauv.  Twitch  Grass. 

Native.  Lowland.  In  waste  places,  by  fields  and  waysides.  Common 
and  variable.  P.  June-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Var.  Leersianum  S.  F.  Gray.  Ullapool.  Melvaig. 

Yar.  Yaiulantianum  Schrank.  (barbatum  Duval  Jouve).  Strathcarron. 

Var.  mahitimum  (Hack.)  Druce.  Jeantown.  A rigid  maritime  form. 

Yar.  caesium  Doll  P of  Presl.  Strathcarron.  The  true  caesium  has 
hairy  sheaths. 

830/6.  A.  caninum  Beauv. 

Native.  Lowland.  Shady  places.  Rare.  P.  July. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Waterfall  at  Jeantown.  Dundonnell.  Rhidorroch. 


834.  NAltDUS  L. 

834/1.  N.  strict  a L.  Mat-grass. 

Native.  Heathy  ground,  extending  in  great  masses  up  the  mountain 
slopes  to  over  3000  ft.  Common  and  widely  distributed.  P.  June- 
August. 

First  record:  the  author.  1881. 


836.  ELYMUS  L. 

836/1.  E.  arenarius  L.  Lime  Glass. 

Native.  Sea  shingle.  Locally  common,  and  an  increasing  species.  P. 
July-August. 

First  record:  the  author  in  Tr.  Tint,.  Soc.  Ed..  1894. 

Coigach.  U.  liuxton.  River  shingle  at  Loch  Broom,  between  Inverlael 
and  Ullapool,  and  now  common  about  Ullapool.  Polglass.  Mellon 
Charles.  Laid.  Poolewe. 

107.  PIN  ACE  AE. 

839.  JUNIPERTTS  [Tourn.]  L. 

839/1.  J.  communis  L.  Juniper. 

Native.  Rocky  slopes.  Very  rare.  Shrub.  May-June. 

Recorded  from  Gairloch  by  J.  PL.  Dixon,  1886,  by  Mr  Allan  from  Apple- 
cross  and  by  Miss  1’.  Buxton  from  Achiltibuie.  These  records  may 
refer  to  •/.  sibirica. 

839/2.  J.  sibirica  Burgs.  Dwarf  Juniper. 

J . nana  Willd. 

Native.  Mountain  rockv  cliffs,  Local.  Shrub.  Mav-June. 

► Y 
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First  record:  tlie  author,  1881. 

The  Sliocli.  Ben  Fav.  Ullapool.  Meall  a Chairn.  Strathcarron. 
Beinn  Dearg.  Laid,  near  sea  level.  An  intermediate  with  J.  com- 
munis also  occurs. 


841.  PINUS  [Tourn.]  L. 

841/1.  P.  syi.vestris  L.  Scots  Vine. 

Native.  Lowland.  Wooded  places.  Local.  Tree.  July. 

Remains  of  ancient  trees  are  to  be  seen  in  the  peat  bogs. 

First  record:  Light  foot  FI.  Scotica,  1777. 

Loch  Maree,  Light foot . This  tree  probably  supplied  the  ancient  iron- 
works which  once  existed  there  with  fuel.  Gairloch,  Bussell.  Brae- 
more.  Dundonnell.  Kerrvdale,  etc. 

842.  LAB  IX  [Tourn.]  Mill. 

*842/1.  L.  Lahix  (L.)  Karst.  Larch. 

Alien.  Europe.  An  extensively  planted  tree,  but  seeding  on  the  moors. 
The  late  Sir  John  Fowler  introduced  hundreds  of  thousands  about 
Braemore,  little  realising  the  use  to  which  they  would  be  put  or 
into  whose  hands  they  would  fall. 

Noticed  by  the  author  in  1881. 

Many  exotic  specimens  of  Coni  ferae  are  planted  at  Flowerdale  and  else- 
where. 

108.  EQUISETACEAK. 

844.  EQUISETUM  [Tourn.]  L. 

844/1.  E.  maximum  Lam.  Greater  Horse-tail . 

Native.  Lowland.  Shady  or  wet  places.  Local  and  rare.  P.  March- 
April. 

First  record:  Appleeross,  Allan  in  Tr.  Bot.  Soc.  Ed.,  1886. 

Close  to  the  window  of  the  little  inn  at  Appleeross  and  plentiful  in  the 
woods  close  by. 

844/2.  E.  arvense  L.  Common  Horse-tail . 

Native.  Bare  soils  and  cultivated  ground.  Local.  April. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Badanscally  Bay,  Coigach,  Lady  Fouler.  Kinlochewe.  Jeantown.  Loch 
Maree.  A curious  form,  perhaps  a hybrid  with  E.  maximum , grew 
at  Appleeross. 

844/3.  E.  sylvaticum  L.  Wood  Horse-tail. 

Native.  Lowland,  ascending  to  2000  ft.  Boggy  places.  Widely  dis- 
tributed. but  not  very  common.  P.  April. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Bannagayle.  Coigach,  Lady  Fouler.  Melvaig.  Dundonnell.  Kin- 
lochewe.  Kintnil.  Coigach.  Ullapool.  Port  Henderson. 

Vnr.  capillare  HofFm.  Kinlochewe.  Dundonnell. 

A form  between  tenelhim  Fries  and  the  type  on  sandy  margin  of  Loch 
Maree,  Salmon. 
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[E.  hyemale  is  given  from  E.  Ross  and  Easterness.] 

844/5.  E.  limosvm  L.  SmootlL  Horse-tail. 

Native.  Lowland.  Loch  margins  and  slow  streams.  Locally  common. 
P.  June-Julv. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Coulin.  Kishorn.  Strathcarron.  Drumroonie.  Locli  Maree. 
Gairloch,  etc. 

844/6.  E.  PAEUSTRE  L.  Marsh  Horse-tail. 

Native.  Lowland,  ascending  to  2000  ft.  W et  soils,  marshes,  pools  and 
loch  borders.  Locally  common  and  variable.  P.  June-August. 
First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Clair.  Ullapool.  Jeantown.  Dundonnell.  Little  Sand. 

Var.  xnini  Duby.  Gairloch. 

109.  POLYPODIA  CEA  E. 

845.  CRYPTOGRAMMA  Br. 

845/1.  C.  ('bispa  Br.  Parsley  Fern. 

Native.  Mountain  rocks,  from  1600  to  2500  ft.  Local.  P.  July-August. 
First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Slioeh.  Salmon.  Sgurr  Fhuaran.  Beinn  Fiadha.  Meall  Gorm.  Sgurr 
na  Caorach.  Abundant  on  the  Beallach  nam  bo.  Beinn  Dearg. 

847.  EUPTERIS  Newin. 

847/1.  E.  aquilina  Newm.  Bracken. 

Pteridi  n m aquilin it  m . 

Native.  Mainly  lowland,  ascending  to  1700  ft.  Locally  abundant.  P. 
July-August. 

First  record:  the  author.  1881,  as  Pteris  aquilina. 

Especially  frequent  about  Dundonnell,  and  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Maree. 
Our  plant  is  the  var.  lanuginosa  (Lam.)  Druce. 

849.  BLECHNUM  L. 

849/1.  B.  Spicant  With.  Hard  Fern. 

Lo maria  Spicant. 

Native.  Wet,  acid  soils,  ascending  to  1500  ft.  Common  and  widely 
distributed  in  heathy  and  wooded  places  on  peat.  P.  July-August. 
First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Dundonnell.  Braemore.  Achiltibuie.  Rhidorroch.  Gairloch.  Isle  of 
Longa.  Glen  Shiel.  Applecross,  etc. 

850.  PHYLL1TTS  Hill. 

850/1.  P.  S coi.open driuai  (L.)  Newm.  Hart’s  Tongue. 

Native.  Lowland.  Rocky,  shady  places.  Rare.  P.  June-August. 
First  record:  ./.  77.  Dixon,  Gairloch,  1886,  as  Scolopendrium  vulgare. 
Gairloch,  Dixon.  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh,  Marshall  and  Shoolbred.  Near 
Kishorn. 
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851.  ASPLENIUM  L. 

851/1.  A.  marinum  L.  Sea  Spleenwort. 

Native.  Sea  cliffs  and  sea  sands.  Local.  P.  June-October. 

First  record : Gairloch,  J . H.  Dixon,  1886. 

Gairloch,  Dixon.  Applecross,  Allan.  TjOcIi  Broom.  Lady  Fowler.  Tsle 
of  Longa,  Cartwright  in  lib.  Ox.  Gairloch,  D.  Bussell.  Coigaeh, 
F.  Buxton.  Sea  cave  near  Applecross. 

851/2.  A.  Trichomanes  L.  7 Hack-veined  Maiden  Hair  Spleenwort . 

Native.  Lowland.  Rocks.  Common  and  widely  distributed,  especially 
near  the  sea.  P.  June-September. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Kintail.  Strome.  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh.  Applecross.  Loch  Maree  side. 
Gairloch.  Port  Henderson.  Poolewe.  Dundonnell.  Ullapool. 
Braemore.  Coigaeh.  Cnochan. 

851/3.  A.  virtue  Finds.  Green  Spleenwort. 

Native.  Lowland.  Rocks,  chiefly  limestone.  Rare.  P.  June-Septem- 
ber. 

First  record:  Light  font  FI.  Scotica , 1777. 

Cnochan  (!),  Light  foot . Ravine  of  Beinn  Liath  Mhor,  MacVicar.  Lime- 
stone gorge,  Ullapool.  Waterfall  at  Jeantown.  Beinn  Dearg. 

851/5.  A.  Adiantum-nigrum  L.  Black  Spleenwort. 

Native.  Lowland.  Shaded,  rocky  places  and  walls.  Common  and  wide- 
ly distributed.  P.  June-October. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh,  Marshall , 1910.  Kintail.  Strathcarron.  Loch 
Maree.  Gairloch.  Dundonnell.  Ullapool.  Coigaeh,  etc. 

Yar.  obtuse1  vr  Kit.  Gairloch.  D.  Bussell. 

851/7.  A.  Ruta-mi  raria  L.  Wall-Hue. 

Native.  Mainly  lowland.  Bocks.  Common  and  widely  distributed.  P. 
J une-October. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Strathcarron.  Kintail.  Loch  Alsh.  Applecross.  Torridon.  Ivinloch- 
ewe.  Gairloch.  Mellon  Charles.  Dundonnell.  Ullapool.  Brae- 
more. Coigaeh. 

Var.  rseudogermanictm  Heuf.  Limestone  gorge  at  Ullapool.  Cnochan. 
Poolewe. 

851/9.  A.  septextrionaee  (L.)  Hoffm.  Forked  Spleenwort. 

Native.  Mainly  lowland.  Rocks.  Very  rare.  P.  June-September. 

First  record:  Gairloch,  J.  77.  Dixon,  1886. 

Gairloch,  Dixon.  Rock  near  Gruinard.  Daly  Fowler.  Beinn  Dearg. 

863.  ATHYRIUM  Roth. 

853/1.  A.  Filix-foemina  Roth.  Lady  Fern. 

Native.  Moors,  ravines,  and  shady  places,  ascending  to  1500  ft.  Abun- 
dant and  widely  distributed  and  variable.  P.  July-August. 
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First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Very  fine  about  Dundonnell.  Braemore.  Gairloeh.  Loch  Maree. 

Var.  con vexi'.m  Newm.  Braemore.  Achnashellach.  Coigach,  etc. 

Var.  molle  = rhaeticum  (Sm.).  Braemore.  Dundonnell. 

853/2.  A.  alpkstre  Rvlands.  Alpine  Lady  Fern. 

Native.  Alpine.  High  mountain  rocks  and  screes,  descending  to  2500 
ft.  Rare.  P.  July-August. 

First  found  by  the  author.  See  Ann.  Scot.  Nat.  Hist.}  174,  1903. 

Beinn  Dearg.  Sgurr  Mhor  Fannich. 

854.  POLYSTICHUM  Roth. 

854/3.  P.  i.obatum  (Huds.).  Prickly  Shield  Fern. 

Native.  Rocky  places.  Rare.  P.  July-September. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881,  as  Aspidium  lobatum. 

Achiltibuie,  F.  'Buxton.  Strathcarron,  on  both  sides.  Cnochan.  Jean- 
town.  Strome.  Plockton. 

Var.  ( AMBMOCM  (S.  F.  Gray)  = var.  Lonchitioides  Hook.  Cnochan. 

854/4.  P.  Lonchitis  Roth.  Holly  Fern. 

Native.  Alpine.  Limestone  rocks  and  on  mountain  cliffs,  descending 
to  800  ft.  at  Cnochan.  Local.  P.  July-August. 

First  record:  Light  foot  FI.  Scotica,  1777,  as  Polypodium  Lonchitis. 
Cnochan  (!),  Light  foot.  Gairloeh,  Dixon.  Sgurr  Fhuaran.  Beinn 
Dearg.  Sgurr  Mhor.  Fannich.  Ben  Eay.  Common  and  luxuriant 
on  the  Cnochan  rocks. 

856.  DRYOPTER1S  Adams. 

856/1.  I).  Filix-mas  Schott.  Male.  Fern. 

Lastrea.  Ncphr  odium . Aspidium. 

Native.  Woods,  heaths,  and  rocky  screes.  Ascending  to  over  2000  ft. 

Common  and  generally  distributed.  P.  June-October. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Very  luxuriant  at  Dundonnell.  Braemore.  Loch  Maree. 

Var.  paleacea  (Don)  Druce-  7 lorreri  Newm.  Lieuthgoch.  Kinlochewe. 
Strome  Ferry. 

Var.  affinis  (Newm.)  Druce.  Ullapool.  Loch  Maree.  Gairloeh. 

Var.  pi- mila  (Moore).  An  Teallach. 

856/3.  1).  atjstriaca  Woynar. 

Tsastrea  spinulosa  Presl. 

Native.  Lowland.  Moist,  shady  places.  Local.  P.  June-September. 
First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Glen  Shiel.  Appleeross.  Kinlochewe.  Braemore.  Gairloeh.  Dun- 
donnell. 

856/4.  I),  aristata  Druce.  Broad  Shield  Fern. 

Lastrea  dilata  Presl.  Nephrodium  dilatatum. 

Native.  Shady  places,  on  rock  cliffs  and  screes.  Ascending  to  3300  ft. 
Common,  widely  distributed  and  variable.  P.  June-August. 
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First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Strathcarron.  Glen  Sliiel.  Applecross.  Loch  Alsh.  Torridon.  Kin- 
loehewe.  Loch  Maree.  Gairloch.  Dundonnell.  Ullapool.  Brae- 
more.  Coigaeh.  Cnochan. 

Var.  alpina  (Moore)  Druce.  Sgurr  Fliuaran. 

856/5.  D.  akmula  Kuntze. 

Native.  Rocky  places  near  the  coast  often  in  full  exposure.  Rare.  P. 
J une-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Glen  Docharty.  Port  Henderson,  isle  of  Longa. 

856/7.  1).  Oreopteius  Maxim.  Sweet  Scented  Mountain  Fern. 

1).  montana  0.  K.  Lastrea  Oreopteris  Presl. 

Native.  Heathy  ground.  Ascending  to  2800  ft.  Common  and  widely 
distributed.  P.  June-September. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

856/9.  1).  Phegoptkuis  (L.)  Christ.  Beech  Fern. 

Polypodium  Polypodioides  Fee. 

Native.  Shady  places  and  rocky  slopes.  Ascending  from  nearly  coast 
level  to  over  5000  ft.  Local.  P.  June-September. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Maree,  Mr  Justice  Talbot.  Strome.  Braemore.  Ullapool.  Cno- 
chan, 1894.  Gairloch.  Dundonnell. 

856/10.  I).  Dryoptkrxs  (L.)  Druce.  Oak  Fern. 

Native.  Wooded  and  heathy  places  and  among  talus.  Ascending  to 
over  2000  ft.  Local.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881,  as  Polypodium  Dryopteris. 

Craig  Tolia,  ]).  ltussell  in  Scot.  Nat.,  108,  1901.  Loch  Maree,  Mr  Justice 
Talbot.  Loch  Canon.  Loch  Clair  side.  Jeantown.  Cnochan,  not 
typical,  1894.  Dundonnell.  Flowerdale. 

857.  CYSTOPTERIS  Bernh. 

857/3.  C.  Filix-fkacsxi.is  Bernh.  Brittle  Bladder  Fern . 

Native.  Shaded  places  on  rocks,  etc.,  ascending  to  3000  ft.  Locally 
common.  P.  July-August. 

First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Strathcarron.  Kintail.  Applecross.  Glen  Shiel.  Loch  Alsh.  Kin- 
loehewe.  Gairloch.  Poolewe.  Braemore.  Coigach. 

Var.  dentata  (Hook.).  Cnochan.  Dundonnell. 

[C.  Montana  is  recorded  for  Skye.] 

858.  POLYPODIUM  [Tourn.]  L. 

858/1.  P.  vulgare  L.  Common  Polypody. 

Native.  Lowland,  but  ascending  to  over  3000  ft.  Rocky  places  and  tree 
trunks.  Common.  P.  June-October. 
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First  record:  the  author,  1881. 

Glen  Shiel.  Applecross.  Gairloch.  Strome.  Kinlochewe.  Braemore. 
Ullapool,  etc. 

Var.  brevipes  Milde.  Cnochan.  Gairloch. 

1 10.  11 Y MEN  OPR  I’LL  A CEA  E. 

863.  HYMENOPHYLLUM  Smith. 

863/2.  H.  peltatgm  Desv.  Filmy  Fern. 

H.  unilaterale  Bory.  U.  Wilsoni  Hook. 

Native.  On  tree  trunks,  etc.,  in  shady  places.  Local.  P.  June-October. 
First  record:  Lightfoot  FI.  Scotica,  1777,  as  Trichomanes  tunbrigense. 
Gairloch,  Dixon.  Near  Loch  Maree,  Liglitfoot.  A Gliairbhe,  below 
Beinn  a Mhuilidh.  Abundant  on  rocks  at  Talladale,  Salmon.  Loch 
Broom,  Lady  Fonder.  Strome  Ferry. 

111.  OSMUND  ACE  AH. 

864.  OSMUNDA  [Tourn.]  L. 

864/1.  0.  begaus  L.  Boyal  Fern. 

Native.  Lowland,  a decreasing  species.  Rocky  ravines.  P.  June- 
October. 

First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Achiltibuie,  V.  Buxton.  Duncraig.  Dundonnell.  Near  Applecross.  On 
one  of  the  islands  of  Loch  Maree.  Near  Gairloch.  Near  Poolewe. 
Near  Loch  Bad  a Chroa. 

112.  OPU1 0GL0SSA.CEAK. 

865.  BOTRYCHIUM  Sw. 

865/1.  B.  Lunarta  Sw.  Moonwort. 

Native.  Lowland,  but  ascending  to  2000  ft.  Grassy  places.  Rare.  P. 
June- August. 

First  record  : Liglitfoot  FI.  Scotica,  1777,  as  Osmunda  Lunaria. 
Dundonnell,  Light  foot . Loch  Broom,  Lady  Fowler.  Ullapool.  South 
end  of  Loch  Duich.  Laid. 

866.  OPH 1 OGLOSSUM  [Tourn.]  L. 

866/1.  0.  vulgatum  L.  Adder’ s-tongue. 

Native.  Lowland.  Grassy  ground.  Very  rare.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : Gairloch,  J . H.  Dixon,  1881. 

Gairloch,  Dixon.  Achiltibuie,  V.  Buxton.  Not  seen  by  me  in  the  vice- 
county. 

115.  1S0ETACEAE. 

869.  1SOETES  L. 

869/1.  I.  lacustris  L.  Quill-wort. 

Native.  Gregarious.  In  the  lochs,  usually  lowland,  ascending  to  2000 
ft.  Local.  P.  May-July. 


I , Y C0PO1)  IAOEAK . 
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First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

\ ar.  falcata  Tausch.  Reallach  11am  bo,  2000  It.  Loch  Maree.  Loch  on 
The  Slioch.  Loch  Clair. 

869/2.  I.  ec'Hinospoka  Durieu.  Quill-wort. 

Native.  At  the  bottom  of  lochs,  usually  on  peaty  soils.  Local.  P.  May- 
July. 

First  record  : P.  Ewing  in  Scot.  Nut.,  1892. 

Loch  an  Feitli  an  Leothaid.  Loch  Gleann  na  muic,  Salmon. 

[Pilularia  is  recorded  for  Sutherland.] 

116.  LY  GOPODI A CEA  E . 

870.  LYCOPODIUM  [Dill.]  L. 

870/1.  L.  ali’INUM  L.  Alpine  Club  Moss. 

Native.  Alpine,  descending  to  1000  ft.  Grassy,  heathy  and  stony  places. 
Rather  common.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : Prof.  Graham  in  Phyt.,  1844. 

Near  Loch  Maree,  Graham.  Fannich,  Lady  Margaret  Watney.  Coigach, 
F.  liuxton.  Beinn  Fiadha.  Sgurr  Fh  u a ran.  Beallach  nam  bo. 
Ben  Kay.  Beinn  Alligin.  An  Teallach.  Beinn  Dearg.  Cnochan, 
1000  ft. 

Yar.  decipiens  Syme.  Ben  Eay.  Slioch.  An  Teallach. 

[L.  compuanatum  var.  ANtEi’s  grows  in  Inverness.] 

870/4.  L.  annotinum  L.  Interrupted  Club  Moss. 

Native.  Alpine.  Trailing  along  heathy  and  stony  ground  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  higher  hills.  Rare.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : Stony  and  heathy  places,  G.  C.  Smith  in  Phyt.  i.,  147, 
1842,  and  Prof,  Gioham,  l.c.,  1844. 

Near  Loch  Maree,  Graham.  Fannich,  Lady  Margaret  Watney.  Beinn 
Liath  Beag.  An  Teallach.  Near  Loch  Drorna. 

870/5.  L.  clavatum  L.  Staghorn  Moss. 

Native.  Heathy  places  and  exposed  shoulders  of  mountains.  Not  very 
common.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : Prof.  Graham,  l.c.,  1844. 

Near  Loch  Maree,  Graham.  Fannich,  Lady  Margaret  Watney.  C'ar- 
nasong.  Ben  Eay. 

870/6.  L.  IN  UN  datum  L. 

Native.  Lowland.  Wet  places.  Rare.  P.  June-August. 

First  record:  Prof.  Graham,  l.c.,  1844. 

Loch  Maree,  Graham.  Near  Loch  Maereannach.  Near  Kinlochewe, 
Salman.  Meall  Riabach,  Russell. 

870/7.  L.  Selago  L. 

Native.  Alpine,  descending  to  82  ft.  On  grassy  ground  and  among 
stones  on  mountains.  Not  uncommon  but  local.  P.  July-August. 
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First  record:  Prof.  Graham,  l.c.,  1844. 

Achiltibuie,  V.  Buxton.  Fannicb,  Lady  Margaret  Watney.  Loch  Maree, 
Graham.  Ben  Eay.  Beinn  Dearg.  Sgurr  Mhor.  An  Teallach. 
Slioch,  etc. 

Var.  RECUE.VUM  Desv.  Slioch. 

Var.  appressum  Desv.  Strathcarron . An  Teallach.  At  82  ft.,  by 
Lochan  na  Caoile. 


117.  SELA  GIN  ELLA  CEA  E . 

871.  SELAGINELLA  Beauv. 

871/1.  S.  Selaginoides  Link. 

S.  spinosa  Beauv. 

Native.  Marshy  ground,  especially  on  calcareous  soils,  ascending  to 
3000  ft.  Local.  P.  July-August. 

First  record  : I’rof.  Graham,  l.c.,  1844. 

Near  Loch  Maree.  Graham.  Glen  Shiel.  Torridon.  Strathcarron. 
Beallach  nam  bo.  An  Teallach.  Cnochan.  Gairloch.  Glen  Docli- 
arty. 

118.  CHARACEAE. 

872.  NITELLA  Agardh. 

872/2.  N.  opaca  Agardh. 

Native.  Usually  lowland.  In  loclis  and  pools.  Local.  P.  May-July. 
First  record  : the  author,  1881. 

Loch  Maree.  Gairloch. 

[N.  Ei.EXir.is  and  N.  transi.ucens  grow  in  Sutherland.] 

876.  CHARA  [Vaill.]  L. 

'876/3.  C.  vulgaius  L. 

Native.  Lowland.  In  lochs,  pools  and  ditches.  Local.  June-August. 
First  record  : the  author,  1925. 

Loch  Maree. 

876/12.  C.  aspeiia  Willd. 

Native.  In  lochs,  still  streams  and  pools.  Rare.  July. 

First  record  : Allan  in  Tr.  Iiot.  Soc  Ed.,  1886. 

Needs  confirmation. 

876/16.  C.  fragilis  Desv. 

Native.  Lowland.  In  lochs,  pools  and  ditches.  Rare.  June-August. 
First  record  : C.  Bailey  in  Rep.  Bot.  Rec.  Club,  1883. 

Ditch  above  Auchtercairn,  Gairloch,  Bailey.  Strathcarron,  Bailey. 
Loch  a Mhuilinn.  Loch  Achall. 

876/17.  C.  delicatula  Agardh. 

Native.  Pools  and  streams.  Rare.  June-August. 

First  record  : the  author,  1913. 

Strathcarron.  Loch  Maree.  Applecross. 

[C.  hispiua  is  recorded  for  Sutherland  and  Caithness.] 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT  OUR  WILD  FLOWERS  ARE 

DISAPPEARING? 

Some  of  them  can  no  longer  be  found. 


FLORA’S  LEAGUE 

Has  been  formed  to  protect  them  against  thoughtless  people 
who  are  picking  and  uprooting  them  faster  than  they  can 
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Therefore,  wear  your  badge,  and 

DON’T  PULL  WILD  FLOWERS. 

Cut  them  when  possible,  as  pulling  disturbs  the 
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DON’T  DIG  UP  WILD  PLANTS. 

Many  will  not  grow  in  gardens. 

DON’T  PICK  EARLY  IN  THE  DAY. 

They  only  wither. 

DON’T  PICK  GREEDILY. 
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know  it  is  rare  ; leave  plenty  for  seeding. 
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REPOET  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTOR  FOE  1928. 


The  specimens  received  slightly  exceed  in  number  those  listed  in  last 
year’s  Report : .‘11  contributors  sending  in  4804  sheets.  With  only  two  or 
three  exceptions  the  specimens  were  well  prepared  and  the  task  of  dis- 
tribution was  lightened  by  the  courtesy  of  the  members  in  following 
the  rules.  The  only  complaint  one  can  make  is  that  the  writing  of 
several  members  is  at  times  difficult  or  impossible  to  decipher.  It  is 
possible  that  some  errors  have  escaped  correction  in  this  Report  for  that 
reason.  Especially  interesting  series  of  foreign  plants  were  received 
from  Dr  K.  Rechi  nger  and  Prof.  Beattie. 

For  reasons  connected  with  his  professional  status,  this  year’s  dis- 
tributor is  not  one  of  the  active  members  of  the  exchange  side  of  the 
Society’s  work.  Perhaps,  therefore,  his  colleagues  in  the  Society  and 
Club  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  he  makes  a few  suggestions  beyond  the 
scope  normally  allotted  to  a distributor. 

The  British  flora  is  not  a large  one  on  the  basis  of  species  numbers. 
No  competent  systematist  familiar  with  its  problems  supposes,  however, 
that  its  taxonomic  interest  is  yet  exhausted.  A great  deal  has  been 
done  towards  increasing  our  knowledge  of  its  species,  their  variations, 
and  their  distributions,  within  the  past  few  decades,  especially  by  the 
members  of  our  Society.  Yet  a kindly  critic  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  methods  now  in  vogue  need,  not  replacing,  but  correlating  with 
others,  in  part,  of  more  recent  origin. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  plant-life,  while  primarily  taxonomic,  can- 
not be  solved  by  herbarium  and  library  studies  alone,  or  by  these  cor- 
related only  with  observational  field-studies.  Herbarium  studies  and 
field-collecting  are  indispensable,  but  they  are  insufficient  by  themselves. 
The  cultural,  ecological,  genetical,  anatomical,  and  cytological  aspects 
have  all  an  important  bearing  on  taxonomic  problems.  How  many 
species  and  varieties  of  uncertain  status  are  there  that  have  never  been 
subjected  to  experimental  research?  How  many  hybrids  are  there 
recorded  in  our  floras  and  lists  that  have  never  been  subjected  to  gene- 
tical analysis?  The  answers  to  these  questions  are  numbers  of  three  or 
four  places  of  figures.  It  is  true  that  many  members  are  limited  by  lack 
of  sufficient  time,  space,  and  funds  from  conducting  experiments  on  a 
large  scale.  On  the  other  hand,  if  every  member  would  attempt  to 
solve  one  problem  by  attacking  it  from  as  many  standpoints  as  possible 
— and  especially  by  means  of  experiments — it  does  seem  probable  that 
future  accounts  of  the  British  flora  would  be  more  stable,  more  com- 
plete, and  more  accurate  than  they  have  been  till  now.  Surely  the 
definite  solution  of  one  biological  problem  is  worth  many  “ county 
records,”  and  every  reader  of  this  Report  must  have  at  least  one  such 
to  attract  him  in  his  own  vice-county. 

One  matter  worthy  of  attention  by  the  active  exchange  contributors 
is  that  the  results  of  experiments  and  observations  can  often  be  recorded 
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in  a most  excellent  manner  by  means  of  annotated  herbarium  specimens. 
This  applies  to  both  ecological  and  genetical  experiments  and  observa- 
tions, using  these  terms  in  a broad  sense.  This  matter  is  dealt  with  more 
fully  in  a paper  to  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  Ecology,  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  have  separates  available  for  members  particularly  interested. 

At  Kew  special  biological  and  genetical  herbaria  for  British  plants 
have  been  established  and  the  Director  will  gladly  receive  specimens  for 
incorporation  in  them.  Such  specimens  will  always  be  available  for 
reference  and  will  form  a permanent  national  record  of  the  senders’ 
researches. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Club  and  of  the  Distributor  are  due  to  the 
Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  and  to  the  Keeper  of  the 
Herbarium  and  Library  for  giving  facilities  and  providing  technical 
assistance  for  this  year’s  distribution. 


W.  B.  Turrill. 


Kew,  March  1929. 
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Thalictrum  dwnense  Dum.  [Ref.  No.  Z.26.]  Sand  dunes,  Knocke- 
sur-mer,  Belgium,  July  13,  1928. — J.  E.  Lousley.  “ Did  Mr  Lous- 
ley  notice  whether  the  rootstock  was  caespitose  or  creeping?  It  has 
been  urged  that  Syme’s  var.  maritimuin  is  a different  plant  from  that 
of  Dumortier.” — Dkuce. 

Ranunculus  acris  L.  Example  of  fasciation.  Meadows,  Homebridge, 
Chester.  Found  by  County  School  girl,  about  May  1916.  Comm.  C. 
Waterfall. 

Ranunculus  auricomus  L.  Newton  Longville,  Bucks,  May  1928. — 
G.  C.  Druce.  “ The  radical  leaves  of  these  specimens  are  very  peculiar. 
They  are  reniform,  rather  deeply  trifid  and  irregularly  dentate.  Only 
three  leaves  of  my  five  plants  show  an  approach  to  this,  the  rest  of  the 
radical  leaves  being  tripartite,  w ith  each  segment  cuneate,  bi-tri-fid  and 
dentate.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  Bucks  specimens  are 
constant  and  worth  a varietal  name.” — Fraser.  “ Is  not  this  var. 

reniformis  Kitt.,  the  usual  representative  of  the  species  at  least  in 
southern  England?” — Britton. 

Ranunculus  Flammula  L.  [Ref.  No.  3429.]  Epsom  Common,  Sur- 
rey, September  1,  1928.  This  is  the  hairy  form,  with  the  hairs  on  the 
stems  and  on  the  leaves  mostly  appressed,  though  on  some  of  the  younger 
branches  the  hairs  are  more  or  less  spreading.  Most  authors  describe 
the  species  as  glabrous  or  pubescent,  but  only  Beck,  as  far  as  I know, 
gives  a definite  varietal  name  to  a hairy  form  (var.  pilifer  FI.  N.O.  i., 
416  (1890)).  As  that  is  described  as  being  decidedly  hispid,  it  can 
hardly  be  the  same  as  our  British  plant. — C.  E.  Britton.  “ I should 
call  this  var.  serratus  DC.,  t.e.,  the  serrate-leaved  form  of  the  ordinary 
plant,  which  is  var.  suberectus  Syme.” — Drabble.  “ Is  this  a habitat- 
form?  Similar  plants  with  wiry,  much-branched  stems  and  narrow- 
leaves  occur  on  the  clay  beds  of  small  dried-up  pools,  but  the  most  ex- 
treme forms  are  found  on  boggy  ground,  where  shortage  of  water  can 
hardly  be  the  cause,  unless  indeed  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  peat 
forces  the  plant  into  a xerophytie  habit.” — Rilstone.  11  Not  at  all  my 
idea  of  va. . ’terrains  Pers.” — Druce. 

Ranunculus  pseudo-fluitans  Baker  & Foggitt.  Wollaton  Canal,  Not- 
tingham, July  1928.— R.  Bulley.  ” Not  large  enough  for  the  type  form 
of  this  species,  but  may  possibly  be  the  var.  minor.  My  sheet  show's  only 
the  upper  part  of  one  stem  and  is  without  fruits.  Under  such  condi- 
tions stable  determination  is  impossible.” — Pearsall. 

Ranunculus  Lenormandi  Schultz.  In  peaty  soil,  Bovey  Heath,  South 
Devon,  July  2,  1928. — C.  Waterfall.  “ Yes.” — Pearsall. 

Capnoides  claviculata  (L.)  Dr.  Near  Trerddol,  Cardigan,  on  slate, 
August  22,  1928. — R.  Melville. 
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F urn-aria  Bastardi  Bor.  = F.  confusa  Jord.  Edge  of  wheat  field, 
near  Bovey  Tracey,  South  Devon,  July  6,  1928. — C.  Waterfall. 

Fumaria . Barningham,  Norfolk,  June  28,  1928. — R.  J.  Blrdon. 

Barba  rea  intermedia  Bor.  Railway  Banks,  Cinderhill,  Nottingham, 
May  3,  1928. — R.  Bulley. 

Cardamii ie  amara  L.  Woods  on  border  of  the  Lake,  Lymm, 
Cheshire,  May  9,  1928. — C.  Waterfall. 

Cardamine  bulb  if  era  Cr.  Near  Croxley  Green,  Herts,  April  26,  1928. 
— I.  Helsry. 

Erne-antrum  Pollichii  Schimp.  <fc  Sp.  [Ref.  No.  3447.]  Merton,  Sur- 
rey, September  8,  1928.  Tn  the  British  Plant  List,  ed.  2,  this  species 
appears  under  the  unfamiliar  name  of  Brassica  gallica  (Willd.)  Dr.  If 
Erucastrum  is  not  kept  up,  this  species  would  seem  more  naturally 
associated  with  Diplotaxis  rather  than  being  placed  under  Brassica. — 
C.  E.  Britton.  “ Tf  retained  in  this  genus  the  valid  trivial  is  gallicum 
(Willd.),  who  established  Sisymbrium  gallicum-.  If  merged  into  Brassica, 
as  is  done  in  the  Gen.  Plant.,  it  should  stand  as  71.  gallica  (Willd.) 
Dr.” — Drucf,. 


Coronopus  didymus  Sm.  Edge  of  woodland  path  opposite  Bovey 
Potteries,  South  Devon,  July  2,  1928. — C.  Waterfall. 

Lepi-dium  g rami ni folium  L.  Cardiff  Docks,  Glamorgan.  September 
1928.  This  plant  appears  year  after  year  at  our  local  Docks  in  ever 
increasing  numbers.  There  is  only  one  patch  of  it,  but  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  eradicated,  as  the  ground  will  probably  never  be  built  over. — R. 
L.  Smith. 


Raphanus  maritimus  Sm.,  var.  albus  Dr.  Maritime  sands,  growing 
with  the  type,  but  less  common,  St  Helier’s,  Jersey,  July  1.  1928. — L. 
Arsene. 

Ttaphanus  maritimus  Sm.  Maritime  sands,  St  Helier’s,  Jersey,  July 
1,  1928. — L.  Arsene. 

Viola  Biviniana  Reichb.  [Ref.  No.  31.]  Peak  Copse.  Upham,  S. 
Hants,  May  10,  1925.  A gathering  to  illustrate  the  woodland  form  of 
this  species,  which  appears  to  be  “ type  ” or  as  close  to  it  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get.  Possibly  rather  larger  than  usual,  due  to  growing  in  deep 
leaf  mould  in  open  wood.  The  specimens  of  this  gathering  were  of  a 
pale  bluish  grey  colour  and  the  flowers  the  typical  slater  blue  of 
Biviniana. — P.  M.  Hall.  “ The  method  of  perennation  is  peculiar. 
One  of  my  specimens  seems  to  have  lost  its  crown,  and  an  adventitious 
head  has  arisen  from  the  root,  giving  rise  to  a new  plant.  The  other 
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has  a long  root,  and  a long  stem  has  arisen  from  a point  that  seems 
adventitious,  producing  a long  underground  stem,  with  bracts,  ap- 
parently to  carry  up  the  crown  from  a substratum  of  moss  or  decayed 
leaves.  My  own  specimens  have  a caudex  above  the  long  roots.” — 
Fraser. 

Viola  Riviniana  Reichb.  [Ref.  No.  36.]  Peak  Copse,  Upham,  S. 
Hants,  May  10,  1925.  Yar.  incisa  (Martr.-Don.)  = forma  nemorosu 
Neum.  [Ref.  No.  36A.]  Peak  Copse,  Upham,  S.  Hants,  May 
10,  1925.  This  is  a series  to  show  the  root  system  of  TT.  Rivini- 
ana Reichb.,  and  consists  partly  of  the  type  Riviniana  and  partly 
of  its  var.  incisa,  gathering  No.  36  being  really  part  of  the  gather- 
ing No.  31,  and  No.  36A  part  of  No.  33.  The  root  system  consists  of  a 
network  of  stout  main  roots  lying  in  a horizontal  plane  parallel  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  smaller  fibrous  rootlets  branch  off  from  these 
main  roots,  which  at  intervals  form  nodes  from  which  soboles  shoot  up 
to  the  surface.  Sometimes  several  soboles  proceed  from  the  same  node. 
This  method  of  perennation  is  not  confined  to  woodland  forms  of  Rivini- 
ana growing  in  leaf  mould,  which  lends  itself  to  penetration  by  horizon- 
tal roots,  as  I have  found  the  same  thing  in  var.  diversa  Greg,  and  also 
in  the  hybrid  between  diversa  and  V.  canina  L.,  growing  in  peaty  turf. 
My  attention  was  called  to  this  character  of  V.  Riviniana  by  Mr  A.  J. 
Wilmott. — P.  M.  Hall. 

Viola  Riviniana  Reichb.,  var.  diversa  Greg.  [Ref.  No.  46.]  Heathy 
bank  near  Holmsley  Station,  S.  Hants,  May  17.  1925.  The  common 
form  of  the  heaths  of  the  New  Forest,  noticeable  for  its  floriferous  habit, 
lilac  tint  in  flowers,  and  whitish  spurs. — P.  M.  Hall 

Viola  Riviniana  Reichb.,  var.  vicina  (Martr.-Don.),  forma  nemorosa 
Neum.  [Ref.  No.  33.]  Peak  Copse.  Upham,  S.  Hants,  May  10,  1925. 
Growing  in  the  same  wood  as  Ref.  No.  31,  but  not  actually  with  it. 
This  plant  is  very  distinct  from  the  type  [Ref.  No.  31]  on  account  of : 

1 — Its  smaller  habit.  2 — The  deeper  colour  of  its  flowers,  which  have  a 
purple  tint  in  them  nearly  as  deep  as  that  of  V.  oderata.  The  spurs 
also  are  more  deeply  tinted  than  in  the  type.  The  deeper  colour  of 
the  flowers  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the  dried  specimens,  but  the  colour 
of  the  spurs  is  not  preserved.  3 — The  leaves  have  longer  and  more 
tapering  apices,  resembling  those  of  V.  sylvestris  Lam.  in  outline.  T\ 
sylvestris  and/or  its  variety  punctata  grow  with  this  gathering,  and 
fresh  plants  of  this  gathering  submitted  to  Mrs  Gregory  were  named  by 
her  “ Riviniana  x sylvestris .”  I had  not  pointed  out  to  her,  how- 
ever, that  this  plant  grew  in  large  numbers  and  remained  quite  uniform. 
Plants  which  are  clearly  hybrids  also  occur  in  this  station,  but  only  in 
small  numbers  as  isolated  examples.  With  regard  to  nomenclature,  T 
have  followed  the  second  edition  of  the  British  Plant  List  in  equating 
var.  vicina  with  forma  nemorosa  Neum.,  but  this  may  have  to  be  re- 
vised. In  my  opinion,  however,  whatever  name  is  correct,  this  plant 
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is  worth  varietal  rank,  certainly  more  so  than  forma  minor,  which  now 
appears  in  the  List  as  var.  flavicornis  (Forst.),  and  possibly  more  so 
than  var.  diversa  Greg.  This  plant  growing  with  the  type  and  keeping 
distinct  from  i.t  cannot  be  a mere  “ ecad,”  which  may  prove  to  be  the 
proper  status  of  both  diversa  and  minor,  which  in  certain  situations 
approximate  very  closely  to  one  another. — P.  M.  Hall. 

Viola  odorata  L.  [Ref.  No.  68.]  Wood  at  East  End,  North  Leigh, 
Oxon,  April  6,  1928.  Sent  for  comparison  with  Ref.  No.  73.  No 
imberbis  seen. — P.  M.  Hall. 

Viola  odorata  L.,  var.  praecox  Greg.  [Ref.  No.  73.]  Plantation 
near  Woodstock,  Oxon,  April  6,  1928.  Living  plants  from  this  station 
were  submitted  to  Mrs  Gregory  in  1914.  and  passed  by  her  as  var. 
praecox,  with  the  remark  that  the  leaves  were  hardly  so  acute  as  in 
some  , examples.  Certainly  it  is  very  different  from  Somerset  praeox 
sent  by  Miss  Roper  in  February  1919,  in  which  the  leaves  are  very  much 
more  acute.  The  Oxford  plant  does  not  appear  to  be  particularly  earlj 
flowering,  as  it  was  just  coming  into  flower  on  March  11  of  this  year. 
Later  leaves  from  cultivated  plants  do  not  become  notably  more  acute 
than  those  of  the  type.  In  a fresh  state  this  plant  is  more  distinct  from 
the  local  type  [Ref.  No.  68]  than  might  appear  from  dried  specimens. 
The  flowers  are  smaller  and  much  darker,  while  the  leaves  are  of  rather 
a bright  green,  smaller  but  only  very  slightly  more  acute.  This  plant 
is  remarkable  for  its  very  long,  slender,  rooting  stolons,  and  covers  a 
lot  of  ground  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  odorata  form.  No  examples 
of  forma  imberbis  were  seen.  This  plant  has  many  resemblances  to 
T7.  multicaulis  Jord.,  and  is  very  similar  to  the  plant  distributed  under 
that  name  by  the  Secretary  from  Bladon,  Oxon,  in  1914.  At  South 
Kensington  the  sheet  of  V.  multicaulis  Jord.  in  the  Standard  Herbarium 
shows  a great  likeness  to  the  Woodstock  plant,  but  in  the  General  Euro- 
pean Herbarium  it  is  more  variable.  This  name,  however,  cannot  be 
admissible  for  this  plant  if  it  is  a variety  of  odorata,  as  all  authorities 
since  Jordan  concur  in  treating  his  multicaulis  as  a hybrid.  Owing  to 
the  plant  occurring  here  in  great  numbers  but  absolutely  uniform,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  other  form  of  odorata,  hybrid  origin  may,  in  this 
case,  I think,  be  ruled  out.  V.  hirta  occurs  here  very  sparsely,  and 
there  is  one  patch  of  X permixta  [Ref.  No.  74]. — P.  M.  Hall. 

Viola  odorata  L.  x hirta  L.  = x permixta  (Jord.).  [Ref.  No.  74.] 
Plantation  near  Woodstock,  Oxon,  April  6.  1928.  So  named  in  1914 
by  Mrs  Gregory.  Growing  in  several  large  clumps  with  Ref.  No.  73. 
the  other  parent  V.  hirta  L.  occurring  near  by,  but  in  very  small  quan- 
tity. The  only  flower  seen  this  year  was  very  large,  of  a handsome 
reddish  purple  and  scented.  It  comes  nearest  to  permixta  of  the  named 
hybrid  forms  on  account  of  its  short  stolons  and  shape  of  leaves.  — 
P.  M.  Hall. 
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Viola  odorata  L.  x hirta  L.  = x permixta  (Jord.).  [Ref.  No.  83.] 
Wood  between  Eartham  and  Slindon,  W.  Sussex,  April  8,  1928.  Grow- 
ing in  a large  patch  with  one  of  the  parents,  V.  odorata  L.,  var.  dume- 
torum  (Jord.),  forma  imberbis  (Leight.).  The  other  parent,  V.  hirta 
L.,  grew  on  the  verge  of  the  wood  nearby.  The  flowers  had  the  slatev- 
bluish  tint  of  hirta  and  sharply  reflexed  spurs,  but  were  faintly  scented. 
It  is  impossible  to  equate  these  hybrids  exactly  with  the  named  form. 
All  one  can  say  is  that  this  gathering,  though  very  different  from  No. 
74,  still  comes  nearer  to  permixta  than  any  other  of  the  named  hybrids. 
— P.  M.  Hall. 

Tr?o/a  hirta  L.,  var.  propera  (Jord.)  Gillot.  [Ref.  No.  14.]  Chalkv 
turf,  Farley  Mount,  S.  Hants,  April  18,  1925.  Distinguished  by  its 
dwarf  habit,  small  foliage,  and  relatively  large  flowers,  and  therefore 
presumably  to  be  referred  to  var.  propera  (Jord.)  Gillot,  although  not 
exhibiting  the  broad  sepals  said  to  be  characteristic  of  that  variety  (see 
British  Violets,  p.  22).  This  variety  seems  to  occupy  a place  inter- 
mediate between  the  type  and  var.  FoudrasH  Jord.,  which  is  much 
smaller  and  glabreseent. — P.  M.  Hall. 

Viola  hirta  L.,  var.  variegata  Greg.  [Ref.  No.  15.]  Chalky  turf, 
Farley  Mount,  S.  Hants,  April  18,  1925.  Growing  with  Ref.  No.  14, 
and  only  differing  from  it  in  colour,  which  is  white,  more  or  less  splashed 
with  blue-violet,  and  in  the  upper  petals,  which  are  slightly  narrower 
and  have  a tendency  to  reflex,  giving  the  flower  a less  rounded  appear- 
ance. A plant  grown  on  in  cultivation  produced  hirsute  capsules,  which 
places  it  under  var.  variegata  Greg,  (“angles  of  capsules  clothed  with 
long  hairs,”  British  Violets , p.  24)  rather  than  var.  lacti flora  Reichb., 
which  has  glabrous  capsules.  It  seems  to  me  preferable  to  rank  this 
plant  as  a colour  sub-variety  = F.  hirta  L.,  var.  propera  (Jord.)  Gillot, 
sub-var.  variegata  (Greg.). — P.  M.  Hall. 

Viola  agrestis  Jord.  [Ref.  No.  2423.]  Allotment  ground,  Lexden, 
N.  Essex,  September  9,  1928.  I have  found  V.  agrestis  in  a number  of 
Essex  localities,  but  nothing  has  hitherto  been  authenticated,  I believe, 
for  v.-c.  19. — G.  C.  Brown.  “ Yes,  agrestis  Jord.  Mr  Brown  is  mis- 
taken, however,  in  thinking  that  there  is  no  previous  authenticated 
record.  I have  named  agrestis  for  R.  W.  Butcher  from  Saffron  Walden 
(see  Itep.  B.E.C.,  195,  1926).  I have  also  seen  a plant  from  Dr  Druce 
labelled  ‘ Ansell,’  but  I do  not  know  in  which  of  Watson’s  very  unneces- 
sary and  unnatural  subdivisions  of  the  county  this  place  lies.” — Drabble. 

Viola  agrestis  Jord.,  appr.  Deseglisei.  Railway  bank,  Hanslope, 
Bucks,  July  1928. — G.  C.  Druce.  “ Yes,  V.  agrestis.  As  Dr  Druce  says, 
it  approaches  Deseglisei  in  its  somewhat  upright  habit,  but  the  general 
texture,  colour,  and  hairiness  are  those  of  typical  agrestis." — Drabble. 


Viola  agrestis  Jord.  [Ref.  No.  128.]  Oat  field.  Racton,  W.  Sussex, 
June  27,  1928.  [Ref.  No.  196.]  Oat  stubble,  Racton,  W.  Sussex,  April 
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23,  1928.  The  former  gathering  from  growing  corn  is  an  uncharacteris- 
tic, erect,  simple-stemmed  plant.  The  later  gathering  from  the  stubble 
of  the  same  field  shows  the  long  widely  spreading  branches  of  agrestis. — 
P.  M.  Hall.  “ The  oat  field  gathering  is  not  agrestis,  of  course.  My 
sheet  is  T7.  segetalis,  f.  obtusi folia  (Jord.).  The  oat  stubble  plant  is 
probably  the  same.  It  may  have  grown  from  seed  of  the  June  plants. 
Taken  alone,  it  rather  suggests  V.  arvatica  Jord.,  but  the  evidence  seems 
to  be  against  this.  I have  often  pointed  out  that  segetalis  and  f.  obtusi- 
folia  when  flowering,  in  an  immature  condition,  may  simulate  arvatica." 
— Drabble. 

Viola  segetalis  Jord.  [Ref.  No.  Z.36.]  Clay  Hill,  Burghfield,  Berks, 
October  1,  1928.  Growing  on  the  damp  border  of  a cornfield,  in  a strip 
of  weeds  which  the  farmer  did  not  trouble  to  cut.  Growth  very  erect 
and  fine. — J.  Is.  Lousley.  “ My  specimen  is  f.  obtusifolia,  which  I re- 
gard as  a mere  form  of  segetalis.’’ — Drabble. 

Viola  ruralis  Jord.  [Ref.  No-.  FF.49.]  Minster  Lovell,  Oxon,  June 
1928. — G.  C.  Drupe.  “ Yes,  ruralis  Jord.” — Drabble. 

Viola,  anglica  Drabble.  Roundhurst.  Blackdown,  \Y.  Sussex,  August 
17,  1928. — R.  J.  Burdon.  “ Yes,  T\  anglica." — Drabble. 

Viola,  lutea  Huds.  Pasture  by  Mollfryn  Reservoirs,  Radnorshire, 
August  20,  1928. — R.  Melville.  “ Yes,  V.  lutea  Huds.,  unusually  hairy 
for  the  inland  plant.” — Drabble. 

Viola  lutea  Huds.,  var.  amoena  Hensl.  Ardverikie  Forest,  W.  Inver- 
ness, July  27,  1926. — W.  A.  Shoolbrf.d  ; comm.  National  Museum  of 
Wales.  “ Yes.” — Dkabble. 

Viola  ('urtisii  Forst.  Borve.  S.  Harris,  July  1928.  These  are  the 
var.  or  forma  Forsteri. — G.  C.  Drvce.  “ Yes.  T have  already  named 
this  plant  for  Dr  Druce.  Very  useful  material  with  the  subterranean 
stems  well  shown.  What  is  needed  for  determination  of  the  pansies  is 
not  artistically  pretty  sheets  with  beautifully  dried  flowers  but  com- 
plete and  mature  plants.  Very  generally  the  use  of  the  flower  for 
diagnostic  purposes  is  at  an  end  when  its  relative  size  has  been  seen, 
while  without  the  underground  parts  and  lower  branches  satisfactory 
determination  is  impossible. ” — Drabble. 

Viola  Pesneaui  Lloyd  & Foucaud.  [Ref.  No.  Z.27.]  Sand  dunes, 
Amhleteuse,  Pas  do  Calais,  France,  May  30,  1928.— J.  E.  Lousley. 
“ Quite  possible;  my  sheet  carries  one  immature  plant  without  any  de- 
velopment of  subterranean  twiggy  branches  and  three  fragments.” — 
Drabble. 

Dianthus  gallicus  Pers.  [Ref.  No.  167.]  St  Ouen’s  Bay,  Jersey, 
September  2,  1928. — P.  M.  Hall. 
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Silene  conica  L.  Maritime  sands,  St  Ouen’s  Bay,  Jersey,  May  14, 
1928. — L.  Ahsene.  “ A very  local  plant  of  sandy  heaths  and  pastures 
from  Forfar  and  East  Lothian  to  Kent.  Occasionally  it  turns  up  in  a 
casual  way  in  gardens,  like  S.  noctiflora.  The  principal  features  of  it 
are  the  30-ribbed  calyx  and  subulate  acuminate  teeth  that  close  over 
the  seed  vessel,  forming  a cone.” — Fraser. 

Silene  nutans  L.,  var.  Smith ia-nus  Moss.  Nottingham  Castle  Bocks, 
July  1926. — B.  Bullet. 

Silene  diehotoma  Elirh.  Splott,  Cardiff,  May  1928.  This  plant  is 
thriving  quite  well  in  this  locality,  and  has  been  for  the  last  three  years, 
but  sooner  or  later  it  will  disappear  as  the  spot  where  it  grows  is  right 
on  the  edge  of  common  land. — B.  L.  Smith. 

Lychnis  macroearpa  B.  & K.  Splott,  Cardiff,  May  1928.  This  plant 
is  growing  in  company  with  Silene  diehotoma  Ehrli.,  and  the  same  re- 
marks apply.  Nearly  all  the  capsules  produced  by  this  plant  are  eaten 
by  insects  before  the  seeds  can  ripen,  thus  preventing  the  increase  of 
the  plant  in  numbers. — B.  L.  Smith. 

Arenaria  serpyllifolia  L.,  var.  viscidula  Both.  E.  Coast  N.  of  Nag- 
den  Marshes,  Kent,  September  15.  1924.  Not  an  extreme  form  of  this 
variety  which  is  sometimes  plentifully  bedecked  with  adhering  sand 
grains  but  glandular  enough,  I believe,  to  be  so  named.  These  plants 
grew  on  shingly  ground  and  mobile  sands  did  not  occur  there.  The 
ripe  capsule  is  slightly  more  inflated  than  in  type  and  the  sepals  more 
strongly  veined. — C.  E.  Salmon.  “Yes;  var.  viscidula  Both,  i.e.,  the 
glandular  form  of  ordinary  .4.  serpyllifolia,  not  the  glandular  form  of 
var.  macroearpa  Lloyd  (.4.  Lloydii  Jord.),  which  is  sphaerocarpa  Tenore. 
Hooker  (Students'  Flora,  ed.  iii.)  wrongly  made  .4.  sphaerocarpa  Tenore 
synonymous  with  his  .4.  serpyllifolia  proper  and  this  error  has  been  per- 
petuated, e.g.,  in  Townsend’s  Flora  of  Hampshire." — Drabble. 

Sagina  apetala  Ard.  Canal  Wall,  Lenton,  Nottingham,  July  1, 
1928.— B.  Bulley. 

Spergularia  salina  Presl,  var.  negleeta  (Kindb.).  Wet  ground.  Par 
Sands,  E.  Cornwall,  June  1928. — F.  Rilbtone. 

♦ 

Hypericum  quadrangulum  L.  (II.  dubium).  Earlston,  Berwick, 
1926.— 1.  M.  Hayward 

Tilia  cordata  Mill.  (Barren).  Mawsley  Wood,  Northants,  Septem- 
ber 1928.  Fruiting  specimens  were  not  in  evidence. — G.  C.  Drvce. 

Tilia  cordata  Mill.  Offa’s  Dyke,  W.  Gloster,  July  30,  1920. — W.  A. 
Shoolbred  ; comm.  National  Museum  of  Wales. 
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Geranium  sanguineum  L.  Wooded  hill-side  between  Dyserth  and 
Gwm,  Flintshire,  North  Wales,  June  2,  1928. — C.  Waterfall. 

Geranium  Endressii  J.  Gay,  var.  Endressii forma  luxurious  Turrill. 
Goonbell,  St  Agnes,  W.  Cornwall,  August  30,  1928. — F.  Rilstone. 

Qfiranium  Endressii  J.  Gay,  var.  Thurstoniana  Turrill.  Goonbell, 
St  Agnes,  W.  Cornwall,  August  30,  1928.  I was  unfortunately  too  late 
for  satisfactory  specimens  of  these  plants  as  they  were  nearly  past  flower- 
ing on  August  30. — F.  Rilstone. 

Geranium  cohimbinum  L.  Stony  hedge  bank,  above  Bishops  Leigh- 
ton, South  Devon,  June  14.  1928. — C.  Waterfall. 

Geranium  Bobertianurn  L.,  floribus  albidis.  Hort.  Hitchin.  From 
Worcestershire,  Mrs  Edwards,  June  14.  1928. — J.  E.  Little.  “ Pre- 
sumably var.  leuca nthum  Asch.  & Graebn.  Svn.  Mitt.-Eur.  FI.  = G. 
Bobertianurn  L.,  fl.  albo.,  Gaud.  FI.  Helv.” — A.  E.  Wade.  “ There  is 
more  than  one  white  variety  of  this  polymorphic  species,  including  one 
with  pale  yellow  anthers.  These  specimens  have  purple  anthers  and 
white  pollen.  White-flowered  forms  reproduce  themselves  from  seeds. 
I have  observed  a long  colony  that  has  had  white  flowers  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  In  France  the  species  varies  with  purple,  rose, 
and  white  flowers.” — Fraser. 

Erndium  mosrhatum  L'Herit.  Wool  alien.  [Ref.  No.  762.]  Great 
Wymondlev,  Herts,  September  and  October  1928.  Although  the  plants 
were  strongly  glandular,  no  musky  smell  was  discernible.  In  material 
at  Herb.  Mus.  Brit,  several  collectors  have  remarked  upon  the  absence 
of  any  smell  of  musk  in  specimens  gathered  by  them. — J.  E.  Little. 

Oxalis  tetraphylla  Cav.  Alien.  Mexico.  Introduced  in  fields  and 
growing  in  quantity  at  La  Haule,  Jersey,  September  10.  1928. — L. 

A R SENE. 


Trigonella  3/.  procumbens  (raeridea)  Reichb.  Burton-on-Trent, 
Staffs,  July  1928.— G.  C.  Drvce. 

Medirago  hispida  Gaertn.,  aggr.  Great  Wymondlev,  Herts,  August 
and  September  1928.  In  this  case  a wool  alien,  due  to  the  employment 
. of  shoddy  waste  as  manure. — J.  E.  Little. 

Medirago  arabira  Huds.  (M . maculata  Sibth.l.  Hedge  bank  in  lane, 
Bishop’s  Teignton,  South  Devon,  June  12.  1928. — C.  Waterfall. 

Medirago  minima  Desr.  Wool  alien.  Great  Wymondlev.  Herts, 
September  and  October  1928.  The  average  size  of  these  plants  was  very 
much  larger  than  of  our  native  plants  as  1 have  seen  them  on  the  breck- 
land  of  Suffolk.  One  plant  in  particular  was  2 ft.  6 in.  long,  with 
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stout  stems  and  large  leaflets.  Doubtless  this  was  due  to  the  stimulus  of 
the  shoddy-waste  used  as  manure. — J.  E.  Little. 

Trifolium,  ochroleucum  Huds.  Roadside  near  Cambridge,  July  1928. 
— J.  W.  Long. 

Anthyllis  Vulneraria  L.  On  chalk  cutting,  Upton,  Berks,  June  1928. 
This  has  been  sent  to  M.  P.  Riencourt  de  Longpre  for  his  critical  deter- 
mination.— G.  C.  Druce. 

Anthyllis  Vulneraria  L.,  var.  coecinea  L.  Short  sandy  turf,  Sennen 
Green,  near  Land’s  End,  W.  Cornwall,  August  25,  1913. — R.  B.  Ullman. 
“ Communicated  by  Ullman  as  Anthyllis  rubra  Gouan  but  is  it  not 
Vulneraria  L.,  var.  bicolor  (R.  & F.)  — P.  M.  Hall. 

Vicia  sylvatica  L.,  f.  alba.  Wooded  limestone  slope  near  the  Avon, 
below  Tomintoul,  Banff,  July  18,  1905. — W.  A.  Shoolbrf.d  ; comm. 
National  Museum  of  Wales. 

Vicia  Cracca  L.  (Fruits).  Folly  Alder  Swamp,  Hitchin,  Herts, 
September  6,  1928. — J.  E.  Little. 

Vicia . [Ref.  No.  PP.612.]  Ware,  Herts,  September  1929. — G.  C. 

Druce.  “ Is  not  this  V.  villosa  Roth  ?”— Britton. 

Vicia  lutea  L.  Sandy  or  rocky  places  among  grass;  bushes  near  the 
sea,  valley  between  St  Brelade’s  Church  and  La  Moye  School,  Jersey, 
June  20  and  July  21,  1928. — L.  Arsene.  “ Quite  correct.  A maritime 
plant,  which  must  be  looked  for  on  the  sandy  and  gravelly  sea  shore. 
Very  marked  features  are  the  upper  teeth  of  the  calyx  shorter  than  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  and  the  lower  three  longer  than  it;  as  well  as  very 
short  ovate  stipules,  half  hastate  towards  the  base  of  the  stem.  All  the 
characters  are  present  in  my  specimens,  except  a root  to  show  that  the 
plant  is  annual.” — Fraser. 

Vicia  angustifoUa  L.,  var.  Bobartii  Forster.  Railway  banks  at  Goods 
Station,  Dvserth,  Flintshire,  June  2,  1928. — C.  Waterfall.  “ V.  angus- 
tifoUa. Not  var.  Bobartii,  which  is  a more  slender  plant  and  has  upper 
leaves  linear.” — I.  M.  Roper. 

Vicia  angustifoUa  L.,  var.  Bobartii  Koch.  Cliff  slopes,  Polperro,  E. 
Cornwall,  June  1928.  A Scandinavian  specimen  of  var.  Bobartii,  which 
has  recently  come  into  my  possession,  is  an  excellent  match  of  this  Pol- 
perro plant. — F.  Rilstone. 

Vicia ■ angustifoUa  (L.)  Reichard.  [Ref.  No.  FF.50.]  Albury,  Herts, 
May  1928.  This  has  also  been  sent  to  our  French  expert. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Fiftcr  hirsuta  Gray.  (Fruits).  Purwell  Field,  Hitchin,  Herts,  July 
20,  1928. — J.  E.  Little. 
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Vicia  tetrasperma  Moench.  (Fruits).  Purwell  Field,  Hitchin,  Herts, 
July  20,  1928. — J.  E.  Little. 

Bubus  idaeus  L.,  var.  obtusifolius  Willd.  Misk  Hills  near  Hucknall, 
Notts,  July  21,  1928. — R.  Bulley.  “ Clearly  not  obtusifolius  but  depau- 
perate idaeus  L.” — Riddelsdell. 

Bubus  Lindleianus  Lees.  By  stream,  Polperro,  E.  Cornwall,  panicles 
July  9,  1928;  leaves  July  23,  1928. — F.  Rilstone.  ‘ Yes;  nearly  typical.” 
— Riddelsdell. 

Bubus  argenttus  Wh.  & Nees,  f.  glandulosa . [R.N.  1900,  1903, 1909.] 
Sandling  Park,  E.  Kent,  July  18,  1927,  seen  in  one  copse  only.  Petals 
long,  narrow  elliptic,  opening  pink,  afterwards  nearly  white.  Sepals 
strongly  reflexed.  A shade  form.  Also  from  the  South  Downs  around  Fridon 
and  up  to  the  top  of  Cissbury  Ring  and  slopes  near  Devil’s  Dyke, 
Brighton,  W.  Sussex  [_ R • N . 1505  to  1510],  July  1926.  Sepals  less 
strongly  reflexed.  This  is  the  first  record  from  E.  Kent  of  this  plant, 
or  indeed  of  any  form  of  B.  argenteus  Wh.  &,  Nees.  It  is  a plant  I 
have  collected  and  studied  lor  many  years  and  have  hud  sent  to  me  from 
Wilts  and  other  counties.  It  is  also  the  plant  from  Reigate  Hill  referred 
to  by  Rogers  under  Gelertii  as  passed  by  Gelert  himself  (Rogers  Hand- 
book, p.  56).  True  Gelertii  does,  1 believe,  occur  in  England,  and  a 
glandular  form  of  true  argenteus  does  occur  in  Surrey.  But  this  plant 
is  neither;  nor  (if  we  are  to  trust  Sudre’s  description  and  plate)  is  it  B. 
alterniflorus  M.  & L.  as  suggested  in  li.E.C.  Beport,  1927,  p.  505.  It 
is  very  different  from  B.  argenteus  Wh.  & Nees  as  seen  in  Sussex,  Corn- 
wall, Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  and  many  other  counties,  in  colouring, 
stem,  etc.  The  most  remarkable  critical  feature  is  provided  by  the 
panicle  rachis  which  is  covered  closely  with  felt  or  very  short  hair  (no 
long  hair),  with  many  or  few  glands,  acicles,  and  long  gland-tipped 
bristles,  and  is  most  variable  in  outline  and  leafiness.  The  plant  of  our 
list  to  which  it  is  nearest  critically  is  Rogers’  podophyllus,  I think,  but 
it  seems  to  be  a form  which  is  new  and  needs  description  and  a name. 
There  is  an  allied  form  which  Barton  and  I found  in  quantity  in  N. 
Wales.  This  is  even  closer  to  podophyllus,  but  has  peculiar  features  of 
its  own  which  keep  it  well  apart. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell  “ A shade  form 
of  B.  alterniflorus  M.  A L.” — Watson. 

Bubus  Schlechtendalii  Wh.  & Nees.  Shotover  Hill.  August  13,  1926 
[R.N.  1565,  6]  ; near  Wigginton  Heath,  August  20,  1926  [R.N.  1569]  ; 
Freeland,  October  6,  1926  [R.N.  1570]  ; furzy  field  below  Oatley  Hill, 
July  31,  1926  [R.N.  1567],  all  v.-c.  23.  Oxon.  None  quite  typical  and 
more  under  Sudre’s  anglicus.  The  nearest  to  Weihe’s  type  is  R.N.  1570 
which,  however,  lacks  the  very  large  flowers  and  elongated  fruits  of  the 
Mennighiiffen  plant.  This  type  is  described  and  figured  by  Weihe  and, 
as  is  plain  from  my  specimens  from  that  locality,  has  a stem  with  de- 
cided but  blunt  angles,  strong  stout-based  prickles  moderately  long  and 
not  infrequently  falcate  and  stem  sometimes  a little  sulcate.  The  Mor- 
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tinier  Common  plant  (Set  No.  84  on  which  Sudre  founded  his  var.  nn- 
ijlicns)  has  stems  rattier  more'sulcate  and  rather  less  hairy  than  the  Men- 
nighiiffen  plant,  though  still  quite  hairy;  inflorescence  shorter  (not 
longer)  but  much  less  leafy;  with  rachis  fork  still  weak  though  rather 
stronger  than  in  type  and  much  more  numerous;  peduncles  shorter; 
branches  patent-erect  instead  of  strongly  ascending,  fruit  smaller  and 
rounder;  leaf  serrature  entirely  different.  In  fact  my  two  sheets  of  Set 
No.  84  (Mortimer  Common)  do  not  agree  with  Sudre’s  description  of  his 
var.  anglicus,  which  probably  was  made  hurriedly  or  by  some  assistant 
with  the  result  that  the  first  half  of  it  is  apparently  either  incorrect  or 
deceptive.  Schlechtendalii  is  a variable  species,  further  complicated  by 
numerous  forms  (such  as  R.N.  1567  now  distributed)  intermediate  be- 
tween it  and  macrophyllus.  Sudre  does  not  seem  to  have  got  the  hang 
of  them. — H.  J.  Rihdei.sdell. 

ltubus  Godroni  Lee.  & Lam.  Near  Compton  Wynyates,  Warwick  [R.N . 
1881];  Sibford  Heath,  Oxon  [R.N.  1882,  3],  August  17,  1927;  hedge 
near  Paddlesworth  [R.N.  1884],  and  near  Sandling  Junction  [R.N. 
1888],  E.  Kent,  July  1927.  It.  propinquus  P.  F.  Muell.,  to  which  Sudre 
and  others  refer  the  British  Godroni,  is  in  Focke’s  mature  judgment 
simply  It.  rhuinnifolius  Wh.  & Nees,  a view  which  receives  some  support 
from  Sudre’s  figure  and  description.  According  to  Focke,  It.  Godroni 
proper  has  its  headquarters  in  Great  Britain,  while  It.  robustus  P.  J. 
Muell.  (renamed  dynatos  by  Focke,  whose  batology  is  better  than  his 
knowledge  of  the  classical  languages)  occurs  here  and  there  in  England. 
Focke  does  not  use  the  name  Winteri.  Until  I see  well  vouched  speci- 
mens of  propinquus  it  seems  to  me  best  to  retain  the  name  Godroni  Lee. 
& Lam.  The  E.  Kent  plant  goes  off  from  Godroni  towards  robustus  but 
is  not  the  latter. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  “ It.  Pseudo-bif  rons  Sudre,  not 
Godroni,  which  has  a blunt  angled  stem  with  slender,  hardly  compressed 
prickles;  a roundish  terminal  leaflet  glabrous  above,  and  bright  pink 
flowers  with  stamens  much  exceeding  the  styles.” — Watson. 

ltubus  leucanthemus  P.  J.  Muell.  ? Fittleworth  and  Cowdray  Park, 
W.  Sussex,  July  1926  [R.N.  1595,  1610,  1612,  1609].  This  is  one  of  the 
English  forms  which  needs  describing  and  naming.  It  is  best  for  the 
moment  to  use  the  above  name  as  a label  which  will  not  mislead.  It  is 
not  leucanthemus  P.  J.  Muell.,  for  that  is  just  white-flowered  leuco- 
stachys;  and  it  is  not,  1 am  sure,  identical  with  Focke’s  fuscus  f.  hirsu- 
tissima  parce  glandulosa  ( = Sudre’s  hirsutissimus),  being  very  different 
in  panicle  and  leaf.  I have  leucanthemus?  from  many  localities.  It 
ranges  from  Dorset  to  Westmorland  and  Kent ; and  the  fuscus  f . from 
several  localities.  The  two  are  unmistakably  different. — H.  J.  Riddels- 
dell.  “ It.  vestitus,  forma  umbrosa,  nothing  more.” — Watson. 

ltubus  lasioclades  Focke.  Paddelsworth  Court  Wood,  E.  Kent,  July 
1927  [R.N.  1870].  Some  members  may  like  a specimen  from  Marshall’s 
locality,  whence  it  was  first  identified  in  this  country  by  Focke.  A very 
late  flowerer.  The  leaves  only  acquire  their  ragged  look  as  they  mature. 
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The  probability  is  that  it  is  a fixed  hybrid  of  leucostachys  and  rusticanus, 
the  species  with  which  it  usually  occurs. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell. 

ltubus  adenanthus  Boul.  & Gill.  From  various  spots  in  Cheshire, 
August  1926  [R.N.  1601,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8].  Well  representing  the  Cheshire 
form  of  this  species,  and  quite  constant  in  all  characters,  except  size. 
But  it  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  Jersey  plant  which  is  a little  less 
glandular  and  has  rather  stronger  prickles  and  a more  open  panicle. 
Unfortunately  the  above  name  is  impossible,  as  there  is  an  earlier  use 
of  it  for  an  extra-European  species.  The  whole  of  our  series  from  Jer- 
sey, Glamorgan,  Cheshire,  etc.,  will  have  to  be  newly  described  and  given 
a name.  Sudre  reduces  adenanthus  Boul.  & Gill,  to  a variety  of  macro- 
stachys  P.  J.  Muell.,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  applies  his  name  to 
the  Jersej7  plant. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  “ I think  not  adenanthus  but 
11.  granulatus  M.  & L.,  to  which  Babington’s  It.  pyginaeus  (later  changed 
to  It.  praerupturum)  belongs.  Sudre  says  that  It.  Bloxamianus  is  the 
same  thing  as  It.  granulatus.  This  is,  J feel  sure,  a mistake,  and  the 
way  is  therefore  left  open  for  my  identification  above.” — Watson. 

ltubus  mucrunatoides  Ley.  Highmoor  Wood,  Almeley,  Herefordshire, 
September  21,  1926  [R.N.  1613,  5,  6.].  Poor  and  late  gathered,  to  fill 
gaps  in  herbarium  until  better  specimens  are  available. — H.  J.  Riddels- 
dell. “ Yes.” — Watson. 

ltubus  setulosus  Rogei's,  forma.  Freeland,  Oxon,  July  1927,  [R.N. 
1858,  1860,  2,  3,  6,  8,  1922].  Placed  by  Rogers  under  anglosaxonicus 
Gelert,  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  apiculatus  Wh.  & Nees. 
Focke,  at  least,  thinks  so;  though  he  omits  all  mention  of  setulosxis,  well 
marked  form  though  it  be.  If  it  is  kept  under  apiculatus,  Rogers’  name 
stands,  but,  if  it  is  treated  as  a species,  the  name  must  be  altered. 
Sudre  arranges  it  as  a var.  angusticuspis  of  obtruncatus  P.  J.  Muell. 
These  Freeland  plants  may  be  well  compared  with  Rogers’  Cinnor  Hill, 
1891,  sheet  of  setulosus,  which  differs  somewhat  from  the  common  west 
country  type,  but  is  included  in  his  description  (1892).  The  chief  dif- 
ference lies  in  the  broadish  base  of  the  terminal  leaflet,  which  is  fre- 
quently ovate  or  oval  (not  obovate)  even  to  roundish ; points  shorter, 
etc.  But  some  Freeland  plants  are  nearer  description  than  others. — 
H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  “ It.  cognatus  N.  E.  Br.,  as  amended  by  Rogers.” — 
Watson.  “ But  there  is  already  a cognatus  Boul.  I put  it  as  Brownea- 
nus  in  the  List.” — Druce. 

ltubus  echinatoides  Rogers,  forma.  Sprouston,  E.  Norfolk,  July 

1925  [R.N.  1414,  1415,  1417].  Rogers  so  named  this  plant  many  years 
ago  as  a form  with  weak  prickles. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  “ This  is  Lin- 
toni.” — Watson. 


ltubus  rudis  Weihe.  In  open  woodland  on  Wotton  Hill,  W’est  Glou- 
cester, August  7,  1928. — J.  W.  White.  “ Right.” — Riddelsdell. 
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ltubus  Newbouldii  Rogers  = If.  oigocladus,  var.  N ewbouldii  of  Rogers’ 
Handbook.  From  Malpas  neighbourhood,  Cheshire,  August  1926  [R.N. 
1647,  8,  9,  1651],  and  from  Troy  Wood,  Monmouth  [R.N.  1653,  4],  All, 

I believe,  inseparable  from  Rogers’  plant,  though  varying  locally.  Focke 
connects  Newbouldii  probably  with  mucroriatns  Blox.,  as  a doubtful 
form,  which  mimics  a constant  species  and  N ewbouldii  is  certainly  vari- 
able. Focke,  of  course,  studied  it  growing  in  England  under  various 
forms.  Sudre,  who  apparently  only  saw  dried  Cheshire  specimens,  puts 
Newbouldii  as  a definite  variety  of  If.  apiculatus. — H.  J.  Riddelsuell. 
“ The  Troy  Wood  plant  is  If.  apiculatus,  sub-sp.  vestitifonnis  (Rogers).” 
— Watson. 

ltubus  regillus  Ley,  var.  Freeland,  Oxon,  July  1927  [R.N.  1837  to 
40,  1842].  1 think  this  goes  to  regillus,  the  stem  armature  being  right; 
but  it  may  possibly  belong  to  Rogers’  oigocladus,  aggr.  Rogers’  de- 
scription of  regillus  ( Handbook , p.  67)  needs  amplifying.  The  sepals 
are  (as  he  says)  closely  reflexed,  long  and  white  in  July  specimens  from 
Herefordshire.  But  in  September  specimens  they  often  rise  very  much, 
even  to  clasping.  They  are  externally  dark  grey  with  pale  border.  Some 
of  his  own  specimens  show  this.  The  Oxon  variety  has  usually  a darker 
stem,  of  same  colour;  terminal  leaflet  less  truncate  with  rather  shorter 
point;  stamens  very  short;  petals  white,  small,  and  sepals  rising  earlier. 
— H.  J.  Riddelsuell.  “ This  is  type  fuscus  Weihe.  Weihe  & Nees  quote 
‘ Weihe  ex  Bluff  & Fingerhuth’.” — Watson. 

ltubus  Babingtonii  Bell-Salt.  Slopes  of  downs  near  Devils  Dyke, 
Brighton  [R.N.  1666,  1669];  edge  of  Clapham  Wood,  Findon  [R.N. 
1664];  Storrington  [R.N.  1662,  1663,  1683],  all  from  W.  Sussex,  July 
1926.  Also  a variant  form  from  Larkton,  Cheshire,  August  1926  [R.N. 
1670].  And  a form  which  may  be  a hybrid  near  Findon,  W.  Sussex,  July 
1926  [R.N.  1660], — H.  J.  Riddelsuell.  “ Yes.” — Watson. 

Hub  us  sertiflorus  P.  J.  Muell.  Riggs  Wood,  Sellack,  Herefordshire, 
September  21,  1927.  Late  gathered  and  so  far  untypical.  Focke  doubts 
if  our  sertiflorus  is  identical  with  Genevier’s  and  is  sure  that  Mueller’s 
is  not.  Sudre.  on  the  contrary,  says  that  Mueller’s  and  Genevier’s  are 
the  same  and  that  ours  is  different.  He  renames  our  plant  radulicaulis. 
— H.  J.  Riddelsuell.  “ If.  radulicaulis  Sudre,  not  sertiflorus  P.  J.  M., 
which  has  felted,  very  narrow  evlindric  panicle,  with  slightly  discolourous 
leaves  and  white  flowers  and  approaches  Genevierii.” — Watson. 

ltubus  fuscus  Wh.  & Nees,  forma.  Wolford  Heath,  E.  Gloster  and 
Warwick,  August  1926  [R.N.  1712,  3,  5].  In  great  quantity  over  a 
large  piece  of  wooded  heath.  Rogers  was  very  clear  in  placing  it  to 
west  country  f uscus.  It  differs  from  W.  & N.’s  type  chiefly  in  the  shape 
of  terminal  leaflet,  and  perhaps  in  the  rising  sepals.  W.  & N.’s  panicle, 
as  pictured,  is,  however,  very  young. — H.  J.  Riddelsuell.  “ If.  Ncir- 
bouldii  (Rogers).” — Watson. 
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Itubus  fuscus  Wli.  & Nees.  Near  Findon,  W.  Sussex,  July  1926  [11. N. 
1688,  9],  and  a form  with  incised  toothing  and  more  compact  panicle 
from  Wigginton  Heath,  Oxon,  August  20,  1926  [R.N.  1686].  A very 
variable  species.- — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  “2?.  rufescens  L.  & M.” — 
Watson. 

Hub  us  ylareosus  Rogers  & Marshall.  Downs  near  Devil’s  Dyke  [R.N. 
1707,  1709]  j Fittle worth  [R.N.  1704,  6]  ; Midhurst  [R.N.  1700,  1,  2,  3,  6] 
all  from  W.  Sussex,  July  1926.  Druce  in  his  British  Plant  List  identifies 
this  with  It.  monad)  us  Jens.  The  latter  name  does  not  appear  in  Focke 
or  Sudre  and  1 have  no  means  of  checking  the  identification.  The  Mid- 
hurst,  etc.,  form  of  ylareosus  is  a slight  modification  of  the  plant  com- 
mon about  Godaiming,  Haslemere,  etc. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  “ Yes.” 
— Watson. 

Itubus  hystrix  W h . & Nees,  var.  berclieriensis  Druce.  Cissbury,  and 
edge  of  Clapham  Wood,  Findon,  W.  Sussex,  July  1926  [R.N.  1722,  1725, 
1727,  8].  This  var.  is  hardly  worth  distinguishing  from  hystrix.  Fur- 
ther experience  shows  that  well  developed  leaves  are  no  narrower  than 
in  type  though  the  toothing  is  less  strongly  developed. — H.  J.  Riddels- 
dell. 

Itubus  adornatus  P.  J.  Muell.,  var.  Gallanty  Bank,  Cheshire,  August 
1926  [R.N.  1731,  2,  3].  Our  ordinary  English  form.  Also  in  and  near 
Sandling  Park,  E.  Kent,  July  1927  [R.N.  1818  and  1819].  This  is  a 
weak  woodland  form  with  different  shaped  and  toothed  leaflets.  Sudre 
dissociates  our  plant  from  the  Rhineland  adornatus,  and  Focke  does 
not  ascribe  adornatus  to  England.  But  Rogers  carefully  compared  our 
form  with  the  Rhineland  plant  and,  except  in  the  terminal  leaflet  and 
the  strongly  declining  prickles,  found  it  just  the  same.  It  certainly 
differs  from  hystrix  more  than  Sudre’s  description  of  his  var.  Murrayi 
does.  It  is  probably  put  best  as  a variety  of  adornatus,  and  if  so  should 
be  so  described  and  named. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  “ This  is  cavatifolius 
P.  J.  M.  1 have  collected  it  at  Putney  Heath,  and  have  seen  a speci- 
men from  Horsham,  Sussex.” — Watson. 

Itubus  Powellii  Rogers,  form.  Shotover  and  Freeland,  Oxon,  August 
and  October  1926,  rather  different  forms  [R.N.  1735,  1734].  The  asso- 
ciation of  Powellii  with  hystrix  might  well  be  abandoned.  It  should 
stand  as  above.— H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  “ Yes.” — Watson. 

Itubus  hostilis  Muell.  & Wirtg.  Wolford  Heath,  E.  Gloster,  August 
8,  1926  [R.N.  1736],  This  identification  of  our  English  plant,  made  at 
first  by  Focke,  must  remain  doubtful  at  present.  Tn  his  Species  Rub  or  urn 
he  does  not  give  hostilis  for  England,  and  Sudre  has  not  seen  English 
specimens. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  “ It.  angustifrons,  var.  pallidisetus 
Sudre.  ’ ’ — Watson. 

Itubus  Durotrigum  R.  P.  Murray,  forma.  Near  Fittleworth,  W.  Sus- 
sex, July  1926  [R.N.  1742,  3].  Very  near  type,  differing  chiefly  in  the 
elongated  panicle. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  “ Yes.” — Watson. 
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Rubus  minutiflorus  P.  J.  Muell.  Near  Sapey  Common,  Hereford- 
shire, September  22,  1927  [R.N.  1804].  Though  this  has  long  passed 
by  the  name  of  minutiflorus,  it  is  not,  I believe,  Mueller’s  plant.  It  has 
much  of  the  look  of  pallidus  Wh.  & Nees  in  some  ways,  but  is  probably  a 
local  (Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire)  form  which  needs  describing 
and  placing  among  Rogers’  sub-Bellardiani.  Continental  botanists 
differ  widely  as  to  minutiflorus. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  “ R.  anyustifrons 
Sudre.  Minutiflorus  has  broad  ovate  leaves.” — Watson. 

Rubus  corylifolius  Sm.,  nearest  var.  sublustris  Lees,  but  stem  rather 
angular,  and  prickles  not  much  scattered.  Cross-roads  near  Rolbright 
Stones,  Oxon,  August  3,  1926  [R.N.  1769].  1 believe  that  the  coryli- 

folius of  the  Scandinavians  is  our  sublustris. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell. 
“ Yes.” — Watson. 

Rubus  conjungens  Bab.  Near  Chalcombe,  Northants,  August  10,  1926 
[R.N.  1775,  6];  Oatley  Hill,  Warwick,  July  31,  1925  [R.N.  1773].— H. 
J.  Riddelsdell.  “ Yes.” — Watson. 

Potentdla  aryentea  L.  [Ref.  No.  2422.]  With  alien  spp.  at  Hythe 
Quay,  Colchester,  N.  Essex,  August  18,  1928.  Certainly  introduced  with 
alien  species.  A much  more  robust  and  taller  form  than  that  found  in 
native  localities  in  the  district. — G.  C.  Brown. 

Potentdla  procumbens  Sibtliorp.  [Ref.  No.  3376.]  Towyn,  Merion- 
eth, July  21,  1928.  These  specimen  from  Towyn  are  interesting  from 
the  circumstance  that  (apart  from  P.  Anserina)  P.  procumbens  appears 
as  the  only  representative  of  the  genus  in  that  vicinity.  P.  reptans  and 
P.  erecta  ( Tormentilla ) seem  quite  absent.  1 am  not  acquainted  with  a 
similar  instance  where  P.  procumbens  occurs  in  a district  unaccompanied 
by  either  P.  reptans  or  P.  erecta. — C.  E.  Britton. 

Potentilla  erecta  x reptans.  [Ref.  No.  3341.]  Banstead  Down,  Sur- 
rey, July  1,  1928.  Some  specimens  closely  approach  P.  procumbens  from 
Towyn  but  differ  essentially  in  being  barren  plants,  whilst  the  Towyn 
procumbens  fruited  plentifully.  The  influence  of  the  parent  species  upon 
the  characters  of  the  plants  is  well  shown  though,  on  the  whole,  P.  erecta 
is  perhaps  dominant. — C.  E.  Britton. 

Alchemilla  prat ensis  Schmidt.  Middleton-in-Teesdale,  Durham,  June 
1928. — G.  C.  Druce.  “ Typical  plants  from  the  same  locality  as  var. 
aprica  G.  C.  D.  My  specimens  are  rightly  named  .4.  pratensis.  The 
stems  and  petioles  are  densely  covered  with  spreading  hairs  while  the 
pedicels  and  urceoles  are  glabrous.  A feature  of  the  specimens  is  their 
small  size  and  they  must  have  come  from  a high  elevation.  In  the  val- 
leys of  Kincardineshire  and  N.  Aberdeen  the  whole  plant  is  very  much 
larger,  with  broad  leaves.” — Fraser. 

Alchemilla  alpestris  Schmidt,  f.  aprica.  Middleton-in-Teesdale,  Dur- 
ham, June  1928.  These  small  compact  plants  were  gathered  on  a dry 
bank  overlooking  the  Tees  at  Middleton,  Durham. — G.  C.  Druce. 
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Alchemilla  alpestris  Schmidt.  High  Force,  Durham,  June  1928. — 
G.  C.  Druce. 

Rosa  stylosa  Desv.,  var.  pseudo-rusticana  Crep.  Field,  Featherbed 
Lane,  Glutton,  N.  Somerset.  July  10,  September  18,  1928. — t.  M.  Roper. 
“ A stylosa  form,  but  not  var.  pseudo-rusticana.  Its  globose  fruit  makes 
it  var.  lanceolata.  The  flowers  appear  to  have  been  pink.  Those  of 
pseudo-rusticana  should  be  white,  and  it  has  other  important  differ- 
ences. ” — Wolley-Dod  . 

Rosa  stylosa  Desv.,  var.  systyla  Bak.  [Ref.  No.  3417.]  Headley, 
Surrey,  August  25,  1928.  Identified  by  Lt.-Col.  A.  H.  Wolley-Dod,  who 
has  seen  the  whole  gathering.  The  Colonel’s  comment  is  “ All  the  charac- 
ters point  to  R.  stylosa,  var.  systyla,  except  the  important  one  of  the 
disc,  which  is  only  slightly  conical.  Keller  insists  on  a conical  disc  for 
all  varieties  of  R.  stylosa  but,  I think,  this  may  pass.  It  is  interesting 
as  showing  the  passage  to  the  Deseglisei  group  of  R.  dumetorum , which 
led  to  the  error  in  naming  so  many  specimens  from  S.W.  England  R. 
stylosa,  var.  leucochroa  Desv.,  instead  of  R.  dumetorum,  var.  incerta 
W.-Dod.” — C.  E.  Britton. 

Rosa  canina  L.,  var.  curticola  (Pug.).  Filton  Meads,  Bristol,  W. 
Gloster,  July  8,  September  11,  1928.  Flowers  white,  the  styles  glabrous. 
— I.  M.  Roper.  Not  curticola,  which  is  one  of  the  Transitoriae.  This 
belongs  to  the  Dumales  and  is  quite  a good  form  of  var.  cladoleia  (Rip.), 
the  name  1 now  use  instead  of  var.  leiostyla  (Rip.).” — Wolley-Dod. 

Rosa  dumetorum  Thuill.,  var.  ramealis  (Pug.).  Miclielgrove  Woods, 
W.  Sussex,  October  3,  1928. — I.  M.  Ropf.r.  “ This  cannot  be  var. 
ramealis  on  account  of  its  hispid  peduncles.  It  has  some  marked  features 
of  the  Stylosae,  especially  the  glabrous  styles  on  a conical  disc,  with 
longish.  weakly  hispid  peduncles.  The  leaflets  also  conform  to  those  of 
R.  stylosa  vars.,  but  1 never  saw  any  member  of  that  species  with  such 
narrow  fruits.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  some  new  variety  of  R.  stylosa 
than  one  of  the  Deseglisei  group,  which  is  the  only  alternative.” — Wol- 
ley-Dod. 

Rosa  dumetorum  Thuill.,  var.  incerta  Deseg.  Thicket,  Featherbed 
Lane,  Glutton,  N.  Somerset,  July  10,  September  18,  1928. — I.  M.  Roper. 
“ I think  neither  var.  incerta  nor  a dumetorum  form  at  all,  but  surely 
the  same  as  Miss  Roper’s  rose  from  the  same  station,  labelled  R.  stylosa, 
var.  pseudo-rusticana,  which  I have  called  var.  lanceolata.  The  con- 
nection between  forms  of  var.  incerta  and  R.  stylosa  is  often  very  close.” 
— Wolley-Dod. 

Rosa  glauca  Yill.,  var.  Afzeliana  (Fries).  Blore,  Staffordshire,  Sep- 
tember 1928.  Professor  G.  Boulanger  suggested  this  name  for  the  very 
handsome  Rosa  glauca  which,  from  its  round  red  fruits  and  persistent 
sepals,  at  a distance  looked  like  a mollis  Rose.  One  may  add  that,  as 
long  ago  I had  discovered,  R.  dutnalis  Becket  cannot  be  applied  to  our 
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biserrate  canina  forms,  since  it  is  really  synonymous  with  an  older  name 
than  glaucu  Yillars.  Strictly  speaking,  it  should  replace  it,  but  I am 
too  weak-kneed  to  make  such  a confusing  change  so  1 leave  Afzeliana 
Fries  as  subordinate  to  B.  glaucu. — G.  C.  Druce.  “ Correctly  named. 
It  might  be  written  as  Dr  Druce  has  written  it,  which  is  certainly 
better  than  making  B.  Afzeliana  Fr.  the  sub-species,  as  is  done  on  the 
Continent,  since  B.  glaucu  Vill.  antedates  it  considerabfy,  but  I prefer 
the  notation  B.  glaucu  Vill.,  var.  Beuteri  Cott.” — Wolley-Dod. 

Bom  micrantha  Sm.,  var.  trichocarpa  Rouy.  [Ref.  No.  3433.]  Ban- 
stead  Downs,  Surrey,  September  2,  1928.  Identified  by  Lt.-Col.  A.  H. 
Wolley-Dod,  who  has  seen  the  whole  gathering,  and  comments  as  follows  : 
“ I can  match  this  exactly  by  other  Surrey  specimens,  and  feel  sure  that 
Dr  Keller  would  pass  it,  though  he  shares  my  doubt  as  to  Rouy’s  variety 
being  the  same  as  Boullu’s.”  I feel  some  degree  of  uncertainty  that  this 
plant  is  correctly  placed  under  B.  micrantha  Sm.  The  habit  and  charac- 
ters point  rather  to  B.  rubiginosa  L.  from  which  it  is  separated  chiefly 
by  the  glabrous  styles. — C.  E.  Britton. 

Bosa  rubiginosa  L.,  f.  Corstorphinae  Wolley-Dod.  Aberfeldy,  Mid- 
Perth,  August  20,  1928. — J.  G.  Glassfokd. 

Bosa  omissa  Deseg.,  f.  Sherardi  (Davies).  Mawsley  Wood,  Nortliants, 
September  1928. — G.  C.  Druce.  An  omissa  form,  no  doubt,  though  the 
short,  erect,  connivent  sepals  give  it  a strong  look  of  B.  mollis.  But 
1 should  certainly  label  it  B.  omissa  Deseg.,  var.  typica  R.  Kell.,  not 
Sherardi,  which  should  have  no  subfoliar  glands  and  presents  other 
differences.” — Wolley-Dod. 

Bosa  pimpinelli folia  L.,  var.  rosea  Koch.  Sand  dunes,  Le  Quennevais, 
Jersey,  July  10,  1928. — L.  Arsene. 

Bosa  . [Ref.  No.  Z.38.]  Epsom  Common,  Surrey,  September 

9,  1928. — J.  E.  Lousley.  “ This  is  one  of  the  Dumales,  coming  nearest 
to  var.  Carioti  (Chab.)  of  the  names  in  our  list,  but  with  narrower  fruit. 
All  the  fruits  have  broken  off  in  my  specimen,  but  they  look  as  if  they 
had  had  very  short  peduncles.” — Wolley-Dod. 

Cratageus  monogyna  Jacq.,  var.  splcndcns  Dr.  Mawsley  Wood, 
Nortliants,  September  1928.  The  fruits  are  not  quite  so  extreme  in 
size  as  those  of  the  Akeley  plant  in  Buckinghamshire. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Bibcs  rubrum  L .,  var.  Beaconsfield,  Bucks,  July  1928.  Mr  Fraser 
names  this  sativum. — Mrs  Wedgwood. 

Cotyledon  Umbilicus-]' eneris  L.  Old  walls  about  Bishop’s  Teignton, 
South  Devon,  June  1928. — C.  Waterfall. 

Drosera  obovala  M.  & K.  Loch  Langavat,  N.  Harris,  July  1928. — 
G.  C.  Druce. 
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Epilobium  parviflorum  Schreb.  Damp  places,  Le  Quennevais,  Jersey, 
July  21,  1928.  Collected  on  the  marshy  borders  of  the  Quennevais  Pond, 
near  the  Race  Course.  It  is  very  likely  the  locality  cited  in  Babing- 
ton’s  Primitiae  Flnr.  Sam.,  p.  35,  as  the  habitat  of  a special  variety. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Quennevais  specimens  do  not  differ  from  those  I 
collected  or  examined  elsewhere  in  the  Island.  They  are  not  more 
woolly  and  their  leaves  are  not  wider.  In  some  of  them,  all  the  leaves 
seem  to  be  opposite,  but  usually  the  superior  leaves  are  alternate.  The 
Jersey  plant  is  the  same  that  grows  on  the  coast  of  Brittany  and  Nor- 
mandy and  should  perhaps  be  placed  under  variety  maritimum  Rouy. 
It  is  densely  woolly,  the  leaves  very  variable,  often  ovate-lanceolate, 
rather  than  narrowly  lanceolate,  and  the  stem  is  not  uncommonly  pro- 
strate or  decumbent  at  the  base. — L.  Arsene.  “ l am  glad  Bro.  Louis 
Arsene  has  brought  this  plant  forward.  It  is  a very  distinct  variety 
and  I tried  unsuccessfully  some  years  ago  to  find  a published  descrip- 
tion that  would  fit  it.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  sea  coast.  I have 
gathered  it  in  the  Via  Gellia  near  Matlock  and  at  Somersall  near  Ches- 
terfield, Derbyshire,  and  l)r  W.  J.  Fordham  has  sent  me  similar  plants 
from  Bubwith,  near  Selby,  Yorkshire.  Rouv’s  description  of  var.  mari- 
timum in  FI.  Fr.  v i i . , p.  192.  runs  thus: — 1 S.  maritimum  Nob.  [i.e. 
Rouy].  E.  molle  form,  maritimum  Levi. — Plante  couehee  a la  base, 
puis  dressee,  velue-blanchatre,  feuilles  dressees  et  raprochees,  plus  larges, 
non  etalees.’  Tn  having  the  leaves  ‘ non  etalees  ’ the  Via  Gellia  plants 
agree  with  this  description  more  closely  than  do  Bro.  Louis  Arsene’s 
specimens,  while  plants  on  the  Great  Orme  have  broadly  lanceolate  or 
even  ovate  leaves  and  are  probably  trulj7  var.  maritimum  Rouy.  How- 
ever, it  seems  probable  that  Bro.  Louis  Arsene’s  plant,  the  Derbyshire 
and  Yorkshire  plants,  and  that  of  the  Great  Orme  are  merely  forms 
of  one  densely  villose  variety  which  varies  somewhat  in  the  breadth 
and  setting  of  the  leaves  and  which  may  include  vars.  mollissimiim  Levi, 
and  menthoides  Boiss.,  as  well  as  maritimum  Rouy.” — Drabbi.e:. 

Epilobium  tetragonvm  L.,  forma.  Bradmore  Pond,  Northants,  July 
1928. — G.  C.  Druce.  “ Ordinary  tetragonum,  I think.” — Drabble. 

Epilobium  lanceolatum  Seb.  ifc  Maur.  Dry  places,  roadsides,  banks, 
walls,  St  Saviour’s,  Jersey,  July  1,  1928. — L.  Arsene.  “ Has  all  the 
characters  of  E.  lanceolatum , but  judging  by  the  length  of  the  stem  of 
one  of  my  specimens  and  the  withered  leaves  at  the  base  it  must  have 
been  growing  in  rank  vegetation,  perhaps  on  a grassy  bank.” — Fraser. 
“ Yes.” — Drabble.  “ My  sheet  of  this  represents  an  average  form  of 
the  plant  as  we  know  it  in  Cornwall,  but  the  species  varies  considerably. 
The  stout  congested  form  I this  year  distributed  from  Fowey  is  rather 
unusual  and,  as  it  grew  out  of  a dry  stone  hedge,  can  hardly  owe  its 
robustness  to  good  feeding.  Other  variations  noticed  are  in  the  greater 
<>’•  less  obtuseness  of  the  leaf-tip  and  the  frequent  tendency  to  produce 
narrow  semi-folded  stem  leaves.  A rather  more  distinct  form  oecasion- 
allv  met  with  is  more  diffuse  in  habit,  with  fewer  flowers,  a wavy  racliis 
and  leaves  narrowly  oval  obtuse  or  somewhat  lanceolate  obtuse.  A sheet 
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of  this  form  collected  at  St  Blazey  (v.-c.  2)  by  Dr  C.  C.  Yigurs  in  1912 
bears  the  note  ‘ a state,  apparently  shade-grown  — forma  umbrosa 
Haussk.  Monogr.  fide  E.  S.  Marshall,’  to  which  Dr  Vigurs  has  added 
‘ not  shade  grown.’  The  latter  agrees  with  my  experience.” — F.  Ril- 
stone. 

Epilobium  lanceolatum  Seb.  & Maur.  Garden  weed,  Brookfield, 
Bovev  Tracey,  South  Devon,  June  1928. — C.  Waterfall.  “ Yes.” — 
Drabble. 

Epilobium  lanceolatum  S.  & M.  Banks  in  lane,  Fowey,  E.  Cornwall, 
July  1928.  Of  unusually  robust  growth. — F.  Rilstone.  “ Yes.” — 
Drabble. 

Danaa  cornubiensis  Burnat.  Near  Burnham  Beeches,  Bucks,  August 
5,  1928.  This  interesting  species  appears  to  be  increasing  in  this  isolated 
locality,  and  is  now  in  such  large  quantity  that  these  specimens  can  be 
distributed  without  fear.  In  weighing  the  evidence  for  its  status  in  this 
country  it  may  be  worthy  of  note  that  the  neighbourhood  is  in  some  re- 
spects an  outpost  of  the  western  flora.  For  instance  the  most  easterly 
locality  for  the  minute  hepatic,  Microlejeunea  ulicina , is  on  a few  tree 
trunks  there. — C.  V.  B.  Marquand. 

Smyrnium  Olusatrum  L.  By  the  Battleaxes,  Wraxall,  North  Somer- 
set, May  25,  1928. — J.  W.  White.  “ Rightly  named.  Good  specimens. 
The  leaves  are  often  faulty,  because  they  die  away  long  before  the  large, 
black  fruits  drop.” — Fraser. 

Bupleurum  lancifolium  Hornem.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  July  1928. 
— G.  C.  Druce. 

Chaerefolium  sylvestre  (L.)  S.  & T.  [Ref.  No.  FF.53.]  Abingdon, 
Berks,  June  1928.  This  is  one  of  the  forms  of  my  var.  latisecta. — G.  C. 
Druce. 

Oenanthe  Lachenalii  C.  Gmel.,  var.  minima  Rouy  & Camus.  Lady’s 
Island  Lake,  Co.  Wexford,  August  1928.  Described  as  “ Plante  de  5-10 
cm.,  ombelles  petites,  a 1-2  an  plus  a 5-8  moyons  courts  inegaux;  in- 
volucres nuls  ou  oliogphvlles,  involucelles  a folioles  moins  promptement 
caduques  que  celles  de  type,  feuilles  a segments  peu  nombreux,  ellip- 
tiques  ou  oblongs.”  Cultivation  should  be  tried  to  see  if  this  is  a real 
variety  or  a reduced  edaphic  state.  It  was  very  consistent  for  some 
distance  round  the  brackish  w’ater  of  the  lake,  nor  did  I see  the  type 
near. — G.  C.  Druce.  This  seems  to  come  under  Rouy  and  Camus’s  de- 
scription in  FI.  Fr.  v i i . , p.  261,  but  is  it  anything  more  than  a dwarf 
state  P ’ ’—Drabble. 

Caucalis  daucoides  L.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  July  1928. — G.  C. 
Druce. 
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Caucalis  nodosa  Scop.  Hedge  bank  on  roadside  above  Bishop’s 
Teignton,  South  Devon,  June  14,  1928. — C.  Waterfall. 

Sambucus  racemosa  L.  Berkhampstead  Common,  Hertfordshire, 
Maj’  12,  1928.  I found  about  seven  bushes  growing  wild  on  the  common 
near  the  entrance  to  Ashridge  Park,  whence  presumably  this  plant  was 
originally  bird-sown.  One  bush  appeared  much  older  than  the  others 
and  may  be  the  parent  of  the  other  six. — J.  A.  Williams. 

Sambucus  Ebulus  L.  Near  East  Harting,  Sussex,  August  4,  1928. 
A long  hedgerow  and  a very  beautiful  sight. — W.  Biddiscombe. 

Sambucus  Ebulus  L.  Near  Stevenage,  Herts,  July  1928. — I.  Helsby. 

Itubia  peregrina  L.  Dry,  bushy  and  rocky  places,  Beaupora,  Jersey, 
July  21,  1928. — L.  Arsene.  “This  interesting,  broad-leaved,  almost 
orbicular  form  looks  different  from  the  normal  British  plant  and  agrees 
well  with  Rouy’s  description  of  his  var.  Bocconi  in  FI.  Fr.  viii.,  2,  1903.’’ 
— C.  E.  Salmon.  “ Is  not  this  var.  Bocconi  Rouy  (B.  Bocconi  Petagna)? 
I gathered  a similar  form  at  St  Ives,  Cornwall,  some  years  ago.” — 
Drabble. 

Sherardia  arvensis  L.  Among  long  grass  on  Railway  Bank,  the  Goods 
Station,  Dyserth,  Flintshire,  June  2,  1928. — C.  Waterfall. 

Valerianella  carinata  Lois.  Garden  weed,  Huntley,  Bishop’s  Teign- 
ton, South  Devon,  June  11,  1928. — C.  Waterfall.  “Yes;  this  is  V. 
carinata  Loiseleur  not  L.  The  boat-shaped  cavity  between,  but  outside, 
the  two  barren  cells  is  very  peculiar.  The  carina  or  keel  is  also  there, 
on  the  back  of  the  fertile  cell,  but  it  is  not  strong.” — Fraser. 

Erigeron  acre  L.  Railway  Banks,  Cinderhill,  Nottingham,  Septem- 
ber 6,  1928. — R.  Bulley. 

Inula  crithmoides  L.  Maritime  rocks,  Gros-Nez,  Jersey,  August  1, 
1928. — L.  Arsene.  “ I agree  with  the  name.  Well  dried  specimens  of 
this  fleshy-leaved  Composite.  It  seems  confined  to  maritime  rocks  in 
the  west  of  Britain,  from  Wigton  to  south-west  Wales  and  Cornwall. 
T have  gathered  it  on  maritime  rocks  in  Glamorgan.” — Fraser. 

Pulicaria  vulgaris  Gaertn.  [Ref.  No.  Z.54.]  In  plenty,  West  End, 
Esher,  Surrey,  August  19,  1928. — J.  E.  Lousley. 

Diotis  maritima  L.  Abundant  on  the  seashore  in  the  “ Landes,” 
near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Adour,  4 miles  west  of  Bayonne,  S.W. 
France,  July  29,  1927. — C.  V.  B.  Marquand.  “ Cassini  is  the  authority 
for  the  species  in  the  genus  Diotis .” — Druce. 

Anthemis  Cotula  L.  [Ref.  No.  4125.]  Manure  heap  near  a wooden 
poultry  house,  west  side  of  the  Lorns,  Stromness,  Mainland,  Orkney, 
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alt.  200  ft.,  October  24,  1928.  Not  native.  One  plant  in  full  flower 
only  seen  by  me.  Fresh  leaves  and  flowers  with  a disagreeable  odour, 
especially  when  crushed.  Corolla  of  ray  florets  with  a white  limb  and 
pale  yellow  tubes,  with  style  rudimentary ; of  disk  florets  yellow  and 
5-lobed  at  the  apex,  style  and  its  two  recurved  branches  yellow ; recep- 
tacle conical,  clothed  with  linear-subulate  acute  scales.  Also  [Ref. 
No.  4126]  from  artificial  grassy  pasture  near  a stone  poultry  house, 
Ness,  Stromness,  Mainland,  Orkney,  October  24,  1928.  Only  three 
plants  seen.— H.  H.  Johnston. 

Chrysanthemum  Lcucanthem,um  L.,  form  or  var.  Off  grass  covered 
stump  in  garden,  Brookfield,  Bovey  Tracey,  South  Devon,  July  9,  1928. 
— C.  Waterfall. 

Artemisia.  On  made  ground,  Bishop  Road,  Redland,  Bristol,  October 
14,  1928.  Closely  allied  to  A.  vulgaris,  but  six  feet  high,  candelabri- 
form.  A striking  plant. — J.  W.  White. 

Senecio  erraticus  Bert.,  var.  intermedia  Dr.  Shefford,  Berks, 
August  1927.  I hesitate  whether  to  put  this  intermediate  as  a variety 
of  erraticus  or  aquations. — G.  C.  Druce.  “ Has  the  few  small  bracts 
of  the  outer  series  of  the  capitulum,  but  the  branches  are  fewer  than 
in  the  type,  and  the  leaves,  so  far  as  they  are  shown,  have  a smaller 
terminal  lobe  than  the  type,  and  these  seem  to  me  the  features  of  the 
variety.” — Fraser. 

Senecio  squalidus  L.,  var.  subinteger  Dr.  Oxford,  June  1928.  This 
originally  came  up  as  a mutant  in  my  garden  to  which  a solitary 
example  of  type  squalidus  had  been  brought  the  year  before.  The  plant 
rapidly  spread  and  among  the  progeny  this  form  reproduces  itself. — 
G.  C.  Druce.  “ An  addition  to  the  forms  of  this  polymorphic  species, 
which  is  for  ever  varying  in  the  amount  of  division  of  the  leaves.  T 
have  some  seedlings  showing  similar  leaves  to  this  but  no  adult  speci- 
mens, though  they  are  very  varied  in  width  and  fission.” — Fraser. 

Senecio  viscosus  L.  (Achenes).  Waste,  near  Gas  Works,  Hitchin, 
Herts,  September  3,  1928. — J.  E.  Little. 

Senecio  viscosus  L.  Railway  sidings,  Netherfield,  Notts,  August  31, 
1928. — R.  Bulley. 

Senecio  Cineraria  DC.  Stony  hillside  facing  sea,  near  Daddy  Hole 
Plain,  Torquay,  South  Devon,  June  29,  1928. — C.  Waterfall. 

Senecio  integrifolius  Clairv.  = campestris  DC.  Pepper  Box  Hill, 
near  Salisbury,  May  1928.- — W.  Biddiscombe. 

Cen,tau,rea  Drucei  C.E.B.  [Ref.  No.  3414.]  Headley,  Surrey, 
August  25,  1928.  Characteristic  specimens  and  frequent  at  Headley, 
Surrey. — C.  E.  Britton. 
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Centaur  ea  nem oralis  Jordan  (fide  Charles  Edward  Britton,  who  saw 
this  specimen  on  November  20.  1928).  [Ref.  No.  4130.]  Artificial 

grass  field,  eight  years  in  grass,  370  ft.  alt.,  Geo,  Firth,  Mainland, 
Orkney.  Not  native.  A weed  of  cultivated  land.  Rare.  Sixteen 
plants,  in  withered  flower  (no  fruit  developed)  and  sparingly  in  flower, 
only  seen  by  me.  Corolla  purple.  Style  and  its  two  divergent  branches 
pale  purple.  This  alien  species  was  found  by  John  Sinclair,  residing 
at  Moan,  Firth,  Mainland,  November  2,  1928. — H.  H.  Johnston. 

Crepis  paludosus  Moench.  [Ref.  No.  Z.3.]  Meadow  above  High 
Force,  Durham,  July  15,  1927. — J.  E.  Lousley. 

Hieracium  Pilosella  L.  [Ref.  No.  FF.54.]  Upton,  Berks,  June 
1928.  Dr  Zahn  has  identified  this.  Tt  is  419/1  f.  of  my  List  = 
subvirescens  (N.P.)  and  a N.C.R. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Hieracium  pratensc.  Old  Garden,  Nottingham,  July  4,  1928. — R. 
Bulley.  “ See  419/5.  II.  coVinifonur  N.  A P.  of  my  List." — Druce. 

Hieracium  rubicvndiforrne  Zahn.  Ex  Clova,  H.O.,  August  1927. — 
G.  C.  Druce. 

Hieracium  pellucid  am  Laest.,  teste  Zahn.  [Ref.  No.  FF.58.] 
Upton  railway,  Berks,  June  1928.  I thought  it  would  be  well  to  have 
authenticated  examples  named  by  Dr  Zahn.  The  seeds  came  to  this 
place  by  wind  after  the  Chalk  cutting  had  been  made  about  4 years. 
They  have  now  much  increased. — G.  C.  Drucf.. 

Hieracium  sten-olepis  Lindeb.  Limestone  cliffs.  Craig-y-cilau. 
Breconshire,  June  10,  1926. — A.  E.  Wade  and  H.  A.  Hyde-,  comm. 
National  Museum  of  Wales. 

Hieracium  surer janum  Hanb.  Witlev,  Surrey,  July  1928.  Pro- 
bably some  of  these  come  under  the  var.  meqalndon  Linton,  but  the  line 
of  demarcation  is  not  clear. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Hieracium  pulmonarioides  Till.  Nottingham  Castle,  August  28, 
1928.— R.  Bulley. 

Hieracium  umbellatum  (L.)  Zahn.  Border  of  Park  Wood,  near 
Devauden,  Monmouth,  August  9,  1917. — W.  A.  Shoolrred ; comm. 
National  Museum  of  Wales. 

Taraxacum  aequatum  Pahlst..  nova  sp.  Harwell,  Berks;  Shipton. 
Oxon,  May  1928.— G.  C.  Druce. 

Taraxacum  caphoccntrum  Dnhlsjt..  nova  sp.  Didcot,  Berks,  May 
1928.— G.  C.  Druce. 
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Sonchus  oleraceus  L-,  var.  triangularis  Wallr.  Leaves  runcinate- 
pinnatifid  with  a large,  triangular,  terminal  lobe,  the  lateral  sub- 
lanceolate.  Markham  Farm,  near  Portbury,  N.  Somerset,  November 
14,  1928. — J.  W.  White.  “ I have  no  description  of  this,  though  it  is 
evidently  correct.  The  terminal  lobe  of  the  cauline  leaves  is  triangular- 
hastate  and  often  truncate  at  the  base,  though  this  is  not  constantly  so. 
One  leaf  is  lanceolate,  repand-dentate,  without  a terminal  lobe.  It  is  a 
polymorphic  species,  and  is  reputed  to  hybridise  with  S.  asper.” — • 
Fraser.  “ By  no  means  an  extreme  form,  and  hardly  typical.” — Druce. 

Gaultheria  Shallon  Pursh.  Naturalised  on  moor  near  Bumper  Castle. 
Derbyshire.  September  1928.  This  is  spreading  fast  here,  but  it  owes 
its  origin  to  a former  nursery  where  many  Ericaceae  are  grown. — G.  C. 
Druce. 

Calluna  vulgaris  Hull,  f.  pubescens  Huds.  Moorland,  The  Bickerton 
Hills,  Cheshire,  September  5,  1928. — C.  Waterfall. 

Ithododendron  ponticum  L.  Seedlings  on  heathy  moor  above  Mat- 
lock,  Derbyshire,  September  1928.— G.  C.  Druce. 

Gentiana  lingulata  Ag.,  var.  praccox  Towns.  [Ref.  No.  29.]  Bon- 
church  Down,  near  Ventnor,  Tsle  of  Wight,  May  9,  1925. — P.  M.  Hall. 

Polemonium  caerulcum  L.  Mulham  Cove,  West  Yorks,  July  26, 
1928. — W.  A.  Sledge. 

Symphytum  peregrin  inn  Ledeb.  Humberstone,  Leicester,  July  1916. 
— A.  R.  Horwood;  comm.  National  Museum  of  Wales. 

Anchusa  officinalis  L.  Waste  ground,  Cowes,  September  1928. — J. 
W.  Long. 

Pulmonaria  an gusti folia.  Near  Brading,  Isle  of  Wight,  April  8, 
1928. — I.  Helsby. 

Myosotis  palustris  Hill.  [Ref.  No.  3409.]  Waltham  Abbey,  N. 
Essex,  July  18,  1928.  A small-flowered  form  with  corolla  about  5 mm. 
in  diameter,  and  with  stems  and  leaves  with  appressed  hairs.  Would 
perhaps  be  named  var.  strigulnsa  (Reichb.). — C.  E.  Britton. 

Myosotis  collina  Hoft'm.,  forma.  Cothill,  Berks,  May  1928. — G.  C. 
Druce. 

Eehium  armarium  Guss.  Barry  Docks,  Glamorgan,  August  1928. 
Plant  completely  prostrate,  sending  out  in  all  directions  stems  covered 
with  a profusion  of  flowers  from  early  May  until  late  October.  This 
species  was  first  noticed  by  the  writer  in  July  1927  when  it  was  grow- 
ing in  company  with  one  or  two  plants  each  of  Polycarpon  tetraphyllum 
L.,  Trifolium  arvense  L.,  Ornithopus  com pressus  L.,  0.  pinnafus  (Mill.) 
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Dr.,  Caucalis  latifolia  L.,  Gnaphalium  luteo-album  L.,  Anthemis  mixta 
L.,  Galactites  Galactites  (L.)  Dr.,  Tolpis  barbata  Gaertn.,  Antirrhinum 
Orontium  L.,  Corrigiola  littoralis  L.  and  Itumex  bucephalophorus  L. 
The  Echium  was  the  only  plant  of  the  thirteen  that  appeared  a second 
year. — R.  L.  Smith. 

Sibthorpia  europea  L.  Wet  and  shadj'  places,  hedges  and  damp 
banks  among  moss  and  springs,  St  Brelade’s,  Jersey,  July  21,  1928. — 
L.  Arsene.  “ A rare  plant  in  Britain,  correctly  named.  It  likes  a 
shady,  moist  place  in  which  to  grow.  It  is  confined  to  the  west  of 
England,  from  S.  Wales  to  Cornwall,  from  which  latter  county  I have 
it.  The  rainfall  is  much  greater  in  the  western  than  in  the  eastern 
counties;  but  it  has  established  itself  spontaneously  on  a lawn  at  Kew 
where  the  subsoil  is  sand.  The  garden  is  slightly  sunk,  and  it  also  has 
the  shade  of  trees  to  some  extent.” — Fraser. 

Veronica  Becc<ibunga  L.,  forma.  Menmarsh,  Oxon,  June  1928.  A 
prett}'  form  very  near  to,  but  with  somewhat  broader  leaves  than,  the 
var.  elegans. — G.  C.  Dri  ce.  “ This  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  ordinary 
Beccabunga .” — Drabble. 

Veronica  Tournefortii  Gmel.,  forma.  [Ref.  No.  CC.13.]  Harwell, 
Berks,  July  1928.  These  have  the  aspect  and  corolla  of  var.  Corrensiana 
(teste  C.  E.  Britton)  but  lack  the  secondary  serration  of  the  leaves. 
Similar  plants  were  found  near  Penley  Wood,  Bucks. — G.  C.  Drtjce. 
‘ 1 This  plant  is  intermediate  between  the  two  extremes  commonly  found 
in  this  country,  viz.,  the  luxuriant  dark  green  plant  with  crowded 
leaves  and  deeply -coloured  flowers,  and  the  slender  paler  plant  with 
pale  flowers  and  with  small  leaves  separated  by  long  internodes.  Both 
these  forms  are  possibly  produced  in  response  to  soil  conditions.  In 
our  plants  slender  habit  and  small  leaves  seem  very  rarely  to  be  cor- 
related with  crowded  growth  (/.<?.,  short  internodes)  as  shown  in  some 
continental  specimens.” — F.  Rii.stone. 

Veronica  per.sica  Poir.,  var.  Corrensiana  (Lehm.).  [Ref.  No.  3462.] 
Ashtead,  Surrey,  October  14,  1928.  An  account  of  this  var.  appeared 
in  Journ.  7 lot.,  42,  1928.  The  examples  distributed  are  quite  charac- 
teristic and  show  the  deeply  incised  leaves,  with  secondary  dentition, 
and  the  broad  sepals  which  are  not  more  than  subacute.  The  corolla 
of  the  living  plants  was  of  a uniform  deep  blue  colour  and  all  segments 
were  equally  strongly  veined. — C.  E.  Britton. 

Veronica  perxica  Poir.  [Ref.  No.  3283.]  Walton-on-the-Hill,  Sur- 
rey, October  2.  1927.  This  is  a form  with  deeply  incised  leaves  with 
serratures  mostly  simple,  acute  sepals,  and  corolla  blue  with  the  lower 
segment  much  paler  or  even  whitish.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  form  and 
cannot  be  referred  to  either  var.  Aschersoniana  (E.  Lehm.)  or  var.  Cor- 
rensiana  (E.  Lehm.). — C.  E.  Britton.  “ Dr  Thellung  gave  good  reasons 
for  using  the  older  name  Tournefortii.', — Drvce. 
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Veronica  agrestis  L.,  var.  GarcJciana  Fournier.  [Ref.  No.  3458.] 
New  Malden,  Surrey,  October  6,  1928.  The  name  of  this  var.  is  cor- 
rectly that  given  here,  and  not  Garkiana  as  inis-printed  in  Journ.  Hot., 
43,  1928.  This  is  the  common  form  of  the  species  with  the  capsules,  as 
described  by  Garcke  (III.  FI.  v.  Deutschl.),  glandular-ciliate  at  the  mar- 
gin and  with  scattered  glandular  hairs  on  the  sides  (or  glabrescent 
below).  Var.  Boreana  is  the  plant  described  by  Boreau,  and  has  the 
capsule  clothed  with  crisp  eglandular  hairs  mixed  with  straight  glan- 
dular hairs  and  is  much  rarer. — C.  E.  Britton. 

Veronica  polita  Fr.,  var.  Thellnngiana  Lehm.  [Ref.  No.  3281.] 
Walton-on-the-Hill,  Surrey,  October  2,  1927.  The  usual  autumnal 
growth. — C.  E.  Britton. 

Veronica  polita  Fr.,  var.  Tliellungiana  (Lehm.).  [Ref.  No.  3152.] 
Ashtead,  Surrey,  June  19,  1927.  Small  specimens  characteristic  of  the 
spring  state  of  this  species. — C.  E.  Britton. 

Euphrasia  brevipila  Burn,  et  Gremli.  [Ref.  No.  3380.]  Towyn, 

Merioneth,  July  23,  1928. — C.  E.  Britton.  “ Small-flowered  E.  brevi- 
pila with  several  interesting  characters.  The  foliage  is  much  lighter 
green  than  is  usual  and  possesses  a very  abundant  supply  of  unusually 
stout  glandular  hairs.” — Pearsall.  Yes;  brevipila .” — Drabble. 

Euphrasia  oceidentalis  Wettst.  [Ref.  No.  Z.25.]  Knocke-sur-mer. 
Belgium,  July  13,  1928. — J.  E.  Lousley.  “ These  specimens  are  prac- 
tically eglandular  but  extremely  setose  on  the  leaf-margins.  Wettstein 
considered  E.  oceidentalis  to  be  very  near  E.  curta  in  habit,  size  and 
form  of  flowers,  and  in  general  hairiness.  These  plants  suggest  the  latter 
species  but  are,  I think,  correctly  named.” — Pearsall.  ‘‘Yes;  occiden- 
tidis,  but  the  specimens  I have  seen  are  entirely  without  stalked  glands. 
The  sessile  glands  usually  present  in  all  the  hemiparasitic  Scropliularia- 
ceae,  are  well  developed.” — Drabble. 

Euphrasia  gracilis  Fr..  fide  W.  H.  Pearsall.  Colm  Top,  near  Bel- 
fast, Co.  Antrim,  August  29,  1928. — I.  M.  Roper.  “ Typical  examples 
of  E.  gracilis.’' — Pearsall.  ‘‘Yes;  gracilis.” — Drabble. 

Euphrasia  gracilis  Fr.  [Ref.  No.  3383.]  Abergvnolwyn,  Merioneth. 
July  24,  1928. — C.  E.  Britton.  “ E.  gracilis,  but  very  young.  The 
few  fruits  are  immature  and  the  spike  not  fully  developed.”- — Pearsall. 
“ Probably  young  and  very  small  gracilis.  The  habit  and  the  toothing 
of  the  stem-leaves  resemble  scotica  but  the  floral  characters  seem  to  in- 
d ieate  gracilis.’ ’ — Drabble. 

Euphrasia  Bostkoriana  Hayne.  Field  near  Rolven,  Carnarvonshire. 
September  1928. — A.  Wilson.  “ Typical  E.  Bostkoviana , with  some  of 
the  longest  and  most  flexuous  glandular  hairs  I’ve  yet  seen.  Tin1 
flowers  are  smaller  and  paler  in  colour  than  usual.” — Pearsall.  “ Yes; 
lias  t ko  vian  a . ’ ’ — I ) rabble. 
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Verbena  officinalis  L.  Waste  ground,  opposite  Bovey  Potterne,  South 
Devon,  July  2,  1928. — C.  Waterfall. 

Mentha  Ion  gif  alia  Huds.,  var.  pulverulenta  Strail.  [Ref.  No.  Z.104.] 
Agreed  to  by  Mr  Fraser.  On  common  land  near  Tadwortli  Station,  Sur- 
rey, September  2,  1928. — J.  E.  Lousley.  “ The  only  alteration  1 would 
make  is  to  write  it  long  if  alia  Huds.,  var.  pulverulenta  (Strail).  The  lat- 
ter described  it  as  a species.  The  feature  of  it  is  the  mealy  pubescence. 
Some  sheets  of  it  have  passed  through  my  hands  previously  but  they 
were  all  collected  in  Kent  by  the  late  E.  S.  Marshall.  This  is  a new 
record . ’ ’ — Fra  ser  . 

Mentha  piperita  L.  Cookridge,  Yorks,  September  26,  1928. — W.  A. 
Sledge. 

Mentha  piperita  L.,  var.  subcordata  Fraser.  One  lot  from  Friday 
Street,  Surrey,  August  28,  1927;  another  lot.  cultivated  at  Kew,  from 
Friday  Street,  Surrey,  September  3,  1928.  Unfortunately  those  gathered 
at  Friday  Street  were  not  in  bloom  and  I was  unable  to  get  there  later 
in  the  season.  The  specimens  do  not  show  the  subcordate  base  of  the 
leaf  so  well  as  the  cultivated  ones,  but  there  were  plenty  of  plants  at 
Friday  Street  that  did  so  though  they  were  less  advanced  than  those 
I gathered. — J.  Fraser. 

Mentha,  aquaticu  x arvensis.  Lane  near  Upper  Diddlesfold,  Lurgers- 
liall,  W.  Sussex,  September  1,  1928. — It.  J.  Btjrdon.  “ A very  un- 
typical state  of  xM.  verticillata  L.,  var.  paludosa  Sole.  Typically  it 
is  one  of  the  most  hairy  varieties  of  the  hybrid.  Sole,  Mcnth.  Brit., 
t 22,  shows  a subspicate  form  which  l regard  as  the  best  form  of  the 
plant.  It  is  very  inconstant  in  this  respect  whether  wild  or  cultivated, 
and  even  in  the  same  spot  in  different  years,  according  to  the  rainfall. 
The  verticels  may  number  1-3  in  very  dry  seasons  in  the  open,  or  they 
may  number  7-10  without  being  subspicate,  or  the  main  axis  may  ter- 
minate in  a pair  of  leafy  bracts,  but  when  the  stems  are  interlaced  with 
a hedge  there  may  be  1-5  pairs  of  leafy  bracts.  The  leaves  are  always 
elliptic,  rarely  lanceolate-elliptic  and  roundly  obtuse  to  subacute.  In 
water,  in  hedges,  or  when  cultivated,  the  plant  loses  a considerable 
amount  of  its  hairiness.  The  calyx  teeth,  from  a broad  triangular 
base,  suddenly  narrow  to  a slender  point.” — Fraser. 

Mentha  rubra  Huds.  [Ref.  No.  1778.]  Roadside,  Alphamstone,  N. 
Essex,  August  26,  1928.  In  great  quantity  and  established  for  many 
years.  Named  in  1921  by  Dr  Thellung,  but  Dr  Druce  says  in  lift., 
June  31,  1921,  “ 1 hesitate  here.”  Odour  perhaps  rather  more  pleasant 
than  ordinary  rubra. — G.  C.  Broavn.  “ It  is  xM.  rubra  Sm.,  var. 
raripila  Briq.  The  stems,  leaves  and  bracts  are  more  or  less  hairy  or 
thinly  pilose,  as  the  varietal  name  indicates.  Hudson’s  description  of 
his  M.  rubra  says  the  stems  are  diffuse  (caulibus  diffusis),  so  that  I 
feel  on  safer  grounds  with  Smith’s  description.” — Fraser. 
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Mentha  arvensis  L.,  var.  Chalky  field,  Henley,  Oxon,  September 
1928. — G.  C.  Dkuce.  “ Yes;  the  form  I call  M.  arvensis  L.,  f.  hirtipes 
Fraser.  The  type  of  Linnaeus  has  glabrous  pedicels  to  the  flowers.” — 
Fraser. 

Mentha  arvensis  L.,  var.  densifoliata  Briq.,  teste  J.  Fraser.  [Ref. 
No.  Z.100.]  Barrons  Pond,  Epsom,  Surrey,  September  15,  1928. — J. 
E.  Lousley.  “ 1 agree.  The  variety  varies  greatly  according  to  en- 
vironment. In  the  open,  or  amongst  thin  corn,  it  branches  freely,  with 
shorter  internodes.  The  broadly  ovate  leaves,  broadest  near  the  base, 
with  7-11  serratures  or  crenatures  on  each  margin,  are  the  main  fea- 
tures.”— Fraser. 

Mentha  arvensis  L.,  f.  angustifolia  Fraser,  teste  J.  Fraser.  [Ref. 
No.  Z.103.]  By  Cutt  Millpond,  Puttenham.  Surrey,  August  26,  1928. 
— J.  E.  Lousley.  “ 1 agree.  1 have  gathered  a narrower-leaved  wild 
plant,  and  after  4-5  years  of  cultivation  the  leaves  got  considerably 
broader  but  retained  the  tapering  outline  at  both  ends.” — Fraser. 

Mentha  arvensis  L.,  var.  agrestis  (Sole)  = M.  arvensis  L.,  var. 
Scribae  Briq.  Oatfield,  Cambridge  Batch,  Bristol,  N.  Somerset,  August 
2,  1928. — 1.  M.  Roper.  “ A little  less  hairy  than  usual,  but  otherwise 
quite  typical.  The  very  broad,  almost  orbicular  leaves  and  ^short 
petioles  are  characteristic  of  the  variety.  The  plaiting  or  rugosity  of 
the  fresh  leaves  is  lost  in  drying.” — Fraser. 

Thymus  britannicus  Ronniger.  Rock  face  by  road,  Kellow,  Polperro, 
E.  Cornwall,  July  28,  1928.— F.  Rilstone. 

Thymus  britannicus  Ronniger.  Cliff  slopes,  Polperro,  E.  Cornwall, 
July  29,  1928.  By  l)r  ltonniger’s  Key  both  these  gatherings  of  plants 
with  goniotrichous  flowering  shoots  and  hirsute  leaves  run  down  to 
T.  britannicus,  but  the  Kellow  plant  is  much  the  more  hairy. — F.  Ril- 
stone. 

Calamintha  sylvatica  Bromf.  Hedgerow,  Apes  Down,  Isle  of  Wight, 
August  1928. — J.  W.  Long.  “ Correctly  named.  I am  pleased  Mr 
Long  did  not  name  it  C.  grand i flora  Moeneh,  a beautiful  old  garden 
plant.  1 see  that  Coste,  FI.  de  France  iii . , 96,  names  it  C.  officinalis 
Moeneh  (C.  silvatica  Bromf.).  Surely  it  is  time  these  names  should  be 
stabilised.” — Fraser. 

Satureia  ? villosa  (Boiss.)  Dr.  (Calamintha  baetica  Pugsl.).  Corfe 
Castle,  Dorset,  September  1928. — G.  C.  Druce.  “ The  specimens  agree 
with  others  from  Corfe  Castle  named  Calamintha  baetica  Pugsl.  The 
calyx  measures  6.5-8  mm.  to  the  tip  of  the  longest  teeth.  Specimens  I 
have  seen  named  C.  baetica  Boiss.  & Rent,  from  Spain  and  Portugal  in 
Herb.  Kew  have  a shorter  calyx,  measuring  5.5-6. 5 mm.  These  continen- 
tal specimens  are  often  much  more  hairy  than  Dorset  ones,  more  so 
than  those  I have  named  C.  ascendens  Jord.,  var.  Briggsii  Syme.  The 
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hairs  on  the  calyx  teeth  of  the  last  named  are  much  longer  than  in  C. 
baetica,  however.” — Fraser. 

Nepeta  hederacea  Trev.,  var.  parviflora  Benth.  Slopes  above  cliffs, 
Polperro,  E.  Cornwall,  June  11,  1928. — F.  Rilstone.  *'  Benth.  needs 
to  be  bracketted.” — Druce. 

Nepeta  hederacea  (L.)  Trev.,  var.  parviflora  (Benth.).  Wood  Wrax- 
all,  N.  Somerset,  May  2,  1928.  Corolla  tube  hardly  longer  than  calyx, 
stigma  developed,  but  stamens  very  short  and  abortive.- — 1.  M.  Roper. 

Galeopsis  bifida  Boenn.  [Ref.  No.  9410.]  Burgh  Heath,  Surrey, 
August  19,  1928.  To  give  specific  rank  to  this  form  is  but  to  follow  the 
practice  of  many  modern  European  botanists  (Lindman,  Hermann,  Yoll- 
mann,  Gremli,  etc.).  In  addition  to  the  characters  afforded  by  the 
more  elongated  mid-lobe  of  lower  lip,  deeply  emarginate,  and  with  re- 
curved margins,  there  is  a decided  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  corolla 
of  this  form  as  compared  with  G.  Tetrahit,  the  lower  lip  being  much 
deeper  coloured  in  comparison  to  the  rest  of  the  corolla.  Other  differ- 
ences are  to  be  found  in  the  nutlets,  which  are  smaller  and  narrower 
than  in  G.  Tetrahit.  The  fact  that  barren  plants  have  been  noted 
intermediate  in  characters  between  G.  Tetrahit  and  G.  bifida  seems  to 
favour  the  view  that  the  latter  is  a good  species. — C.  E.  Britton. 

Galeopsis  Ladanum  L.,  aggr.,  sub-sp.  angustifolia  (Ehrli.)  Gaud.  See 
Hep.  H.E.C.,  276,  1912,  and  Wats,  ltep.,  454,  1913.  L.N.E.  Railway 
near  Wilburv  Hill,  Hitchin,  Herts,  September  19,  1928. — J.  E.  Little. 

Larnium  hybridum  Yill.  (Entomophilous  state).  Great  Wymondlev, 
Herts,  June  2,  1928. — J.  E.  Little. 

Lamina i.  hybridum  Yill.  Hitchin,  Herts.  February  and  March,  1928. 
This  cleistogamic  state  lasts  from  November  to  March,  but  in  the  latter 
month  a few  short-tubed  flowers  may  be  found  with  the  hood  opened. — 
J.  E.  Little. 

Larnium  hybridum  Yill.  (at  the  end  of  the  cleistogamic  state;  an 
odd  flower  with  galera  lifted).  Allotment.  Hitchin  Hill,  Hitchin, 
Herts.  February  27,  1928.  Tube  of  corolla  <3  mm.,  contracted  above 
the  base. — J.  E.  Little. 

Larnium  hybridum  Yill.  Cotton's  Market  Garden,  Wymondlev  Road, 
Hitchin,  Herts,  March  1,  1928.  End  of  the  cleistogamic  state.  Flowers 
still  short-tubed;  but  a few  with  lifted  hoods. — J.  E.  Little. 

Larnium  Galeobdolon  Crantz.  Woods,  Mont-y-Frith,  Flintshire, 
May  1928.— C.  Waterfall. 

Plantago  Coronopus  L.,  forma  glabrescens  Druce.  [Ref.  No.  2425.] 
Waste  ground  by  maltings,  Hythe  Quay,  Colchester,  N.  Essex,  Septem- 
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ber  27,  1928.  Hus  persisted  since  1925,  cf.  Hyde,  ltep.  B.E.C. , 779,  1925. 
Ur  Druce  says  “ conspicuous  from  its  bright  green,  succulent,  glabres- 
ceut  foliage.” — G.  C.  Brown. 

Rerniaria  ciliata  Bab.,  var.  angustifulia  Pugsley.  St  Brelade’s  Bay, 
Jersey,  July  10,  1928.  The  plants  agree  better  with  the  description  of 
R.  ciliata  Bab.,  var.  sub  ciliata  (Bab.)  Moss  of  the  Cambridge  Flora 
(which  is  there  regarded  as  synonymous  with  var.  angustifolia  Pugs.) 
than  with  Mr  Pugsley’s  original  description  in  Journ.  Hot.,  331,  1914; 
the  more  crowded  inflorescence,  approaching  H.  glabra  L.,  being  a dis- 
tinctive character.  The  plant  is  recorded  from  this  locality  as  R.  glabra 
L.,  in  Lester-Garland’s  Flora  of  Jersey. — W.  A.  Sledge. 

Chenopodium  opulifolium  Schrader.  Waste  heap,  Bethel  Lane, 
Hitchin,  Herts,  November  and  December  1927.  A character  noted  in 
Bab.  Manual,  ed.  ix.,  1904,  by  Messrs  Groves,  viz.,  “ leaves  with  usually 
slightly  mucronate  teeth,”  is  observable  in  these  plants.  Ten  seeds, 
arranged  in  a contiguous  row,  measure  11.87  mm.,  giving  an  average 
of  1.18  mm.  Coste  (FI.  Fr.)  gives  1.25  mm.  He  describes  them  as 
“ ternes;”  to  me  they  appear  somewhat  sinning  and  finely  punctulate, 
as  in  C.  album.  Like  the  latter  they  have  a rather  prominent  radicle 
so  that  the  horizontal  outline  is  irregular.  Ascherson  and  Graebner 
describe  the  edge  as  “ stumpf-randig,”  but  the  difference  between  this 
and  “ ziemlich  seharf  ” for  C.  album  is  only  slight.  l)r  E.  Drabble  (in 
lift.,  November  15,  1928)  writes:  “ Much  of  our  English  Chenopodium 
opulifolium  seems  to  be  var.  mucronulutum  G.  Beck.”  Within  the  limits 
of  my  observation  C.  opulifolium  is  very  late  in  flower  and  fruit. — J.  E. 
Little.  “ Yes;  beautiful  material.  My  sheet  is  var.  mucronulutum  G. 
Beck.” — Drabble. 

Chenopodium  album  L.,  var.  lauceoluti forme  (Murr).  Didcot,  Berks, 
September  1928. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Chenopodium  allium  L.,  sub-sp.  lanceolati  forme  Murr.  On  waste 
ground  by  the  Docks,  Avonmouth,  West  Gloucester,  October  1928.  De- 
rived perhaps  from  East  Asia. — J.  W.  White. 

Chenopodium  album  L.,  var.  leptophyllum  Moquin.  Waste  ground 
near  Gas  Works,  Hitchin,  Herts,  October  13  and  November  13,  1928. 
Dr  Moss  did  not  allow  this  as  a species,  yet  in  habit  it  is  distinct  from 
C.  album.  The  edge  of  the  seed  is  similarly  narrowed,  neither  very  ob- 
tuse nor  definitely  sharp.  An  average  of  10  seeds  gives  1.12  mm.  dia- 
meter. The  surface  is  somewhat  shining  and  obscurely  punctulate. 
The  radicle  is  prominent  and  C.  album,  C.  opulifolium  and  C.  leptophy- 
lum  may  thereby  be  distinguished  from  C.  ficifolium , in  which  the  hori- 
zontal outline  is  suborbicular  and  the  edge  obtuse. — J.  E.  Little.  “The 
experts,  Dr  Aellen  and  Dr  J.  Murr,  give  it  (as  is  its  due)  specific  rank.” 
— Druce. 
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Cheno  podium  album  L.,  sub-sp.  viridescens  St  A mans.  In  a cultiva- 
tion at  F renohay,  West  Gloucester,  October  19,  1928. — J.  W.  White. 

Chenopodium  album  L.,  var.  [Ref.  No.  Z.34.]  Waste  ground, 
Mitcham,  Surrey,  August  25,  1928. — J.  E.  Locsley.  “ For  critical  de- 
termination such  specimens  as  Chenopodium  album  (leafless)  are  useless; 
so,  too,  are  the  rootless  examples  of  l*oa  nemoralis,  Parnellii  and  Fes- 
tuca  of  Mr  Lousley’s  gatherings.” — Druce. 

Chenopodium  leptophyllum  Moq.  On  made  ground,  Avonmouth 
Docks,  West  Gloucester,  October  21,  1928. — J.  W.  White.  “ Yes,  but 
should  it  not  be  quoted  as  C.  leptophyllum  Nutt.  (Britton  & Brown) P 
Moquin-Tandon  (1849)  treated  this  plant  as  a variety  of  album.” — 
Drabble. 

Chenopodium  ficifolium  L.  Farmyard,  Clapton  Court,  September  20, 
1928.-— J.  W.  White.  “ Correctly  named.  The  three-lobed  leaves  of  my 
specimens  are  few,  but  the  spreading  lateral  lobes  have  the  usual  tooth 
on  the  lower  side.  The  perianth  segments  are  keeled  and  mealy.  The 
achene  is  horizontal,  dull  blackish  and  punctate,  with  a thick  obtuse 
edge.” — Fraser.  “ Smith,  not  L.,  is  the  authority  for  the  species.” — 
Druce. 

Chenopodium  hircinum  Schrad.  On  made  ground,  Avonmouth  Docks, 
West  Gloucester,  October  21,  1928.— J.  W.  White. 

Atriplex  Ualimus  L.  Planted  for  hedges,  but  naturalised  on  the 
coast,  Westmount,  Jersey,  September  10,  1928. — L.  Arsene. 

Atriplex  portulacoides  L.  Westmount,  Jersey,  September  10,  1928. 
Muddy  or  rocky  sea-shores.  In  the  Flora  of  Jersey  it  is  said  to  be  ex- 
tinct, but  it  is  found,  as  far  as  1 know,  in  seven  or  eight  different 
localities,  especially  at  the  base  of  cliffs,  it  is  very  abundant  at  Rouge 
Nez.— L.  Arsene. 

Salicornia  dolichostuchya  Moss.  [Kef.  No.  2424.]  Sandy  mud,  Bea- 
con Hill,  St  Osytli,  N.  Essex,  August  6,  1928.  This  seems  to  be  iden- 
tical with  my  No.  2158  from  the  same  spot,  teste  W.  C.  Barton.  Rather 
young,  perhaps,  but  floral  characters  appear  to  be  right. — G.  C.  Brown. 
“ My  specimen  is  quite  unlike  dolichostuchya.  The  habit  is  wrong  and 
the  terminal  spikes  are  too  short  and  slender  and  the  central  flower  does 
not  separate  the  lateral  ones.  It  seems  to  be  a form  of  S.  europaea  L.” 
— Drabble. 

Salicornia  sp.  [Ref.  No.  Z.37.J  Pagham  Harbour,  West  Sussex, 
August  5,  1928. — J.  E.  Lousley.  " S.  radicans  Sm.  or  lignosa  Woods 
— the  former,  .1  think,  though  my  scraps  show  no  rooting  at  the  nodes. 
The  material  is  quite  inadequate.” — Drabble. 


Sulsolu  f Considerable  quantity  on  a rubbish  heap  by  the 

Thames,  near  Grays,  Essex,  October  13,  1928.  The  plants  were  very 
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bushy,  often  reddish  in  colour  when  fresh,  and  about  9 to  18  inches  high. 
— J.  A.  Williams. 

Polygonum  Convolvulus  L.,  var.  subalatum  Lej.  & Court.  Waste 
ground,  Redland,  Bristol,  W.  Gloster,  July  25,  1928. — I.  M.  Roper. 
“ Yes;  this  is  var.  subalatum  Lej.  & Court.  In  my  experience  this  is 
by  far  the  commoner  form  of  P.  Convolvulus .” — Drabble.  “ Correctly 
named.  The  three  outer  sepals  are  rough  on  the  back,  and  broadly 
winged.  The  nutlets  are  dull  black  (not  polished)  and  finely  granular.” 
— Fraser. 

Polygonum  Persicaria  L.,  var.  datum  G.  & G.  [Ref.  No.  3408.] 
Near  Fishers  Green,  N.  Essex,  August  18,  1928. — C.  E.  Britton.  “ Is 
not  this  var.  agreste  Meisner?” — Little. 

Polygonum  petecticale  (Stokes)  Dr.  [Ref.  No.  615/8.]  Ware, 
Herts,  September  1928.  As  much  confusion  appears  to  be  present  re- 
garding this  plant,  a series  of  it  in  good  condition  is  sent,  including 
both  forms,  densum  and  gracile.  The  synonyms  include  P.  nodosum 
Pers.  and  P.  maculatum  T.  & D. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Polygonum  heterophyllum  Lindinan.  Railway  siding,  Whissendine, 
Rutland,  August  4,  1916,  A.  R.  Horwood  ; comm.  National  Museum  of 
Wales. 

Polygonum  rurivagum  Jord.  [Ref.  No.  Z.22.]  Wheat  stubble,  Far- 
ley, Surrey,  September  25,  1928.  I never  find  this  variety  except  among 
growing  crops,  where  it  would  naturally  tend  to  attain  the  elongated 
form  it  exhibits. — J.  E.  Lousley. 

Polygonum  heterophyllum  Lindman.  [Ref.  No.  Z.28.]  Eastfields, 
Mitcham,  Surrey,  October  15,  1928. — J.  E.  Lousleyl 

Polygonum  heterophyllum  Lindman.  [Ref.  No.  Z.29.]  Westcott, 
Dorking,  Surrey,  October  16,  1927.  Very  typical.  A fine  large  plant 
characteristic  of  the  neglected  borders  of  arable  land. — J.  E.  Lousley-. 

Polygonum  patulum  M.  Bieb.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs,  July  1928. 
This  represents  the  plants  formerly  called  Bellardi,  which  these  are  not. 
I have  not  been  able  to  compare  these  with  Bieberstein’s  plant,  but  I 
hope  they  are  correctly  named.  Dr  Danser  confirms  the  name. — G.  C. 
Druce. 

Polygonum  cognatum  Meisn.,  var.  alpestre  (C.  A.  Mey).  [Ref.  No. 
2268.]  Waste  ground  by  maltings,  Hythe  Quay,  Colchester,  N.  Essex, 
July  22,  1928.  A further  supply  of  better  material  to  supplement  that 
sent  in  1926.  Named  by  Dr  Thellung  in  llep.  B.E.C.,  275,  1926.  Also 
see  llep.  B.E.C.,  1062,  1925. — G.  C.  Brown.  “ The  above  plant  was  re- 
corded in  Journ.  Bot.,  338,  1872,  as  a casual  on  the  Westerley  Ware, 
Kew.  It  existed  there  till  1923  as  the  last  form  of  vegetation  after 
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everything  else  had  been  destroyed  by  the  game  of  football.  The  mak- 
ing of  hard  tennis  courts  exterminated  it.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  were 
much  shorter  and  narrower  than  those  collected  by  Mr  Brown;  other- 
wise they  were  the  same.” — Fraser. 

liumex  Hydrolapatheum  Huds.  [Ref.  No.  Z.35.]  Cutt  Millpond, 
Puttenham,  Surrey,  August  26,  1928.  With  the  petioles  channelled 
above,  with  raised  edges  and  other  characters  of  H.  heterophyllus  Sell, 
in  the  last  edition  of  Babington.  On  what  records  do  the  15  vice-counties 
of  It.  maximus  Schreb.  in  the  11th  edition  of  the  London  Catalogue  rest, 
and  should  the  species  be  entered  there  at  all?  1 should  be  most  in- 
terested to  see  plants  genuinely  referable  to  this  species. — J.  E.  Lousley. 
“ The  characteristic  lower  leaves  are  absent.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  offer  an  opinion  based  on  imperfect  liumex  material,  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  L am  quite  familiar  with  It.  maximus  Schreber  and  have 
not  found  the  differences  in  petiole-character  between  that  plant  and 
Hydrolapatheum  that  one  might  expect  from  the  description  in  Bab. 
Man.,  eds.  9 and  10.” — Drabble.  “ In  answer  to  the  query  may  I say 
that  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  liumex  maxi- 
mus in  Britain.  The  plant  has  received  several  names,  including  lati- 
f alius  Borrer,  but  all  the  British  plants  1 have  seen  can  be  referred  to 
the  hybrid,  It.  Hydrolapatheum  x obtusifolius  — It.  Weberi  F.-B.” — 
Druce. 

ltumex  maritimus  L.  Wollaton  Park  Lake,  Nottingham,  Septem- 
ber 13,  1928. — R.  Bulley. 

liumex  Fatientia  L.  Adventive  on  city  refuse,  Cranbrook  Road, 
Bristol,  June  1928.  Nyman  states  that  this  fine  Dock,  although  found 
m many  European  countries,  is  not  native  in  any  one  of  them,  but  in 
all  probability  was  derived  from  Central  Asia  for  cultivation  as  a culin- 
ary herb. — J.  W.  White.  “ Correctly  named.  There  should  be  a tuber- 
cle on  one  of  the  fruiting  perianth  segments,  but  the  inflorescence  is  too 
young  to  show  it.  The  species  was  at  one  time  cultivated  in  this  country 
under  the  name  of  Herb  Patience.  It  is  really  native  in  Eastern 
Europe.” — Fraser. 

Euphorbia  portlandica  L.  Sand  dunes,  Dawlish  Warren,  South 
Devon,  June  25,  1928. — C.  Waterfall. 

Euphorbia  exigua  L.  Garden  weed,  Brookfield,  Bovey  Tracey,  South 
Devon,  July  3,  1928. — C.  Waterfall. 

Euphorbia  Feplis  L.  Crabbie  Bay,  Jersey,  July  17,  1928.  Still  plen- 
tiful in  this  locality,  whence  the  last  specimens  of  this  species  to  be  distri- 
buted through  the  Club  were  sent  by  Mr  Charles  Bailey  in  1903. — W.  A. 
Sledge. 

Ulmus  nitens  Moench.  [Ref.  No.  742.]  Wallington  Park,  W.  Nor- 
folk, September  23,  1927.— J.  E.  Little.  “ This  appears  to  be  a form 
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of  U.  nitens  with  more  coarsely  toothed  leaves  than  usual.  Without 
seeing  the  tree  from  which  the  specimens  were  taken  it  is  not  possible  to 
say  if  this  is  what  Dr  Moss  means  by  the  var.  Sowerbyi,  and  the  figure, 
No.  2248,  quoted  in  English  Botany  as  that  variety,  I should  regard  as 
typical  Ulmus  nitens.” — A.  B.  Jackson.  “ This  name  is  antedated  by 
Ulmus  carpinifolius  Borck.” — Druce. 

Betula  alba  L.  Tree  in  field  adjoining  Rushford  Wood,  Rushford 
Barton,  South  Devon,  June  18,  1928. — C.  Waterfall. 

Carpinus  Betulus  L.  Mawsley  Wood,  Northants,  September  1928. — 
G.  C.  Druce. 

Salix  alba  L.,  var.  vitellina  (L.)  [Ref.  No.  S.742.]  Planted,  left 
bank  of  River  Hiz,  Hitehin,  Herts,  April  20  and  July  19,  1928.  Branches 
diverging  at  a much  wider  angle  than  in  typical  S.  alba.  On  the  young 
enrolled  leaf  are  scattered  appressed  hairs.  In  this  stage  the  marginal 
glands,  as  yet  yellow,  are  active,  and  glandular  dots  (the  result  of 
exudation  from  these  glands?),  are  found  scattered  over  the  leaf.  The 
light  green  leaves  are  almost  immediately  glabrescent  and  covered  with 
varnish  from  the  glands.  Stipules  minute  and  glandular.  Petioles  half- 
round,  channelled,  hairy  on  the  edge  of  the  channel.  Young  leaves, 
especially  at  the  tips,  ciliate.  The  flowers  in  this  plant  are,  I believe, 
uniformly  diandrous,  but  in  a tree,  otherwise  similar,  distributed  to  the 
B.E.C.  (Report,  404,  1923)  a proportion  of  the  flowers  had  3 or  4 stamens. 
— J.  E.  Little.  “ I agree.  It  is  an  exceptionally  glabrous  form.  Most 
of  the  bushes  that  are  stooled  or  trees  that  have  recently  been  cut  down 
are  subglabrous.  Old  trees  may  be  subglabrous,  thinly  hairy,  or  quite 
silky.  The  <5  is  very  rare  in  Surrey,  Middlesex,  and  apparently  else- 
where.”— Fraser. 

Salix  triandra  L.  Horsell  Common,  near  Woking,  Surrey,  May  and 
September  1928. — W.  Biddiscombe.  “ Correct.  Elliptic-lanceolate, 
closely  serrate  leaves,  tapering  to  both  ends,  and  more  or  less  glaucous 
beneath,  are  the  main  features  of  the  type.” — Fraser. 

Salix  purpurea  L.,  f.  Helix  (Sm.).  Fieldcommon  Farm,  West  Mole- 
sey,  Surrey,  catkins  March  18 ; leaves  September  16,  1928.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  was  Salix  Helix  L.  His  description  is  “ Salix  foliis 
serratis  glabris  lanceolato-linearibus,  superioribus  oppositis  obliquis.” 
In  Britain,  the  leaves  are  the  least  serrate  of  all  the  forms  of  S.  pur- 
purea; indeed,  many  of  the  leaves  may  be  entire,  and  the  others  ob- 
scurely dentate  at  the  widest  part.  I therefore  adopt  Smith’s  descrip- 
tions, and  his  plate  in  English  Botany,  ed.  1,  t.  1343;  and  ed.  2,  t.  1331. 
Only  the  male  twig  and  the  leafy  twig  belong  to  the  form  Helix.  The 
female  catkins  and  the  enlarged  ovary  on  the  same  plates  belong  to  <8. 
rubra  Huds.,  f.  Forbyana  (Sm.). — J.  Fraser. 

Salix  cinerea  L.,  f.  oleifolia  (Sm.).  Ref.  No.  92,  as  it  precedes  the 
name  on  the  labels.  The  first  bush  of  this  form  which  I found ; hence 
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the  low  reference  number.  Runny  Mede,  Surrey,  catkins  March  21 ; 
leaves  September  16,  1928.  The  venation  is  always  dense  in  this  form, 
and  conspicuous  in  open  situations. — J.  Fraser. 

Salix  repens  L.,  f.  argentea  (Sm.).  Roseheartv,  North  Aberdeen, 
catkins  May  16;  leaves  August  15,  1928.  The  above  is  a maritime  form 
ot  the  species  collected  by  A.  P.  Fraser,  a relative  of  mine,  from  an 
isolated  and  uniform  colony  which  I marked  on  September  20,  1927, 
when  collecting  there.  The  forms  incubacea  (L.)  and  fusca  (L.)  also  grow 
there.  The  former  is  mostly  maritime,  the  latter  mostly  inland. — J. 
Fraser. 

Pnpulus  tremula  L.  [Ref.  No.  734.]  (See  Bep.  B.E.C.,  286.  1912.) 
Little  Wymondley,  Herts,  February  21,  and  September  18,  1928,  coll. 
S.  Simmons.  Specimens  from  this  tree  were  sent  to  Miss  B.  Corfe, 
Winchester,  for  a postcard  drawing  in  the  South  Kensington  Natural 
History  Series. — J.  E.  Little.  “ A wonderfully  glabrous  form  of  the 
species  which  might  well  be  regarded  as  typical.  Presumably  the  cat- 
kins were  a little  older  before  they  were  sketched  as  the  anthers  were 
hidden  beneath  the  silky  hairs  in  my  specimens.” — Fraser. 

Populus  tremula  L.  3 [Ref.  No.  734.]  (See  Bep.  B.E.C.  286.  1912.) 
Little  Wymondley,  Herts,  February  21  and  September  18,  1928,  coll. 
S.  Simmons.  Specimens  from  this  tree  sent  to  Miss  B.  Corfe,  Win- 
chester, for  a postcard  drawing  in  the  South  Kensington  Natural  His- 
torj'  series. — J.  E.  Little. 

x Populus  canadensis  Moss.  Fornhain  St  Martins,  W.  Suffolk,  April 
16  and  October  8,  1928. — R.  W.  Butcher  and  I.  M.  Roper. 

Orchis  maculata  L.  Menmarsh,  Oxon,  May  1928. — G,  C.  Druce. 

Orchis  Fuchsii  Dr.  Ampwell,  S.  Hants,  June  1928.  From  a wet 
marsh,  through  which  doubtless  basic  water  flows,  at  Ampwell.  See  a 
paper  bj'  P.  M.  Hall  in  this  Beport.  Some  very  luxuriant  plants  were 
present.  The  suggested  hybrid,  xO.  transiens,  was  also  seen.  The 
strong  spots  on  the  leaves  mostly  disappear  in  drying. — G.  C.  Drttce. 

Iris  foetidissima  L.  Hedgebanks,  etc.,  about  Bishops  Teignton. 
South  Devon,  June  1928. — C.  Waterfall. 

Crocus  vernus  (All.).  Near  Harleston,  Norfolk,  March  2,  1928. — I. 
Helsby.  “ 1 agree.  Allioni’s  name  should  not  be  in  brackets.  Some 
authorities  write  the  name  C.  vernus  (L.)  All.,  and  others  say  C.  offici- 
nalis Huds.  (vernus  All.).  The  three  stigmas  are  dilated  at  the  apex 
and  shallowly  fringed.  The  anthers  are  longer  than  their  filaments  and 
reach  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  stigmas.” — Fraser. 

Sisi/rinchium  calif ornicum  Ait.  Rosslare,  Co.  Wexford.  August  1928. 
Tt  seems  to  be  spreading  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rosslare.  Its  intro- 
duction has  yet  to  be  explained. — G,  C.  Druce, 
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Asphodelus  tenuifnlius  C aw  Splott,  Cardiff,  Glamorgan,  September 
1928.  Solitary  specimens  of  this  species  appear  almost  every  year  here, 
but  last  September  I was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a little  colony  of 
nearly  forty  plants,  hence  this  gathering.  A grain  alien,  most  probably 
from  Persia. — R.  L.  Smith. 

Ornithogahm  pyrenaicum  L.  Grashford,  Somerset,  June  14,  1928. — 
I.  Helsby. 

J uncus  maritimus  Lam.  Aldeburgh.  E.  Suffolk,  September  27,  1928. 
— Coll.  Iv.  D.  Little;  comm.  J.  E.  Little.  “ I agree  with  the  name, 
but  the  authority  for  it  is  Lamarck.  The  specimen  I have  received  has 
well  developed  fruit.  According  to  the  description,  all  six  perianth 
segments  should  be  lanceolate  acute,  but  in  a flower  here  and  there  the 
inner  three  are  obtuse  with  scarious  margins.  This  may  be  accidental 
variation,  but  it  is  the  first  specimen  in  which  1 have  noted  it.” — Eraser. 
“ The  earlier  name  is  Juncus  spinosus  Forskal.” — Druce. 

J uncus  articulatus  L.,  forma.  [Ref.  No.  3398.]  Aberdovev,  Merion- 
eth, July  25,  1928.  A small  form  growing  in  hollows  of  the  sand  dunes. 
Var.  litoralis  Buchenau  is  a small  plant  found  in  damp  places  among 
dunes  on  the  coast  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  may  be  the  same  as  the  plant 
distributed. — C.  E.  Britton.  “ J.  articulatus  L.,  var.  littoralis  Patze 
— a frequent  state  on  sand  dunes.” — I.  M.  Roper. 

Sparganium  angustifolium  Michx.  Rodil,  S.  Harris,  July  1928. 
This  is  synonymous  with  S.  affine  Schniz.  = S.  nutans  L.,  p.p. — G.  C. 
Druce. 

Sparganium  minimum  Fr.  Keenaghan,  Co.  Donegal,  August  1928. 
These  very  slender  plants  are,  I am  afraid,  too  young  for  critical  deter- 
mination, but  l have  sent  one  to  Denmark  to  see  if  it  can  be  separated. 
— G.  C.  Druce. 

Potamngeton  Drucei  Fryer.  Child  Okeford,  Dorset,  June  and  Sep- 
tember 1928.  Tt  was  a great  delight  to  discover  this  handsome  Pond- 
weed  in  a new  county  last  June.  It  grows  in  great  masses  in  the  Stour 
near  Ould  Okeford,  Dorset.  There  seems  to  be  no  alpinus  in  the  stream. 
In  September  it  was  fruiting  freely  and  extends  for  some  distance.  It 
may  well  be  that  it  is  the  plant  which  Pulteney  (See  FI.  Dorset)  called 
heterophyllus.  I was  unable  to  see  gramineus  in  any  of  its  forms  in  the 
river.— G.  C.  Druce. 

Potamogeton  Griffithii  A.  Benn.  Llyn  Anafon,  Carnarvonshire,  alti- 
tude 1630  ft.,  August  4,  1928.  Hearing  that  Llyn  Anafon  will  shortly 
be  converted  into  a reservoir  for  the  supply  of  water  to  Llanfairfeclian 
(by  which  the  existing  vegetation  in  the  lake  will  be  destroyed)  1 col- 
lected a few  specimens  of  this  interesting  plant.  It  grows  in  rather 
deep  water,  say  8 ft.,  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  west  shore  of 
the  lake,  and  does  not  occur  at  all  at  the  margin.  To  secure  specimens, 
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a garden  rake,  attached  to  a thick  cord,  was  thrown  as  far  as  possible, 
just  reaching  some  of  the  flowering  stems  which  appeared  at  the  surface 
of  the  water.  No  other  Potarrwgeton  was  detected  in  the  lake  except  P. 
polygonifolius,  which  is  abundant  close  to  the  shore  on  the  opposite  side. 
I regret  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  nice  looking  herbarium  speci- 
mens as  the  leaves,  besides  being  undulate,  are  somewhat  spirally  twisted 
and  cannot  be  spread  out  flat. — A.  Wilson.  “ I,  too,  could  see  no  other 
species  than  oblongus  ( polygonifolius ),  but  a boat  is  needed  to  work  the 
deeper  part.” — Druce. 

O 

Potamogetnn  upsaliensis  Tis.  Binden,  Dorset,  June  and  September 
1928.  Unfortunately  I could  get  no  fruiting  specimens.  It  is  said  to  be 
a hybrid  of  lucens  x perfoliatus  = a var.  of  the  hybrid  P.  decipiens. — 
G.  C.  Druce.  “Yes;  for  nomenclature  see  Journ.  Tint.,  348,  1917.” — 
I.  M.  Roper. 

Buppia  maritima  L.  (P.  spiralis  Dum.)  Lad3T’s  Island  Lake,  Co. 
Wexford,  August  1928. — G.  C.  Druce.  “ My  sheet  is  a mixture  of  Zan- 
iiichellia  palustris  and  immature  Buppia  spiralis  Dum.” — 1.  M.  Roper. 

Cyperus  long  us  L.  Marshy  ground  near  Carisbrooke,  Hants,  Sep- 
tember 1928. — J.  W.  Long.  “ Fine  specimen  of  a rare  plant  still  to  be 
found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  1 have  it  from  Guernsey.” — Fraser. 

Scirpus  americanus  Pers.  ( pungens  Roth).  Near  Formby,  Lancs, 
November  1928.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr  R.  E.  D.  Baker  and  is  new  to 
Britain. — G.  C.  Druce.  “ Correctly  named.  The  sessile  spikes,  glumes 
pointed,  shallowly  lacerated  at  the  ends,  and  the  plano-convex,  brown, 
shining,  turgid  and  mucronate  fruits  are  the  main  features  of  the 
species.  Stems  concavo-triquetrous.  Surely  this  must  be  a new  re- 
cord.”— Fraser. 

Scirpus  rufus  Wahl.  Nisishee,  S.  Harris,  July  1928.  Some  of  them 
have  the  long  bract  of  the  so-called  variety,  bifolius , of  Wallroth. — G.  C. 
Druce. 

Eriophorum  vaginatum  L.  By  Basingstoke  Canal,  Woking,  Surrey, 
May  1928. — W.  Biddiscombe. 

Kubresia  bipartita  Dalla  Torre.  [Ref.  No.  Z.23.]  In  abundance, 
Widdv  Bank  Fell,  Durham,  Upper  Teesdale,  July  1,  1927. — J.  E. 
Lousley. 

Carex  pendula  Huds.  (Fruits.)  Wood  near  Parkhurst  House,  W. 
Sussex,  August  17,  1928. — R.  J.  Burdon  and  J.  E.  Little. 

Carex  strigosa  Huds.  Forest  of  Dean,  Monmouth.  June  13,  1916. — 
L.  B.  Hall. 

('a rex  humilis  Leysser.  [Ref.  No.  5.]  Hizaze  Hill,  Breamore,  South 
Hants.  April  11,  1925.  Very  abundant  in  the  short  down  turf  of  this, 
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the  only  Hampshire  station.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  plants 
with  the  large  cultivated  examples  distributed  in  1918. — P.  M.  Hall. 

Carex  praecox  Jacq.  Bramcote  Hall,  Notts,  May  5,  1928. — R.  Buli.ey. 

Carex  tornentosa  L.  Westwell,  Oxon,  June  1928. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Carex  panicea  L.,  forma.  Marsh  near  Knaresborough,  Yorks,  June 
18.  1927. — W.  A.  Sledge. 

Carex  limosa  L.  Near  Wareham,  Dorset,  July  18,  1928. — L.  B.  Hall. 

Carex  limosa  L.  [Ref.  No.  243.]  Swamp,  50  feet.  Burn  of  Funzie, 
Fetlar,  Shetland,  August  16,  1928.  Native.  Common  in  the  swamp. 
Plants  in  unripe  fruit.  A new  record  for  this  species  for  H.  C.  'Wat- 
son’s county,  No.  112,  Shetland,  discovered  by  me  on  August  16,  1928. — 
H.  H.  Johnston.  “ Small  specimens,  correctly  named,  and  a new 
county  record,  as  Mr  Johnston  says,  so  far  as  Watson’s  Top.  Bot.  is 
concerned.  The  specimens  show  the  creeping  habit  of  the  plant  and  the 
woolly  hairs  on  the  root  fibres.  The  fruits  ire  also  a valuable  asset  in 
distinguishing  this  species  from  C.  magellanica  Lam.  ( irrigua  Sm.).” — 
Fraser.  “ A very  interesting  addition  to  these  Islands  (v.-c.  112);  it 
occurs  in  the  Orkneys.” — C.  E.  Salmon. 

Carex  contigua  x divulsa  ? [Ref.  No.  679.]  Fruiting  culms,  Wim- 
botsham,  W.  Norfolk,  August  3,  1928.  The  characters  which  lead  me 
to  suggest  the  above  name  are: — (l)  C.  contigua  points.  An  erect, 
moderately  stout  culm  with  a spike  about  6 cm.  long.  Spikelets  having, 
when  young,  brown  glumes  with  green  midribs.  Utricles  about  5.5  mm. 
long,  at  maturity  turning  chestnut-brown,  but  somewhat  paler  than  in 
C.  contigua,  and  gradually  narrowed  into  a relatively  long  beak  of 
about  1.75  mm.  (2)  C.  divulsa  points.  The  lower  spikelets  are  often 
separated  by  twice  their  own  length  at  maturity.  The  utricles  spread 
only  slightly,  and  are  gradually  narrowed  at  the  base.  The  nut  is  about 
3 mm.  long  and  1.5  mm.  broad,  i.e.,  very  definitely  longer  than  broad. — 
J.  E.  Little. 

Carex  Pairaei  F.  Schultz.  (Fruits.)  Santon  Warren,  Norfolk,  July 
25,  1928. — J.  E.  Little. 

Carex  panin/lata  L.  [Ref.  No.  304.]  Swamp,  50  feet,  Burn  of 
Funzie,  Fetlar,  Shetland,  August  29,  1928.  Native,  very  rare.  Nine 
tufts  of  plants  only  seen.  Plants  in  unripe  fruit  or  in  withered  flower 
with  no  fruit  developed.  A new  record  for  this  species  for  H.  C.  Wat- 
son’s county,  No.  112,  Shetland,  discovered  by  me  on  August  29,  1928. — 
H.  H.  Johnston. 

Carex  paradoxa  Willd.  Malham  Tarn  bog,  West  Yorks,  altitude 
1250  feet,  July  27,  1928. — W.  A.  Sledge.  “ I cannot  refer  these  strongly 
caespitose  plants  to  any  other  species  than  C.  paradoxa  Willd..  though 
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their  occurrence  at  an  altitude  of  1250  feet  is  remarkable  and  quite  out 
of  the  known  range  of  the  species  in  England  and  Ireland.  This  Sedge 
is  abundant  here  and  presumably  represents  the  C.  teretiuscula  Good., 
var.  pseudoparadoxa  (Gibs.),  which  Gibson  stated  was  plentiful  at  Mal- 
ham  Tarn,  and  which  poses  in  the  Flora  of  TFe.st  Yorks  as  C.  teretiuscula 
Good.,  var.  Fhrhartiana  Hoppe.  The  plants  clearly  do  not  come  under 
Fhrhartiana , however,  the  fruits  showing  no  relation  with  C . teretius- 
cula. C.  pseudo  para  doxa  has  been  discussed  by  Mr  Salmon  in  Journ. 
Tint.,  14,  1916,  where  he  shows  its  affinity  is  with  C.  paniculata  rather 
than  C.  teretiuscula,  but  the  characters  of  the  fruit  and  the  frayed 
sheaths  at  the  base  of  the  stem  separate  the  plants  from  -this  variety, 
with  which  they  would  seem  to  agree  in  habit.  There  is  a specimen  from 
the  same  locality  (collected  in  1910)  in  the  late  John  Cryer’s  herbarium 
at  Leeds  University  labelled  Carex  paradoxa.  I would  accept  these 
specimens  as  C.  paradoxa  Willd.  without  question,  especially  since  Ur 
Sledge  says  the  plants  are  strongly  caespitose,  for  that  is  a character 
that  will  separate  it  from  the  creeping  C.  teretiuscula  and  from  C. 
paniculata,  which  forms  tussocks  1-4  feet  high.  The  perigynia  of  the 
specimens  are  ribbed  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  beak  and  f counted  21-24 
of  these  ribs.  C.  Fhrhartiana  Hoppe  (C.  pseudo  para  doxa  Gibs.)  was 
first  found  near  Manchester,  and  was,  I understand,  regarded  as  a 
state  of  C.  teretiuscula.,,-r- Fraser. 

Alopeeurus  bulhosus  Gouan.  Ridge,  Dorset,  June  1928. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Agrostis  alba  L.,  var.  Whissendine,  Rutland,  August  4,  1916. — A. 
R.  Horwood  ; comm.  National  Museum  of  Wales. 

Aira  caryophyllea  L.  Sandy  fields  near  Bulwell,  Nottingham,  June 
13,  1928.— R.  Bullet. 

Coryncphorus  canescens  Beauv.  Denes,  Great  Yarmouth,  July  21, 
1928. — II.  J.  Burdon.  “ There  can  he  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of 
these  specimens,  judging  by  the  closely  involute,  acute,  pungent,  scab- 
rous and  glaucous  leaves.  The  white,  clubbed  awn  just  about  equalling 
the  barren  glumes,  suggests  the  name,  from  Koruna,  a club.” — Frasf.r. 

Trisetum  flavescens  Beauv.,  var.  variegaturrv  Murr.  & Koen.  Bon- 
cry’s  Farm,  Horsell,  Surrey,  on  Bagshott  Sand,  June  1928. — W.  Bmms- 

COMBE. 

Poa  Parnellii  Bab.  [Ref.  No.  Z.57.]  Locus  dassicus,  High  Force, 
Upper  Teesdale,  Durham,  July  1927. — J.  E.  Loust.ey. 

Poa  nemoralis  L.  [Ref.  No.  Z.30.]  Riverbank  near  Barnard  Castle. 
Durham,  July  1927.  Agreeing  with  Parnellii  Bab.  in  the  florets  not 
being  webbed,  and  in  the  upper  sheath  usually  much  exceeding  its  leaf. 
Web  hairs  1-3  mm,  long,  glume  hairs  3 mm.  in  length. — J.  E.  Lousley. 
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Festuca  a rundinacea  Schreb.  Banks  of  Avon,  Ashton  Gate,  Bristol, 
N.  Somerset,  July  13,  1928. — I.  M.  Roper. 

Festuca  elatior  L.  Burgh  St  Martin.  Norfolk,  July  15,  1928. — R.  J. 
Buroon. 

Festuca  Dantlionii  A.  & G.  ( ciliata  Danth.)  Burton-on-Trent, 
Staffs,  July  1928.  This  beautiful  species  still  holds  its  ground  at  Bur- 
ton-on-Trent although  less  abundant  than  last  year.— G.  C.  Druce. 

Festuca . [Ref.  No.  Z.17.]  Shingle,  Paghani,  West  Sussex, 

June  1928. — J.  E.  Lousley. 

It  ramus  rig  id  us  Roth.  Dry.  rocky  or  sandy  places,  Portelet,  Jersey, 
May  15,  1928. — L.  Arsene.  “ Correctly  named.  It  is  often  named  71. 
madritensis  L..  var.  rigidus  Bab.  71.  madritensis  has  a smooth  stem  and 
scabrid  glumes.  71.  rigidus  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  Channel  Islands 
and  has  the  rachis,  pedicels,  glumes  and  upper  part  of  the  stem  finely 
pubescent.  The  specimens  collected  on  May  15  are  much  greener  than 
those  collected  on  June  1,  and  show  that  the  plant  matures  early  in 
Jersey.” — Fraser. 

From  us  racemosus  L.  Pasture  by  the  Severn  at  Lawrence  Weston, 
West  Gloucester,  June  9,  1928.  These  examples  may  help  the  recipients 
towards  a more  decided  recognition  of  71.  racemosus  as  a specific  unit. 
The  hesitation  with  which  it  is  still  regarded  here  and  there  is  largely 
due  to  its  confused  treatment  by  descriptive  writers  in  the  past,  who, 
if  Babington  be  excepted,  were  in  doubt  as  to  its  status,  some  classing 
it  as  a variety  of  71.  commutatus  and  others,  on  the  contrary,  placing 
the  latter  as  a sub-species  under  an  aggregate  racemosus.  Some  botan- 
ists, again,  ascribe  their  difficulty  to  the  intermediates  they  have  met 
with — not  in  this  district,  however,  where  intermediates  are  unknown. 
The  figure  in  English  Botany  is  unfortunately  useless;  the  sub-sessile 
spikelets  shown  are  never  produced  by  71.  racemosus.  This  drawing  was 
probably  made  from  a glabrescent  form  of  71.  mollis.  In  our  Severn-side 
hayfields  the  strictly  erect  habit  and  spreading  pedicels  of  the  smaller 
plant  now  distributed  compared  with  the  tall,  drooping,  heavy-headed 
commutatus  makes  distinction  easy. — J.  W.  White. 

Bromus  unioloides  H.  B.  Iv.  Waste  ground,  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight, 
September  1928. — J.  W.  Long. 

Bromus  japonicus  Thunb.  Waste  ground,  Dagenham  Docks,  Essex. 
June  13.  1928. — R.  Melville.  “ I agree.  (Svn.  71.  patulus).  It  comes 
very  close  to  71.  commutat us,  differing  chiefly  by  having  a long  ligule, 
half-verticillate  branches,  bifid  flowering  glumes,  and  spreading  awns.” 
— Fraser. 

Agropyron  pungens  Roem.  & Schult..  var.  littorale  (Reichb.).  Bank 
of  Avon,  Sea  Mills,  Bristol,  W,  Gloster,  July  20,  1928. — I.  M.  Roper, 
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Elymus  eurnpaeus  L.  Dale.  Derbyshire,  September  1,  1928. — R. 
Bulley. 

Asplenium  lanceolntum  Huds.  Hedgebanks  and  rock  crevices  on  the 
coast,  Portinfer  near  Gros  Nez,  Jersey,  August  1.  1928. — L.  Arsene. 

Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum  L.  Hedgebank,  Brookfield,  Bovev 
Tracey,  South  Devon,  July  9,  1928. — C.  Waterfall. 

Isoetes  larustris  L.  Llvn  Ffynnon  Llvffaint,  Carnedd  Llewelyn,  Car- 
narvonshire, alt.  2710  ft.,  July  14,  1928.  Probably  a record  for  altitude 
in  the  British  Isles.  It  occurs  at  2300  ft.  in  Atholl  (White,  FI.  of  Perth- 
shire), and  at  2338  ft.  on  Magillycuddy’s  lteeks  (Hart,  FI.  of  Kerry). — 
A,  Wilson. 

Isoetes  echinospora  Durieu.  Dorsetshire,  in  water  and  on  mud,  July 
28,  1928,  coll.  L.  B.  Hall  and  C.  E.  Salmon.  See  Journ.  Tint.,  272,  1928. 
“ Yes;  rightly  named.  Specimens  from  Littlesea  were  sent  to  me  early 
in  July  by  Sir  W.  Abbot- Anderson.  They  were  shown  him  by  a Cam- 
bridge undergraduate  who  was  told  at  that  University  that  they  were 
larustris.  They  were  certainly  echinospora.” — Druce. 

Plants  received  from  Dr  K.  Rechinger,  Botan.  Abteilung  ties  Natur- 
historischen  Museum  in  Wien,  Austria: — Asa  rum  europaeum  L.. 
Potamogeton  luce  ns  X nutans , < 'huiturus  marruhiastrum  T..,  Eurotia 
ceratoides  C.  A.  Mey,  Marrubium  peregrin  u in  x vulgare , Primula  vul- 
garis Huds.,  Bumex  patient  in  x Silvester,  Alyssum  Arduini  Fritsch, 
Laserpitium  Siler  L.,  Euonymus  lati  folia  L.,  Vi  scum  album  L.,  Carex 
contigua  Hoppe,  Bumex  nivalis  Hegetschw.,  Euphorbia  austriaca  Ker- 
ner,  Do-runic um  grandiflorum  Lam..  Circaea  intermedia  Ehrh.,  Gentiana 
Sturmiana  Kerner,  Burner  crispus  x paluster,  Diantlius  alpinus  L., 
Potamogeton  alpinus  Balb.,  Allium  sibiricum  L..  Gentiana  aspera 
Hegetschw.,  Keph radium  oreopteris  Desv.,  Gentiana  asclepiadea  L. 

Plants  received  from  Prof.  S.  F.  Beattie,  Lowell  Textile  Institute, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  : — Artemisia  Stelleriana  Bess.,  Taxus  canadensis 
Marsh.,  Cornus  fhirida  L.,  Polystichum  acrostichoides  (Mx.)  Schott, 
Saxifraga  virginiensis  L..  i’accinium  vacillans  Kalin..  Dulichium  arun- 
dinaceum  (L.)  Britt..  Thalictrum  venulosum  Trek,  Trillium  cernuum  L., 
Sumbucus  racemosa  L.,  Steironema  lanceolntum  (Watt)  Gray,  Solidago 
caesia  L.  var.  axillaris  (Pursh)  Gray,  Senecin  aureus  L.,  Moehringia 
lateriflora  (L.)  Fenzl.  Desmodium  marylandicvm  (L.)  DC.,  Lobelia  sj>i- 
cata  Lam.,  Eupatorium  rerbenasifolium  Mx.,  Solidago  puberula  Nutt., 
ltubus  strigosa  Miehx.,  Viburnum  dentatum  L.,  F.  alni folium  Marsh., 
Hypericum  ellipticum  Hook.,  Physostegia  virginiana  (L.)  Benth.,  ]'iola 
lanceuluta  L.,  Galinsoga  ciliata  (Raf.)  Blake.  Gnaphalium  obtusifolium  L. 
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ERRATA  AND  CORRECTIONS 

Covering  the  plants  sent  by  Prof.  Beattie  for  the  present  and  the  last 

two  distributions. 
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Rep.  B.E.C.,  285,  1926. 
canadense  read  canadensis. 

Seriocarpus  read  Sericocarpus. 
squamosa  read  seariosa. 
rubricaulescens  read  subcaulescens. 
Apocymum  read  Apocynum. 

Scorphularia  read  Scrophularia. 
dichotoma  read  dichotomum. 

Rep.  R.E.C.,  593,  1927. 
caroliniana  read  graminifolia  (L.)  Nutt. 
earoliniensis  read  baccata  (Wang.)  Koch. 
“ Raff  ” read  “ Raf.” 
earoliniensis  read  carolinianus. 


The  specimens  of  Decodon  verticillatus  sent  are  the  var.  pubescens 
T.  A G.  Eupatorium  pur  pur  cum  is  probably  one  of  the  segregates  of 
that  species,  re-established  by  Wiegand  in  Rhodora,  1920,  58  ff.,  and  is 
most  probably  E.  verticillatum  Lam.  Potentilla  canadensis  is  the  var. 
simplex  (Michx.)  T.  & G.  Thalictrum  venulosum  of  this  year’s  lot  proves 
to  be  T.  polygamum  Muhl.  As  to  some  of  the  others,  Euthamia  carolini- 
ana is  a vexing  error  on  my  part.  Knowing  our  two  species  of  this 
genus,  in  labelling  I gave  the  name  of  the  other  to  the  one. 


Department  of  Chemistry, 
Lowell  Textile  Institute, 
Lowell,  Mass. 


F.  S.  Beattie. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT  OUR  WILD  FLOWERS  ARE 

DISAPPEARING? 

Some  of  them  can  no  longer  be  found. 


FLORA’S  LEAGUE 

Has  been  formed  to  protect  them  against  thoughtless  people 
who  are  picking  and  uprooting  them  faster  than  they  can 

grow. 

Therefore,  wear  your  badge,  and 

DON’T  PULL  WILD  FLOWERS. 

Cut  them  when  possible,  as  pulling  disturbs  the 
roots. 

DON’T  DIG  UP  WILD  PLANTS. 

Many  will  not  grow  in  gardens. 

DON’T  PICK  EARLY  IN  THE  DAY. 

They  only  wither. 

DON’T  PICK  GREEDILY. 

Leave  for  others  to  enjoy  as  well. 

DON’T  PICK  MANY  SPECIMENS  of  a flower  if  you 
know  it  is  rare ; leave  plenty  for  seeding. 


Tell  your  friends  about  the  League,  and  ask  them  to  join; 
there  is  NO  Subscription,  and  they  should  write  to: 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  FLORA  S LEAGUE, 

78  Portland  Place,  London,  W.i. 


TECHNICAL 

PRINTING 

BOTANICAL 
ZOOLOGICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
AND  OTHER  TEXT 
BOOKS.  PERIODICALS 
CATALOGUES 
REPORTS 

ETC. 


A Staff  of  Experts  on  Technical 
Subjects. 


ESTIMATES  and  SAMPLES  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


T.  BUNCLE  CO. 

MARKET  PLACE,  ARBROATH, 
SCOTLAND. 


REPRINTS,  Etc. 

TO  BE  OBTAINED  FROM  THE  SECRETARY, 
9 CRICK  ROAD,  OXFORD. 


Supplement  to  the  Flora  of  Berkshire,  - £o  2 


Mosses  and  Hepatics  of  Oxfordshire,  - 0 2 

Dubious  Plants  of  Britain,  - - o 2 

John  Goodyer  : His  MSS.  and  Books,  - 0 2 

Centaurium  Scilloides  and  Ajuga  genevensis,  o 2 

The  Genus  Bursa.  Almquist  & Druce,  - 0 2 

Flora  Zetlandica,  0 2 

Rouy  & Foucand.  Flore  de  France,  in  14 

vols.,  bound. 7 10 

Braithwaite.  British  Mosses,  vols.  i.  & ii.,  1 10 
European  Sphagnaceae,  - - - - 08 

Paxton’s  Magazine  of  Botany.  7 vols.,  - 3 10 

Pulteney’s  Sketches  of  Botany,  1790.  2 vols.,  0 18 

Corrected  Names  of  Roses.  Wolley-Dod,  0 1 

Menthae  Briquetianae.  J.  Fraser,  - - 01 

Flora  of  Herefordshire,  - - - - 0 10 

Distribution  of  Pansies.  E.  Drabble,  - - 02 

Adventive  Flora  of  Cardiff.  Wade  & Smith,  0 1 

Flora  of  Iceland.  C.  C.  Babington,  - - 03 

British  Mints.  J.  Fraser,  - - - - 02 

British  Salices.  J.  Fraser,  - - - - 02 

Monograph  of  British  Roses.  J.  Baker,  - 03 

The  Genus  Thymus.  K.  Ronniger,  - - 02 

Orchis  maculata  L.,  etc.  Druce,  - - 01 

Centaurea  Scabiosa.  C.  E.  Britton,  - - 01 

Centaurea  Jacea.  C.  E.  Britton,  - - 01 

Notes  on  Nomenclature.  Druce,  1914,  - 02 

Avena  strigosa.  Marquand,  ---01 
Oxford  Botanic  Gardens.  Druce,  - - 02 

B.  E.  C.  Reports,  Complete  Set,  1879-1925,  - 10  0 

C.  C.  Babington’s  British  Rubi,  - - 0 3 

Ray,  J.  Cat.  Plant.  Ang.  1677.  Rare,  - 0 15 

Ray,  J.  Sj-nopsis,  1st  ed.,  1690.  Rare,  - 0 15 

Warner’s  Plant.  Woodford.  Essex.  Rare,  - 0 12 


Gerard’s  Herbal,  1633.  No  title  page  nor  index,  3 10 
Flora  of  Worcestershire.  Amphlett  & Rea,  0 9 

Flora  of  West  Yorkshire.  F.  A.  Lees,  - 0 12 

Woods’  Tourist’s  Flora,  ----10 
Flore  de  France.  Abbe  Coste  (unbound),  - 60 

Flore  de  France.  Abbe  Coste  (bound),  - 77 
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L.  REEVE  & CO.,  LTD 


Winter  Blossoms  from  the  Outdoor  Garden. 

By  A.  W.  Darnell.  Describing  over  350  species  of  Trees,  Slirubs  and  Herbaceous 
Plants  that  dower  in  the  Outdoor  Garden  in  the  British  Isles  during  December, 
January  and  February,  with  full  cultural  directions,  and  Foreword  on  Plant 
Propagation.  With  24  full-page  Coloured  and  Plain  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 

£1  is  Od. 

Handbook  of  the  British  Flora. 

By  George  Bentham  and  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker.  Revised  and  brought  up  to  date  with 
Additions  by  A.  B.  Rendle,  M.A.,  I). Sc.,  F.R.S..  Keeper  of  Botany,  British  Museum. 
A description  of  the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  indigenous  to  or  naturalised 
in  the  British  Isles.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  Ixi.  -+-  606.  12s. 

Illustrations  of  the  British  Flora. 

Forming  an  Illustrated  Companion  to  Bentham’s  " Handbook,”  and  other  British 
Floras.  Fifth  Revised  Edition,  1924.  t,322  Wood  Engravings  by  W.  H.  Fitch,  W. 

G.  Smith,  and  others.  Crown  8vo.  12s. 

The  Potamogetons  (Pond-Weeds)  of  the  British  Isles. 

By  A.  Fryer.  Descriptions  of  all  the  Species,  Varieties  and  Hybrids.  With  60 
Hand-coloured  Plates,  £5  5s  Od.  With  60  Uncoloured  Plates,  £3  15s  Od. 

The  Rhododendrons  of  Sikkim-Himalaya 

Discovered  in  the  Himalaya  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hoover,  F.R.S.  Folio.  30  Plates. 
Coloured.  £4  14s  6d. 

The  Narcissus,  its  History  and  Culture. 

By  F.  W.  Burbrioge  and  J.  G.  Baker.  With  48  Plates.  9h  x 6£. 

Coloured,  £1  10s  0d.  Uncoloured,  £0  12s  0d. 

Flora  of  Hampshire. 

Including  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  localities  of  the  less  common  species.  By  F. 
Townsend.  Second  Edition.  With  Map.  pp.  xxxviii.  + 658.  8vo.  18s. 

Illustrations  of  the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands. 

By  Mrs  E.  F.  Vallentin.  With  descriptions  by  Mrs  E.  M.  Cotton.  With  64 
Coloured  Plates.  Crown  4to.  £3  3s  Od. 

A Book  of  South  African  Flowers. 

A Popular  Descriptive  Text.  With  24  Coloured  Plates  and  24  in  Half-tone. 

£1  is  Od. 

Citrus  Growing  in  South  Africa. 

By  R.  A.  Davis.  Fully  Illustrated.  £1  5s  Od. 

The  Flowering  Plants  of  South  Africa. 

A Quarterly  Magazine  containing  Hand-Coloured  Figures,  with  Descriptions  of 
the  Flowering  Plants  indigenous  to  South  Africa.  Edited  by  I.  B.  Pole  Evans, 
C.M.G.,  M.A.,  I). Sc.,  Chief,  Division  of  Botany,  Pretoria.  Price  15s.  Annual 
Subscription,  £3.  Bound  Volumes,  £3  6s  Od.  Five  volumes  published  to  date. 

Bacteria  in  Relation  to  Soil  Fertility. 

By  J.  E.  Greaves.  Fully  Illustrated.  10s  6d. 

Trees  and  Timber. 

A Popular  Glossary  of  Terms.  By  Frank  Tiffany.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Particulars  of  Colonial  Floras  and  other  Natural  History  Works  sent  Post  Free 

on  Application. 


LLOYDS  BANK  BUILDINGS,  Bank  St.,  ASHFORD,  Kent. 


